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VOLUME 1-1934. 


LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 

Wednesday , 24th January , 1934. 


The Assembly met in the Assembly Chamber of the Council House in 
New Delhi, at Eleven of the Clock, being the First Day of the Seventh 
Session of the Fourth Legislative Assembly, pursuant to Section 4 ' 63-D (2) 
of the Government of India Act. Mr. President (The Honourable Sir 
Shanmukham Chetty) was in the Chair. 


MEMBERS SWORN. 

Mr. Frederick Weston Hockenhull, M.L.A. (Assam: European); 

Mr. Bertrand James Glancy, C.S.I., C.I.E., M.L.A. (Political Secre- 
tary); 

Mr. Tennant Sloan, C.I.E., M.L.A. (Government of India: Nomi- 
nated Official) ; 

Mr. James Braid Taylor, C.I.E., M.L.A. (Government of India: 
Nominated Official); 

Mr. Hugh Byard Clayton, C.I.E., M.L.A. (Bombay: Nominated 
Official) ; 

Mr. Dhirendra Nath Mukharji, M.L.A. (Bengal: Nominated Official); 

Mr. John Henry Darwin, C.I.E., M.L.A. (United Provinces: Nomi- 
nated Official); and 

Mr. Cyril James Irwin, C.S.I., C.I.E., M.L.A. (Central Provinces: 
Nominated Official). 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

Putting in of Indians on the Quota Basis in the American 

Emigration Act. 

1. *Mr. B. V, Jadhav: (a) Has 'the attention of Government been 
drawn to the statement made by Mr. K. Natarajan of Bombay in the 

( 1 ) A 
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' ' • •. 

Indian Social Reformer about the advice given by the British Ambassador 
at Washington not to put Indians on the quota basis in the American 
Emigration Act? 

(b) What are the facts? 

(c) Had Government any hand in that advice? 

Mr. B. J. Olancy: (a) Yes, Sir. 

(b) Government have no reason whatever to think that there is any 
truth in the suggestion. 

(c) Does not arise. * 

Recruitment of Outsiders as Readers and Revisers in the 
Government of India Press, New Delhi. 

2. *Rao Bahadur M. 0. Rajah: (a) Is it a fact that the Controller 
of Printing and Stationery lias ordered the Manager of the Government 
of India Press, New Delhi, to hold qualifying tests of revisers and copy- 
holders for promotions to reader’s grade? 

(b) Is it a fact that it has further been laid down by the same authority 
that all fresh recruitment in the Heading Branch of the said Press in any 
grade should be made on the basis of the result of that competitive 
examination ? 

(c) Is it a fact that a qualifying examination of revisers and copy- 
holders was held in the Government of India Press, New Delhi, on the 
6th December, 1933, at which eight candidates duly qualified themselves 
for the readers’ posts? 

( d) Is it a fact that five posts of readers and one post of reviser were 
at that time lying vacant in the said Press? 

(e’i Is it a fact that only three out of the above eight candidates were 
posted as readers and one as a reviser? 

(/) Are Government aware that the Manager of the said Press is 
planning to recruit two men as readers from outside? 

(g) If 1 he answer to part (f) be in the affirmative, are Government 
preparer] to direct the Manager to examine these fresh recruits in order 
to *auge their efficiency, or otherwise, for discharging the duties of the 
posts in which they are proposed to be recruited? 

(h) Is it a fact that by recruiting these two men, promotion of some 
departmental qualified men will be blocked? 

(i) If the answer to part (h) abov e be in the affirmative, do Govern- 
ment propose to bring to the notice of the Manager the undesirability of 
recruiting men from outside when departmental qualified candidates are 
available? If not, why not? 

lie Honourable Sir Prank Noyce: fa) to (e). The power to appoint to 
the erode of render is vested in the Manager of the Press and Government 
have no information on these points. 

(/) No. 

(g) Does not arise. 

.(h) and (f). Government have no reason to suppose that men will be 
recruited from outside if men with good qualifications are available in the 
Press and do not think it necessary to issue instructions. 
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Grievances of the Selection Grade Officials of the Posts and 
Telegraphs Department who passed the old Inspectors' 
Examination held before 1928. 

3. *Mr. Muhammad Muazzam Sahib Bahadur: (a) Is it a fact that offi- 
cials of the upper division of the Post Office and liailway Mail Service 
Branches of the Post and Telegraph Department who have passed the old 
examination for Inspectors (held before 1928) are eligible for promotion to the 
cadre of Inspectors? 

( b ) Is it a fact that officials of the selection grade who have passed 
this old examination for Inspectors (held before 1928) are not eligible for 
promotion to the cadre of Inspectors? 

(c) If the reply to part ( b ) be in the affirmative, do Government propose 
to consider the question of allowing promotion to Inspector's cadre to 
the officials referred to in part ( b ) above, who are senior to those men- 
tioned in part (a), and remove the grievance of the selection grade 
officials ? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (a) The reply is in the affirmative. 

(6) Officials of the lowest selection grade and Inspectors of Post Offices 
and of the liailway Mail Service are on the same scale of pay of 
Rs. 160 — 250 and the question of promotion of the former to the cadre of 
Inspectors does not therefore arise. 

(c) Does not arise in view of the reply given to part (b). 

Recruitment to the Indian Civil Service. 


4. *Mr. B. R. Puri: (a) Will Government be pleased to lay on the 
table a statement showing the recruitment to the Indian Civil Service since 
1921 in the following form: 


Yew. 

No. TeoTuitcd on the Tesult of the 
London Examination. 

No. recruited on the result of the 
Indian Competition. 

By competition. 

By nom., if any. 

By open Comp. 

1 

By nomination C’.o 
redress communal 
inequalities). 

Eng. 

Indian. 

Eng. 

j Indian. 

Indian. 

Burmese. 

Indian. 

Burmese 

JvHj 1021— June 1922 . 

1922- 23 , 

1923- 24 

1924- 25 

1925- 26 

1926- 27 

1927- 28 

1928- 29 

1929- 80 

1930- 81 

1931- 82 

1932- 88 

1938-34 



I 

J 

i- 



a 2 
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(b) On what basis is the proportion to be selected on the result of either 
competition calculated? 

(c) What is the reason for the low number of appointments thrown open 
at the Indian competitions? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: (a) A statement is laid on the table. 

(b) and (c). The accepted proportion of British to Indian recruitment 
since 1925-26 is 50 : 50. The London examination in any year and the 
examination and nominations in India in the succeeding year are taken 
together as forming one recruitment year. It is necessary to take on the 
result of the open competitive London examination as many Indians as 
secure places above the last successful British candidate. The remaining 
vacancies for Indians are filled by competition and nomination in India. 
In recent years the number of Indians successful in London has been high 
so that it has not been possible to offer more than a very small number of 
vacancies to Indians at the Delhi examination, even though the total number 
of Indians recruited has been in excess of the number of British recruits, 
and a departure has been made from the 50 : 50 ratio. 


Statement showing the recruitment to the Indian Civil Service since 1921. 


No. selected on the result of No. selected on the result of the 

the London examination. Indian competition. 


Year. 4 

By 

competition. 

By nomination, 
if any. 

By open 
competition. 

By nomination 
(to redress 
communal 
inequalities). 

Euro- 

peans. 

In- 

dians. 

Euro- 

peans. 

In- 

dians. 

In- 

dians. 

Bur- 

mans. 

In- 

dians. 

Bur- 

mans. 

1921-22 . 

3 

13 



9 


3t 

1 

1922-23 . 

6 

10 



9 


1 

1 

1923-24 . 

7 

4 


a e 

5 


2 

•• 

1924-25 . 

3 

8 


• • 

5 


2 

•• 

1925-26 . 

21* 

15 



3 

• • 

2 

2 

1926-27 . 

29f 

11 


i§ 

9 

e # 

2 

4 

1927-28 . 

37f 

21 



6 

a a 

5 

n 

1928-29 . 

36 

l«t 



9H 

5|| 

6 

•• 

1929-30 . 

35 

17 


1 

8 


5 


1930-31 • 

25 

24 



11 

6 

2 

•• 

1931-32 . 

24 

10 



5 

3 

4 

•• 

1932-33 . 

14f 

16 



4 

3H 

•• 

•• 

1933-34 . j 

17 

18 

•• 

•*». 

Recruitment i 

ncompleti 

&. 


• 1 Resigned during probation, and 1 died shortly after arrival in India. 

1 1 Resigned during probation. 

J 1 Died during probation. 

§ Failed in the Final Examination and was not appointed to the service. 

|( 1 Failed in the Final Medical Examination and was not appointed to the service. 
Includes one Anglo-Burman. 
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Indian Civil Service Candidates under Probation at a British 

University. 

6. *Mr. B. S. Puri: (a) What are the objects with which candidates 
selected at the competitive examinations for the Indian Civil Service are 
kept “under probation* * at a British University before taking over charge 
of their duties? 

(6) Why are candidates, selected at the London competition, kept 
“ under probation*’ for one year and those selected at the Indian competi- 
tion for two years? 

(c) Is any differentiation in this regard made between Indian candi- 
dates educated at a British University and Indians who proceed to London 
a few months before the examination and come out successful? 

(d) What is the last three years’ average expenditure under (i) proba- 
tionary allowance and fees for recruits selected in London, (ii) the same for 
those selected in India and (iii) passages for the latter? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: (a) The object of the period of proba- 
tion is to give candidates a special training for their duties in India such as 
the course of probation affords. 

(b) Candidates selected in India are required to remain on probation for 
two years, as it is considered desirable that they should acquire as full 
experience as possible of British life and institutions. I would add that 
the maximum age limit for the Indian examination is below that for the 
London examination. 

(c) No. 

(i d ) The information is not readily available and its collection would in- 
volve an amount of labour which I do not think would be justified. I may 
state, however, for the Honourable Member’s information that the proba- 
tionary allowance for selected candidates of Indian domicile is €315 a year 
and for other selected candidates £270 a year. 

Educational Facilities given to the Children of the Subordinate 
Employees on the East Indian Railway. 

6. *Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: (a) Is it a fact that certain conces- 
sions are given by the East Indian Railway administration in the shape 
of half hostel and tuition fees upto the eighth class only to the children 
of the subordinate employees of the East Indian llailway who attend a 
school situated more than five miles away from the places where their 
guardians are posted? 

(b) If so, will Government please state the principle on which these 
concessions are given upto eighth class only and not upto the matricula- 
tion standard? 

(c) Do Government propose to bring this matter to the notice of the 
Agent, East Indian Railway, with a view to considering the desirability of 
giving these facilities upto the matriculation class? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: (a) Under existing rules, assistance is limited to educa- 
tion for the period covered by the primary and middle standards, i.e ., up 
to and including the middle school or Junior Cambridge classes and secondly 
to cases where an employee is compelled to send his child or children to 
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a boarding school away from the station at which he is posted. It has been 
ruled that assistance should be . given if no school exists within five miles 
of the station at which employees can obtain education of the requisite 
standard for their children. For further particulars I would refer my 
Honourable friend to the rules governing the grant of assistance from 
railway funds to employees of State-managed Railways towards the edu- 
cation of their children, copies of which are available in the Library of the 
House. 

(b) and (c). When the rules were originally promulgated it was con- 
sidered that assistance up to the standard laid down was sufficient. Re- 
presentations have been made to the Railway Board that the period should 
be extended to the matriculation standard. These are under consideration 
at present. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: Is it not a fact that matriculation is the minimum 
qualification for most of the employments in the Railway Department, and, 
in view of this fact, is it not desirable to give aid up to the matriculation 
standard ? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: I have just informed the House that representations 
have been made to the Railway Board that the period should be extended 
to the matriculation standard and that these are under consideration at 
present. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: In view of the fact that the matriculation is the 
minimum standard, will the Railway Board consider the question sympathe- 
tically ? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: That is one of the circumstances which will be taken 
into consideration. 

Undertaking, of Honorary Work by Government Servants. 

7. *Mr. S. G. Jog: (a) With reference to the reply given to unstarred 
question No. 174 of 21st November, 1983, regarding undertaking of honorary 
work by Government servants, will Government be pleased to state whether 
any honorary or remunerative work in, or connected with, any recognised 
or unrecognised institution, Union, Company or Association, comes within 
the purview of the public duties of a Government servant? If not, why 
not? 

(b) What are the public duties of a Government servant under the Gov- 
ernment Servants’ Conduct Rules? 

(c) Are attending of public meetings, at homes, teas, garden parties, 
dinners, etc., also part of his public duties? 

The Honourable Sir Hafry Haig: (a) \ would refer the Honourable 
Member to Rule 15 of the Government Servants' Conduct Rules. 

(6) The public duties of a Government servant are not defined under 
the Government Servants* Conduct Rules. 

(c) I should hesitate to lay down any rule as to where pleasures end and 
duties begin. 
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Artists for the Mural Decoration in the India House, London. 

8. *Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: (a) Will Government be pleased to 
state how many artists have been paid during the current year for making 
their contribution to mural decoration in the India House, London? 

(6) How many of them were Indians? ; 

(c) What amounts wore paid to them? 

The Honourable Sir Trank Noyce: (a) Two. 

( b ) Both are Indians. 

(c) The information has been called for from the High Commissioner 
for India, London, and will be laid on the table of the House when received. 


Exclusion of Bombay Artists from Mural Decoration in the 
India House, London. 

9. *Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: (a) Will Government be pleased to 

state the reasons for the exclusion of Bombay artists from mura? decora- 
tion in the India House, London? 

(6) Are Government aware of the public meeting held on the 21st 
December under the presidentship of Sir Pheroz Sethna in this connection? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (a) The attention of the Honourable 
Member is invited to my reply to starred question No. 1222 asked by Sir 
Cowasji Jehangir on the 29th November last, and to the supplementary 
questions and answers, which followed on that reply. 

(6) Yes. 


Revision of the Pay of the Indian Civil Service and of the Indian 

Police Service. 

10. *Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Will Government be pleased to state 
whether the question of revising the pav of the Indian Civil Service and 
Indian Police, as far as it affects the new entrants, has yet been decided 
or not? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: No, Sir. There has been some un- 
expected delay in formulating the conclusions of the Government of India, 
and the Secretary of State has not yet been addressed. 


Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Will Government be pleased to state what 
further time they will take in regard to this matter ? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: Well, Sir, I hesitate to prophesy. 
When this question was raised last Session, I said that I hopfed we should 
address the Secretary of State very shortly. That expectation has unfortu- 
nately been disappointed; but unless some further complication arises, I 
do hope that we shall get off our recommendations to the Secretary of State 
before long. 
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Telegrams withheld in 1933. 

11. *Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Will Government be pleased to 
state: 

(i) how many telegrams were withheld in 1983; 

(ii) whether the senders and the addressees were informed or not; 

(iii) whether the charges of the telegrams withheld were refunded 

to the senders or not? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (i) The number of telegrams withheld 
during 1933 was 525. 

(ii) The senders were informed in cases in which telegrams were with- 
held under the Indian Telegraph Eules 15 and 180. 

(iii) The charges of pre-paid telegrams were refunded to the senders if 
withheld under the Indian Telegraph Eules. In other cases refunds were 
granted on application from the senders. 

Committee for Delimiting the Constituencies in India. 

12. *Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Is it a fact that no committee to 
delimit the constituencies in India has yet been appointed? 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Mitter: The reply is in the affirmative. 

Non-Delivery of a Cablegram addressed to Mr. Gandhi from the 
Editor, the United India, London. 

13. *Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Is it a fact that a cablegram 
addressed to Mr. Gandhi containing only good wishes sent on July 31 
by the Editor, the United India , London, was not delivered? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: There is no record of any message of 
the description given by the Honourable Member having been intercepted. 

Discontinuance of the Grant to Provincial Governments from 

the Salt Tax. 

14. *Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Is it a fact that Government intend 
to discontinue the grant to Provincial Governments from the Salt Tax? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: The Government of India have 
no such intention so long as the additional tax on imported foreign salt 
continues. 

Allocation oi Posts in Higher Services between the Various 

Communities. 

15. * Sirdar Harbans Singh Brar: Have the Government of India in 
the Home Department received a copjj of the following resolution of 
the Khalsa Darbar, dated the 3rd December, 1933? If so, what action 
do they propose to take in the matter? 

“The Khalsa Darbar views with grave concern the policy of the Government of 
India in the matter of allocation of posts in higher services between the various 
communities as disclosed in the recent confidential circular. 

The Darbar urges . upon tho Government of India to guarantee adequate represen- 
tation to the Sikhs in the higher services, as in the cases of Europeans and other 
important minority communities.” 
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The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: A copy of the resolution in question 
was received in the Home Department. I lay on the table a copy of the 
reply sent to the Khalsai Darbar. 


Copy of a letter No. F.-HI 19 /SS-Ests., dated the 15th December , 1983 , from the 

Government of India, Home Department , to. the General Secretary, Khalsa Darbar , 

Lahore . ' 

I am directed to acknowledge the receipt of your un-dated letter forwarding a 
copy of a resolution passed by the Khalsa Darbar, Lahore, on the 3rd instant, in 
which Government is asked to guarantee the Sikh community adequate representation 
in the higher services. 

2. In reply, I am to say that the Government of India have not recently issued 
any orders on the subject whether confidential or otherwise, and that the claim of the 
Sikh community, as of other important minorities, to proper representation in the 
services under their control will continue to be borne in mind as at present. 

Refusal by the Ceylon State Council to grant Preferences to 
certain Articles under the Ottawa Agreement. 

16. *Mr. P. E. James: (a) With reference to the answer to starred 
question No. 829, given on the 21st March, 1933, by the Honourable the 
Commerce Member, will Government kindly state whether any further 
action has been taken with reference to the action of the Ceylon State 
Council, in refusing to grant preferences to certain articles contained in 
Schedule E of the Ottawa Agreement, and in refusing a margin of pre- 
ferences to others? 

(b) Will Government please stale, the result of the visit of the 
Minister of the Ceylon Government to India in the early part of 1933? 

(c) In view of the importance of reciprocity in trade between India 
and Ceylon, do Government propose to consider the advisability of taking 
early steps to obtain preferences for certain classes of Indian goods in 
the market of Ceylon? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: (a), (b) and (c). Negotiations for 
mutual tariff preferences between Ceylon and India arc still proceeding. 

Non-Delivery of a Cablegram addressed to Mr. Gandhi from the * 
Editor, the Uxited Lydia, London. 

17. *Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: Is it a fact that a cablegram addressed 
to Mahatma Gandhi, containing only good wishes, sent on July, 31st 
last, by the Editor of the United India , London, was not allowed to 
he delivered? If so, where was it held up, and why? What is the 
text of the cablegram; and have the charges been refunded? What 
was the amount? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: The attention of the Honourable 
Member is invited to the reply I have just given to the starred question 
No. 13 by Mr. M. Maswood Ahmed. 

Refusal by Postal Authorities to register the Keadi Jewan , a 
Magazine published in Ujjain. 

18i *Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: (a) Are Government aware that a 
jnonthly magazine, called Khadi Jewan , is being published in Ujjain 
w. I.), for the last four years with the sole object of popularising the 
us© of Khadi or Khaddar cloth? 
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(6) Is it a fact that this paper has been refused registration by the 
postal authorities, with the result that it has to pay a higher rate of 
postage than other registered papers? If so, why has recognition been 
withheld from this paper? Do Government propose to take any steps 
in this matter? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (a) and ( b ). Government are not in 
possession of the precise information referred to by the Honourable Member; 
but an application, dated the 10th February, 1930, for the registration of 
the Khadi Jewan , a newspaper published at Ujjain in the Gwalior State, 
was received in the office of the Postmaster-General, Central Circle from 
the Manager, Gwalior State Khadi Sangh, Ujjain, but as it did not satisfy 
the conditions prescribed in clause 75 (1) (a) of the Post and Telegraph 
Guide, the paper was not granted the privilege of a registered newspaper. 

Government do not propose to take any action in the matter. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: May I know what are the conditions that were 
not complied with ? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: The main condition that was not com- 
plied with was that the application required the support of the Resident 
in the Gwalior State. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: Was the applicant informed of that? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: That T do not know. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: Will the Honourable Member see that the in- 
formation is given ? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: This happened as long ago as 1930 
and I should imagine that the applicant knows all the circumstances by 
this time. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: I am talking for future cases. 

Distribution of the Mohan-je-Daro Relics. 

19. *Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: (a) Will Government be pleased to state if 
they have distributed the ‘‘Moh<*m-je-Daro” relics? 

( b ) If so, how many and which finds have been given away to the 
British Museum in London? 

(c) Have any such relics been removed to the Central Museum at 
Delhi? If so, how- many and which? 

(d) Have any such relics been sent or are intended to be sent to the 
Municipal Museum, Karachi ? If so, how many and which ? 

(e) If the distribution has taken place, who was responsible for the 
actual distribution being made ? 

(/) Were any Members of the Legislature or of any committee consti- 
tuted under the Ancient Monument Act consulted ? If nob, why not ? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: (a) to (/). So far there has been no distribution of 
the Mohan-je-Daro relics. They are kept in the permanent local museum 
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which has been established at Mohan-je-Daro. The question, whether dupli- 
cates, of which the number is considerable, should be lent to important 
museums in India is being considered. The claims of Karachi will receive 
careful consideration. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: Who is considering them ? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: The Director-General of Archaeology in consultation 
with Government. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: Will the Committee which has been appointed 
under the Monuments Act be consulted ? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: No Committee has been appointed yet, but when it 
is appointed it will certainly be consulted. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: May I know if, until this Committee is appoint- 
ed, some Members of this House are going to be consulted ? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: That is a suggestion which I am prepared to pass on 
to the Director-General. We have not yet reached the stage of deciding 
the distribution of the relics. 

Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khan: Will it not he feasible to bring these 
relics to Delhi instead of keeping them in such an out-of-the-way place as 
Mohan-je-Daro? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: The position is that the Government of India decided 
some time ago thfit relics of this kind discovered in a particular place shall, 
in order to be appreciated in a proper focus, he kept near the site of exca- 
vation as far as possible. That is why there is a special museum at Taxila 
and there is also a museum at Mohan-je-Daro. But when there are a 
number of duplicates available, the question of distribution to important 
centres such as Calcutta or Delhi is also favourably considered. 

Stoppage of further Excavations at Mohan-je-Daro. 

20. *Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: Have Government decided to stop 
further excavations at ‘ Mohan- je-Daro*? If so, do they propose to ask 
any American, British, continental or Indian society, interested in such 
work, to carry on the explorations? If not, do Government propose to 
continue the work ? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: Owing to reduction in the departmental budget as a 
measure of economy, excavation work has had to be drastically reduced. 
No excavation was done at Mohan-jc-Daro in 1932-33. The Director-General 
of Archaeo'ogy in India is doing some on a modest scale this year. This 
it is intended to continue to the extent that the reduced resources of the 
Department permit. If any foreign or indigenous private society of recognis- 
ed standing wishes to supplement the activities of the Department its offer 
■will be carefully considered. 

, Lalchand Navalrai: May I know if the object of the amendment of 
the Monuments Act was to allow outside societies to work it if Government 
are not able to do it ? Have Government done anything in that direction ? 
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Mr. O. S. Bajpai: The object of the amending Act undoubtedly was to 
enable private societies to undertake excavation. But it was not the object 
of that Act that the Government of India should solicit aid from outside. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: If Government want outside societies to take 
up this work, have they advertised it? Otherwise, how are people going 
to know about it ? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: Government do not consider it necessary to advertise 
for applications for excavation, because the discoveries at Mohan-je-Daro and 
Harappa are well known to those who are interested in this subject. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: But this is a new thing where Government are 
.making explorations; and since the amending Act was passed, it has been 
the desire of Government to see that outside societies do it. So is it not 
necessary that some information should be given to them so that they may 
come in? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: I think my Honourable friend will appreciate the fact 
that what is known to people is not new to them. 


Distribution of Mohan -je-Daro Relics. 

21. *Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: Will Government be pleased to state 
if the distribution of the relics of ‘Mohan-je-Daro’ has been made and 
whether the articles were delivered on some payment or compensation, 
even nominal or without any charge? If the latter, why? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: I would invite the Honourable Member’s attention to 
the reply I have given to question No. 19. 

Result of the I ndo -Japanese Negotiations. 

22. *Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Will Government be pleased to state 
the result of the Indo-Japanese trade negotiations? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: The Honourable Member is referred 
to the record of the proceedings of the meeting between the Japanese and 
Indian Delegations held on the 5th January, 1934, which has been publish- 
ed in the Press, and a copy of which is in the Library of the House. 

Mr. B. Das: May I inquire if the Honourable Member is satisfied with 
the Indo-Japanese agreement ? 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): That is ask- 
ing for an expression of opinion. 

. Mr. B. Das: May I inquire if the Honourable Member's attention has 
been drawn to the wail of the Bombay .Millowners that the Indo-Japanese 
agreement is not satisfactory to the Bombay City? 

Mr. H. P. Mody: We have said nothing of the sort yet. (Laughter.) 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: My Honourable friend will have an 
opportunity of considering this wail very shortly when we consider the 
proposals we shall bring forward in regard to textiles. 
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Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: Will the whole agreement be laid before the 
Assembly for ratification? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: I myself had contemplated that the 
Indo- Japanese agreement could be most properly discussed on the occasion 
of the discussion of the Bill in regard to textiles which will incorporate its 
relevant provisions so far as duties are concerned and which I hope to bring 
forward some time next month. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra: May we expect to get a copy of the Tariff Board 
Report on these matters circulated before that date comes? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: I certainly hope so. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: May I ask whether the approval of this House will 
be sought by a definite vote? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: I do not think that it is customary 

to obtain the previous approval of the Legislature before an agreement of 
this description is signed; but the Legislature has it in its power to agree 
to or to refuse to agree to such matters as require legislative sanction 
before the agreement can be put into force. 

Sir Abdur Rahim: Is it a fact- that the agreement will be signed in 
Britain and not in India ? I saw some report like that in the newspapers : 
if so, I should like the Honourable Member to tell us the reason why. 

The Honourable. Sir Joseph Bhore ; I think that, following normal cus- 
tom in this matter, the formal treaty will undoubtedly be signed in 
London. 

Sir Abdur Rahim: It is only a commercial agreement: it is not a politi- 
cal treaty ? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: It is a commercial treaty with a 
foreign power; and, as my Honourable friend is aware, under the Consti- 
tution as it stands, only His Majesty's Government has the power to enter 
into such agreements or treaties on behalf of India. 

Mr. B. Das: Is it not a fact that the dominions constituting the mem- 
bers or units of the British Commonwealth have exercised the function of 
entering into commercial agreements with other sovereign States? 

The Honourable Six Joseph Bhore: I have no doubt that when India 
becomes a dominion, she will also exercise that power. 

Sir Abdur Rahim: Will the agreement be subjected to any sort of modi- 
fication by Britain or will it be accepted as it has been entered into here? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: As far as I am aware, there will be 
no modification of substance in the agreement whatsoever. ' 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra: Is not India an original member of tSe League of 
Nations and as such has it not got its own status? 
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The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: India is undoubtedly an original 
member of the League of Nations, but you cannot get away from the 
Constitution as it stands today. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: Will this House have an opportunity to discuss 
the agreement as a whole or only such portion of it as involves fresh tax- 
ation ? 

. The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore : My Honourable friend can discuss 
the agreement at any time during the budget discussion. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Is it a fact that Government had received 
certain instructions from the Home Government in this connection? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: No; certainly not. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Tn view of the fact that this matter has to 
be discussed in future, is it not desirable to circulate a copy of the agree- 
ment to the Members before introducing that Bill? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: I can assure my Honourable friend 
that Members will be in possession of all relevant papers before they are 
asked to partake in any discussion in this House. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra: May we take it that the Government of India were 
absolutely free in these negotiations without being put to any pressure 
from the British Government. 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: Absolutely. 

Mr. B. Das: Is it not a fact that, at the Imperial Economic Con- 
ferences, India is treated as £ unit member of the British Commonwealth 
of Nations and has equal status with the other dominions? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: I am afraid that I cannot go into 
discussions on the constitutional position and status of India. 

Mr. N. N. Anklesaria: Is any harm likely to be done by the agree- 
ment being signed in England rather than in India? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: Not that I am aware of, for the 

simple reason that the agreement, as it stands, will not be modified in 
any substantial detail. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: May I know from the Honourable Member if 
this agreement will be signed in England with the modifications that this 
House makes? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: J am not aware that this House is 
going to make any modifications. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: The Honourable Member should know that 
when the agreement is before us we are supposed to consider it and to 
make certain modifications which may be necessary: therefore, I am asking 
whether any modifications made by this House will be carried out .before 
it is signed. 
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The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: It is not opeu to this House to 
make any modifications in the treaty: it is open to this House to refuse 
to give sanction to any legislative proposals that need its approval. 

Ur. Lalchand Navalrai: Will they not be modifications ? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: Yes: if the Legislature refuses to 
sanction any proposal .of that description, then obviously to that extent 
the agreement will not be capable of being carried out. 

Mr. N. U. Joshi: May I ask whether the agreement will be signed 
by the High Commissioner for India or by the Secretary of State for 
India ? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: I am afraid I cannot give any 
information on that point. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: May I ask whether the Honourable Member will 
inquire as to what they propose to do in this matter? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: Certainly: as soon as I get informa- 
tion, I shall let Honourable Members know. 

Economic Degression in East Africa. 

23. *Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: (a) Has the attention of Government 
been drawn to the statement of Mr. Biharilal Anantani, Editor, Zanzibar 
Voice, East Africa, published in th«‘ issue of the Sind Observer of the 
31st December, 1933, drawing attention to the economic depression 
hitting hard the Indian community in all the provinces in East Africa, and 
demanding introduction of the principle of election in the Legislative 
Council ? 

(ft) What steps do Government propose to take to strengthen the right 
of the aforesaid demand on behalf of Indians in Zanzibar? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: (a) and (ft). Government have seen the newspaper 
report referred to by the Honourable Member. The Legislative Council 
of Zanzibar includes six nominated non-officials of whom two are Indians. 
The Government of India have received no representations from the Indian 
community of the Island asking for a change in the method of representa- 
tion. If such representations are received* they will be considered. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: Have the Government of India considered 
whether they should help the Indians there for getting election? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: I have said in the course of my reply that tne 
Government of India have not been asked by the Indians of Zanzibar to 
press for election. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: Now that the Honourable Member knows, 
from me at least (Laughter), that certain representations have been re- 
ceived from them, 1 am asking whether Government will be in a mood 
to consider the question of their getting election and helping them to get 
it. 
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Hr. G. S. Bajpai: I recognise that my Honourable friend’s authority 
on all 'questions is great, but, in matters of this kind, I .think that those 
who are intimately concerned, namely, the Indians in Zanzibar, — their 
wishes have to be ascertained first and they must prevail. 

Restrictions imposed on Mr. A. I. Qureshi at Durban. 

24. *Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: (a) Are Government aware that (i) Mr. A. 
I. Qureshi, a graduate of the University of London, and who has been 
awarded a special research scholarship by the University Bureau of the 
British Empire, was not allowed to land in Durban till he had submitted to 
the restrictions imposed on coloured persons entering the Union of South 
Africa; (ii) he was checked from journeying in the train save in the com- 
partment specially reserved “for coloured persons”; (iii) he was refused 
admission to cinemas, hotels and restaurants; and (iv) in all public con- 
veyances he was refused refreshment, and carefully segregated from contact 
with Europeans? 

(b) Are Government aware that Mr. Qureshi was furnished with letters of 
introduction by Lord Bledisloe, Governor-General of New Zealand, to Earl 
Clarendon, and General Smuts? 

(c.) Do Government propose to enquire into the above allegations and 
iijform this House of the result? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: (a), ( b ) and (c). As the Honourable Member is 
aware, non-Europeans are ordinarily subject to the disabilities mentioned 
in part (a) of his question. In special cases, exemption may be secured 
through the intercession of the Agent of the Government of India in South 
Africa. Mr. Qureshi, however, did not apprise him of his visit to the 
Union. The facts stated by the Honourable Member are probably correct; 
no inquiry is therefore necessary. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: Are there any coloured carriages there for 
coloured people separately? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: They are coloured, but the colour is uniform. 

Proposal of making over Sialkot to an Outside Authority. 

26. *Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: Is there any proposal to make over 
Sialkot, or any other portion of the Punjab in British India to any outside 
authority? If so, what exactly is the nature of the proposal? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: No such proposal is under considera 
tion. 

Criterion of Efficiency for Promotion on the North Western 

Railway. 

26. *Mr. Jagan Nath Aggarwal: (a) How many Indian, European 
and Anglo-Indian subordinates have officiated as Assistant Commercial. 
Transportation and Personnel Officers, on the North Western Railway from 
August 1931, upto now? 

( b ) How many European and Anglo-Indian subordinates on the 
North Western Railway, who have not crossed the efficiency bar, have 
been allowed during the last three years to supersede Indians who have 
crossed that bar, and why? 
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(c) What is the criterion' of efficiency for promotion* from subordinate 
service to lower gazetted service? 

(d) Is preference given for promotion to and confirmation in lower 
gazetted service to a subordinate who officiated longer in the Local Traffic 
Service over those who have officiated for lesser periods ? If not, why not ? 
Were .'there cases in which this principle was not observed? If so, why? 

Mr. P. B. Bau: I have called for information and will lay a reply on 
the table in due course. *■ 

Participation of Indian Shipping in the Coastal and Overseas 

Trade of India. 

27. *Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: (a) Will Government be pleased to state 
the measures which they have taken, or propose to take in the imme- 
diate future, as promised in their reply to question No. 782, dated the 
11th September, 1933, regarding participation of Indian Shipping in the 
coastal and overseas trade of India? 

(6) Are Government aware that the four smaller steamship companies 
are on the verge of being wiped out on account of the tariff and freight 
war raged by bigger companies? 

(c) Are Government aware that some negotiations were made between 
the British India and the Scindia Steam Navigation Companies only, and 
that the smaller companies were left out altogether?^ 

(d) If the reply to part (c) be in the negative, are Government pre- 

pared to obtain a copy of the agreement arrived at between the two 
companies mentioned in part (a), above and lay the same on the table of 
this Hpuse? . 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: (a) No specific promise was made 
in reply to the question referred to by the Honourable Member. The atti- 
tude of Government towards the question of the development of an Indian 
Mercantile Marine has, however, been fully explained on several occasions 
in the past in reply tc- questions asked in this House. The attention of 
the Honourable Member i3 particularly invited to the replies given to the 
questions asked on the subject by Mr. K. C. Neogy as recently as the 
1st December, 1933, and to the supplementary questions arising therefrom. 

(6) and (c). The Honourable Member is referred to the reply given 
by me to question No. 1277 asked by Mr. Neogy on the 1st December, 
1933, and to the supplementary questions arising in that connection. 

( d ) No. I would invite the Honourable Member's attention to the 
reply given by rne to a supplementary question asked by Mr. Neogy on 
the 1st December, 1933, in connection with his- question No. 1276. ■ 


. .. UNSTAREED QUESTIONS AND ANSWEBS. f .. ; 

Assistant Accounts Officers in the Auditor General’s Office. 

1. Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Will Government be. pleased to state 
how many of the Assistant Accounts Officers in the . Auditor , General's 
Office have got more than 30 years’ service? 
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TOp Honoi^«t)Io Sir George SdiusUri Oae’ 

. RESTRICTION AND CURTAILMENT IN THE NUAffcERDF JPA *9M 0»: 8^4*1.. 

Railways. 

2. Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad'/ (a) Is it a fact that the officials holding 
certain high posts on State Railways have the privilege of enjoying the 
.grant of iree passes for themselves and their families? 

(b) Is it also a fact that these concessions have been restricted and 
cut down to nearly 90 per cent.? 

•(c) Is it a fact that the employees when they entered the service had 
the contract to enjoy these privileges during the term of their services ? 
If .so, what is. the reason for reducing the number of passes? 

:v ’ fd) Are Government prepared to consider the desirability of restoring 
"these privileges, at least in the case of old employees? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: (a) Permanent employees of railways, whether officers 
' or subordinates, are allowed a certain number of free passes for themselves 
'Rhd. their* families The concession is not restricted to officials holding 
higli posts. / 

" ‘ ' {b) Restrictions were recently imposed on the number of passes 
admissible to officers on the analogy of the restriction that has always been 
^applicable to passes for subordinates. Officers were previously eligible 
for an unlimited number of passes, and it is not possible to estimate the 
Reduction in terms of percentages. 

f (c) The reply to the first part is in the negative. The > reason for 
imposing the restriction was that Government considered that the unlimit- 
ed concession previously given wap too liberal. “ . 

(d) Certain representations on this subject have been made and are at 
present under the consideration of the Railway Board. 

r.* .. v '■<" •; 

Restriction of Overseas Passages to Europeans under the Lee 

Concessions. 

3. Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: (a) Is it a fact that along with i the 
restriction- of parses on State Railways, overseas passages granted to 
Europeans under the Lee Concessions have not been curtailed? 

(b) If so, do Government propose to consider the desirability of 
•restricting them, too, proportionately? If not, why not? 

Mr, P. R. Ran: (a) Yes. 

(b), No. There is no analogy between the two. 

Racial Discrimination in the Admission of Indians to the Railway 
Social Clubs or Institutes. 

4. M*. M. Maswood Ahmad: (a) Is it a fact that.tbe railway 
social clubs institutes are maintained from the fines, which are realised 
mostly from Indians? 
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(b) Is it also a fact that European , and r An$o-Indian Employees 
Irrespective of their rank itf the railway service, SWF Ifflfiwuft * * admission, 
.to these clubs and institutes, while Indians even of higher status and 
rank are refused admission to them? 

( c ) If the answer to parts (a) and (b) be in the affirmative, do Gov- 
ernment propose to remove this racial discrimination especially when 
Anglo-Indians are claiming the rights of Indians? 

Mr. F. B. Bau: (a) Social Clubs and Institutes on Railways are 
.mainly maintained by the subscriptions of the members but are. assisted 
by grants from Staff Benefit Funds. These funds are built from fines and 
forfeited bonuses of subordinate staff and also from contributions from 
Railway Revenues. 

(b) and (c). A full statement of the existing position is contained in 
the memorandum furnished by the Railway Board to the Royal Cornmig- 
sion on Labour which is published in Volume VIII, Part I, of the evidence 
taken by them. I would refer the Honourable Member to pages 72 to 74 
.thereof. 

Retrenchment on the State and Company-managed Railways. 

5. Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: (a) Will Government be pleased to 
•state the number of Europeans and Indians, separately, who have beeil 
retrenched in the (i) higher, (ii) subordinate, and (iii) menial services, on 
<(i) State Railways, and (ii) Cornp.any-managed Railways? 

(b) Is it the policy of railway administrations to reduce only those 
post3 which are held by menials and subordinates? 

(c) If so, are Government prepared to consider the desirability of reduc- 
ing higher railway posts also at the time of .making retrenchment's and 
mot to reduce only the menial and subordinate posts? 

■ v 4 

Mr. P. B. Bau: (a) The information available with Government is as 
tfollows: i 

(i) State-managed Railways — 

Number retrenched up to 
15th September, 1982. 

Europeans. Indians. 

Officers '••••••• 19 33 

Subordinates and others .... 160 31,228 

(ii) Company-managed Railways — 

Number retrenched or permitted 
to retire voluntarily up to 
let December, 1932. 

■ ■ ■ . • • - ■» ■ . t , _ ■ 

Offioere , • • • 19 (includes one reduced). 

Subordinates . . . . ' . M94 

1 Inferior Jrteff . . . . - ^$07 

Workshop staff . . . • • • 3,831 

' ,J ' V 1 i a 
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Information as regards the number of Europeans included in thee? 
figures is not readily available. 

(b) No. 

(c) The possibility of reducing higher posts also is always carefully 
considered by Government when there is a necessity for retrenchment. 

Indian and European Railway Schools. 

6. Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: (a) Will Government please state: 

(i) the expenses incurred by each State Railway, separately on* 

the Indian and European schools; 

(ii) the number of students in each school; 

(iii) the expenses incurred on each student; and 

(iv) the percentage of expenditure on Indian and Europeaii 

schools? 

( b ) Are Government prepared to consider the desirability of closing 
down the schools where the number of students does not allow the relative 
expenses in these days of economic depression and economy? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: I have called for information and will lay a reply om 
the table in due course. 

Assistance for Children of Indian Railway Employees receiving 
Education in the Aligarh Muslim and Benares Hindu Univer- 
sities. 

7. Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: (a) Is it a fact that a fixed assistance 
is given to the children of the European and Anglo-Indian employees, even 
if they receive their education in outside European schools, such as, Oak- 
grove School, instead of local schools ? 

. (b) Is it also a fact that the children of Indian employees are denied 
this assistance if they join other institutions other than local ones? 

(c) If the answers to parts (a) and (b) be in the affirmative, do Govern- 
ment propose to consider the desirability of giving assistance to the 
children of those Indian employees who join the Aligarh Muslim University 
and the Benares Hindu University? If not, why not? 

Mr. P. R. Rau* (a) and ( b ). I understand that, prior to the introduc- 
tion of the new rules for educational assistance to Railway employees in 
1930, such assistance was generally given on the State-managed Railways. 
On the Great Indian Peninsula Railway such assistance was given to 
Indians as well as to European employees. Under the new rules which 
were -introduced in 1930 assistance is limited to those cases where an 
employee is compelled to send his children to a boarding school away from 
the station at which he is posted, owing to the absence of a school of the 
requisite standard at the station at which he is posted. There is no 
distinction made in this respect between European, Anglo-Tndian and 
Indian employees under the new rules. Staff in service at the time of the 
introduction of the new rules and who joined Rervice on State-managed 
Railways before the 1st February, 1929, were allowed the option of coming 
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render the operation of the new rules, or of receiving assistance on the 
scales, tetfms and conditions’ to which they were eligible prior to the in- 
troduction of these rules. 

(c) No. Under the new rules assistance is limited to education for the 
period covered by primary and middle standards. 

Stoppage of Increments of certain Clerks in the Accounts 
Department, East Indian Railway. 

8. Mr. S. G. Jog: With reference to the reply to unstarred ques- 
tion No. 205 of the 21st November, 1938. regarding stoppage of increments 
of certain clerks in the Accounts Department, East Indian Railway, will 
Government be pleased to lay on the table n copy of the order referred 
to in part (d) of the said question? If not, why not? 

Mr.. P. R. Rau: Government are not prepared ordinarily to place on 
the table of the House copies of departmental instructions. I may state, 
however, for the Honourable Member’s information that the instructions 
to the Chief Accounts Officer, East Indian Railway, were to fix the pay of 
the clerks in question on the 1st January, 1929, at what it was on the 31st 
December, 1928, their next increment falling due on the same date as in 
the old scale. 


Flying of the t Tnion Jack. 

9. Raja Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar: (a) Has the attention of 
Government been drawn to the reply d the Earl of Crewe regarding the 
flying of the Union Jack by British subjects, reported in the London Times 
of July 15, 1908, and reproduced in The Times Weekly edition of the 
29th June, 1933? 

(b) Do Government agree with the opinion expressed by the Earl of 
Crewe? If so, is there any objection to any Indian subject of His Majesty 
flying the Union Jack on the top of his' house at any time he liked? 

(c) Arc Government aware that banks, commercial houses and some 
public offices fly the Union Jack on Sundays and public holidays? 

(d) Is this privilege confined to or conferred only on institutions of the 
above kind? If so, arc there any orders of Government relating thereto? 

(<?) Are Government aware that miniature Union Jacks used as mascots 
in motor cars are objected to by the police on duty on the roads, especially 
when such flags are used on cars owned by Indians? 

(/) Do Government consider the using of the Union Jack as a mascot 
on motor cars illegal or objectionable ? If not, do Government propose to 
issue instructions to the Police Department informing them that Govern- 
ment have no objection to such flags being used as mascots? * 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: (a) to (d). The Union Jack may be 

flown by any Indian subject of His Majesty. 

(e) and (/). A miniature Union Jack' is. used as a distinguishing mark 
on the motor cars of certain high officials,- and the use by other persona 
"whether British or Indian of what is intended to be a distinguishing made 
is naturally not desirable. 



ISbiS'r'NOTicjE question anid ;Xkswe». ; 

JDamage caused by the Earthquake in North Bihar and Belief Measures; 

TAKEN BY GOVERNMENT. 

ML Gaya Prasad Singh: (a) Will Government be pleased to make a 
statement on the subject of the recent terrible earthquake izi North,* 
Bihar, with particular reference to the following points? 

' (i) the number of deaths, and injured; the approximate amount of 

loss to properties in the various towns and districts affected,, 
separately ; 

(ii) the kind and extent of relief measures undertaken to cope 
with the disastrous consequences of this unprecedented, 
calamity ; 

(iii) whether the Government of India propose to supplement the* 
efforts of the Local Government in the matter of financial* 
or other assistance to the distressed and homeless people? 

(h) Do Government propose to consider the necessity of recommending 
the remission of portions of Government demands in the affected area? 


The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: I am glad to have an opportunity of 
placing before the House the information in regard to this terrible calamity 
at present in our possession. T am afraid it is not possible for me to give 
as definite a reply to all the points raised in this question as I should wish. 
It will be recognised that the breakdown of communications, both by tele- 
graph, railway and road, makes it impossible to give any accurate estimate 
of the damage in outlying centres; while even in the towns principally 
affected, Monghyr, Muzaffarpur and Darbhanga, the total death roll cannot 
be accurately given until the debris of the fallen houses has been removed. 
I understand that outside the three large towns the total deaths are esti- 
mated to be approximately 700, and Jlis Excellency Sir James Sifton in 
his recent speech said that he hoped the number of deaths in the whole 
province may be found not to have exceeded 4,000. As regards the number 
injured, I regret no figures are available, but the Government of Bihar and 
Orissa and their local officers have taken all possible steps to make medical 
aid available to those injured in this catastrophe. Still less is it possible 
,to give at this stage even an approximate estimate of the total material 
damage. In the three principal towns in the affected area of North Bihar, 

, which corresponds to the major part of the districts of Champaran, Muzaffar- 
pur and Darbhanga, as well as in the town of Monghyr and its suburb 
Jamalpur on the south of the Ganges, it is estimated that not less than 
half the brick houses have been redacted to ruins or are standing in such 
'a dangerous state as to require demolition. It is fortunate that in the 
villages the destruction of house property was less. The ordinary ryots* 
jiouses built of. mud and wattle with thatch or lightly tiled 1 roofs 1 did not 
.iujier so ^erverety, the damage, being caused mainly to the brick built 
Opuses of the more well-to-do. Great damage has been done to comrOtmicct- 
rtio&E^botti by roai) and railway ; in many placfes rbads have beeA'btodly 
oroJten ^ahd ha places obliterated, while brid^es have bedh dddt&^dbr 
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tendered unsafe. The general position, as f&r as c$nbe '^/nregent estiiiriaied, 
to property, may he described as'follows! »' T - -A*. 

(1) Destruction of Government buildings, such as courts, offices, 
residences, etc. No estimate can be framed of the total cost of replace- 
ment or repairs of these buildings, but His Excellency the Governor has 
stated that in one town alone Government buildings of the value of Rs. 80 
lakhs are said to be in ruins. There is also the very severe damage doner 
to the Railways, and in particular to the East Indian Railway Settlement 
and Workshops at Jamalpur as well as to the Bengal and North Western 
Railway, which serves the affected area of North Bihar. The expenditure 
necessary to repair the damage at. Jamalpur is estimated at not less than 
Rs. 50 lakhs. 

(2) Local Bodies (District Boards and Municipalities) have also suffered 
heavy loss owing to the destruction of dispensaries, hospitals and schools, 
as well as owing to the damage done to roads and bridges. 

(3) Of the total damage caused to private property in towns, it is im- 
possible to give any estimate, but, as I have stated before, the total destruc- 
tion of houses in Monghyr and the three chief towns of North Bihar is 
very heavy. 

(4) It is also not possible to give even an approximate estimate of the 
damage to agricultural lands. In some places grey mud and sand has 
erupted, and to what extent this will affect the future, fertility of the land 
cannot at present be estimated. Nor is it possible to give an estimate pf 
the damage to standing crops. It appears that greater damage has been 
done to the low lying lands and the damage to the rabi crops growing on 
.these lands is the more serious in view of the fact that in much of the 
affected area the paddy crops had been destroyed by floods. The most 
serious blow’ to the cultivators at the moment probably arises from the 
destruction of sugar factories. As His Excellency the Governor has pointed 
out, the three districts affected contain about 200,000 acres upder sugar 
cane producing 2^ million tons of cane; at least half of the mills which 
deal with the. cane have been put out of action. This creates a serious 
problem, for the cultivators are thus deprived to a large extent of the 
market for what is the most profitable crop in this area. 

Such being the extent of the disaster, as at present estimated, I now 
turn to the relief measures, and [ take this opportunity of paying a tribute, 
which, I trust, the House will fully endorse, to the Government of Bihar 
and Orissa and to their officers for the steps which they have taken to 
meet this unprecedented calamity. (Applause.) 1 understand that in the 
townSj such as Darbhanga and Motihari, which, for several days, w$re 
isolated from communication with the outside world, the local officers with- 
out any outside help at once organised relief for the afflicted population and 
took steps to control the supply of the necessaries of life to the population. 
The most immediate needs of the stricken towns were the supply of medical 
relief, the supply of shelter and protection against the cold, the provision 
of adequate water supply, the organisation of supplies of food and other 
commodities and the removal of ruined houses. In the w’hole area it was 
urgently necessary to restore communications both by rail and road to 
enable the outlying centres to obtain supplies and cultivators to market the 
crops which have survived. It w r as also necessary to take prompt steps to 
prevent any outbreak of looting in the affected towns. To meet the latter 
- possibility, * police were promptly drafted to the area and it is satisfactory 
>to note.that there have been. no #igns of , disorder. pr 




medical relief, I can only quote, instances of t .vhajfc has been done nine, • 
doctors were at once‘ sent to Monghyr when the first call for assistance' 
came, and doctors and medical students have been sent to Muzaffarpur, ' 
Darbhanga and Motihari. Other doctors are available and will be sent to 
mufassil areas as soon as communications enable them to get there. The 
Bed Cross and other charitable organisations have also assisted in this work. 
In Muzaffarpur, for example, 12 relief centres and four sanitation centres 
have been opened and areas have been prepared for refugee camps. The 
problem of providing accommodation for the houseless population has been 
facilitated by the supply of tents by the Army, and I must mention in this 
connection the very prompt and generous help given by Messrs. Tata Iron 
and Steel Company, to. the town of Monghyr, by despatching a special 
train with iron sheets and foodstuffs together with officers and mechanics 
to erect shelter. I understand that the arrangements in Monghyr for the 
relief of the temporary needs of the stricken population are in such good 
order now that special officers deputed to assist from Patna have returned. 


I have referred to the assistance given by the Army by the supply of 
tents. I may add that His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief, as soon 
as the extent of the disaster was known, at once offered to give any assist- 
ance that was possible from the resources of the Army, an offer that was 
immediately and gratefully accepted by the Government of Bihar and 
Orissa. Sappers and Miners have been deputed to Monghyr, Muzaffarpur 
and Darbhanga and have rendered the greatest help in removing debris 
of ruined houses; and iii dealing with dangerous buildings the detachment 
of the East Yorkshire Regiment stationed at Muzaffarpur. has also rendered 
valuable help. Eunds have been given to district officers for the immediate 
relief of distress and these will be supplemented by the funds which will be 
collected as a result of His Excellency the Viceroy’s appeal. One great 
need of the houseless population is blankets, but I understand that this 
need is being met, and, though no doubt many more will be required, 
10,000 blankets have already been sent out from Patna to the affected 
towns. As regards communications, the Bengal and North Western Rail- 
way are making most strenuous and efficient efforts to restore the damage 
and I understand that railway communication is now open with Muzaffarpur. 
As regards road communication, the Local Government have made funds 
available to the District Boards, and this important work is being pushed 
on as rapidly as possible. The important question of water supply is also 
being dealt with by sinking tube w r ells and disinfecting tanks. 

I trust that this survey of the situation will make clear the extent of the 
disaster and the energetic and comprehensive steps which have been taken 
by the Government of Bihar and Orissa and their officers assisted by volunt- 
ary helpers and the Army to meet the more immediate needs of the stricken 
population. Very much remains to be done and I have no doubt that II. E. 
the Viceroy’s appeal for funds will meet with a prompt and generous re- 
sponse from all classes and all parts of India. The survey which I have 
given is, as [ stated, only approximate, and the question of the extent to 
which it may be necessary for the Government of India to render financial 
assistance to the Government of Bihar "and Orissa is one which cannot be 
decided till the full extent of the damage is more accurately known. Still 
less is it possible till a definite estimate has been framed of the damage 
to agricultural lands to say what action may be required in the matter of 
refnission of Government demands in the affected area. This is primarily 
a question for the Local Government and I have no doubt that it will receive 
their ‘most careful consideration; 



motion re sympathy of the legislative r assembly with 

THE EARTHQUAKE SUFFERERS IN BIHAR ^Nl) ORISSA. ^ 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Hitter (Leader of the House): Sir, with 
your permission, I move: ; 

. “That this Assembly places on record its deep sympathy with the people of the 
province of Bihar and Orissa and the other areas in their distress in consequence of 
the severe earthquake that has caused widespread suffering and distress in the areas 
affected and requests the President to convey the sympathy of this House to the 
sufferers. This Assembly trusts that the Government as well as the Princes and 
people of India will do all that lies in their power to help in alleviating the distress 
of the sufferers/' 

I do not think that any speech is necessary in support of the motion. It 
is not a party question. I hope that the efforts of the public authorities 
and the private agencies will be co-ordinated and there will be no over- 
lapping, so that the maximum amount of relief may be available . from the 
united efforts of all. Sir, I move. 

Sir Abdur Rahim (Calcutta and Suburbs: Muhammadan Urban): Sir,. I 
associate myself with wliat has fallen from the Leader of the House and 
there can be no doubt that the Party which I represent and all the other 
Parties and the Honourable Members of this House will respond to the 
appeal that has been made in order to afford relief to the sufferers in this 
unprecedented calamity. The account that has been given by the Honour- 
able the Home Member has shocked us even more than the account which 
appeared in the newspapers and what we heard from private sources. As 
has been pointed out., the extent of the loss of life and damage to property 
cannot yet be accurately estimated, bu‘., so far as has been ascertained, 
it is something which can only be described as terrible, 'flic damage to 
Government property and to railway property has also been considerable 
and there can be no doubt that what will be necessary to restore the previous 
state of things in the stricken areas will he a great burden on the Provincial 
Government as well as on the Government of India. The nouse is aware 
that not only the Government of Bihar are doing all that lies in their power 
to alleviate the sufferings of the people, but also the military authorities 
and private efforts and enterprise and philanthropy have not been lacking 
in making endeavours to do all that is possible in order to bring relief to 
those who have suffered. In this connection, I may venture to make one 
suggestion. It may well be apprehended that the volcanic activity which 
has taken such a heavy toll of life and property in North Bihar may not 
disappear altogether. At any rate the.e will be apprehension of recurrence 
and 1 take it that the Government will consider seriously whether in 
planning out the restoration of the towns flint have been demolished and 
the villages that have been damaged or destroyed care will be taken to 
see that any possible repetition of an earthquake of this magnitude may 
not find the inhabitants wholly unprepared as they were now. In other 
countries where earthquakes are of more frequent occurrence care is taken 
to build houses of materials which will resist shocks as much as possible and 
•care should also be taken to provide open spaces to permit of the inhabitants 
•escaping from the falling houses. I think every section of this House will 
heartily endorse the motion that has been made by the Honourable the 
Leader of the House. 

Mr# B. V. . Jadhav (Bombay Central* Di vision : Non-Muhammadan . 
Bural): On behalf, of the( Democratic Party, . I - heartily associate .myself.. 

“ ' ( 25 ) 
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with the motion moved' hy the Leader of the House and I endorse every 
word that haq fallen from the lips of the Leader of the Independent Party.. 
The calamity that has overtaken the province of Bihar was not at alt 
expected and I am very glad to see that both the Government and the people 
are very alert in affording relief to the stricken districts. This is a case in 
which considerations of party and faction ought to be obliterated and every 
one ought to stand shoulder to shoulder in affording relief to the unfortunate 
people, I am very glad to read in the morning papers that the Government 
of Bihar and Orissa have welcomed the co-operation of Congress leaders, 
and on this occasion the Congress and tb© Government are working zeal- 
ously and in union for the alleviation of misery. This will show to Govern- 
ment that the objects of the Congress are not so subversive as they are* 
sometimes misunderstood to be. This welcome co-operation between the 
Congress and the Government, 1 expect, will lead to better understanding 
of each other and the Congress leaders will now turn their attention more 
and more to the social side of the question and in this way they will be of 
immense use to the people, not only of Bihar and Orissa, but other parts of 
the country. I may assure the Government that this House fully endorses 
and supports the action they have taken and they will take in this connection 
and that this House wholeheartedly supports the motion that has been, 
moved by the Honourable the Leader of the House. 

&aja Bahadur Q. Krishnamachariar (Tanjore rum Trichinopoly : Non- 
Muhammadan Rural) : Sir, I wholeheartedly associate myself with the 
expression of sympathy as well as with the expectation of help from all 
parts of the House and from people outside in this very terrible calamity. 
But I must say at the outset that this was not an entirely unexpected 
one in South India in spite of the laughter that comes from that side of 
the House. It is an unfortunate tragedy in this country that people who 
follow the old ideas are hooted \nd yet, Sir, a prophesy was made in 
South India of the occurrence of this earthquake some time ago. Nobody 
took them seriously; well, in the end they proved to be right, and those 
who merely proceeded to scotf, 1 hope, have now remained to pray. {An 
Honourable Mnnbn “What do you do?”) Well, when I am in the 
Government I will tell you exactly, and when I occupy the leadership of 
the country I will tell exactly what I will do. At present, as a humble 
citizen of the Empire, I am only deploring. When the matter waft 
brought to the notice of the country, the people in authority and the res- 
ponsible leaders who claim to represent the people said they were all taken 
by surprise and consequently I enter a caveat against my friend, Mr. 
Jadhav’s statement that this was entirely unexpected. However, it is 
no good quarrelling. Sir, recently we were the victims of a cyclone in 
South India of unprecedented severity and within a month of that there 
was this most appalling calamity I I do hope the country will stand up 
as one man and help the sufferers from calamities throughout the country. 
Sir, this earthquake visited not only North Bihar, but also Calcutta and 
other far-off places and Nepal where, it appears, the capital city as well 
v as two or three important cities have been reduced to complete ruins. 

' Sir, I do not intend to take up further the time of the House, but I do 
suggest that a subscription list should be opened headed by the Members 
of this Assembly and that they would one and all contribute, from the 
) smallest man to the biggest, whatever they could really afford and thua 
vfthow pratftieatty their sympathy with the # sufferers. (near* hear.) 4 
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Mr. 0. 8. Rang* Iyer (Rohilkund and Kumaon Divisions: Non-Muham,- 
niadan '’Rural): Sir, I rise to associate myself with the expressions that 
have fallen from the Leader of the House and I entirely agree with him 
that this is no occasion for speechifying. As pointed out by the Leaded 
of the Centre Party, which occupies a central position in this House, it 
is deeds which tell better than words, and if Members of this Legislature* 
can give a lead in actual deeds and open up a subscription list and folio# 
that up by relief work by going to their constituents and urging them to 
subscribe more liberally for the sake of those stricken people Who need 
so much succour in their dire, dark extremity, then this Legislature- 
would have justified itself. Sir, the language of genuine grief and soli* 
oitude is short. 

Sir Les lie Hudson (Bombay: European): Sir, I am grateful for this 
opportunity of associating myself and my Group and, through that Group, 
the whole of the European community in India, in extending sympathy 
to the sufferers in this great calamity. I am perfectly certain the Euro- 
pean community throughout India will not be slow to answer the appeal 
of His Excellency the Viceroy and that they will do their best by contributing; 
in money and kind to ameliorate the sufferings of these people who have 
lost so much in this terrible catastrophe. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad (Patna and Chota Nagpur cum Orissa: 
Muhammadan): Sir, I come from a town in ruins and from a province 
of ruined towns. I am afraid the account given by the Government will 
in the end prove to be an under-statement. On the strength of what I 
have seen, I can say that in fact in the end it will prove to exceed the 
calamity as it has been depicted by the Government. Considering that 
there is not a single house standing in Monghyr and that the dead bodies 
in Monghyr, Muzaffarpur and Darbhanga are still under the debris it will 
not be an exaggeration if I say that the number of the dead cannot be 
less than ten thousand. Very few people can dare entering the ruins 
of these towns. Sir, ttn days ago, in Bihar, there was a town, Monghyr, 
but there is no such town in Bihar now. I am thankful to the Bihar Gov- 
ernment that they are doing whatever was and is in their power, and espe- 
cially to the Education Minister who is taking a \ery keen interest in 
this matter. Day and night he is working, and with his help it was 
possible to keep the prices at the normal level. But I want to draw the 
attention of the Central Government through jou, Sir, that the Provin- 
cial Government is not in a position really to help the province. Their 
resources are very very limited, and unless the Government of India, 
extend their liberal hands, it will be very very difficult to provide even 
shelter to these half-naked, starving and homeless men — to those who have 
lost thoir property, who have lost their relatives and children. Tn addi- 
tion to the calamity of earthquake there, they have had before that floods 
which ruined the paddy crop. There was some hope about the rabi crops, 
but the recent floods ruined the whole of such crops. I, therefore, request 
all the Departments of the Government to help not only from the relief 
funds collected by them, but from their own funds as well. There are many 
funds in the hands of the Government from which they cail give suffi- 
cient help to that part of India. 

Sir*, ohe more fact' I tyarifc 'to bring to the hotice of this House- and' 
'’this 'eoimfey *Hd» that 1 & 1 tliifc* thik ^ rather Seufe 
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xmcfer .the -shadow of North Bihar in this matter. No doubt their suffer- 
ings have been very very severe, but I hope that the Central Government 
.and the- Local Government will not forget South Bihar as well. In Patna, 
abont 26 per cent of the houses have come down and about 50 per cent 
more are waiting to be demolished, and it is impossible to repair the vast 
dumber of other houses. Sir, it is not in out power to rebuild the vast 
number of houses which several generations of our ancestors had built, 
»and I hope the Central Government will give full consideration to the 
• case of South Bihar as well as North Bihar. With these words, I wholly 
agree with the words which have fallen from my Leader. 


, Mr. Gaya. Prasad Singh (Muzaffarpur cum Champaran: Non-Muham- 
. madan): Sir, on behalf of the suffering humanity of North 
12 Nook. g|] iar an( j other areas affected and afflicted by the recent 
earthqua^^. I beg to express our sense of grateful appreciation of this 
Special motion which you, Sir, have permitted the Leader of the House 
,to make, and to the other Members of the House for having so warmly 
supported that motion. Really, Nortli Bihar is a tract in desolation 
today. What were once flourishing town like Muzaffarpur, Darbhanga, 
Mongliyr, Champaran and Bliagalpur have now been absolutely ruined. 
I am afraid the popular estimate puts the number of casualties much 
higher than the official figures would seem to indicate, as there are 
innumerable dead bodies believed to be buried under the debris of fallen 
houses which have not yet been removed from their sites. There is a 
danger of the outbreak of an epidemic following in the wake of the stink- 
ing smell that comes out from the towns devastated by the earthquake, 
'filings that are most immediately needed at the present moment are 
foodstuffs, salt,, kerosene, medical aid, housing materials, blankets, and a 
good supply of drinking water. In this bitter cold thousands and thousands 
of people are living out in the open under improvised huts. E\on the 
materials for building huts are not easily available as I know from my 
own experience. Both of my houses have fallen down, and my family 
and children are living out exposed to cold, at night. Building materials 
are not easily available as the demand for them is so groat. I am 
thankful to. the Government of Bihar and Orissa and to the local officials 
fpr the steps they have already taken in the matter, but as an eye- 
witness to the scenes of horror I witnessed in Muzaffarpur, I must say 
that the measures that have been taken are altogeiher inadequate to cope 
with the magnitude of the disaster. 1 am thankful to Their Majesties the 
*King Emperor and the Queen Empress for the practical sympathy which 
they have graciously shown by giving a contribution to the Relief Fund. 
I note with gratitude on behalf of my people that Their Excellencies Lord 
Willingdon and Lady Willingdon have opened a Relief Fund. There are 
also non-official agencies like (lie Congress Organisation and other private 
bodies and individuals who have come 1o the rescue of the afflicted people, 
and their efforts must be supplemented and co-ordinated without reference 
to political, racial, or other differences. My thanks are due to them as 
woll. The disaster that has overtaken my part of the country transcends 
all limitations of class, creed or colour. Suffering humanity calls for 
speedy rtlief. Unless these efforts are forthcoming instantaneously, I am 
salraid the’ sufferings of the people will be intensely prolonged. In’ this 

to suggest that the railways may be asked to give 
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facilities for the free carriage of material^ that may be. required. for budd- 
ing houses or foodstuffs, etc., to the places that sorely stand in need , of 
them. Sir, this is not a time when I should dilate upon the details of the 
calamity. The calamity is too vast and too recent’ J for us 'to attempt to 
make even an approximate estimate of the extent of. the damage done to* 
life and property, but from the full account which my Honourable friend, 
the Home Member, has given to the House in answer to my question, it 
will appear that the extent of the disaster is altogether unprecedented in 
the annals of this country. I hope that this special motion will be 
passed unanimously by this House, and that a copy of it you, Sir, will 
kindly forward to the Government of Bihar and Orissa and to the other 
authorities concerned for distribution amongst the sorely afflicted people. 
It will be a sort of consolation to them that in the midst*, of their trials 
and tribulations they have got the sympathy and support of the repre- 
sentatives of the country in this House. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : Before 
putting the motion, the Chair would like to associate it with the sentiments 
given expression to by the representatives of all sections of this House. 
The information now available to tlio country about this disaster must at 
this stage be necessarily incomplete, but even judging from the meagre 
information that is now available, we can realise that the magnitude of 
the disaster is most appalling. The response that the coontrv has made 
to the appeal made by Their Excellencies is already very encouraging/ 
This House must be congratulated on having thought fit to express their 
sympathy with the sufferers, but the Chair sincerely hopes and trusts that 
every Honouiable Member of this House will show a practical proof of his 
individual sympathy, not merely by subscribing himself to the Fund opened 
by His Excellencv the Viceroy, but by persuading his friends and the 
members of his constituency to respond to the appeal that has been made. 
(Applause.) It is in that wav that we can give practical proof of the- 
sympathy to which we give expression to in this House today. When this.* 
motion is adopted, it would be the duty of the Chair tq communicate to 
His Excellency the Governor of Bihar and Orissa and to' his Government 
the deep sympathy of this House with the sufferings of the. people of Bihar 
in this dire calamity. The question is: 

“That this Assembly places on record its deep sympathy with the people of the 
Province of Bihar and Orissa and the other areas in their distress in consequence of 
the severo earthquake that has caused widespread suffering and distress in the 
areas affected and requests the Piesident to ron\ev the sympathy of this House to the 
sufferers. This Assembly trusts that the (government as 'well as the Princes and 
people of Tndia will do all that lies in their power to help in alleviating the distress 
of the sufferers.” 

The motion was adopted. 


MOTION EOR ADJOURNMENT. 

Recommendations of the Capitation Tribunal 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): I have 
received a notice from Sirdar Harbans Singh Brar that he proposes to ask 
for leave to make a motion for the adjournment of the* business- of^thd* 1 
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'House today for the purppfle ti discussing a definite matter of urgexit 
public 'importance as follows : 

“The unsatisfactory nature of the decision announced by His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment on the recommendations of the Capitation Tribunal, that is the inadequate 
•Contribution and compensation promised to India therein.” 

I have to inquire whether any Honourable Member 1ms any objection to 
this motion. 

(No objection was taken.) 

As no objection has been taken, I declare that leave is granted and that 
the motion will be taken up for discussion at 4 p.m. this afternoon. '' 

The notice given by Mr. B. Das will have to be made tomorrow, because 
Only one motion for adjournment can be made in a day. 


GOVERNOR GENERAL’S ASSENT TO BILL. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukbam Chetty) : I have now 
to inform Honourable Members that the following Bill which was passed 
"by both Chambers of Indian Legislature during the Novcmber-December 
Session, 1933, has been assented to by His Excellency the Governor 
•General under the provisions of sub-section (1) of section 68 of the Govern- 
ment of India Act, namely, the Indian Tariff (Second Amendment) Act, 
1933. 


PANEL OF CHAIRMEN. 

- Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : I have to 
inform the House that under Rule 3 (1) of the Indian Legislative Rules, I 
nominate Sir Abdur Rahim, Mr. K C. Ncogy, Sir Leslie Hudson, and Mr. 
"N. M. Joshi on the Panel of Chairmen for the current Session. (Applause.) 


STATEMENTS LAID ON THE TABLE. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster (Finance Member) : Sir, I lay on 
‘tiie table : 

(i) the information promised in reply to part (a) of starred question 
No. 1887 asked by Sirdar Harbans Singh Brar on the 12th of December, 
1933; and 

(ii) the information promised in reply to parts (c) and (d) of starred 
•question No. 1437 asked by Mr. &. C. Mitra on the 16th December, 1933 


Loan advanced to the Bahawalpue State. 

*1387. (a) The following are the figures for capital and interest outstanding on the 31st 
•of October, 1333, in the loan advanced to Bahawalpur State : 


Capital . 
Interest 


Ra. 

9,72,81,189 

2,25,88,448 


Total . 11,98,14,682 


ATeto .—'nw above figete_a„do not include a pum of Ra., 62,11,844 in 'accost of 
fgtataat ,np to .*}» 30th of S<$Up>ber J928 which was paid by the 'State lit cash 
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Amount paid to thk Bengal Government ,$ pssp . 9&ABJBO « tmr ..addi- 
tional Salt Duty. 

/ 

*1437. (c) and (d). The Grovernment of Bengal have reported that the puma paid 
to them on account of their share of the additional import duty on foreign salt 
have been credited to the general revenues of the province and have been utilised 
towards reducing the large deficits on revenue account which have been a feature of 
the provincial finances during these years of economic depression. 

Mr. G. R. F. Tottenham: Sir, I lay on the table: 

(i) A statement giving the information promised in reply to starred 
question No. 50 asked by Mr. Gaya Frasad Singh on the 24th August, 
1933; 

(ii) the information promised in reply to unstarred questions Nos. 303- 
304 asked by Mr. E. H. M. Bower on the 11th December, 1933; 

(iii) the information promised in reply to starred question No. 1263 
asked by Mr. S. G. Jog on the 1st December, 1933; 

(iv) the information promised in reply to unstarred question No. 239 
asked by Mr. S. G. Jog on the 5th December, 1933; and 

(v) the information promised in reply to part (a) of unstarred question 
No. 353 asked by Mr. Goswami M. R. Puri on the 16th December, 1933. 


Allegations against the Military in Calcutta. 

*50. It is regretted that negotiations wit*' the Hindu Sabha have broken down. 
As suggested by the Honourable Member, the desirability of taking the rliptter to a 
civil court is now being considered. 


Use of a Eurasian Company of Artillery in the Bhutan War. 


*303. (a) Yes. 

(b) Tt was formed in 1858 and disbanded in 1869. 

(c) The Establishment np to 15th September, 1865 was : 

Captain 

Lieutenant 

Staff Sergeant 

Sergeants 

Corporals 

Buglers 

Gunners 

Boys on half pay as gunners ..... 

Lascars 

Bhistis 

Sweeper 

Hospital establishment j — 

Christian Native Doctor 

Shop Cooley . 

Bhisti . 

Cook . 

Sweeper 
Dooly Bearers 



1 

1 

1 

5 

6 
2 

88 

12 

2 

2 

1 

1 

I 

I 

I 

I 

, * 
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TW'Estafelisl&nen'f aft i? 1 6th 'September, 1848, mk s — 

Captain or 2nd Captain ....... 1 

Lieutenants . ‘ 2 

Assistant Surgeon »1 

Eurasians — 

Sergeant Major 1 

Sergeants 4 

Corporals .......... 4 

Bombardiers 4 

Gunners ^ 60 

Trumpeters 2 

Native Drivers — 

Havildars 4 

Naiks 4 

Drivers &2 

Native establishment — 

Grass-cutters 41 

Farrier 1 

» Mistree-Smith 1 

Fileman 1 

Fireman 1 

Hammerman 1 

Mistree-Carpenter ........ 1 

Carpenter 1 t 

Moochie 1 

Lascars 2 

Bhistis 2 

Sweeper 1 


Eurasian Company op Artificers. 

*304. \a) There was a company of Carnatic Ordnance Artificers who were attested 
men and liib]e to proceed on active service The Officer Commanding the company 
was the Superintendent, Gun Carriage Factory, Madras. 

(&) and (c) No official records are available. 

* t 

Leave and Pension of Military Employees invalided durino the 

Great War. 

*1263. (a) No. 

(6) Copies of the previous questions and answers mentioned . by. the Honourable 
Member have been sent to the Controller of Military Pensions, Lahore. 
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Bates of Disability Pension admissible to Non-Combatant Civil 
Subordinates of the Army in iNbu. 

239. (a) Under the rules m force in 1915 the relative rank of a civil officer -not 
feeing an Indian officer, drawing Rs. 200 to Rs. 249 a month, was " ‘Lieutenant of 
less than three years' service”. Pensions to Indian civil officers drawing a salary of 
Rs. 200 a month or upwards were granted at specified rates subject to a maximum 
.of half their salary and no relative rank was assigned to them. 

The subsequent changes in the relative rank of the officer mentioned were : 

Date of effect. Relative rank. 

15th Mqy 1922 or the date of com- Second Lieutenant* 
moftcement of War, if more 
favourable. 

2nd January, 1925 . , . . — Warrant Officer, Class II. 

21st October, 1925 . t . Sub-Conductor. 

(b) It is not possible to answer this question without knowing the classification 
of disability. ' 


Retrenchment of Ministerial Staff in the Army Headquarters. 

» 

t 

353 (cr) The mfoimation asked for is given in the statement below : 


Office, 

Retrenchment carried out in regard to ministerial 
establishment during 


1929-30. 

1930-31. 

1931-32. 

19.52-33. 

1933-34. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Ra. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

G. S. Branch 

8,670 

11,580 

11,580 

3,522 

33,852 

A. G.’s^Branch 

• • 

• • 

3,921 

15,224 

15,686 

Q. M. G.’s Branch 

• t • 

60,660 

6,378 

14,592 

3,720 

M. G. 0. Branch 

11,181 

9,928 

25,472 

• • 

• • 

M. S. Branch . # , 

. •• 

• • 


6,420 

• • 

E.-in-C.'s Branch , . * . 

• 12,480 

2,700 

13,464 

1,908 

a • 

Medicajl Directorate 

7,716 

5,316 

8,748 

. . 

• • 

J. A. G 

• • 

.* 


1,310 

| 1,210 

A - M. S. (P, . . . „ 

• * 

• • 


• • 


Contracts Dir. . 

• • 

• • 

• i 

1 

• • 

A. D. O. S. (P) . . . 

26,000 

55,000 

60,000 

• 

• a 

R.A.F. .... 

•• 

i,iao 

•• 

4,000 

• • 


a 
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Mr. P. R. Rau: Sir, I lay on the table: 

(i) the information promised in reply to a supplementary question to* 
starred question No. 29, asked by Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh on the 28rd 
August, 1933; 

(ii) the information promised in reply to starred questions Nos. 798- 
800 and 804-813 asked by Rai Bahadur Lala Brij Kishore on the 12th 
September, 1933 ; 

(iii) the information promised in reply to starred question No. 1089 
asked by Eai Bahadur Kunwar Eaghubir Singh on the 21st November, 
1933; and 

(iv) the information promised in reply to starred questions Nos. 1334 

and 1338 asked by Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen on the 11th December,. 
1933. I ' 


Railway Accident near Mokameh on the East Indian Railway. 

*29. The Agent, East Indian Railway reports that a force of punitive police which 
had prior to the accident, been quartered at Burhee was the first to receive news of 
it and the Deputy Superintendent in charge hurried to the scene with as many of his 
force as he could collect. They remained there until relieved by the ordinary police 
force. 1 \ 


Retrenchment in the East Indian Railway Press. 


*798. (a) This is generally correct; but one clerk was also retrenched. 

(6) and (e). No. 

(d) Yes. r 

(e) Computers are not necessary for calculating the wages of Technical Staff 
working on monthly pay but are required for pricing and estimating work. 

(/) Yes because neither the costing, nor the pricing system had been introduced 
into the Eastern Bengal Railway press. 

(g) There were only two Computers in the East Indian Railway Press in 1926 
and now there is one Computer and one Assistant Computer. 

(h) No. Correct figures are as below : 


Overseer 

Foremen 

Assistant Foreman ..... 
Office Superintendent , . , , 

Press Mechanic 

Section Holders 

Machine Jemadar 

Computer (including Assistant Computers) 
Time Keepers (including Assistant Time Keeper) 

Clerks 

Checkers . 

(t) There are no surplus staff at present. 


1926. 

1 

4 

Nil 

NU 

Nil 


3 

31 

Nil 


at present* 
2 

3 

1 

1 * 

1 

; t 

3 

2 

4* 

81 

NU 


•The post of Head Clerk was designated as office Superintendent, 
tlncrease due to installation of Mechanical Composing Plant. 

^Increase dne to 1 man being required as Time Keeper to 4he Tic ket Printing 
Section. 
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Retrenchment in the East Indian Railway Press. 

*799. (a) No. 

(S) m 

(e) Yes. 

(d) No. 

(e) No. Compositors 68. Binders 136. 

(/) (»') No - 

(ii) No. 

(iii) Since the commencement of the economy campaign in 1931 overtime in 

general has ceased. 

[g) No. The Government do not oonsider that any useful purpose will be served 
fey laying a copy of the letter, referred to, on the table of the House. 

(A) (i) The amalgamation of the East Indian and Eastern Bengal Railway presses, 
(ii) No, as none are surplus to requirements. 


Purchase of Timb Recorder Machines by the East Indian Railway 

Press. 


*800. (a) Yes. \ , 

(6) (i). Four Time Recorders were purchased on 18th December, 1929, at a total 
cost of Rs. 1,627. 

(ii) and (iii) The clocks are nBed for booking the times of the arrival and departure 
of staff and also, in some sections of the department, the time worked on jobs. 

These or similar clocks are used in all factories in Britain and America; they 
are reliable and prevent disputes arising with staff as to their timings. 

In the Head Office Press there are two time keepers, the same number as were 
employed 25 years ago when the staff was smaller than it is at present. Today 
owing to the absorption of the Oudh and Rohilkhund Railway and Eastern Bengal 
Railway presses, the work staff has been considerably increased and had it not been 
for the time-docks additional time-keepers would have had to be engaged. 


Memorial from certain Employees of the East Indian and the Eastern 
Bengal Railway Presses. 


*804. {a) Yes. 

(b) Government do not consider any useful purpose will be served by placing a 
copy of the memorial on the table of the House. 

(c) (i) The Memorials were carefully considered by tho Government of India and 
the recommendations made by the Agents, East Indian and Eastern Bengal Railways, 
in connection with the alterations in the rates of pay of some of the press employees 
were agreed to. 

(ii) Does not arise. 


^Retrenchment and Reductions in the Operative Staff of the East 
Indian Railway Press. 

*806. (a) and (c) to (<f). Yen. 

ft) Some resolutions purporting to be passed at such a meeting have been received, 
(e) No. 

(/) Government do not consider (here have been any irregularities. 

0 2 
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Staff of the Eastern Bengal Railway Press. 

*806. (a) They are governed by the Eastern Bengal Railway Press Manual. 

(6) Yes. \ 

(c) and (d). No, but in a letter headed ‘ ‘Retrenchment of Press staff” issued in 
June, 1933, the term “Workshop Staff” was used on the strength of Railway Board’s 
orders that the term “workshop employees” included press employees other than 
supervisory or clerical for the purposes of Retrenchment Rules. 


Discontinuance of the Privilege of Allowing Free Passes to the 
Compositors of the East Indian Railway Press. 

*807. (a) Compositors appointed prior to 1921 and drawing a pay of Rs. 20 and 
over are eligible for Inter-Class passes. 

(b) No. They are enjoying the same privileges as personal to them, but men 
appointed after 1921 are classed as works staff and are eligihlc for Inter-Class pas^s 
when they draw Rs 75 per mensem and over. 

(c) Because of a revision of the Pass Rules. 


Resolutions passed by the Employees of the East Indian and Eastern 
Bengal Railway Presses. 


*808 (a) Yes 

(6) (i) and (ii). As the Association is not recognised by the Government of India, 
no action is proposed to be taken on the Resolutions Government do not consider 
that any useful purpose will be served by laying a cony of the Resolutions on the 
table of the House. < 


Pay of Compositors of the Eastern Bengal Railway Press. 

*809 (a) and ( b ). Yes. 

(r) No 

(d) All Compositors irrespective of the date of appointment were brought on to 
the establishment of the amalgamated Press at the rates of pay which they Were 
enjoying prior to the amalgamation excepting those who were demoted 

(r) (i). There were no discrepancies 
(ii) and (iii) Do not arise 


Retrenchment among the Industrial Staff of' the Eastern Bengal 

Railway Press 

*810 (a) (i) About 15 per cent of the total staff of the Eastern Bengal Railway 
Press wore retrenched 

(ii) Yes. ' 

(6) Length of service. 

(c) Yes. The junior most man from amongst the Compositors appointed on the 
same date has been treated as surplus Otheft could not be regarded as surplus as 
the reduction to be made did not warrant it 

(ril Surplus staff when possible have been absorbed and not only clerical stqff. As 
the Eastern Bengal Railway have now no press industrial staff are borne on the East 
Indian Railway suiplu* v 9t f 

(e) (i) Does not arise. 

(ii) As stated above they are already home on the East Indian Railway surplus list 
of Industrial staff. 
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Demotion and Reduction in Salaries of the Industrial Staff in the 
Eastern Bengal Railway Press. 

*811. (a) Yes. Demotion which is an alternative to discharge necessarily entails 
reduction in pay. No other reductions have been made. 

(b) The principles are laid down in letter No. 381-L., dated 20th July, 1932, a 
copy of which is in the Library of the House. 

(c) No. Demotions and reductions have been made in other categories also as 

required. 

(d) Does not arise. 


Position of Compositors and Binders after the Amalgamation of the 
East Indian and Eastern Bengal Railway Presses. 

*812. (a) Yes. 

(h) No. 

(c) Only in respect of passes and Piovident Fund subscriptions. 

(d) The Eastern Bengal Railway Press Employees transferred to the East Indian 
Railway Press will on amalgamation be guided by regulations which were promulgated 
in July, 1933. 


Action taken on the Memorials of the Employees of the East Indian 
and Eastern Bengal Railway Presses. 

*813. (a) to (d). Yes. 

(e) and (/). Orders have since been issued. 


Absence of a Through Passenger Train fkom Delhi to Allahabad. 

*1089. (a) There are four mail and express trains each way between Delhi and 
Allahabad. Thero are, however, no through passenger trains between Delhi and 
Allahabad which stop at every station. The latter were withdrawn because they were 
found to be unremunerative and were replaced by sectional trains. 

(6) As far as Government are aware there has been no report of the unpopularity 
of the present time table on account of the discontinuance of through slow passenger 
trains. 

(c) Motor competition affects short distance traffic which is catered for by the sec- 
tional trains. 

1 have however, sent a copy of the Honourable Member's question and this reply 
to the Argent for any action ho may consider necessary. 


Transfer of the Railway Rates Advisory Committee to Calcutta. 

*1334. (6) (ii) The Secretary of the Committee reports that the cost of packing 
materials, lorry and cart hire, and labour on account of the retransfer of the head- 
quarters from Vizagapatam to Calcutta amounted to Rs. 245-10-0. 


Re-Appointment of Retrenched Staff after the Reconstitution of the 
Railway Rates Advisory Committee. 

*1338. Yes. Four men have been reappointed one as clerk, one as a typist, one as 
a duftry and one as a poon. 



ELECTION OF THE STANDING COMMITTEE ON PILGBIMAGE 

TO THE HEDJAZ. 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai (Secretary, Department of Education, Health and 
Lands): Sir, I beg to move: 

‘‘That this Assembly do proceed to elect, in such manner as the Honourable the 

President may direct, five Muslim Members to sit on the Standing Committee on 

Pilgrimage to the Hedjaz.* * 

The life of the present Committee expires at the end of this month. 
Hence this motion. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chettv) : The 
question is: 

“That this Assembly do proceed to elect, in such manner as the Honourable the 

President may direct, five Muslim Members to sit on the Standing Committee on 

Pilgrimage to the Hedjaz.” 

The motion was adopted. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): I may in- 
form Honourable Members that for the purpose of election of IVfembers 
to the Standing Committee on Pilgrimage to the Hedjaz, thf Assembly 
Office will be open to receive nominations up to 12 noon on “Friday, the 
26th January, and that the election, if necessary, will be held on Monday, 
the 29th January, 1934. The election will be conducted in accordance 
with the principle of proportional representation by means of the single 
transferable vote. For the election to the Committee the <?ame procedure 
will be adopted as was followed for the election of Committees held during 
the last 'Simla Session, namely, that the election, instead of b r ing held 
in the Assembly Chamber, will take place in the Secretary’s room where 
the Assistant Secretary on the dav fixed for the election will remain from 
10-30 a.m to 1 p.m. Honourable Members desiring to take part in the elec- 
tion may, during these hours, go to the Assistant Secretary, get the ballot 
paper from him after signing in register in token of their having received 
the ballot paper, record their vote and deposit the paper in the ballot box 
kept for this purpose in that room. On the day of the election, notices 
will be posted in prominent places in the lobby to remind Honourable 
Members that the election is proceeding. 


THE STEEL AND WIRE INDUSTBIES PROTECTION 
(EXTENDING) BILL. 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore (Member for Commerce and Rail- 
ways) : Sir, T move for leave to introduce a Bill to continue for a further 
period tbe provisions made by certain Acts for the purpose of fostering 
and developing the steel industry and the wire and wire nail industry in 
British India. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The 
question is : 

“That leave be given to introduce a Bill to continue for a further period the provi- 
sions made by certain Acts for the purpose of fostering and developing the steel 
industry and the wire and wire nail industry in British India.” 

The motion was cdopted. 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: I introduce the Bill. 

( 38 ). 



THE WHEAT IMPOST DUTY (EXTENDING) BILE. 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore (Member for Commerce and Bail- 
ways) : Sir, I move for leave to introduce a Bill further to extend the 
operation of the Wheat (Import Duty) Act, 1931. 

Mr. president (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : The 
question is : 

“That leave be given to introduce a Bill further to extend the operation of the 
Wheat (Import) Duty Act, 1931.“ 

The motion was adopted. 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: I introduce the Bill. 


rilE INDIAN TARIFF (AMENDMENT) BILL. 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore (Member for Commerce and Rail- 
ways): Sir, I move: 

“That the Bill further to amend the Indian Tariff Act, 1894, for certain purposes, 
be referred to a Select Committee consisting of Mr. B Das, Mr. S. C. £Jen, Mr. 
H. P. Mody, Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad, Mr. S. C. Mitra, Lala Bameshwar Prasad Bagla, 
Mr. J. Ramsay Scott, Bhai Parma Nand, Khan Bahadur Ha]i Wajihuddin, Mr. 
A. H. Ghuznavi, Dr. F. X. DeSoura, the Honourable Sir Frank Novcc, and the Mover, 
with instructions to report within one week, and that the number of members whose 
presence shall he necessary to constitute a meeting of the Committee shall be five.” 

1 think, Sir, that the House will expect a more detailed exposition in 
regard to the objects and reasons than is contained in the statement 
appended to the Bill in respect of, firstly, the necessity for this measure, 
secondly, in regard to if s scope, and, thirdly, in regard to its form. I 
will take the question of necessity. I venture to believe that Honour- 
able Members of this House are so fully seized of the matter already that 
it is hardly necessary fnr me to indulge in any elaborate justification. The 
considerations which induced this House to pass the Safeguarding of In- 
dustries Act a little less than a year ago, considerations which have lost 
little of their force today, afford, I venture to submit, the necessary justi- 
ficatlm. We had then begun to experience the full force of the abnormal 
competition from Japan, competition caused by or at any rate grievously 
enhanced by a heavily depreciated currency and the apparent failure of 
ordinary economic laws to act in the direction of redressing the initial 
advantage gained by the country wHh a depreciated currency. I ought, 
Sir, at this stage to inform the House of the slops we took after the 
passing of the Safeguarding Act. After the Budget Session we examined 
carefully the condition oi the various industries that had applied for pro- 
tection under the Safeguarding Act. An exhaustive questionnaire was pre- 
pared and circulated to all the industries concerned and to the 
various Chambers of Commerce. As the result of a very 
careful examination conducted by the President of the Tariff Board and 
by Dr. Meek, the Director General of Statistics, *we came finally to the 
conclusion that the industries which are dealt with in this Bill had made 
out a case foi immediate action under the Safeguarding Act while other 
applicants had failed to make out a case for emergency action. This Bill, 
Sir, represents the conclusions we then arrived at. In case, however, there 
•are Members of this House who do not realise fully the character and the 

( 39 ) 
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extent of the competition which the industries concerned had to face, I 
would like to quote one or two cases which I hope will serve to remove 
any lingering doubt, if doubt there remains, as to the necessity for the 
measure which is now before the House. I will take the case of one class 
of hosiery, cotton undervests; the imports into India from Japan have been 
as follows: 

In 1931-32 — 1,272,000 dozen. 

In 1932-33—2,589,000 dozen. 

in 1933-34 (during the first eight months)— over 2,200,000 dozen. 

Honourable Members will realise the significance of these enormous 
increases. Equally significant is the decrease in price. The average price 
of Japanese undervests in 1931-32 was Es. 2-11-0 a dozen; in 1933-34, 
it had sunk to Es. 1-13-0 a dozen. Take another example, that of lead 
pencils. Japanese imports had increased from 879,000 dozen in 1930-31 
tn 2,344,000 dozen in 1931-32 and to 4,654,000 dozen in 1932-33; while 
prices have fallen from Es. 1-3-0 a dozen to 10 pies a dozen. 

I have taken these case© at random, but I hope that the figures which 
L have given will make it clear that we really had a case for the safe- 
guarding of these industries. Indeed, Sir, where criticism has appeared 
in the country it has been rather in the direction of blaming Government 
for the delay in taking action and a failure to go as far as they possibly 
might have done. In regard to the first of these criticisms, Sir, I would 
merely point out that we could not apply the Safguarding Act until at 
any rate the 10th October last, the date on which the trade convention 
with Japan came to an end; and I will explain later why it is that we 
have chosen the device of minimum specific duties and have preferred 
to come to the Legislature rather than take any other action that might 
have been open to us. 

I next turn, Sir, to the scope of this measure and I would here like 
once again to emphasise an aspect which certain industries have deliberately 
ignored. They have taken this opportunity to try and obtain substantive 
protection by what they consider is an easy short-cut. Now I want to 
make it perfectly clear that this Bill is not intended to give substantive 
protection to any industry. If an industry feels that it has a case and 
that it is able to make a reasonable prima facie case for such protection, 
then we arc prepared to remit that case to the Tariff Board for considera- 
tion. The whole object of the Safeguarding Act is not to afford pro- 
tection to an industry in pursuance of the policy of discriminating protec- 
tion laid down by the Legislature and accepted by Government, but to 
afford a temporary shelter to industries which have been affected by 
abnormal competition made possible by abnormal factors. Our procedure, 
Sir, has been this. We have taken a period when conditions were more 
or less normal. Such a period was the year 1930-31 when the industries 
concerned had made no complaint of exceptional or unfair competition, 
when exchange and other relevant factors were more or less stable; and we 
have then taken steps to restore as far as may be possible the competitive 
conditions existing in that year. I will illustrate the general procedure by 
reference to a particular case. Take the case of umbrellas. In the year 
19$0-31> we find that the average c.i.f. price of an umbrella imported 
from Japan was 14 annas 6 pies and the duty paid price was about 
%*■ l-M. Iu 1933, we find that the average c.i.f. price of a Japanese 
umbrella had sunk to about nine annas. We have proposed a minimum 
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specific duty of eight annas, bringing the duty paid price to about 
Us. 1-1-0, about the same level as the duty paid price in 1930-31 allowing 
for certain factors like fall in prices. That is the general procedure we 
have adopted, with, of course, modifications in individual cases. There 
is another point that I would like to bring to the notice of the House in 
this case, and that is* that the fall in prices has been accompanied by a 
verv greatly enhanced importation. The imports of umbrellas rose from 
4,828 in 1930-31 to 14,802 in 1931-32, to 250,537 in 1932-33, and to the 
enormous figure of half a million in the first six months of 1933. I would 
like to point out to the House that we have kept before us the following 
important considerations; firstly, we have taken into account in the case of 
every industry concerned the extent of the Indian production. We have 
icquired that the production should be fairly substantial in extent; other- 
wise obviously w'e should be penalising the consumer for the sake of a 
comparatively unimportant or minor industry. Secondly, Sir, we have 
taken into account, and we have only acted in cases where the fall in price 
has been abnormal and of a serious nature. And thirdly, we have borne 
in mind the effect of the fall in prices on imports. I want to make it 
clear once again that wo are not granting substantive protection by this 
Bill: we are merely, speaking quite generally, seeking the restoration of 
competitive conditions to a level which existed when there was no com- 
plaint of unfair or abnormal competition. 

« 

1 come lastly to the question of the means which we have adopted to 
restore fair competitive conditions for the industries which are concerned. 
It would have been probably easier, and in somo cases probably more 
satisfactory, had we been able to apply the provisions of the Safeguarding 
Act, to impose the necessary duties against Japanese goods, discriminating 
their case from the case of goods from other countries from which the 
competition was more normal in character. But early in our negotiations 
with Japan, her representatives made it clear that ihe prospect of our 
concluding a trade agreement depended upon whether we would be pre- 
pared to accord Japan most-favoured-nation treatment. It was evident 
that the alternative which faced us was either to abandon the hope of a 
trade settlement between the tw'o countries or to endeavour to find a 
moans by which we could secure the results that wo were trying to achieve 
without discriminating in our customs duties against Japan. We chose 
the latter alternative and in these circumstances I have no fear that res- 
ponsible opinion, whether commercial or political, will criticise us adversely 
for the line which we have taken. Had w^, as some short-sighted inter- 
ested critics would wish us to have done, adhered to the Safeguarding Act 
and made use of the discriminatory powers which it gave us, we would 
most certainly have had to face inevitable trade hostility between the 
two countries. I am perfectly certain that there is no responsible person 
within or without this House who would for one moment suggest that w r e 
should have risked the possibility of the rupture of friendly and amicable 
trade relations between the two countries rather than have endeavoured to 
find an alternative method }f securing the object which we had in view. 
As it happens, we found it possiblo by the imposition of non-discriminatory 
minimum specific duties to give on the whole fair protection to the indus- 
tries which merited it and at the same time to maintain almost unchanged 
the old ad valorem incidence on the goods imported from other countries 
than Japan. The House wall further recognise that a specific duty is 
preferable to an ad valorem duty when it is imposed for the purpose of 
protecting the products ol home industries. In a period of falling prices, 
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the measure of protection which is afforded by an ad valorem duty tends to 
grow smaller and smaller so that, when it is most needed, it may be least 
effective. A specific duty is not open to this objection. I do not for one 
moment suggest that recourse to a minimum specific duty has always 
in every case been entirely and wholly satisfactory for the purpose that we 
had in view; but I do make these two contentions: I say first that recourse 
to a specific duty has enabled us to give reasonable protection to industries 
which had a reasonably good case; and, secondly, I contend that in no 
other way would it have been possible to serve that object and to have 
maintained unimpaired our amicable trade relations with Japan. 

That completes what I have to say at the moment. I am quite pre- 
pared to hear criticisms from two opposite quarters: from the representa- 
tives of some industries which, 1 have no doubt, will be disappointed be- 
cause they have not been able to secure substantive protection through a 
backdoor; and, on the other hand, from the representatives of the importers 
who naturally feel themselves to be up against it and will no doubt take 
up arms on behalf of the consumer. I am moving for a Select Committee 
so that we may go carefully into the rates of duties we have proposed and 
may satisfy ourselves that we have held the balance fairly between the 
consumer on the one hand and the producer on the other. Sir, T move. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Slianmukham Chottv): Motion 
moved: 

“That the Bill further to amend the Indian Tariff Act. 1894. for ceitain purposes, 
be referred to a Select Committee consisting of Mr. B. Das, Mr. S. C. Sen, Mr. 
H. P. Mody, Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad, Mr. S. C. Mitra, Lala Rani esh war Prasad Bagla, 
Mr. J. Ramsay Scott. Bhai Parma Nand, Khan Bahadur Ilaji Wojilmddin, Mr 
A. H. Ghuznavi, Dr. F. X. DeSou/a, the Honourable Sir Frank No>ce, and the Mover, 
with instructions to repoit within one week, and that the number of members whose 
preseme .shall he necessary to constitute a meeting of the Committee shall bo five.” 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad (Patna and Chota Nagpur cum Orissa:’ 
Muhammadan): Sir, I move: 

“That the Bill he circulated for the purpose of eliciting opinion thereon bv the 
31st July 1934.” 

Sir, it is right that the Treasury Benches are surprised at this amend- 
ment, because, at the time of this calamity which has happened in my 
province, it might have been thought that I will not be present here to 
move my amendment, but the great responsibility at my shoulder forces 
me to move any amendment. Sir, personally I have always been opposed 
to any protective measures. It is not a new thing: representing the poor 
consumer, on principle F had no other alternative but to move this amend- 
ment. I have already said and I want to repeat it hero that Government 
are very kind to the manufacturers, but they are not so kind to the con- 
sumers at all: and the reason why they are so kind to the manufacturers 
is not that they have any real sympathy with the industrialists and the 
manufacturers: lather their main reason fc that their interests and the 
interests of the manufacturers are bound up on this point: they want 
money for the army: they want money to pay the high-salaried officials: 
they want money io run their whole show, and they think that, if they 
tap any other source, il will create some trouble in the country and so 
they come forward with these protective measures. My Honourable friend, 
the Finance Member, in the garb of the Commerce Membor, is piloting 
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this measure. If you "will see the Bill, you will find that in this Bill 
there are cases which really do not require protection: had they been true 
in saying that they want to protect Indian interest, they would have pro- 
tected other things as well, but they are not doing it, because they think 
that they will lose in that. Take the case of rice, for instance. What are 
they doing for that? A Conference was held at my suggestion, but they 
called it an informal conference, not even a formal conference. What are 
ihov doing for the export of hides and skins? They are doing nothing in 
that direction. What are they doing for the poor agriculturist who forms 
the 99 per cent of the Indian population ? So I think that this measure is 
not really for the benefit of the industries in this country; rather it is only 
in the interests of the Government, because they want money and this is 
on easy means of getting it. They want to fill the pockets of the million- 
aires by robbing the pockets of the poor consumers. This is not a just 
policy. The Government do not consider that apart from the manufacturers 
there are consumers as well in this country. They forget the percentage 
of the manufacturers in relation to tin 1 consumers. Again, you will find 
that all the things which are used by the consumeis have become very 
costly and dear. Even salt and kerosene oil are very deal in this country. 
Now the Government have imposed a duty on diesel oil exon which affects 
the agriculturists. The Government totally forget that about 99 per cent 
oi the people are agriculturist 3 arid they will suffer the most by the passing 
of this measure. There are many articles in this Bill which will affect 
them. There are many items in this Bill which are used as medicines. 
What about the poor cultivators and poor consumers ? \ submit that the 

poor man has a better claim at the hands of the Government than the 
big man who has got millions of rupees The poor men have not got suffi- 
cient clothing, they are half naked, aid do not get sufficient food nowa- 
days, and, if this Bill is circulated, they will have a chance of informing 
the Government how it will affect their interests Take the ease of sugar. 
The factories here are making profits cent per cent. There arc certain 
factories whose owners have admitted that practically they have realised 
the whole of the money that they have invested in these factories. Sugar 
has become costly, ‘vat the poor cultivator is getting only four to five annas 
per maund for sugarcane. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai (Sind: Xon-Muhammndan Rural): And the 
earthquake has taken away some. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: 1 am glad it has affected a few of the fac 
trries. Now, they have this pioteclhe duty on sugar for 15 years. In 
order to give help to those who have got sufficient money, Go\crnment read- 
ily eomo forward, but, when it is a question of helping the consumers and 
the poor men, they do not do sc. 

Without going into the merits of the Bill any more, I suggest that the 
Government should circulate the Bill in order that the public may get a 
chance to express their opinions. And, in my opinion, if the protection 
is needed at all, it is needed by the consumers. With these words, T 
move the amendment. 

Mr. President (The Honouiable Sir Shanmukham Ghetty): Amendment 
moved: 

“That the Bill be circulated tor the purpose of eliciting opinion thereon b> the 
31st July, 1934.” 
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Hr. B. Das (Orissa Division: Non-Muhammadan): 1 do not know if I 
should congratulate the Honourable the Commerce Member or I should 
condole with him on this belated measure which he introduced at the fag 
end of the Session last; year. Lord Asquith, who was well known for his 
dilatory policy, used to offer the advice, “Wait and see”. My Honourable 
friend, since he became the Commerce Member, always likes to offer that 
advice, “Wait and see”. This morning he has introduced two measures. 
He introduced a Bill for extending the Steel Protection Act for another 
few months. Tt seems that something is wrong with the experts of the 
Commerce Department, with the organisation of the Commerce Depart- 
ment, that they cannot visualise the time factor of the work that that 
Department has got to do. They knew that the Steel Protection Act 
would come to an end by the end of March this year, and still they come 
forward and say that the Tariff Board which they have appointed could not 
report by that time. Similarly, the Department always likes to procrasti- 
nate and postpone things, and, at the end, with mountains of labour, a 
mouse is produced — this present protective measure! 

I am sorry that 1 must at this stage say, being an avowed protectionist, 

J cannot subscribe to the opinion that was expressed by my Honourable 
iriend, Mr. Maswood Ahmad. My Honourable friend, with his personal 
experience of South Bihar, said that the sugar industries in his province 
were making enormous profits. I think, in spite of the great disaster due 
to earthquake in Bihar, for which 1 offer my sincere sympathy to my 
friends, the people of Bihar, the agriculturists in Bihar have prospered due 
to the protective tariff that this House gave to the sugar industry. In 
fact, the newspapers gave out that the Government of Bihar met at a con- 
ference the representatives of the Bihar province in order to see how the 
sugarcane grower could get more money b,y selling his sugarcane. But I 
must say that my Honourable friend lias not properly represented the in- 
terests of the sugarcane growers in Bihar when he said that there should 
be no protection given to the sugar industry. The Honourable the Com- 
merce Member took a long time to introduce in this House the Safeguard- 
ing of Industries Act. Thereafter, he took an inordinately long time to 
bring forward this measure. But if I look over the items, I find only a 
few items have been included, and though I was not present in this House, 
— I must confess I have not read the speeches delivered on that occasion — 
the newspapers gave out that the Finance Member would be a gainer by 
Its. 40 lakhs. T congratulate the Honourable the Finance Member on this 
windfall in these hard chrys, but he would have got more if the Commerce 
Member had paid due attention to the grave menace that is threatening 
the other industries in this country. For instance, I shall refer to one 
or two items. My Honourable friend wants to protect the globes for hurri- 
cane lanterns, but ho lias not yet seen his way to publish the report of the 
Tariff Board on Ihe glass industry. T do not know if it will see the light 
of day; I do not know ’why that report has not yet been published. I am 
sure that my Honourable friend recollects that he has received dozens of 
representations for the lightening of the burden on sheet glass manufac- 
turers in India. I agre,‘ with him that this Bill is not meant to give 
adequate protection to any industry; its object is to give relief from the 
unholy Japanese competition. There is a firm in Cawnpore which manu- 
factures sheet glass and* from a note supplied by it, I see that it prepares 
35 per cent, of the requirements of this country. Yet the Honourable the 
Commerce Member did not see his way to raise the tariff on the sheet glass 
import. There is one thing I would like to ask— either your ruling or & 
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reply from the Honourable the Commerce Member now or later. I see 
that my Honourable friend, the Commerce Member, has come back to his 
seat. I would ask the Honourable the Commerce Member to enlighten this 
Souse at this stage of the discussions whether it will be in the competence 
of the Select Committee to propose the inclusion of other articles than those 
included in this Bill and whether it will be in the competence of the 
Select Committee to enhance the rates proposed in this Bill. 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore: The answer to that question is in 
the negative. 

Mr. B. Das: I knew that. Being a tariff Bill we on this side of the 
House can lower it, but we have no power to advise or admonish the other 
side to raise it. Unless the Honourable the Commerce Member will be 
moved to change his views either as a result of documents produced on the 
floor of the House or in the Select Committee, it will be no use our taking 
part in the discussion, but knowing the reply that fell from the Honourable 
the Commerce Member this morning to one or two supplementary ques- 
tions on the Indo- Japanese agreement, I know what is agitating the mind 
of the Honourable the Commerce Member and r also { the Government uf 
India. They arc afraid of the Japanese ’Government and of the Japanese 
foreign policy. The Government of India, being a subordinate branch of 
the British Government, is very much frightened by what the cyph3r 
branch of Mr. Metcalfe’s Department may produce before them. I would 
just like to enlighten the Honourable the Commerce Member and also the 
House by quoting one or two extracts of what I saw in a Japanese paper, 
for it was published in English and printed in the Indian papers. Mr. 
Mody, who I am glad is here, raised such a howl over the protection of the 
cotton mill industry that all other in lustrial interests have been frogotten. 
I take this opportunity of thanking the Bombay paper, the Financial News, 
for publishing the Japanese Press opinion from time to time about tin 
Tndo- Japanese agieement and the National Call of Delhi which has lepjo- 
duced it. This appeared in the National Call of the 22nd January 1034 
The Japanese paper, Osaka Haniichi , writes: 

“The plans of the Foieign Office are said to be as follows- 

(1) To maintain a compromising polity in older to keep up the friendly commercial 

illations subsequent to the expiration of the present Tndo Japanese Pommeiual Tieaty 
on October 10 * 

(2) To ask for the modification <>t the piQlnbitne Indian tariff on Japanese cotton 
goods and genoial merchandise in leturn for which Japan will change its tfciiff £o as to 
make the tariff on Indian pig iron and take measures to make possible the importation 
of a certain quantity of Indian rice.” 

I do not find any mention of this in the Indo-Japanesc agreement pub- 
lished in India, Then, further, it says: 

“Regarding this, the Finance, Agriculture and Commerce authoiities held that the 
tariff of this country is based on the national economic policy and the policy of the 
protection of domestic industry and that it cannot be altered according to the tariff 

policy of other countries They aljso assert that the increase of the tariff on 

Indian pig iron in June last year was necessary for the realization of the plan of the 
steel works merger and for the control of tne iron industry and a reduction of the 
tariff on Indian pig iron cannot be tolerated. They are likewise opposing the plan of 
allowing the importation of Indian rice” (/- hope my friend . Mr. Ma*irood Ahmrrt. vdl 
note thU) “when the importation of ,rj.oe from Taiwan and, Chosen is restricted for the 
protection of the farmers. They contend that according to the present treaties, oply 
Californian rice and Siamese rice can be Imported and Siamese rice is used only for the 
manufacture of cakes.” 
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I just point this out, because the Japanese paper gave out that this* 
Japanese Delegation met the Honourable the Commerce Member and his 
friends to discuss the whole of the Indo-Japanese commercial agreement. 
I should very much like to hear from my Honourable friend as to what 
happened to the other articles. I want to know whether rice was discussed 
and whether pig iron was discussed. In fact the Indo-Japanese commercial 
agreement saw the light of day on the 7th January and the Japanese Dele- 
gation raised a protest. I do not know whether that protest was justified or 
whether Japan thought that it could exercise pressure on the Government 
of India through the British Foreign Office, especially on my friend, the 
Honourable the Commerce Member. I want to know whether His 
Excellency Mr. Sawada raised the question of the new Tariff Bill. Of 
course I congratulate my friend, the Honourable the Commerce Member, 
for the very nice and suitable reply that he gave. The Government of India 
have no diplomatic policy. Whenever I see these replies, I feel “why use 
halting and faltering language. Why not hit out straight. Why not speak 
the truth”, and my friend has not spoken the truth this morning even. 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: Does my Honourable friend charge 
me with having told an untruth ? 

Mr. B. Das: I did not mean that. 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: My Honourable friend must not 
judge me from himself. 

Mr. B. Das: My friend must not expect us to believe that whatever 
the Government Members say are nothing but the whole truth 
and that they always say the whole truth. What I mean to sa^ 
is that the Government are accustomed to concealing certain facts and that 
they do not like to reveal the whole facts. If my remarks seem to hurt 
the feelings of my Honourable friend, I shall then say that my friend has 
not placed all the cards on the table. That is my charge. If my remarks, 
however, hurt his feelings, I apologize, but I am emphatic in my assertion 
that the Government of India have never taken us into their confidence- 
and have never taken the country into their confidence. 

An Honourable Member: Probably it is diplomacy. 

Mr. B. Das: Of course we, being public men, do not know what diplo- 
macy is. We speak out the honest mind of the country. I do hope, when 
the Honourable the Commerce Member replies, he would tell us what 
actually transpired during the survey of the question of the commercial 
treaty and commercial conventions between India and Japan, and whether 
all these questions were discussed. 

Sir, I should also like to refer to one or two more items. As regards the 
chemical industries, — of course we must be thankful for small mercies, — 
one or two small chemicals have been included in this Bill, but what about 
(he clamour throughout India for the protection of the heavy chemical 
industries ? I do not know if the Tariff Board’s report on the heavy chemical 
industries was published, but I believe — and I may be corrected if I am 
wrong — it was not published nor was any help or succour given to the 
heavy chemical industries. Then there is this hosiery industry. My friend, 
Mr. Bamsay Scott, is here and he is flooding the press with a scientific 
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version of the scheme of protection that the hosiery industry would receive. 

I also have received a few telegrams and I am told that that industry has 
not at all been adequately protected from the Japanese menace. We may 
clamour, we may shout from this side, but as the Honourable the Commerce 
Member has pointed out, we cannot make any changes except what has been 
provided for in the Bill. Probably we may be allowed to reduce the rates, 
but that is no pleasure; that will not protect the groaning small industries 
that are today suffering from the inroads of Japan. Sir, I would like, with 
all due respect, to refer to the hard work that the Honourable the Commerce 
Member and his Department have done in producing this little measure, 
—and probably there will be other similar measures. But, with all that, 

1 would like him to take note of the serious situation that the menace of 
the Japanese aggressive commercial policy has brought about not only for 
India', but for the whole of the British Empire. Only this morning or 
yesterday I read that in England they are also trying to confer and to find 
out ways and means of stopping the Japanese imports. But, in India* 
somehow the Government of India are afraid, and they want to proceed at 
a dead slow pace. Whether they are afraid to hurt the susceptibilities of 
the Japanese nation or those of others, I do not know, but they do seem to 
be afraid. I think my Honourable friend, the Commerce Member, will 
agree with me — and I am not laying a serious charge against him .... 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: I cannot agree with my Honourable' 
friend on that point, Sir. 

Hr. B. Das: I hope he will agree with me on one thing and that is that 
this Bill has brought to the forefront the importance of the question of the 
specific duties and ad valorem duties. Sir as one, noting day by day the 
effect of ad valorem duties on the purse of the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
in India, I do feel that the right solution for securing a full treasury for 
the Finance Member of the Government of India is to adopt more and 
more specific duties and that it will solve some of the problems which the 
Honourable the Finance Member is trying to solve and which this House 
will realise when he makes his Budget speech. I welcome the courage 
on the part of the Government of India in introducing specific duties and 
I do hope that in future they will be bold enough to introduce specific duties 
in respect of other items in the Indian Tariff Act so that a certain minimum 
degree of protection will be given to the small industries scattered all over 
India, and not only that, but that the Finance Member will be assured of 
a definite amount of receipts from the customs. Sir, with these few observa- 
tions, I support the motion that the Bill be referred to a Select Committee. 

Vi. Lalchand Navalrai: Sir, I must confess I cannot see eye to eye 
with my Honourable friend, Mr. Maswood Ahmad, over this Bill being 
sent out for circulation. It seems to me that that will serve no useful 
purpose and the reasons my Honourable friend placed before the House 
have not induced me to come forward and side with him with regard to this 
Bill being sent out for circulation. He did say that — rather, I won't say 
he exactly charged the Government — but he did mention that this Bill 
was being introduced to help particular manufacturers. Well, that may 
be, but I say that all these articles have naturally to be marshalled out 
readjusted and reassessed with duty if any agreement has been made with 
Japan. I take it, it is with that object that this Bill has been introduced 
in this House. I must at the outset say that it would have been better and 
wiser to bring this Bill after we had known what the agreement with 
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Japan was. Sir, certaip articles are being protected, but we do not actually 
know what has been the actual agreement .with regard to those commodi- 
ties with ape, absolutely jn the dark and we cannot say whether 

J $e are going it) be sufferers or going to be benefited by this enactment. 
One thing which lias struck me with regard to this question and which is 
more or less an answer to my Honourable friend, Mr. Maswood Ahmad, 
in connection, wj}tli the circulation of the Bill is this. The Honourable the 
Commerce Member gave us an assurance that ho will keep himself open 
on the assessment of these commodities and with regard to their protection 
and to hear the industrialists in this country and also the importers if 
they have to make any representations affecting them. 1 hope that the 
Members of the Select Committee to whom this Bill will be sent will 
also allow the representations to be made from both sides so that they may 
arrive at a very just decision. 

Mr. S. C. Mitra (Chittagong and Rajshalii J)h isions Non-Muhammadan 
Bural): The Committee will have to report in a week* how will it be possible 
for them to do this? »* *' 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: It is for them to get the time extended. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: What about the consume] h 9 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: There are certain associations of these con- 
sumers. There is the Indian Chambers of Commerce and there are other 
Associations, and thev can be heard. Ff there is anything which is not 
equitable and just, they can come before the Select Committee and le 
present their ease. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra: Can all this be done within a week ? 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: I have already given the answer to this, name]}, 
that it is for the members of the Select Committee to ask for the extension 
of the period Occasions have arisen when extensions have been obtained. 
What I wish to say, therefore, is that it will serve no useful purpose if we 
an? to delay the passage of this Bill although it would have been better if 
it had come before this House in its proper time, namely, after the Japan 
agreement had been considered by tins House. Then, Sir, 1 find that this 
Bill is so copious and there arc so many articles and commodities in it 
that one is at a loss to understand whether a particular item of commodity 
or minor industry is going to be affected or not. At any rate, there is 
one matter in inv hands about which I am in dark and whether it comes 
under the purview of this Bill or not 1 do not know. T have received re- 
presentations from local industrialists with regard to au industry which is 
called the coooanut oil industry. There is the cocoanut oil industry in 
India and there is the copra commodity .which is being imported and also 
being produced in India. I do not know whether copra and cocoanut oil 
which has at present bien receiving protection is being affected by this Bill 
or not. There ur» so mail} articles mentioned in the Tariff Act, but I have 
not been able find cocoanut oil and copra separately mentioned. I looked 
into the Eill itself and I do not find it there also. I want to be enlightened 
with regard to this point, because I have received representations to the 
effect that they 8rc being very much prejudiced by the tariff iWrd. 
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The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: No, Sir, Neither copra nor cocoanut 
.oil comes within the purview of this Bill, but, with your permission, might 
I make a statement here which might help to remove my Honourable 
friend's difficulty. I fully recognise the difficulty he has pointed out and 
I propose henceforth in dealing with complicated tariff measures to have a 
statement drawn up which will show quite clearly to individual Members 
of this House the article concerned, the existing rate of duty and the 
proposed rate. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: I am very much thankful to the Honourable 
Member for having taken up this suggestion and, in future, L think there 
will be no occasion to complain nor shall I have the trouble of going so 
•minutely into tin sc Bills and asking my Honourable friend whether a parti- 
cular item is there or not. But with regard to copra and cocoanut oil, I 
will only make a passing remark. 

The Assembly then adjourned for Lunch till Half Past Two of the 
Clock. 


The Assembly re-assembled after Lunch at Half Past Two of the Clock, 
Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) in the Chair 


Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: The other tiling to which our attention had been 
diuwn by Mr. Maswood Ahmad was with regard to the sugar factories, 
have always seen the Honourable Member having at heart the welfare of 
the Indian industry and 1 was at a loss to understand that an Honourable 
Member of his type should speak disparagingly of the sugar factories. T 
have found the Honourable Member advocating the welfaie of Indian in- 
dustries, and I do not understand why he was getting jealous of the sugar 
industry thriving. India is a great cane producing country and it c.m suj nlv 
any amount of cane to meet the demand of sugar in this country. We cried 
aloud that t lie small sugar factories which in olden times existed m every 
lie Id had disappeared. Now, wlun the sugar factories hav'* been re-started 
and when they are yet in {heir infanev, the fact that an Honourable Member 
of this House should come foiward to spiak disparagingly of tlie.e is a 
matter for regret. T do not think he really meant auj tiling, perhaps, he 
only wanted to draw the attention of the House to some particular factory 
with which he was dissatisfied. Anyway, we know unfortunately the sugar 
factories in Bihar have suffered terribly l>y the rteenl cartlun .il i s Pro- 
tection ought to be given to the sugir factories and [ do not think the 
Honourable the Commerce Member should take it very seriously if an 
Honourable Member on this side of the House happens to say that sugar 
factories have bum given an undue advantage. On the eon ti ary protection is 
necessary in order to make India not to send for any sugar from Java or 
other places. That is a point to which 1 want to draw the attention of the 
House. 

1 said that this Bill was copious and 1 also said that this Bill related to 
several articles. May I also say that this Bill is very important too 1 
certainly agree that this Bill should go to the Select Committee. T do not 
differ on this point, but I must strike onf, note and that is that the time 
given for going through such an extensive Bill which contains so many 
articles is not adequate. Complaint has been made to this effect by Mr. 
Mitra that seven days would not be enough to scrutinise such an important 
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« Bill. I think there is a great force in that complaint. I would request the 
Honourable the Commerce Member to give some consideration to this point 
and I would also request the members of the Select Committee to go 
exhaustively through the provisions of the Bill and then make a report. I 
have one word more to say with regard to the consideration that Bills 
generally receive at the hands of the members of the Select Committee. 
I do not refer to any particular case, but I must say generally on account 
of want of time or on account of the fact that certain papers are not in the 
hands of the members of the Select Committee or for some other reasons 
some of them do not take much interest in the deliberations of the Select 
Committee. I have been member of several Select 

Committees and J have found that some members do not give as much 
attention to the subjects that come up for discussion in the Select Com- 
mittees as they ought to. I, therefore, request the members of the Select 
Committee in the present instance to take keen interest and bring out the 
Bill so well considered that the House may not feel any difficulty in giving 
its assent to it and the Members voting without any question. 

Now, Sir I find from the Statement of Objects and ‘Reasons appended to 
the Bill the following: 

“Tn fixing the levels of the propped minimum specific duties the following consi- 
derations have been kept in mind : 

(a) the necessity for adejuately safeguarding the Indian industrv concerned, and 
(ft) the desirability of avoiding as far as possible any increase in the nd vt^orertt 
incidence of the duties on goods the competition from which does not 
constitute danger to Indian industries.” 

This principle is very good and it sounds very well on paper, but \ 
hope it will be applied in practice. I hope that attention will be given to 
this principle by the members of the Select Committee. There is otic 
thing, however, I wish to bring to the notice of the House. These arc 
days of depression and it is, therefore, necessary that a largo amount of 
protection should be given to Indian industries. With that view, l submit, 
grave consideration should be given when any particular protection on am 
particular articles ,has to be reduced. I have in my hands a representa- 
tion from the Karachi Shippers and Buyers’ Chamber and the Indian Mer- 
chants Association. They refer to copra and cocoanut oil. In their 
representation, which, I think, they have also sent to the Honourable the 
Commerce Member, they have supplied an instance where, in fact, this 
principle enunciated in the Statement of Objects and Reasons has actually 
not been applied by the Tariff Board. They say that copra has been 
getting protection at present of Rs. 10 per cwt., and cocoanut oil a pro- 
tection of Rs. 15-8-0 por cwt., and I ask the Honourable the Commerce 
Member to apply the principle laid down in the Statement of Objects and 
Reasons and find out whether the Tariff Board is right in reducing that 
protection. I find that they are now proposing to reduce that protection 
to Rs. 12-8-0, a reduction of Rs. 3 at once. So much so that the Shippers 
and Buyers’ Association, Karachi, and the Bombay Merchants think that 
it may really be a mistake in figures. This may ruin the cocoanut industry 
in India. You know there is a good deal of cocoanut grown in Southern 
India, in Bombay and Karachi, and if the protection is at once reduced 
from Rs. 15-8-0 to Rs. 12-8-0, where will this industry be and where 
will be our cocoanut oil? If that is the index, it will be stultifying the 
objective mentioned in the Statement of Objects and Reasons. Then, 
take copra. At present the protection is Rs. 10 and they are reducing 
it to Rs. 9 though the proposal before the Tariff Board was for Rs. 9-8-0. 
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There is, however, a representation made to the Commerce Member by the 
Karachi Buyers 1 and Shippers’ Association with regard to this reduction 
in the protection on copra and cocoanut oil. 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: I do not think my Honourable 
friend realises t^e fact that neither copra nor cocoanut oil is included within 
this Bill. 

Hr. Lalchand Navalrai: I am conscious of that, but 1 am at present 
discussing the principle which has been enunciated in the Statement of 
Objects and Beasons. I am only giving an instance of how the Tariff 
Board acts though this particular matter may be now on the anvil of the 
Tariff Board or of the Commerce Department itself and will have to be 
considered by the Commerce Member. But I am saying that if the Tariff 
Board is doing things like that as to bring down the protection from 
11s. 15-8-0 to Bs. 12-8-0, it will be ruinous. So far as this Bill goes, I 
have no objection to its going to Select Committee, but I would request 
the Commerce Member and the members of the Select Committee to see 
that proper protection is given to Indian industry and Indian Commodities. 

Then I come to one other matter and I have done, and that is with 
regard to the present price-level of commodities in India. I think the 
Commerce Member in his speech made a reference to this price-level. 1 
did not exactly follow what he said, but if he said that the price-level 
of 1931 has to be maintained, then that is a matter to which I should 
demur. At present the prices are very low. The agricultural prices 
specially have gone so low that not only the agriculturists, but the indus- 
trialists and almost all others have been affected. I will give an example. 
I am a lawyer, an advocate. When people engage ■ me and l ask for 
my usual fees, they plead inability. They cry of the low prices and offer 
to pay in kind, in the shape of grain. But what can I do with grain when 
it docs not fetch as much ? If Government would take their assessment 
in kind, that would be some consolation to them. In ancient times, among 
the Mughals and Amirs in Sind, revenue used to be taken in kind, and if 
that system were re-inl ^oduced, that would be some relief. So, at present, 
everybody is affected and even the debtors cannot pay the creditors. So 
it is this country which wants help and protection and everything should 
be looked at from the interests of India and the Indian products. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Do you suggest that the price of all the 
articles mentioned in the Bill should be raised? 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: No; I am saying that the price of grain should 
be raised. As regards the prices of other articles which are more or less 
luxuries, we do not care if their price is reduced. They will not help us 
at all, but what will help us is the produce of our land. We all live 
upon the produce that our agriculture gives; Government lives upon it and 
everybody else does live upon it. Therefore, we should raise its price. 
There is a cry from all corners of India for that. 

With these remarks, Sir, I support the proposal for sending this Bill 
to the Select Committee, but I do advocate that care should be taken 
and serious consideration given when any protection is reduced. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad (United Provinces Southern Divisions: Muham- 
madan Bural): Sir, I will say at the very outset that whatever measures 
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we may adopt, wp mav not bo understood to mean that we are acting 
against Japan. Our Government is on very friendiy terms with the 
Government of Japan and the people of India are on, very friendly terms 
with the people of Japan. But what wc should like to advocate from 
this side is the principle which the Leader of my Party repeatedly ad- 
vocated on the floor of this House, viz., “live and let live”. That is 
really the principle on which we are going to work, and if we impose 
any duty, it is simply on this principle of “live and let live”. 

Sir, when I came to this House, I came with a full determination that, 
T was going to support the motion moved by my Honourable friend, tltf 
Commerce Member, but with a few observations ; and one of the important 
observations that I wanted to make was as to the alternatives that he 
has suggested, either 25 per cent ad valorem or Rs. 1-8-0 per dozen duty 
on certain commodity. It has been pointed out repeatedly by several 
papers that this Rs. 1-8-0 per dozen works out to a taxation equivalent 
to something like 200 per cent or 240 per cent. Therefore, the two alter- 
natives of 25 per cent or 240 per cent, whichever may happen to be 
higher, remind me about the two questions thal were set in an examina- 
tion in a university 

Mr. J. Ramsay Scott (United Provinces: European) • What article are 
you talking about? 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: I am talking about hosiery 

Mr. J. Ramsay Scott: Undervests V T think Sir Joseph Bhore gave 
the Japanese price as Rs 1-13-0 a dozen: is Rs. l-H-0 250 per cent on 
Rs. 1-13-0? 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: T am referring to the article printed in the Star 
of India , ami in\ frit nd is welcome to read it. As I was raying, this 
reminded me of two alternative questions that wen* set in the matricula- 
tion examination of an Indian university. Tim candidates were asked to 
answer either of two questions: the first question was : “Reduce 8 30 to 
the lowest fraction”; but the second was a big and difficult question ol 
•dock which was sufficient to frighten an ordinary school hoy, by the 
mere wording. Like that we have got two alternatives, which appear 
verv simple: either have Rs. 1-8-0 per dozen or 25 per cent ad valorem' 
but this Rs. 1-8-0 per dozen has been worked out by those who are con 
corned with this as meaning 200 or even 240 per cent in many cases. This 
js the thing which 1 wanted to comment, hut the speech delivered b\ 
iny Honourable friend has entirely changed my opinion and I now very 
strongly support the motion of my friend, Mr. Maswood Ahmad, for the 
reasons 1 am now going to give. 

Taxation is always impost d on certain principles. 1 can understand 
taxation in which the principle is the raising of revenues. Revenue duty 
Is intelligible to every one. 1 can a l»o understand to a certain extent tin 
principle of retabation -that is, you retaliate against those countries which 
wge against you an economic war by way of taxation. The question ol 
imposing thi- kind of duty does not arise. I can also understand the 
principle of taxation on account of the depreciation of currency: that is, 
if the value of currency in a particular country has depreciated and the 
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Government lose revenue by charging ad valorem duty on articles which 
have been very much lowered in value in our own currency, then I can 
understand. The calculation of duty may be readjusted. For example, 
take a commodity on which 25 per cent, ad valorem duty is charged. 
It formerly costed 100 rupees, and it had to pay a duty of Rs. 25. But 
now its price has been reduced to Rs. 50 on account of the depreciation 
in the currency of the producing country, it will still pay 25 per cent, ad 
valorem or only 12-8-0 as customs duty, and thus the Government lose 
their revenue by Rs. 12-8-0. The Government may desire to restore the 
previous income by readjusting their tariff. This can be done more easily 
by fixing a rupee at standard value of exchange for the purpose of cal- 
culating custom duty and not at the market rate. Another principle of 
taxation is the protection duty, i.c., a duty levied to protect particular 
industries. I will come to it later on. But the new principle of taxation 
which has been enunciated for the first time by my friend, the Commerce 
Member, and which will baffle every economist not only in India, but all 
over the world, is that you levy a customs duty in order to maintain 
the price level. My Honourable friend says “no”, but I will just quote 
his own words which I put down: “Here we are not providing any pro- 
tection for any particular industry, but we simply desire that the prices 
of manufactured articles should remain the toe.” I think these are 
the words which I took down when he was making his speech...! 


The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: I have no recollection of saying 
that. What I really said was that we were attempting to restore gene- 
rally the fair competitive conditions that existed during a normal period; 
and I may make my position quite clear and assure the Honourable 
Member that, in fixing these rates that we have put into this Bill, we 
have allowed generally for the fall in prices. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: Whatever he may have said and whether I 
understood him correctly or not is not very important, because the figures 
are there and they can be tested. I understood from the speech of the 
Honourable Member that these duties have been fixed with that object 
alone that the price of these commodities in 1934 should be the same 
as in 1931; and he gave the figures in his speech of the prices in 1931, 
in 1932 and in 1933, and he attempted to adjust the taxes in such a way 
that the prices of these manufactured articles in 1934 should be the same 
as they were in 1931. That is the underlying idea of the whole of this 
Tariff Bill. There is no question oi opinion about it — it is a question 
of calculation only. Therefore, if that is the principle, I say it is an 
entirely new principle of taxation which the world did not know before, 
namely, that in determining the amount of revenue duty on a particular 
article you take into consideration the fact that the prices of various commo- 
dities should remain at a particular level. If that is the principle, I must 
say it is a novel principle. We have been demanding repeatedly that 
the prices of agricultural produce should be raised and then stabilised, 
but the Government always refused to consider it. The prices of manufac- 
tured goods have not been lowered to the same extent as those of 
agricultural produce. The mil problem before our country is — how to 
raise the price level of agricultural produce in the country: the problem 
now is not to maintain the price level of manufactured articles, whether 
manufactured in this country or imported from outside. We demanded 
the reduction of ratio from 1-6 to 1-4. The Government refused it and 
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brought out a new theory. I say, therefore, that if the idea is to keep 
up the price level of 1931 in the case of these manufactured articles, not 
only we in this House will oppose this Bill, though you may get it 
passed by a majority of voles, but it will be vehemently opposed through- 
out the country; it will be vehemently opposed by any person who under- 
stands economics; it will be vehemently opposed by the agriculturists who 
will say that the Government of our country pay no attention to the 
price level of agricultural produce, in spite of the fact that 75 per cent, of 
the population depend on it; they devote all their attention to main- 
taining price conditions of manufactured articles. When we determine 
the amount of taxation and fix the exact value of the duty, there is one 
point which wc never consider, and that is the point of view of the con- 
sumer. Unfortunately the consumer class is very much disorganised, and, 
as they have no organisation, they have no representation: at present the 
consumers are represented in the person of the Commerce Member. 

I daresay that the Honourable the Commerce Member is a very bad 
ecimen of the consumer, because he really does not know 
3l * wlnt are the articles purchased for his household, he does 
not know whether the price of the matches has gone up by one pice 
or not; probably these things are left to his servants, and, therefore, I 
daresay that, from the point of view of the consumer, he is a very bad 
specimen, and we ought to have a representative of the public to whom 
1 lie raising of the prices even by a few annas or pies would be a matter 
for serious consideration . . . 

Sir Muhammad Yakub (Roliilkund and Kumaon Divisions: Muham- 
madan Rural): Are w r e not representatives of the consumers? 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: I think you are the representatives of the tax- 
payers. 

Sir Muhammad Yakub: Don't we all consume? 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: But you are as bad specimen of the consumer, as 
my fritnd the Commerce Member. 

Sir Muhammad Yakub: What about yourself? 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: Perhaps not so bad. The consumer’s point of 
view is not properly represented, and, therefore, it is very desirable that 
his point of view should be very carefully taken into consideration, and 
♦he consumer's interests should not be ignored simply because they arc 
a very much disorganized body and their opinions arc not sufficiently 
\ocal and they are represented only by the Honourable the Commerce 
Member who really does not understand the feelings of very poor people 
to whom even one pice is a matter of very great consequence. Instances 
are not wanting when people commit murders for a few annas. Now, 
my friend, Mr. Mody, who is attempting to interrupt me is also a bad 
specimen from different angle. He is a representative of the Bombay 
orphanage which is popularly known as the Millowners' Association, and 
he also does not verv much care for the feelings of the consumers .... 

Mr. 3. 0. Mitra: They are making large donations to the earthquake 
funds. They are not very bad this time* 
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Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: Sir, there is one point more which we should 
not ignore, and in which consumers are very much interested. Suppose 
the price of an article without custom duty is one rupee; it is sold in the 
village markets for two rupees. The moment you put a duty of four 
annas on that particular article, then the price of that article in the 
village markets will not be raised to Rs. 2-4-0, but to Rs. 2-8-0, or 
Ks. 3-0-0 which is practically double, because, by putting 25 per cent, duty 
on any particular article, the profits of the middleman is proportionately 
increased, and ultimately the consumer pays double the amount, if not 
more. I pray that the consumer's point of view should not be ignored, 
because the imposition of the duty would not merely mean a slight increase 
in the market prices, but they will be increased by an amount which may 
be three or four times the customs duty imposed on the article. Some 
people may argue that if we put these high prices, a large number of 
people might give up the use of that particular article, they will be content 
with what we produce in ijie country, they will use what is manufac- 
tured in the country, and thus India will be able to stand on her own 
legs, and we should not import anything from outside. This theory may 
look very nice on paper, but I for one would certainly never advocate it, 

■ nd we would not follow this theory if we could; and we could not follow 
it if we would. We really form part of the whole of the civilized world 
.md we cannot exist for ourselves, and we must move in harmony with 
other countries. Secondly, we have to pay 73 crores to the United King- 
dom in different forms, and this wo can only do by the sale of our goods 
lo the outside world, and, therefore, we cannot support the theory that 
India may be a self-supporting country. Some of the countries which 
are not debtor countries may advocate this particular theory, but wo in 
India unfortunately cannot do so. 

Now, I come back to the protection duty. What is its significance? 
We request, the consumers to pay donations so that a particular industry 
may be established in the country and it may provide living to such 
pen-sons who otherwise would fall back on the charity of the earning mem- 
bers of the country. This, I consider, is the principle of the protection 
duty. Tie- protection dnl\ is the same as we practise in family, but 
on a larger scale. Supposing a relative of yours is not in a good position 
and you give him some money and ask him to establish a business. He 
starts that business and ho stands on his own legs and ultimately repays 
d. You would help only such persons who live economically. The pro- 
tection duty must satisfy the five conditions which 1 shall presently enu- 
merate, and unless these five conditions are satisfied, no protection duty 
is justified .... 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra: It is not paid as a protection duty by Government. 

The Honourable Sit Joseph Bhore: I made my position quite clear. 
Mr. Mitra is perfectly right. I stressed the point with all the emphasis 
I could lay on it, that substantive protection was not being given. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: Is it a revenue duty if it is not a protection duty ? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: I explained, Sir, and I took some 
trouble to explain that this> was not a Bill intended to give substantive 
protection to any industry. It was merely intended to afford temporary 
shelter to industries that were suffering from abnormal conditions which 
were caused by abnormal factors. 
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Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: Sir, this is a thing which is entirely novel to 
me, that is, you are not going to give any substantial protection to any 
industry, but you are going to give a temporary shelter. It only means 
that you are going to tax the poor consumers to an enormous extent 
which he cannot afford to stand, and for what? For wastage. Not for 
the establishment of an industry, but for allowing it to linger one or two 
years more. Protect or don't protect. Protect adequately, so that they 
stand on their legs, or say frankly that don't waste energy and money. 
If it is a revenue duty, I can understand the position; if it is a protec- 
tion duty, T can understand the position; but if it is a peculiar kind of 
duty which, in plain words, is intended simply to raise the price level of 
the manufactured articles to the 1931 level, then that is a principle I 
would strongly challenge. 


Mr. S. 0. Mitra: You should take into consideration the fall in the 

level of the prices also. * 

* 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: T appreciate protection to an industry which can 
stand on its own legs, but if you afford protection, even though it is 
temporary, to an industry which is not likely to stand on its own legs 
with your inadequate protection, then it really means that you are tax- 
ing the poor consumer unnecessarily. The protection should be given 
and given adequately to an industry which is likely to stand on its own 
legs. Mv second condition is, — and here I agree with my friend, — no- 
body should ever advocate any protection duty of a permanent nature; 
it should be temporary, a period of five to seven years is sufficient, and 
in exceptional cases it may be extended to 10 years, but to go on keep- 
ing the protection duty for an indefinite period is a great injustice to 
the consumers. 

Then, the third thing is, the protection duty should be given for the 
benefit of the poorer people; it should not be given for the benefit of 
the millionaires. For instance, we have seen in the case of the sugar 
industry, — and that was the point raised by my friend, Mr. Maswood 
Ahmad, and probably misunderstood by my friend, Mr. Lalchand Navalrai 
— that in the case of the protection duty to the sugar industry it is not 
the small cultivator who is being benefited, but it is really the capitalists 
who have set up the machinery who are being benefited by it. . . . 

Mr. B. V. Jadhav (Bombay Central Division: Non-Muhammadan 
Bural) : Question ? 


Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: My friend, Mr. Jadhav, says question, but my 
answer to him is that these mills are making a profit of 50 to 150 per 
cent. If any business under protection is making such huge profits in 
these hard times when Banks don't give you more than two per cent., 
then is it justifiable to afford protection to such an industry? My 
friend, Mr. Jadhav, may say that he is himself a shareholder and he 
knows how much he gets 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: How can that thing he avoided? 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahm&d. Then, Sir, these people arc paying very un- 
economic prices to the sugarcane growers. Therefore, we are giving this 
protection really for the benefit of the capitalist without giving a cor- 
responding advantage to those persons for whose benefit this protective 
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duty was sought to be levied. The fourth condition is that the duty 
should be to such an extent that it may not involve any hardship to the 
consumer. However disorganised the consumers may be, still they are 
an important body, and their interests cannot entirely be overlooked. 
Take the case of protective duty on sugar. Before this duty was levied, 
the prices of gur and sugar were not abnormally different; the price of 
the one was approximately double of the other. But now the price of 
sugar is more than four times the price of gur , and this shows that the 
price has been artificially raised. The fifth point is that we should not 
violently upset the trade. 

These are the five principles which I suggest wo ought to follow in 
levying a protective duty, and unless these principles are observed, I 
do not see that there is any justification for putting on any duty what- 
soever except for revenue purposes, and in that case it should be* done in 
a regular manner on the occasion of the Finance Bill. 

There is one serious, and I. may say, unpardonable omission for which 
this House and the Government of India are responsible. We think that 
we have done our duty if w t o simply pass an Act imposing a protective 
duty Take the case of steel, sugar, and other articles. We simply im- 
posed heavy duties and taxed the consumers, and we thought that we 
had done our duty. But that is not enough. We ought to see 4 from 
venr to year that the duty that we have imposed is being utilised for the 
beuefit of the poorer people and that it is not unduly harsh on the con- 
sumers Here the Government of India have no machinery to judge for 
themselves whether the duties that we have imposed is benefiting the 
poor people and not the capitalists alone Therefore, I would suggest 
that whenever any duty is imposed, it is very desirable that the Gov- 
ernment should have some machinery by means of which they can judge 
for themselves that the capitalist is only getting a fair return, say, about 
four times the bank rate of interest, and not an abnormal return, and 
that the poorer people are benefited. Poor cultivators bring their canes 
to sugar factories and they are compelled to stand near the factories 
for several days in order that the weight of the cane mav be diminished, 
and ultimatelv the cane is sold at a price which is less than that of fuel 
Tf sugarcane is purchased at a price lower than the price of fuel, then it 
is not a right thing in the interests of the poor cultivator. I have re- 
peatedlv drawn the attention of the House to the fact that the Govern- 
ment of India shove their responsibility on to the Local Governments 
We are responsible for taxing the people; we are responsible for putting 
these capitalists in a privileged position; w f e are responsible for putting 
the consumers and the poorer people in a very disadvantageous position; 
and still we shove the responsibility of bad consequences to the heads 
of Local Governments and feel that we have fulfilled our duty. It is 
our duty and the duty of the Government of India to see that the privileges 
of protection are not misused, that persons for whose benefit this protective 
fiut\ iq levied do not suffer 

T now come to one or two items, though I do not like to discuss them 
in detail because we may possibly have an occasion to discuss them later 
°n, but I should like to make a passing reference to them. First I take 
the case of hosiery. I notice from the values given by the Finance 
Member himself that the duty on certain' articles works out to 240 pel* 
^ent. I think he said ton pies per dozen is the value of certain vests. . . . 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: My Honourable friend is mixing 
np undervests with lead pencils. (Laughter.) 
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Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: I am not confusing the two. Lead pencil I 
will come to later on, but I am discussing .... 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: The Honourable Member ia un- 
doubtedly confusing the prices. Ten pies was the price I gave for a 
dozen lead pencils. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: The price of a child’s sock is ten annas per 
dozen and even less, and, therefore, to put a custom duty of Es. 1-8-0 
per dozen on that article would work out to 

Mr. J. Ramsay Scott: The duty on socks is not Rs. 1-8-0; it is 10 
annas. 

Mr. H. P. Mody (Bombay Millowners' Association: Indian Com- 
merce): You go on with your arguments, never mind the facts. (Laughter.) 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: In proof of what I say 1 may refer you to an 
article in the newspaper the Star. There it is worked out that the customs 
duty at prevalent prices on board the ship works out in certain cases to 
240 per cent. 

Mr. J. Ramsay Scott: How do you work out your 240 per cent? 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: I quote from the Star of India : 

“Tn the first place, it should bo noted that the proposed tariff of 25 per cent, or 
Hs. 180 per dozen whichever is higher, which li.is been levied on goods such as 
<otton \e&ts, may not appear \cry heaw duties, but as \e\v huge quantities of these 
goods are landed in Tndia for m.mufat tore at c l f. rates of about 10 annas to 
Rs. 180 per do/cn, the duty a* now imposed means an immediate increase from 10 
to 240 per cent.” 

i 

This is roallv the basis of the thing that I have mentioned. I think 
that the import duty which is to be levied is not really desirable. T 
do not want to go further into the details of the theory of protection as 
my Honourable friend has admitted that he does not mean to protect 
jxny industry. I w’ould otherwise have point ed out that it does not 
give employment to as large number of persons as the persons engaged in 
distributing those goods and here I have got a letter dated the 8th Juh , 
1933, in wdiich this thing was brought to the notice of the Commerce 
Member. The figures were collected from the various provinces and in 
the Central Provinces it was discovered that only 47 persons were employed 
in the hosiery industry. 

Mr. J. Ramsay Scott: How many people were employed in the 
United Provinces which is the centre of the industry? 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: I have got the figures for the Central Provinces 
here. In reply to a question, the Honourable the Commerce Member 
said that only 23 per cent, of the totaPcon sumption is made in India and 
the rest is imported from outside. If we are giving protection, we must 
see that we produce a very large amount of the manufactured articles. 
If the output is not increased substantially, then to tax the consumers 
for the benefit ot this 23 per cent., is unnecessary and without justifica- 
tion. The Honourable the Finance Member pointed out that the number 
of imported articles was increasing very rapidly, but in this case there is 
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no question of dumping. Now the poor people have begun to clad their 
children with under vests. The moment the prices of these go up, these 
poor people will go back to a state of nature and will never be able to 
use vests for their children as they are now using in the villages. For 
agricultural labourers, even one anna is a matter of great importance, 
and the moment you raise the price of these vests, they will give up 
using them altogether and the sufferings of these people, especially in 
the case of children, will be very great. It will be a misfortune to them, 
and no help to our industry. I would have strongly supported, had 
protection increased the hosiery industry and made it stand on its own 
legs. 

Now, coming to the question of pencils to which my Honourable friend 
referred just now, he knows that education is now spreading rapidly in the 
villages. In the country places a large number of schools are being 
established and they use the cheap pencils. Actually the teachers ask 
the pupils to use pencils instead of the old form of wooden board and 
chalk. These poor people now buy these cheap pencils. My Honour- 
able friend said that these pencils cost 10 pies or 10 pice per gross? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: Ten pies a dozen. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: These pencils are not used by respectable per- 
sons. I think the Secretary of tlie Legislative Assembly never uses 
them. They are never supplied to us. These are the pencils used by 
poor villagers. Increase in the price of these pencils will not improve 
our home industry, but it will substantially affect the poor school boys 
in our villages and, as a result of this, the cost of education may in- 
crease. 

T will now mention one more article, — the sugar cand}. 1 pointed 
out early last year that there had been some mistake in the omission of 
sugar candy altogether in the Tariff Act, and T said that we were losing 
very heavily on tin's particular article. 1 pointed out that we liad already 
sustained a loss of Its. 82,000, and if immediately relief was not given, 
most of these factories would be closed. This is exactly what has 
happened. I myself inspected some of these factories. 1 counted as 
many as 24 in May, but a fortnight ago, only two were in existence. 
The rest had been shut up on account of the indifference of the Govern- 
ment of India. Had this duty been imposed at the right time, this in- 
dustry would have survived. Now, most of these factories ha\e already 
been closed, and 1 am not sure whether the protection that wo are giving 
is sufficient to enable them to reopen those factories. 

There is one point which is not very clear to me and that is whether 
the customs duty which is imposed here is with or without the surcharge 
of 25 per cent. Will there be a surcharge over and above the duties 
provided here? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: No. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: Then, in that case, I think this figure is not 
sufficient. This temporary relief, as my Honourable friend calls it, is no 
relief at all. Then, there is a small omission and that is in »vgard to 
soft sugar. Soft sugar is nol mentioned here. That should be put in 
the same class as sugar candy, and T hope the Honourable the Commerce 
Member will take a note of this. Therefore, Sir, though t do not like 
to oppose the Bill, the incidence of taxation proposed here will not be 
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acceptable to any class of persons. Manufacturers will say that the 
duty is not enough. The distributors will say that it is too much. The 
poor consumer will be seriously affected in this struggle. The duty, 
my friend, the Commerce Member, clearly says, is neither protective* 
duty nor revenue duty. It is a peculiar kind of duty which will irritate 
everybody. We will find it out if we circulate the Bill, and hence I 
suggest that the Bill ought to bo circulated. Sir, with these words, I 
resume my seat. 

Mr. E. P. Thampan (West Coast and Nilgirie: Non-Muhammadan Rural)- 
Sir, I would not have intervened in this debate but for one or two flagrant 
omissions in this Bill. But before T proceed to that aspect of the question, 
I must say that I am one of those who fear that we are making too much 
fetish of this kind of protection, and, from the consumer's point of view, 
f am afraid we do not know where it will land us. Sir, the income of 
the ryot, especially in the place where l come from, has been reduced to 
one-third of what it was; so it is not fair to deprive the consumer of the 
benefits of a reduction either by competition or otherwise in prices. Now, 
by imposing this kind of protective duties, you are precluding him from 
enjoying the benefits of the reduction in prices and compelling him to pay 
more. Inasmuch as the Government have decided to go on with this Bill, 
and if, however, the Assembly is inclined to help the Government, I do 
not propose to enter into the merits of that aspect of the question now. I 
only wish to point out that while we are rendering help to some of these 
nascent industries, it is but proper that the claims of others equally deserv- 
ing should not he overlooked. Representing as l do my constituents, I 
should thank the Government for including in the schedule some of the 
industries in which they are very much interested. Sir, I find there are four 
industries connected with my constituency which will be helped by the 
provisions of this Bill. First, the fish-oil industry (which is practically our 
monopoly), then the cotton hosiery and socks industry, — throughout Malabar 
and the west coast there are several factories where these things are manu- 
factured. Another item is the soap. Now, with regard to that industry, we 
are the greatest consumers of that article, and, of late, started several soap 
factories, the Government of Madras giving the lead. Then comes the tiles. 
In the whole of the west coast, there are heaps of tile factories, and the 
protection proposed to be given will certainly he a kind of help to those 
people. Representing as I do these classes of people, T must certainly be 
thankful — quite apart from my own opinions — to the Government for the 
small mercies that they are showing to them. 

But, as I said, the one important industry which the Government have 
totally ignored is the >arn industry. Sir, you know there are several cotton 
spinning mills in Coimbatore, Madura and other places. There is one mill 
ir. Calicut, called the Malabar Spinning and Weaving Mills. Most of these 
factories confine themselves to spinning. There is an important mill in 
Madura managed by Messrs Harvey whietj^have about five lakhs of spindles 
and that is perhaps the biggest spinning concern in the world. I do not 
think even in England there is such an efficient factory as that. In Coim- 
batore, there arc three or four important mills of which you, Mr. President, 
know more than I. Them, in Malabar also, there is a very large mill which 
has been in existence for more than forty years. Sir, the money invested 
in these mills amounts to several crores of rupees, the capital and the other 
things of the Harvey’s alone being about Rs. 3 crores .... 
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The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: Does my Honourable friend know 
what dividends the Madura Mills have been paying during the last three or 
tour years ? 

Mr. K. P. Thampan: They used to pay fairly decent dividends, but ot 
late there has been considerable reduction. 

Mr. H. P. Mody: It came to Rs. 30 lakhs last year. 

Mr. K. P. Thampan: But the mill in Malabar is not paying any dividend. 
So also the mills controlled by Stanes and Company in Coimbatore have 
not paid any dividends and the shares are depreciated by 50 per cent. I 
can quote other instances also. 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: My Honourable friend referred to 
the Madura Mills. On looking up the Investors Year Book, I notice that 
that particular mill to which my Honourable friend referred paid in the last 
tour years dividends of 24 per cent., ten per cent., 10 per cent, and 10 per 
cent. 

Mr. H. P. Mody: Does in} Honourable friend take it on the block or on 
the capital? 

Mr. K. P. Thampan: What about the Malabar Spinning Mills, the Coim- 
lm tores, the Combodia and Sitaram Mills? Has my Honourable friend 
looked up the dixidends of these companies also? Well, these mills are 
supplying .Mini to the millions of eottageis who carry on a large weaving 
industry in South India. Sir, L have seen m a report of the Industries De- 
partment of Madras that cloths made by the cottagers arc exported outside 
the Madras Presidency to the extent of over two erores of rupees in a 
year. This is not a small sum, and if such a large industry as that is 
made to suffer, it would be a distinct disservice to the country. Sir, I am 
told that on account of the competitive prices, particularly the prices of 
•Japanese yarns, these co'tage weavers are going in largclx for foreign yarns 
of late. I want the House to look at the export and import figures. 1 
find that between the } ears 1931 and 1933, that is, in the course ol three 
years, the export ol cotton \arn has fallen from 23A millions to about little 
more than 15 miPions; that is, during the course of three years, the export 
of yarn has been practically reduced by one-third India' w T as producing 
yarns not only to meet her own demands, but was also a large exporter. 
In the ease of imports, Japan alone has Increased her yarns by 300 per cent. 
In the year 1932-33, Japan imported 18 million pounds of varn, while, in 
the previous year, they had imported only six millions. Sir, if these arc 
not sufficient grounds for the Government to interfere in regard to this 
industry, 1 do not know what other statistics they would require. Besides, 
Ibis is an industry which gives employment to thousands of labourers in 
this country. Let me warn the Government that, by its inaction, the} 
would be not only making the industry suffer but also make thereby the 
unemployment more acute. There are more than 32 items of articles ot 
indigenous industries that are sought to be protected in this Bill. Now’, I 
want to know*, if the Government are of the, opinion that the yam indusin 
is better off than any of these at this moment. That is a point which I 
wish to know. What are the figures which my Honourable friend wants 
in order to satisfy himself that this industry is suffering. I am prepared to 
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supply them. I ask him, how is the yarn industry less deserving of pro- 
tection than the other industries? Is the fall in prices of the imported 
yarns as compared to those of other articles better? 

What is the test you want? Sir, in this connection I wish to invite 
the attention of the House, before 1 conclude, to a statement that was 
recently issued to the Press by Messrs. Harvey as soon as the terms of the 
Indo-J apunese agreement was published. In the issue of the Hindv , dated 
January the 5th, Messrs. Harvey wrote as follows: 

“With reference to the I ndo- Japanese Cloth Agreement, and the Bill amending the 
Tariff on sundry articles, at present before the Assembly there is grave danger of the 
cotton yarn industry being left at the mercy of Japan and China as Government are 
apparently satisfied with their present achievements. Cheap yarns are still flooding 
the country and putting the spinning industry in a perilous condition. Cloth manu- 
facturers are apparently blind to the fact that ultimately their business will be 
ruined also as small weaving mills with no spinning springing up, are taking advantage 
of cheap yams and also harming hand-loom weavers. There is no use Government 
saying they will consider when passing orders on the Tariff Board Report as the latter 
has been in their hands over one year and in any case the situation has entirely changed 
since their deliberations by the Japanese Veil depreciation. The following telegrams 
have been exchanged recently between ourselves and Government, and as they show, 
no satisfaction has been forthcoming. 

Proposed alterations to Tariff Schedule appear to ignore (otton yarns. We would 
impress upon you the grave necessity for immediate action to give the industry adequate 
protection against Japan and China. We would appreciate an assurance that the 
interests of the industry are not being overlooked.” 

To this the following reply wits sent on the 2nd instant: 

“The Tariff Board Report has been in Government's hands for one year but no 
orders have yet been passed. In view of the difficulties of trading in the past year this 
is to our minds inexcusable. In anv case new circumstances have arisen since Tariff 
Board considered yarn duties, particularly the Japanese menace and it is vital if the 
spinning industry is to survive that adequate duties against Japan and China be 
immediately applied Piecegoods manufacturers have already recei\ed preferential 
treatment many months ago and minor industries are now’ being carod for, while a 
major industry is being ruined. Please give the matter \ our earnest consideration. 

Umbrellas and various other minor industries are benefiting by enhanced tariffs and 
time and energy are being expended in putting the Amending Bill through the Assembly. 
The addition of yarn to the list would occasion little fuitho’* trouble. It is more 
deserving than the industries now being protected, with the possibe exception of 
hosiery which is a largo cottage industry and certainly requires assistance. Tt would 
really appear as if Government are using yarn to placate the Japanese — not very 
pleasant by any means for the innocent sufferers!” 

Sir, as is stated here, the spinning industry is not less important than 
any other industry and I appeal to Government with all the strength that 
I can command, that they will reconsider the whole question and try to 
improve the position of that also. That is all 1 have to say at present. 

Hr. B. V. Jadhav: Sir, r find that I cannot support the amendment 
moved by my friend from. Bihar, Mr. Mnswood Ahmad. It is, I think, 
intended to postpone th e consideration of the Bill and to put off in thni 
way the imposition of additional duties on the articles mentioned in this 
measure. It is a dilatory motion and, therefore, I have to oppose it. 
We cannot afford fo postpone a measure of thi s nature. A tariff measure 
must be passed without any unnecessary delay if it is beneficial, and, it 
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it is not beneficial, it ought to be thrown out and no time ought to be 
wasted over it. 

India is an agricultural country and the interests o f the agriculturist* 
ought to be looked to. The wants of this vast agricultural population are 
increasing and, therefore, industry ought also to be encouraged in order 
to satisfy these increasing wants. In former times, India was self- 
supporting, because the wants of her population were very moderate. Even' 
in the case of clothing, it i s well known that the people of India did not 
use much clothing. Many of them went with bare bodies. In Madras, T 
sjiW that generally the labouring classes lmve got a loin cloth only and 
nothing else. But they, too, on account of the prevailing fashion, are now 
putting on clothes like vests and thus satisfying their vanity. I do not 
think that, because of this excessive use of clothes, their health has 
improved. On the contrary, they are suffering in health; but we cannot 
help them. They will be vain and, therefore, they will put on more and 
more clothes. 

India is an aijrioultuml country and she produces abundance of food- 
grains and also raw materials. It will, therefore, be foolish on the part 
of India to ignore her industries and to export her raw materials to foreign 
countries and to purchase articles manufactured from them. Sir. at 
present the agricultural population of India is suffering from economic 
difficulties, from cheapening of foodgrain s as their produce does not fetch 
as much as it used to do before. Their purchasing power is almost gone 
and, therefore, trade and industry has been suffering. To make matters 
worse, other countries have taken very great strides in industry, and Japan 
especially has been dumping a large number of articles on the Indian 
market. The nascent industries of India und it very difficult to meet this 
competition and they have been petitioning Go\ eminent to take compassion 
on them and to protect them by taising a tariff wall. You know that 
many ^ase s were referred to the Tariff Board for examination and their 
reports arc non before Government. F congratulate the Honourable the 
Commerce Member on bringing this Bill before the Assembly, as it pro- 
poses to give protection to a number of articles. It i R well know'n that 
Japanese competition has *>een very severe on account of the depreciation 
of the yon. Japan has depreciated her currency and, therefore, ghe is 
thriving in her industries, especially in her exports. America is also 
following in the footsteps of Japan. America is sacrificing million g of 
dollars in order to depreciate her currency and to regain her footing in the 
markets of the world which she has lost by this time. It is also well 
known that Japanese competition was very keen and now, in respect of 
certain articles, the American competition is becoming keener. I refer to 
the hurricane lantern industry in Tndia. This industry was established 
10 years mgo and was doing well. After the close of the war, the Austrian 
and American competition became very keen and the industry had to pass 
through very critical times. On account of the depreciation of the yen, 
Japanese lanterns began to he sold hi the markets of Tndia at a much 
cheaper rate and the competition became almost unbearable for the poor 
industry. To make matters vorse, the depreciation of the dollar lias come 
and American lanterns arc sold even cheaper than Japanese ones. At the 
same time, it must be borne in mind that the quality of th'e American 
goods is a little superior to Japanese goods. The lantern industry in India 
ie suffering a keen competition both from Japan and America. One would 
have naturally expected that Government would come to the help of thia 
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industry*. Among tile list of articles that arc l . be protected, we find 
glass , chimneys, and hurricane lantern chimneys. hut that is not all. 

bf'fafct,' these tflass chimneys have not tc. heal much competi- 
tion. It is the other articles that an* feeling the strain of foreign com- 
petition. For instance, the bottle making industry ig passing through a 
crisis and the competition is very severe and one docs not know when the 
few factories that arc manufacturing bottles will close down. So also 
•those making electric shades. There are certain factories which are turning 
out electric shades of very artistic design at a reasonable price. The com- 
petition from foreign countries is very severe in these articles and the 
industry is almost on the point of being crushed. But here in this Bill 
the Government do not take any notice of that industry . They arc pro- 
tecting articles in which there is no severe competition and are leaving out 
articles in which there is very severe competition. I am not unconscious 
at the same time of the c!airn s of the consume* s who are getting articles 
cheap on account ni foreign competition. Whenever a tariff is proposed, 
the extra rise in the price is to be paid out of the pockets oi. the con- 
sumers. To that extent the consumer suffers no doubt. But the whole 
policy of Government is to take measures in such a way as to afford 
relief to one side and to close their i\e*» to the suffeiings of the other side 
For instance, when protective duties were imposed in order to encourage the 
sugar industry, no measures were taken to stop profiteering that V vas inevita- 
ble on account of the extra dulies on imported sugar. Wc ate now’ told that 
the sugar manufacturers are making 100 per cent, and 150 per cent, profit 
without giving anything to the poor cultivator who raises the cane. Gov 
eminent ought to have taken steps to see that no excessive profiteering 
was carried on. But Government look upon contract as sacred and tl^ 
say that every one ought to be on his guard. The factory owners are 
well organised, but the cultivators are not. In this age, organisation 
always succeeds against disorganisation. It is the duty of Government 
to see that the agriculturists who supply raw” m dermis to the factories 
are not taken unfair advantage of. 

* 

[At this stage, Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Slianmukhain 
Chetty) vacated the Chair which w T as then occupied by Mr. I)eput\ 
President (Mr. Abdul Matin Clmudhury).] 

In this connection, 1 should like to say a tew words about the mill 
industry of Bornba\. The null industry has conn* foi \ory severe criticism 
in this House on this and on other occasions. The mil low neis. who nr 
•lHo the millionaires, have been described by my H mourablc friend, Ih 
Ziauddin. as orphans. During the war and a few r years thereafter; the 
nullowners of B )inba\ wrre paying huge dividends of 80 per cent, and 
100 per cent, to their shareholders. The Japanese also unde hu,ge profit- 
m those davs. Bet the millownor* of Japan made proper rose of those 
profits. They built good houses for their workmen and established hostels 
where good food could b • served to them and where the working classes 
•would live in verv ssnitan conditions. **Thev invested a largo portion oi 
their profits in this wav and now the Japanese millowners are reaping the 
harvest. Their mill hands are contented and receive proper education at 
the cost of the millowners and, therefore, they turn out very good work 
Ag the cost of production hag been lowered in Japan, they arc able to 
«ell cloth much cheaper than the Bombay millowners couid do. Japan 
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js now in a position to dump her goods into India and in other parts o£ 
the world, not only on account of the depreciation of the yen, but also 
on account of their superior management and also the foresight they used 
when the^ made large profits. The millownerg of Bombay, when they 
made huge profits, gave large dividends and they now find that they cannot 
meet this severe competition. Another Hogarth may paint in lurid colours 
his rake’s progress of these days 

(It. being Four of the Clock.) 

Mr. Deputy President (Mr. Abdul Matin Chaudhury) : Order, order 
Sirdar Harbans Sinjgh Brar. 


MOTION FOB ADJOURNMENT. 

Recommendations of the Capitation Tribunal. 

Sirdar Harbans Singh Brar (East Punjab • Sikh) : Sir, T move th« t the 
House do now adjourn. 

Sir, on the 21st December last was published the report presented by 
the Tribunal appointed to report on certain questions m regard to the 
defence expenditure in dispute between the Government of India and the 
War Ministry and the Air Ministry. The report was signed as far back 
as January 11)38 and it took the Government no less than one complete 
}ear to publish the report and to mutilate, if 1 may use the word, the 
passages as reported by the Tribunal itself. Neither is the report pub- 
lished verbatim nor the notes of dissent written by such eminent jurists as 
the Honourable Sir Shadi Lai of the Lahore High Court and the Honour- 
able Fir Slial, Mohammed Suleiman of the Allahabad High Court. The 
two distinguished Chid* Justices of two Indian High Courts who sat as 
members of that Tribunal and considered the matters brought before them 
m a most judicious manner were not considered efficient enough to use 
judicious language which could be produced verbatim , tor the perusal ot 
Indians as well as outsiders on such a vital matter of public importance, 
namely, the defence expenditure of India. Only summaries of the report 
and the minutes of dissent have been printed and published for our 
perusal, but even as published they g ; ve us enough material to show that 
India has not been treated as she was entitled to. India had pressed 
for a substantial contribution from the Imperial revenues towards the 
cost of the army maintained in India not only for Indian purposes but* 
much more for Imperial purposes and for Imperial defence, which is 
more and*!nore, since the war, drifting towards the east. It is now 
becoming apparent that the future war is more likely to take place in the 
east rather than in the west and the Indian army is likely to play a 
much greater part in the defence of the British Empire than ever before ; 
and in such circumstances India’s claim is much more strengthened than 
before. 

As far back .as 20 years ago, one of the most illustrious of British 
statesmen and the present principal adviser to His Majesty, the proM»nt 
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First Lord of the Treasury, the Right Honourable James Ramsay* 
Macdonald, stated in black and white that nine4enths of the charge of 
the army in India was aii Imperial charge, that it was maintained for 
Imperial purposes and that it had served in many theatres of war for 
Imperial reasons and in imperial defence. He stated that other Domi- 
nions derived just as much benefit from the army maintained in India 
for their internal defence when a foreign power invaded them; and as 
those Dominions did not contribute towards its maintenance, India was 
entitled to receive the same generous treatment and the troops main- 
tained for imperial purposes must be paid by the Imperial exchequer and* 
not by the Indian exchequer Since the British Government took the 
direct administration of India into their own hands from the Company, 
the Indian army has been used no less than 14 times outside the borders 
of India for Imperial purposes, and even when it is used within its 
borders on the frontier, it more often than not serves the purpose of 
Imperial defence rather than of purely hid i an defence, because the 
frontier of India is as much a frontier of the Empire and of British com- 
mercial interests as India herself. 

Certain aspects of the case of India have been stated in very clear 
terms in the report and the minutes of dissent which should form the 
basis of the calculation as to what the contribution of the Imperial ex- 
chequer ought to be towards the cost of the army in India. It has been 
pressed on behalf of India that, as in the case of certain colonies a percentage 
of the total revenues has been fixed to be the maximum charge for the 1 
defence of those colonies, the same may apply in the case of India and 
the maximum that has been put is that 20 per cent, of the revenues of 
the colony may at the most be spent for the defence charges of that 
colony Other considerations also were pressed, viz , that as the armv 
in India is used find required and is likely to be used more for Imperial 
purposes than for Indian, at least half of the defence charges of India mav 
be borne bv the Imperial exchequer Even if that was not to be accepted 
by the Imperial Government, it was stressed on behalf of India that the 
cost of maintaining British troops in India apart from the Indian troops 
may be wholly or in part borne by the Imperial exchequer. Half of that 
cost w’ould amount, according to the figures produced before the Tribunal 
to about 18 million pounds a year. And if we consider the cost of the 
British troops alone, that would entitle India to at least 16 million 
pounds a t \ear. Even if that ground be not taken to be sound, let ns 
consider the difference betw*een maintaining the same number of Indian 
troops in j lace nf British troops whieh we now maintain; and even then 
we arrive at the fabulous figure of 10 million pounds a year. Instead of 
that we have been awarded a paltry sum of a little over a million 
sterling per >eav apart from the capitation and sea transpo# charges of 
£330,000. And that cannot be considered to be a figure to which Tndia 
cannot be said to be rightly entitled. * T must admit that as far as the 
Army Department of the Government of India wag concerned or even the 
Finance Department of the Government of Tndia was concerned, they 
have done their best to fight the case of Indian The report and the 
minutes of dissent make it peifectlv clear that even the Tndia Office fought 
the case of India very boldly and strongly for fair treatment; and it must 
tro to the credit of our present Finance Member that when he came to 
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this country, the War Office of the British Government was pressing for 
a claim of at least one crore a year from the Indian revenues and he ha» 
succeeded during his tenure of office in pressing that the matter be con- 
sidered by an impartial tribunal and the merits of the case reported upon. 
And, in spite of the fact that we did not get even a decent proportion of 
what we are entitled to, he has at least secured for India two crores a year and 
he has left for his successor a contribution of no small sum, i.e. 9 two crores a 
year, to be got from the British Government. But that is only as far as his 
efforts were concerned, and I have no quarrel either with him or with 
the Army Department of the Government of India for whom I have 
nothing but words of appreciation for the manner in which they pressed 
the claims of India. The Government of India and the India Office were the 
best judges in the matter, because they were the agents of Britain and 
the rulers of India able to understand the view points of both in a fair 
and impartial manner. Blood being thicker than water, their findings 
could not be called prejudicial to the interests of Britain, and unduly 
favourable to the interests of India. Tt is a different matter that the 
British Government, whom I stand to condemn, have not acceded to the 
claims pressed so strongly and so vehemently by the India Office and the 
Army Department. My quarrel is with the Government in Britain from 
whom we asked for a contribution and from whom we are entitled to get 
a contribution because they govern the policy as well as the lyimber 
of troops to be maintained in India and to be used either in or out of 
India for Imperial purposes It is the British Government from whom 
w T e are entitled to and from whom we asked for an additional contribution 
in one of the ways suggested by the two minutes of dissent appended to 
this report: that is, that either one-half of the total expenditure on the, 
defence of India be borne by the Imperial Government, because the army 
in India is maintained for the defence of all the dominions like Australia 
and South Africa: if tomorrow there was a war between Japan end 
Australia, certainly Indian troops will he the first to be sent for the 
defence of the Empire Why should not those dominions and colonies pay 
as much for the maintenance of these troops in India as India is 
paying, because the troops are for the benefit of all the dominions and 
the colonies? Tf those colonies and dominions are treated in a generous 
and fair way, that thev must only pay for the troops which are main- 
tained there for internal requirements, then India must be treated in the 
'-June manner. For the troops maintained here for Imperial purposes, 
only Britain must pay. T, therefore, consider that the British Govern- 
ment has treated the ease of India in a most niggardly manner and has 
not been fair to us in the same wav as it has been to the other domi- 
nions Tndia is entitled even at this late stage to ask for substantial relief 
in the charges of the maintenance of the army in India. Our ratio of 
expenditure to the general budget, is the highest in the world not only in 
the British Empire, and that cannot be justified in any circumstances, 
because Indians are not responsible for the carrying out of the administra- 
tion of their country: they cannot reduce expenditure: it is not within 
their power, because the policy and programme is dictated from 
Whitehall 


Mr. Deputy President (Mr. Abdul Matin Chaudhurv): The Honourable 
Member has got only one minute more. 

s 2 
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Sirdar Harbans Singh Brar: It is only Whitehall which should consider 
these things and give us adequate relief. Therefore, with these remarks, 
1 move that the House do now adjourn. 

Mr. Deputy President (Mr. Abdul Matin Chaudhury): Motion moved: 

“That the House do now {icijourn.” 

Mr. S. C. Mitra (Chittagong and Rajshahi Divisions: Non-Muhammadan 
Rural): Sir, an adjournment motion moved in this House is a censure on 
the Government of the day ; but as my Honourable friend has argued this 
motion, I find it is all in praise of the Government of India, and T think 
technically he will not be correct even to press it to a division. But yet I 
support his motion, because I think that there are some laches on the part 
cf this Government also. We have got the decision of the judges in a report 
before us. I am not absolutely certain if the Government at home has 
accepted these recommendations in toto. So far as I see, the judges say 
that they are to give their decisions on points of law and logic and they are 
not to be guided by political considerations: they left it to the decisions of 
the British Government to consider their recommendations from the political 
standpoint So it will be better for this House to have the opinion from 
the Government as to w r hat is the final decision of the British Government. 
T may take it that they have accepted the recommendations in toto, 
because it is in ihe interests of the British Government to do so. One 
redeeming feature in this report, I find, is the very bold stand that w^as 
taken by the Honourable Justice Sir Suleiman in espousing the cause of 
India. He made it clear in several points how proper justice has not been 
done to India and why w r e can claim a larger share towards the cost of the 
Imperial defence in India. In page 0 of the Report, it is said : 

“Another matter that we were invited to consider was India’s cwpacitv to pay the 
full cost of her defence including the contribution claimed hv the War Office. The 
majority ot us, Sir Suleiman dissenting, consider that this also, in the sense in which 
the claim is made, is not a matter which can be considered by the Tribunal.” 

Then, later on, it is said: 

“The majority of us, Sir Suleiman dissenting, consider that the comparison of 
military expenditure with tevenues i- not a matter which should he taken into account 
liv this Iribunal.” 

So pranic.dh v< see that this Tribunal, with the honourable exception 
of Sir Suleiman, were of opinion that they had nothing to say whether the 
military expenditure in India should bear any proportion to the revenues of 
this country, and, if the army is maintained even for Imperial purposes and 
not for India’s own interests, whether it should be shared by other domi- 
nions and Britain. It is very easy to conceive of an ideal army at an enor- 
mous expenditure. Tt may not be very difficult that one can make a 
programme for an ideal army with large expenditure. T do not understand 
why the Tribunal, consisting of thi best judges in Britain and in Iqdia, could 
not consider the relevancy of this simple question. What is contended on 
behalf of India is that for her own purposes she cannot afford to have such 
a large army with such large expenditure. Our case is not that with a 
large expenditure a better army cannot be bad. India's case is that she is 
a poor country, and her military expenditure should bear a certain proportion 
to her general revenues. If for Tmpc rial purposes — a vast empire like the 
British Empire—a large army *s required, then certainly it is the British 
Government whi\ h should contribute, and they are in a position to do so 
But the whole of the Tribunal did not consider this very vital fact with the 
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honourable exception of Mr. Justice Suleiman. Sir, it may not be a legal 
point, but at least as a political point I think the British Government should 
have given some attention to this aspect of the question. 

Then, at page 11, I read this in the Report: 

“Sir Shah Suleiman does not concur in this paragraph, and considers it impoitant 
to examine whether India is not bearing an unduly heavy share of the total cost of 
defending the Empire, and regards a comparison with other parts of the Empire as the 
practical method of determining that question. M 

Then I would refer the House to page 33 where Sir Shadi Lai also accepts 
this view. This is what he says: 

“The statistics supplied to us also show that in respect of certain colonies, where 
British troops are stationed, the Imperial Government have adopted the rule that the 
co&t to be levied from them should not exceed one-fifth of the total assessable revenue 
of the colony concerned.” 

Again, at page 37. Justice Sir Shah Suleiman’s note says: 

“t ceitciin tolmiiL.s ii has been decided that no more than a fixed percentage of 
revenue should he recovered in respect of the cost of the defence forces provided by 
His Majesty’s Government. . . . Military expenditure in India and India’s internal 
and external debt have grown considerably. There is a great dispropoition between 
the revenues devoted to military expenditure and those available for social services 
and the burden of military expenditure is unbearably heavy on a comparatively poor 
and backward country like India with the result that her beneficial services are being 
starved on account of it.” 

Therefore, it is clear that the British Government have one law for the 
colonies and a different law for a subject nation like Tndia. As regards the 
colonies, the British Government accept the general principle that the 
colonies should not be asked to pay more than 20 per cent, of their revenues 
for military purposes, and if there is additional expenditure on the army, 
that is borne by the British Government ; but in the case of India a differ- 
ent law must prevail, because India is supposed to be an original member 
of the League of Nations and claims to be a self-governing dominion of the 
Empire. 

Then, at page 12, I find this: 

“During the hearing il was agreed by Counsel for all parties that the Tribunal 
should not he asked to deal with the past, but only to make recommendations in the 
nature of principles for guidance in the future, leaving all adjustments to date to be 
negotiated between the parties.” 

After the decision it was found that we on India’s behalf will get about 
two crores of rupees, and here I find that our Counsel agree with the judges 
that they should give no decision about the past, and the very impartial 
authorities, the British Government, in their fairness decided to let the past 
bury its past, because the money had to be given out of the British 
exchequer. 

Then, further, at page 13, I find this: 

“ft is common ground between the parties that the scale on which the military 
foicos in India are maintained in respect of numbers, composition, equipment, etc., is 
not greater than is required for the defence of India and the maintenance of internal 
security.’ * 

It is a very debatable point., and wo hi India do say that 58,000 British 
army is not necessary for the internal and external defence of India, but 
our Counsel make it a common ground — a happy House there — between the 
parties, the Counsel agreeing that it is necessary to maintain the present 
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strength of the army for internal and external defence of India. So iqy 
friend, the Mover of the motion, need have no grievance against anybody, 
but I think this is a matter in which we join issue, and we do not agree that 
there is common agreement on this question. 

Sir, I should like to deal only with one other important matter, and that 
is about the Capitation Charge itself. On this point both the Judges from 
India were of one opinion, on the question that the charges of training for 
six months of British soldiers who were transferred to India should be put 
on the Indian Exchequer and not of 12 months, as claimed by the British 
War Office. At page 38, it is stated: 

“Now, this very issue has been considered by no fewer than five Committees or 
Commissions, and the verdict has been either expressly or impliedly in favour of the 
shorter period.” 

All the five previous Commissions were more or less of the same 
opinion. 

Then, again, at page 38 of the Report, it is said: 

“The Government of India have declared in emphatic terms that, oven if it takc*> 
longer than six months to complete the training of a soldier, they arc prepared, nay, 
would prefer, to take recruits only with six months’ training, and complete their 
training in India m accordance with Indian requiicments.” 

So o\en tlu* India Government were prepared to accept these soldiers 
with six months’ training. Then, further on, we find this: 

“It is not the ( *sc th n t the ‘•trength of a Home battalion is increased above estab 
lishment because of the Indian drafts. On the contrary, it is maintained at such a 
low strength that without the Indian drafts it would hardly be a battalion at all. The 
Indian di.ift*. while tliev are in a British battalion, help to some extent to make good 
its deficiency ot strength.” 

Therefore', it is clear that even after six months, if it is necessary for 
the purpose's of transport to keep the soldiers a little longer, they are re- 
tained sometimes in England for two or three or even six months more, 
and they sene in 'the British battalions as full soldiers and the British 
army get all the advantages. 

On page 42, again, it is said: 

“Xf w. Mr. Haldane, m hn speech of 8th March, 1906, told us quite clearly what 
he contemplated He s»»H fli.it in the c.ipc of war ‘the reserves are called out to fill 
up the ilMi.e battalions ..n 1 the d.atts to India would lie stopped, and thus wo should 
have an effective fighting force’ ” 

That is to say, in ease of a w r ar, they will bo considered as British sol- 
diers, and India will not get any advantage. On these grounds, when it 
was very clear, when even the Tndia Government said that they would be 
satisfied with six months* training, F do not see any reason why the cost 
should be calculated on nine months * basis and not on a six months*. 

My friend, the Mover, lias already said that in considering this ques- 
tion we should see whether British soldiers in Tndia are not maintained 
mainly for Imperial purposes, and, if that is so, that expenditure should bo 
shared equallv by ilie British Government as well as by the 
colonies, and during the last 50 years or more, it has been found that on 
14 occasions Indian £ ddiers were taken out of India whenever they were 
necessary for Imperial purposes. Therefore, it is a very reasonable 
demand on behalf of India that a proper share of the expenditure should bo 
borne proportionately by the British Government as well as the colonies and 
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also India. We had hoped that this point would not be entirely left to 
the discretion of the British Government, because they are an interested 
party, and, therefore, in fairness to themselves and to India, they should 
have asked somebody else to decide the point, because the Judges leave all 
points of political and other considerations, except questions of pure law 
and logic, outside their purview, and J consider that full justice has not 
been done to Tndia in this matter, and India cannot bear such a large 
military expenditure on an army which is primarily meant for Imperial 
purposes. Sir, it is well known that the British army in India is not really 
an independent army .... 

Mr. Deputy President (Mr. Abdul Matin Chaudhurv): The Honourable 
Member lias got only one minute more. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra: It only forms part of the British army. All the im- 
portant matters of organisation and commands are dictated from England, 
and, it being a part of the British army, it is only fair that the British 
Government should bear the major portion of the expenses. 

[At this stage, Mr. President (The Honourable Rir Shanmukham Chetty) 
resumed the Chair.] 

Sir, I support the motion, though on different grounds. v 

Mr. J. Ramsay Scott (United provinces: European): Mr. President, 
in my opinion and that of m\ Group, the award is an adequate one and 
one on which we max congratulate the Government of India and ourselves 
as taxpayers. T would like to put on record that our thanks arc due to the 
Counsel for the master] \ wax in which hey pnt our ease and I think the 
obtaining of a yearly sum of over one million four hundred thousand from 
the British Governin' 1 !!! js an acliie\einont of which they and we should he 
proud. I would also like to say that 1 consider that the British Govern- 
ment have treated us fairly on the terms of the reference. I have only 
one point on which I would like facts and that is an explanation of the 
terms of reference. 

The Honourable the Finance Member, Sir George Schuster, on the 10th 
February, 103], during the Budget, said: ' 

“T should like* to make it dear that wo on our skip have boon careful to see that 
the Government of India’s interests should not he prejudiced bv this delay, and in 
disc uhai oils with His M.iiestv’s Government on the subject it has been aic’eed that, 
whatever ‘•ettlemept Jiould he arrived at should he retiospcctive and should date — I 
Ihink 1 an correct hut f line net been ublo to »erifv it «inco Ibis debate began — 
from the MU Mairh 1826 8o tl at if we are able* to obtain a reduction of payments, 
wo are not losing bv dehmng now and we shall be eiedited with arrears.” 

Again, on the 4th November, 1931, in reply to question No. 1155, the 
Honourable (lie Finance Member, Sir George Schuster, said: 

“As 1 in fori ic 1 the Hotvc when 1 made a statement in March, it has been laid 
down in our discussions with His Majesty's Government that any award which is 
given by this Tribunal si i ill have i prospective effect up to the date when this discussion 
was taken up in its present form.** 

The terms of reference did not preclude a decision on the "retrospective 
effect, but the Tribunal itself said: 

h 11'™* ^ 1C ^ lear i n S’ ^ was agreed by Counsel for all parties that the Tribunal 
'mould not be asked to deal with the past, but only to make recommendations in the 
nature of principles for guidance in the future, leaving all adjustments to date to be 
negotiated between the parties.” 
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The Report further says: 

“The Memoranda furnished by the parties contemplate that some of the questions 
submitted to the Tribunal will, or at least may, make recommendations having, within 
certain limits, reti ospective effect.” 

This Honourable Assembly would, therefore, like to know what effect 
has been given to Sir George Schuster’s definite statements of the retros- 
pective effect of the award and what recommendations the Tribunal itself 
made for a retrospective effect. 1 would only say that if the award does 
consider that a payment is due in the present and in the future, surely 
a payment is due for the period between March 81, 1926, and the persent. 

T would, therefore, ask tlie Army Secretary to explain the reason for 
this portion of the question being entirely omitted from the award and to 
ask if the adjustments have been negotiated between the two parties and 
with what results. T am, as I have already said, satisfied with the result 
for the present and for the future, but T do feel that the past has not come 
into the picture as it should have done. 

Raja Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar (Tanjoro cum Tricliinopoly : Non- 
Muliammadan Rural) . As regards the actual calculation and the conclusiqns 
arrived at by the Tribuual, I have not got much to say, but I stiongly 
object to the premises upon which this report has been drawn up. Tn 
the beginning they say that there were certain conditions or certain argu- 
ments or certain suggestions that were put forward before the Committee 
which they hold to be irrelevant and they make a JM of the^e irrelevant 
arguments in the beginning in order to clear the ground. 1 will take first 
the question of capacity to pay. I always thought that expenditure when 
money was available in plenty was certainly most reprehensible when there 
is no money at all, and it would be more reprehensible when a country 
like India in the choice words of the late Marquess of Salisbury has to be 
bled and bled white in order to serve the purpose of the Empire The 
wisdom of the majority members of this Committee culminated in holding 
that India’s capacity to pay is not a relevant condition at all. Now 
consider the position. India never had any hand in deciding as to what 
her military requirements were. Those gentlemen of the Defence Com- 
mittee, those gentlemen of the War Office decide that a particular standard 
was necessary for the defence of India and then they incur the expenditure. 
These gentlemen sitting here say, we are not concerned as to whether 
you can pay or not, or to quote their own choice words, — "Given a certain 
necessary provision for the defence of India, what contribution should she 
make in the cost. We do not think that in apportioning the cost, w< 
should be influenced by questions of comparative capacity towards shifting 
any part of the burden from the shoulders of one party to the shoulders 
of the oth^r ’’. It would look as if the parties were at arm's length 
that Ihev had at one time sat down and agreed as to wdiat should be the 
standard of the cost of defence, and, having enjoyed all the advantages 
of that defence, they now turn round and say: "Oh, no, at present I am 
not in a position to meet this cost, therefore please forgo a portion of the 
amount that otherwise von would be entitled to demand *\ That is no! 
a position which you could even legally justify, because, though it is laid 
down by means of a decree that a man should pay the whole of the amount, 
tomorrow’ if he g oe<g into insolvency T cannot get anything at all, or make 
an account, pay one anna or half an anna dividend, — -that is, even in 
the case of strictly legal principles, where certain bases are admitted 
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before you come to a decision. But here there is nothing at all. One man 
and one man alone continues to be the plaintiff and the judge for a long 
time, and when by a concatenation of circumstances that man is compelled 
to consider the position and to see whether we are not entitled to be done 
any justice, he says: “No, no, it is true you may not be able to pay, but 
that is no consideration at all.”. I entirely agree with my Honourable 
friend, Mr. Iiamsay Scott, that to have knocked out even so much as we 
liave from the British Government, we are entitled to be congratulated 
upon, — there is no question about that — not in the sense that he said we 
should be congratulated, — but with that mentality of the British Govem- 
incnl coming before lliis Tribunal it is a matter for congratulation that at 
Icabt v\t> got something, especially in view of the fact that committeo after 
committee sal and said that wo were entitled to some contribution or other 
and it is not till this year of grace that we were said we would get some- 
thing It seems to me. and I say it with all respect to the members of 
that Committee, that it is not a question of logic, or law, or judicial deter- 
mination >f any point. It is a question of bare justice, and if you cannot 
consider my capacity to contribute to the large expenditure, the unneces- 
siry expenditure the unbearable expenditure to which you have put. that 
( onnniitee has wit for n >thing at ill so far as India is concerned and we 
might lm\o been saved all this trouble and expense. Another thing is .there 
was a point about political sentiment in India. These gentlemen say 
that political sentiment is a mabtei which cannot be taken into considera- 
tion, and here is (heir picci of logic . 

‘ Uiglil is not made wrong” — (ihilo+ophwal position !) — “merely by being thought 
wiong by a large* nurnbei of people ” 


We go to them and say, let us consider which is right and which is 
wrong. These gentlemen say : “I know' my position is right. Do you say 
d is wrong? No, no, it cannot be wrong, because I know it is 
light Wha’ i.^ the good of your saying it is wrong?” Their argument 
is “Two men say it. How can \ou assail it?” Besides there is a sting 
in the tail in that paragraph: “Nor has any e\idence been placed 
before this Tribunal to enable it to gauge the strength or the persistence 
of this political sentiment”. Sir, at the bar we «-re accustomed to an 
observation from the Bench in eases tried by jury, addressed to the jury — 
“Don’t be influenced by what you have heard from outside. Come to a 
conclusion upon the bare e\idcnce thaf is laid before \ou”. But these 
gentlemen must be cxtmoidinarily blind, must be extraordinarily deaf to 
what has been happening all these years in Indie if they did not know 
that, as a matter of fact, the one point upon which the Indian people feel 
sore, felt sore and will continue to feel sore so long as the present system 
continues is the unbearable character of the military' expenditure Now, 
they say no evidence has been laid before us What did our Counsel, 
whom my friend, Mr. Rpmsa\ Scott, congratulated upon the excellent 
manner in which they discharged their duties, do? They abandoned every- 
thing and agreed to everything by saying that both sides were agreed upon 
the vital points. May I respectfully ask, whV these gentlemen, wdiom we 
aid not retain, T do uot know’ who letained them, did not themselves lead 
the evidence and press thesi» gem' lemon to. come to the conclusion “There 
is this sentiment no doubt., blit sentiment is ruled out of order and sonti- 
jnent is entirely irrelevant so tar as we are concerned”. They have got 
t o whip hand and they may say any tiling they like, hut did w r e fail in 
producing evidence before that Tribunal and vet w^e are supposed to stand 
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up here and congratulate these gentlemen, who, if I may respectfully sav 
bo, failed in their duty Even in ordinary matters you cannot disregard 
political sentiment and in a big matter like this it should certainly not bo 
disregarded and it would never be disregarded if there w»b sufficient 
evidence. ‘‘The dependent position of India.” That is another gem oi 
an observation by this Committee. Then it says “We are all agreed”. 
I do not know whether it is the Indian Judges or the English people or 
both of them put together. Whoever may be the persons who agreed to 
this, I strongly object to the conclusion that they come to and this is 
the conclusion to which all these gentlemen have come: ‘‘We are all 
agreed that this is not a matter that ought to influence the Tribunal in 
considering the question what nnyments should be made by one party or 
the other.” In negotiations between the two Governments, it would 
be quite natural and proper for India to say ‘‘We are not on terms of 
equality, we appeal to von to recognise this, and io deal with us not with 
the strong hand of the predominant partner imposing his will, but in accord- 
ance with principles of fairness and equity ”. 

I suppose these gentlemen are lawyers. [ suppose they are business 
men, men with some sense of equity and fairness. May I respcctfull\ 
ask; ‘‘Ts ii a novel principle even in tho administration of the law that a 
predominant partner or a person who uses his predominant w r »ll and 
imp >ses b upon another i s not entitled to equitable relief at the hands of 
the Court?” Is it not a principle that the Legislature of India hu* 
accepted? In the Acts that are in progress or have been passed, you give 
the Courts powei to reduce the rate of interest in a solemnly made contract 
between a debtor and a creditor, if that rate of interest exceeded what the 
judges may consider reasonable. Consequently, why do tliev say that the 
dependent position of India should not be considered. In fact, the whole 
issue is that. As I said. in the beginning, l never wanted this state o! 
defenee at all. Ypu put it upon me. Now, you come and tell me flint 
you are going to deal with this matter in a just fashion. The first thing 
to be considered is whether you will impose your will on me. I do not 
see that this transaction is a fair one. Bring it to a position of fairness 
now. I respectfully submit thar that is nv1i.i1 these gentlemen 
were appointed to discharge. But what did they do? They say 
that thes * are not the considerations that would weigh w T ith them 
Why? Sir Shadi Lai says — although we are not a judicial Trihi.na 1 \\<* 
liavo got to do things in a judicial manner. Even Sir Shadi Lai, when 
t»n the Bench of the Lahore TIigh Court, if a poor debtor goes to him airl 
says that the interest is too much, lie would be the first person to reduce 
it if the circumstances w’ere such as to bring it within the 
ambit of this pro\ision of law. He savs that these things are not 
absolutely relevant to the consideration of the points that 
they had to consider. \n spite of the handicaps that these gentlemen have 
created for themselves, they come to {Tie conclusion that India has made 
out a strong case for a contribution. Supposing evidence had been led 
before the Tribunal, and supposing all the materials were placed before them. 
I respectfully submit, that they would have come to a conclusion much 
more favourable to India. Sir, one cannot speak with restraint where the 
question of military expenditure is concerned, because the less that expendi- 
ture, the more there will be for the nation building departments as they call 
it. I am not a military man, but I know this as a matter of history. We 
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are told that we were lighting with each other before the British came. 
Fighting is part of the day’s work throughout the world : so long as nations, 
calling themselves even Christians, make ready to go to war, so long as 
that mentality exists, war must come. Whether the North-West Frontier 
men would swoop down upon us and deprive us of everything that we have, 
whatever may happen, India lias been in existence for a very long time. 
The first thing that we were taught in Indian history in our schools is that 
the wealth and importance of India has often attracted the attention of 
foreign conquerors. That is the first sentence in the first chapter of a 
history of India written by a gentleman of the name of Mr. Morris. I do 
not think, Sir, you have read it in your school. That was the text book that 
was taught to us. The wealth and importance of no other country attracted 
the attention of foreigners. We had the wealth, but we had not this army, 
this tremendous army and a Tribunal which sits and says: “Right is not 
made wrong, because hundred people say it is wrong”. Why do hundred 
people say, my dear friends, it is wrong, is not understood. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chettv) The Honour- 
cable Member has got one minute more. 

% 

Raja Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar: I do not think I will trouble the 
House any more. All that l was concerned was to sliow T the depth of feel- 
ing with which we are actuated in respect of this matter. T do not care 
for personalities. We want that justice should be done and I decline to 
support my friend, Mr. Scott’s congratulations upon the British Government 
except upon the view that I put forward. After all, we have been able to 
get something out of these people who w determined not to pay us 
anything. 

Mr. G. R. P. Tottenham (Arrm Secretars)* Sir, T cannot help regretting 
Hint the Mover of tins motion should have' seen fit to bring this important 
matter before (lie House in tin’s p.*itieular way In the first place, an 
adjournment motion im -i always imply a censure of some kind, whether 
it be on the Government of India or on some other Government- — and T for 
one am quite satisfied that, if am body deserves (‘ensure in this case, which 
T very much doubt, it certainly is not I he Government of India. In the 
second place, the subject is so laige, the arguments that were produced 
before the Tribunal are so mnnv, and the irgmnents that have been touched 
on by Honourable Membt rs are so different that it is quite impossible for 
anv Government Member in the time at his disposal to attempt to deal 
adequately with all of them In fact a subject of this kind cannot, be 
debated in two hours, in speeches of a quarter of an hour apiece. Therefore, 
t must use the time at my disposal to explain the j'losition as briefly as T 
can and perhaps attemjit to remove one or tw T o major misunderstandings. 

Now the general effect of the award of the Tribunal and His Majesty’s 
Government’s decisions thereon is, as Honourable Members have appreciat- 
ed, that India stands to gain in future a sum of roughly two crores of 
rupees. That, Sir, is no inconsiderable sum, and that I think is really the 
most important point in a motion which deals w T ith a definite matter of 
urgent public importance, namelv, the adequacy of the contribution. 


Sir Abdur Rahim (Calcutta and Suburbs: Muhammadan Frban): May 
I ask one question? What would have India gained if the contention of 
the Government of India had been accepted in full ? 
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Mr. G. R. F. Tottenham: That is impossible to say, because nobody put 
for.vard a definite suggestion as to what the amount of the contribution 
should be. As the Honourable Member will see, if he will read the report, 
neither the members who signed the report nor the India Offico gave, or 
attempted to give, any assessment of the actual amount of the contribu- 
tion. The report contains various suggestions as to the basis on which 
the contribution might be calculated, but it does not contain more than 
that. 


Sir Abdur Rahim: It would Imc been much more? 

Mr. G. R. F. Tottenham: Ceitainly. Mv friend, Sirdar Harbans Singh, 
has referred to the notes of the two Indian members of the Tribunal and 
lias expressed dissatisfaction that those notes should not have been publish- 
ed in exienso. I think the suggestion was that an attempt bad been made 
to suppress iniorirmtion which would ha\e \er\ much strengthened India's 
ease for a larger contribution than TIis Majesty’s Government are prepared 
to give. Well, I do not think that that is at’ all a correct appreciation ot 
the position. These notes recorded by Sir Shadi Lai and Sir Shall Muham- 
mad Sulaiman merely contained a very much fuller exposition of the ease 
which w'as actually presented to the Tribunal b\ the India Office than 
the Tribunal itself gave in their report; but it does not mean that the argu 
meats, which convinced Sir Shadi Lai or Sh Shah Muhammad Sulaiman 
and which they recorded in their notes, were not placed before the Tribunal 
itself. In fact, it is perfectly clear, if one looks at Hit' notes themselves 
and at the report itself, that all the arguments brought together by Sh 
Shadi Lai and Sir Shah Mtilifimmad Sulaiman tvru part of the India 
Office case. If Honourable Members will look at paragraph 12 of the 
report, they will sec that India’s claim was that, the Army in India serves 
an Imperial as well as an Indian purpose, and so on; secondly, that other 
parts of the Empire do not contribute to the same extent to the defence ot 
the Empire; and, thirdly, that the imperial Government has a predominant 
voice in determining the cost and the organization of the Army in Tndia 
Turning on another page to paragraph 18, it is clear that the Indian case 
was that the Tribunal ought to w'eigh all the advantages which Britain 
gained from the defence of India, not only because the frontier of India 
was also a frontier of the Empire, bid also because the protection of India 
comprised the protection of large British commercial and financial 
interests and assisted in the protection of Imperial lines of communication 
Now, those are mainly the arguments that were summarised in the notes 
of Sir Shadi Lai and Sir Shall Muhammad Sulaiman as being, in the 
words of the Tribunal, “grounds for broadening the basis of the contribu- 
tion M and they w r ere, Sir, the Tndia Office case before the Tribunal. In 
fad, I can assure the House that every argument which Honourable 
Members have produced todav and every argument which is contained in 
these two notes was very fully and very ably placed before the Tribunal 
by our repress ntatives. It is the opinion of His Excellency the Coinmander- 
in-Ohiof, w T ho, from his long experience ijj the War Office as well as in thL 
country, is probably in a better position than anyone to appreciate both 
sides of the case, that the success that we have attained is largely due to 
the very able and excellent w r ay in which the ease was put up, presented 
and argued before th^ Tribunal. That, T think, is a matter for congratula- 
tion and not a matter foi censure — a matter for which wo ought to thank 
not only our own invaluable Financial Advisor, Mr. Maclcod, who went 
home at a very inconvenient time to help in preparing the case, not only the 
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Counsel employed, including Sir Jamsetjee Kanga of Bombay, who argued 
the case very brilliantly before the Tribunal, but also, I think, particularly 
the devoted officers in the India Office who wholeheartedly supported India's 
cause and identified themselves entirely with India’s interests in this 
mailer, quite forgetting that they were arguing a ease which, if successful, 
would add considerably to the burden of the British taxpayer in general 
and to their own burden in particular. 

Well, Sir, now I may say a few words about the actual amount of the 
contribution. The decision of the Tribunal being what it was, the Govern- 
ment of India Avorc asked whether they were prepared to accept the majority 
recommendations of the Tribunal. Well, Sir, considering the issues at 
stake, considering that when we wont before the Tribunal, we stood not 
only to win, but also to lose a great deal, considering that this controversy 
has been going on for sixty or seventy years — and L would remind Honour- 
able Members that it is a controversy which the Government of India were 
fighting for many many years before non-official opinion took any interest 
in the matter — considering all these matters, 1 submit that there was only 
one possible answer to that question wild her we were prepared to accept 
the majority recommendations of the Tribunal. It would have been sheer 
madness on our part at that stage to have started raising objections and 
haggling as to whether we should or should not accept the award. Now, 
Sit, acceptance of that position involved acceptance of the only two grounds 
which the majority of the Tribunal considered to be a possible basis or 
justification for the grant of a contribution. Those two grounds were, 
firstly, the readiness of the Army in India for war and the fact that that 
\riny had on occasion been used for Imperial purposes, and, secondly, 
that India was a training ground for active service such as does not exist 
elsewhere in tin Empire. Those, in the words of the Tribunal itself, were 
“ponderable grounds”, but at the same time I think everybody will agree 
that it is an extremely difficult matter to .attach a definite rupee value to 
them. The only possible basis of assessment which lias apparently been 
suggested by Honourable Members is that the Arim has been very fre- 
quently and very largely used for purposes other than the defence of Tndia. 
But I think that if Honourable Members knew the actual facts, they would 
realise that that is not an extremely strong ground. The Honourable the 
Mover mentioned that there had been fourteen occasions on which troops 
had been used for purposes other than the defence of India. That goes hack 
for (A or 70 or 80 years. Actually, the position is that in the last fifty 
years troops from India have been used for purposes other than the defence 
<>f India on only seven occasions, that is, once in seven veais. Moreover, I 
think I am right in saying that on none of those occasions did the cost of 
the troops in any one year come to anything like million pounds. On 
that ground alone, therefore, it would seem to me that the contribution 
*'f 1^ million pounds is, on the whole, reasonable. Anyhow', we consider 
on this side that wo are lucky to have got even as much as U million pounds 
*oi(l that there is no ground for passing censure on anybody on that account. 

At the same time, 1 am well aware that when this subject was last 

5 pm discussed in this House — I think it was in September, 1932 — 
Sir Alan Parsons, who was then the acting Finance Member, 
and myself gave the assurance that if, after the report of the Tribunal had 
been published, this House desired to discuss the matter, they would be 
^iven an opportunity to do so. What we then had in mind, T may «ny, 
was the possibility that we should have to face an adverse decision and 
that we should have to pay an extra amount instead of receiving a large 
Sllm of money. However that may be, in view of that undertaking, we 
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shall of course be perfectly prepared to send forward a copy of this debate 
to the India Office for the information of His Majesty’s Government. I 
do not think I have anything further to say. 

Sir Abdur Rahim: Sir, having heard the Honourable Member who lias 
spoken last, T am confirmed in my opinion that this is a most unsatisfactory 
way of dealing with one of the most important questions that has ever beeii 
brought ii]) before this House. 1 quite agree with the Honourable Member 
that this is not a matter to be debated on any Motion for Adjournment 
We cannot ha\e sufficient opportunity to deal with a question of this magni- 
tude and of so much importance to the revenues of India, to the Indian 
exchequer and to the future development of this country. Further, we 
have not sufficient materials before us to come to any proper conclusion 
Even the notes of the two Indian judges who sat on this Tribunal have not 
been given in full. We have got what is not only a summary, but a brie! 
summary of their notes. If we had the full notes before us, l think we 
would have bad some material upon which we could form a judgment ol 
our own. The repoit of the nmjoiity is also very brief. We cannot really 
on this material come to the conclusion that the Tribunal's decision is a 
fair one and is in the interests of India. 1 find that at the beginning almost 
all the arguments that wore put forward on behalf of the India Office have 
been treated as irrelevant. I should have liked, if I were there, to ask 
the learned judges what exactly was the standard of relevancy and what 
was the tost of relevancy in a mutter like this. They have not dealt with 
the question as to what an* the real requirements ot India in the mattei 
of Indian defence forces. They say that this is a matter entirely for the 
military experts and thev lm\e nothing to do with it. Then, they liuvi 
laid down at page 15 the grounds for contribution. If you will look at that 
page, the grounds for the contribution are laid down as two: firstly, that 
the Army in India is a force ready in an emergency to take the field at once 
which docs not exist elsewhere in the Empire, which is especially available 
for immediate use in the East and which has on occasions been so used, 
secondly, that India is a training ground for active service such as doe^ 
not exist elsewhere' in the Empire. Now, vvliat is the conclusion they draw 
from this? It is that practically India alone must pay for this army. It 
is a strange conclusion for any Tribunal to have arrived at. As regards tin 
second ground, namely, that India is a training ground for active service 
such as does not exist elsewhere in the Empire, that refers to the frontier 
question, the relations with the tribes on the North-West Frontier Province 
TTpon that finding or statement of the Tribunal, which, 1 take it, is support- 
ed by the War Office of Britain, it would mean that that question is novel 
going to bo settled, that is, it cannot be settled because the Empire would 
then lose the training ground for British troops. Ts that an outlook with 
which we can he satisfied? We have always had a feeling that this question 
can be satisfactorily settled once for all. Ts it then the fact that it ha 1 ' 
not yet been settled because India is a training ground for active service 
which docs not exist anywhere else in the Empire. 

Then, Sir, other considerations have^also been brushed aside as irrele- 
vant. For instance, edacity to pay. May I ask: What about the interests 
of the rest of the British Empire which are involved in maintaining these 
troops in India? Whet is the value of that interest? What is the value 
of the defence of India proper ? Has any attempt been made 
to evaluate these factors? None. I do not find any 
attempt throughout this report to evaluate the interests of Britain and 
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jin* rest of the Empire in the maintenance of these troops, and what 
is the interest of India alone? What is the value of these two intctosts? 
Without that, how can any Tribunal come to any proper conclusion as to 
ttlmt is the fair share for each country to pay? The Honourable Member, 
who represents the Army Department, has told us that if the claims of 
the India Office which is not ruled by any Indian and which is not controll- 
id by us, had been accepted in full, the contribution to India would have 
been* much more l linn what has been adjudged. That is to say, Britain 
would have to pay much more. We, the representatives of the people here, 
cannot but think that even if the case put forward hv tin Government 01 
India — and il has been pressed by (hem for years- and the views of the 
India Office had been accepted in full— and no proper reasons are given 
as to why they have not been accepted in full so far as I can judge from the 
report — then India would have stood to gain far more than has been given 
to her. India is one of the poorest countries on this earth, and England 
IS one of the richest. Why should not justice be done to India?' India 
cannot develop am thing in the wav of national or social activities without 
more money, and year after year we have been crying that military expendi- 
ture Iroin Indian revenues should he reduced to proper proportions. Here 
was a definite case for reducing very substantially the military expenditure 
which is home by the revenues of India and that case, 1 am very glad 
to lind, was put forward by tlie India Office and the Government of India. 

I believe ihe Government of India had been supported in this matter \erv 
strongly by the Honourable the Finance* Member who, I am sure, did his 
best to have the case put fairly and squarely before tin* Tribunal. But two 
members of the Tribunal with the Chairman forming a majority thought 
th.it the arguments advanced on behalf of the India Office and the Govern- 
ment of India were practically all irrelevant On the question of the period' 
ol training, for example, there can be no d( .bt whatever that Sir Sulaiman 
and Sir Sliadi Lai gave very strong reasons indeed why the period should not 
"\cced six months. Even that was put aside and a sort of compromise 
v\as arrived at between tlu claim of the War Office and the claim of the 
Government of India. This is not n satisfactory report and tlu reasons 
given in the award — l suppose it is an award of His Majesty’s Government 
are no move convincing than the report. They have simply accepted 
the majority recommendation vvhcie it is not unanimous. You lind no 
argument there which in any way supports the case of the majority as 
against the minority. This is a matter of great importance and T ask the 
Government which put forward their case which is much stronger than tho 
case which has been accepted by the majority of the Tribunal to place 
before us all the materials to enable this House to satisfy itself that the 
case of India was properly considered. Wo all thought that the Govern- 
ment would ho inclined to aive us a full day for discussion of this very 
important matter and even now I would press upon the Government the 
necessity of giving us a proper opportunity to discuss the matter and to 
supply us with all ihe materials. Tin re must be notes of arguments of 
Counsel on both sides and why should we not have those notes so that we 
may judge whether the decision of tin* Tribunal is the one which ought 
to he accepted by us or not. No doubt, in our straitened circumstance* , 
even two crores of rupees is a gain. The country whose financial position 
is what it has been for some time must he thankful for anything that it 
can get from the hands of the British Government. But that js another 
matter. What we expected the Tribunal to give us was not two crores, 
hut to give us what is justly our due and wo cannot come to any conclu- 
sion on that point unless w t c have proper materials before us. [ would* 
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therefore, ask the Government to give us all the materials that are available 
to them, the full notes of the two Indian members of the Tribunal and 
notes of the argument of the Counsel on both sides and also all the facts 
and figures and documents that were placed before the Tribunal, and then 
and then alone we can come to a proper conclusion. 

Mr. B. Das (Orissa Division : Non-Muhammadan) : Sir, my Honour- 
able friend, Mr. Tottenham, with his usual air of innocence pleaded “why 
do you want to censure us, why do you not shower congratulations and 
encomiums on us?" Sir, we are not discussing here whom to offer con 
gratulations, and if we arc to offer personal congratulations to Mr. McLeod 
oi to Mr. Tottenham for the questionable results on the report of the 
Capitation Tribunal .... 

Mr. G. R. F. Tottenham: I myself bad nothing to do with the prepara- 
tion of the case. 

Mr. B. Das: But the Honourable Member being the Army Secretary 
was in charge of the whole case at this end. Sir, I am reminded of 
another adjournment motion which I had the privilege to initiate and it 
has already been referred to bv iny Honourable friend, Mr. Tottenham 
Thn u adjournment motion wa<* on this very subject although at the time 
we thought that- it was to be the Capitation Tribunal. It was discussed on 
the floor of the House on the 6th September, 1932, and it was pointed out 
that the terms of reference were not only to discuss the capitation charges 
that India must have to pay, but it raised the bigger issue, viz., the con- 
tributions that the Imperial Government should make for the huge British 
Army that India is forced to maintain for Imperial defence. T should like 
to refer to one or two lines of the speech of mv Honourable friend, 
Mr. Tottenham, who as T said at the time, tried to mislead this House. He 
said on that occasion: 

“The misconception, T think, arises out of the fact that the second term of referent ■* 
that is the term dealing with the contribution from Imperial to Indian revenues, his 
been taken out of its context, in isolation from the others, and it has been assumed 
that the Trihunal is going to deal with the whole broad question of the incident 
of the cost of the Army in Tndia, the strength .and composition of the Army in Tndr. 
and such large questions as to whether India requires British soldiers at all. That too 
is not the rase.” 

My Honourable friend concluded by saying: 

“What the eventual procedure will he when the committee of Imperial defence li..« 
considered the report of the exnert committee fmm India, T am not yet in a position 
to state, but I have no doubt that there will ho a full opportunity in due course to 
discuss that. The point that T now wish to make is that the Capitation Trihunal 1s 
not concerned with that larger question and T do not wish to eider into that question 
At present.” 

It uirprises me that the Armv Secretary of the Government of India 
who would be the Army Counsellor of the Federal Government did not 
know in September, 1932; that this Tftdia Defence Charges Advisory 
Tribunal- -that is the present nomenclature in Fjngland and in Tndia — was 
not going to discuss the whole question as to what will be the 
contribution of England to India for the army maintained for 
Imperial defence. 1 am surprised that the Army Secretary, in 
September, 1982, put a smoke screen and made us believe something 
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, f .lbe than what this Committee was required to do and which was, 
t ,f course, within the knowledge of my Honourable friend. Sir, 
(he question is whether India is going to lie low and accept this sudden 
svind-fall of two crores, — it may be a wind-fall to the Honourable the 
Finance Member to meet his immediate needs — which is not a wind-fall, 
rather an insult to India that after throwing on India the burden of one- 
lliird of the defence expenses of the British Empire, England should decide 
to contribute only £ 1,400, 000 towards that heavy cost of defence. My Hon- 
o.jffibl' friend, Mr. Tottenham, pleaded that the Indian Army had in the 
p i, I bc»*n used only occasionally for external defence, but I would remind 
him v. lmt happened during the Great War. The British Army that was 
> 1 1 India was fullv drawn and sent out to the different fighting zones. If 
tomorrow there is another war, say, on the eastern frontier of Asia, 
c<rt»iirl v the Army in India will be drawn and bv accepting this paltry two 
Tndia is burdening herself with a heav\ responsibility. The Army 
Seen fan knows it that that responsibility and obligation oamc to India by 
I be Locarno Pact though Tndia was nol a willing signatory to the Locarno 
Pact 1 should like to read a few linos from what an eminent constitu- 
fionalist says. Mr. A. B. Keith, in his book. “The Sovereignty of the 
British Dominions” says: — 

‘‘ITi* change made since 1919 was slight; the powei to .ucept was \pstpd c the 
(Jm eminent in lieu of th<* Parliament, but this at first s»ght serious change really was 
dictated by the necessity of saving the Government of India from having to obtain 
the assent of the Indian Legislature. It was most impiohahle that that body would 
.icupt the (blig.ition voluntarily, while to certify the measure necessary to give the 
pint .ippiovul would have been a most unfortunate piocecdmg. The authority thou was 
jfiveii to the Government of India and the Legislatuic wa- not given any chance of 
debating the issue.” 

While the Government of India, which w a subordinate branch of the 
British Government, commit India into defence expenditure which is not 
necessary at all for India's internal defence, this Advisory Tribunal, con- 
sisting of two British judges and two Indian judges, presided over by an 
Australian judge, did not go into the bigger question. Bather, it was in- 
competent by its very personnel to go into it. May I ask my Honourable 
friend, the Army Secretary, why a second Imperial War Conference was 
not held? There was an Imperial War Conference in 1917. The whole 
Empire ought to have met and they ought to have discussed and decided 
as to what would be the proper proportionate share of each unit member 
of the British Commonwealth of Nations towards the cost of defence of 
the British Empire. The last time in September, 1932, I gave figures 
which the Simon Commission gave about the verv meagre sums which the 
dominions spent for the defence of the British Empire. Did the defence 
counsel of India, did the representative, Mr. McLeod, point out that the 
dominions were not bearing any cost of the Imperial defence? And yet 
these three judges in the majority report have said that India is Bpending 
much less proportionately than British at present towards the cost of 
Tmpeml defence. Tt is manipulation of figures that deceives nobody, and 
already my Honourable friend, Sirdar Harbans Singh Brar, pointed out 
that the colonies spent onlv 20 per cent of their revenue on defence. When 
it comes to India, she will have a different scale of expenditure; and for 
what? It was pointed out by Sir Shadi Lai quoting the late Lord 
Salisbury that " Tndia is the eastern barrack of the British Empire ” and 
the British Government today train up their air force, their British army 
•n the frontier defences, and they want us to bear all that expenditure 
knowing fullv well that our present standard of revenue cannot stand H. 

I f 
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Then, there is another thing. Is not Burma going to be separated? 
Is not Aden also going to bo separated from India? The moment Burma 
separates, the whole eastern frontier connecting Siam and China goes away. 
It will then be the burden of the British Government and not of the Gov- 
ernment of India. I want to know whether the representatives of the 
War Office and the Government of India alluded to that aspect of the ques- 
tion. This majority Committee, consisting of two British judges and an 
Australian judge, talked in terms of “imponderables” and admitted their 
inability to evaluate a basis for British monetary contribution. They 
dilated on the smallness of India's contribution towards defence which they 
dubbed “minor danger" but they have forgotten the "ponderables" that 
are so well known, namely, that this eastern frontier is going to be a 
chaw on the British Government and not on the Government of India 


Sir, I do not see my Honourable friend, Mr. llainsay Scott, here and in 
fact the whole European Group is absent at the moment. But when it 
suits them, traders as they are, they want protection for the industries here 
and they identify themselves with our industrialists. But *n thm matter 
Mr. Ramsay Scott did not speak as a European resident in India anj he 
spoke as a Britisher and said that the award was just. It, according to 
him, the award is just, if he had read closelv the defence of the India 
Office and the Government of India, he would then have found that the 
Government of India were unjustly demanding that 18 millions pounds 
should be contributed by Great Britain The British Government's gift- 
horse of two crores of rupees, is unacceptable 1<> us Tins Tribunal which, 
according to my Honourable friend, Mr Tottenham, in September, 1932, 
was not going to discuss this question of contributions, have ignored all the 
recommendations that the various sub committee s nf the Bmmrl Table Con 
ference made regarding the cost of defence The Premier also hoc donu 
the same thing. Today, the Government of India and we must again join 
hands and fight England and got Britain to recognise that she must oithoi 
contribute towards > the heavy military expenses in India or sho must 
withdraw part of the British army and must order His Excellency the 
Oornmander-in-Chief in India to disband a few divisions of the British’ army 
and the Indian army. They are not required for the internal defence of 
India. They are maintained purely for Imperial Defence. Another point 
is th?»u the army would be completely a separate and reserved department, 
under the Federal Government and under an Armv Counsellor who will 
come like the Governor of a province or like His Excellency the Governor 
General and deliver a speech and then walk out. But so long as India is 
forced to play a subordinate part as she is playing, so long as Britain phus 
the double game of perambulating Arthur Henderson in the whole of 
Europe for the Disarmament Conference, so long as British does one thing 
in Europe and becomes a signatory to the Kellogg Pack and wants India 
to train up a huge British army so that England can fight at a moment's 
notice Germany or Russia or any other foreign power, even Japan so long 
we have no confidence in Britain and so long wo have no confidence in the 
Government of India. And if this Government of India feel elated at 

tLjf nlM£T f rUP ? 9 ’ T hi<5h th , ey havp «*«»* *om the 
British. Government, then they must reahse at the same time that we on 

this side understand the whole c-ame. Mv Honourable friend 

Mr. Tottenham, did not tel! us the whole story in September 1982 Todnv 
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altjo Mr Tottenham and the Government spokesman who will speak after 
him do not want to take us into their full confidence. They do not want 
l0 confess that the Government of India had to eat the humble pie. 
We ar' only subordinates of tho British Government; we had no alternative 
and even the British Government had no power. The War Office, the 
Atmv ( ouncil, is all powerful and it has been ordained in that secret Army 
Council that India should train and nurse the British army so that the 
British Empire may be defended and the Imperialist policy of Great Britain 
may be continued at the cost of India. Sir, it is a shame; it is our 
humiliation that even today, even after the Government of India protesting 
so often that the cost of defence should be reduced, the Government of 
Tndia still want us to swallow that humble pie. 


Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Ohettv) : The Honour- 
able Member has one minute more. 


Mr. B. Das: T would be content, Sir, if the Government of India 
,*ontimie to fight the British Government and demand the calling of an 
Imperial War Conference. Let it not be an Imperial Economic Confer- 
ence f Let the members of the British Commonwealth of Nations lueet 
and decide what contribution each shou\d make towards the cost of 
defence of the British Empire. If they are 'not willing to do that, then, 
as original partners of the League of Nations, let us refer this question 
to the League of Nations and let the League of Nations assess whether 
this paltry contribution of €1,400,000 is tho just contribution of England 
Otherwise, Sir, India will go on agitating til] she compels file Govern- 
ment of India and the British Government to do right by India. If they 
do not do right by India I ask the Government of India to walk out from 
the League of Nations and not to call us original members of the League 
of Notions 

Mr. O. S. Ranga Iyer Nohilkund and Knmaon Divisions: Non-Muham- 
Miid.in Kural): Sir, I must acknowledge that the Honourable the Military 
Nvivi try has placed from a detached point of view the case for the oppo- 
sition in this particular matter T say “flic opposition” deliberately, for 
if w*» take away the vehemence, the very sincere vehemence, with which 
my friend, the Leader of tho Opposition, spoke, from his speech and 
when we add to it the concluding remark which he made about keeping 
•vliat we have got, we arrive at where the Honourable the Military Secre- 
arv left us The whole point is this: wo have got something — not that 
vo are jubilant about it., but wo are not in a position to throw it away 
That is the sum and substance of the speech of the Leader of the Opposi- 
joii; and then the Leader of the Opposition put the ease for the opposi- 
ion and the people when he said: “We said this: we wanted this and 
wo have been agitating on this”. The Military Secretary said: “Yes, ccr- 
ainly so; the India Office presented tho case which the India Office has 
been presnting for some time to the War Office and to the Treasury in 
»reat Britain.” T was just going over the speeches of Dadabliai Naoroji — 
the evidence which he gave before the Wclby Commission and the quota- 
tions which he made from which T find that the two distinguished gentle- 
who were associated with this Committee, the two distinguished 
indian judgeB, have amply quoted. My friend, Mr. Das. referred to Lord 
^hsbury. He could as well have referred to the letter of Lord Randolph 
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Churchill to the treasury. Those who have investigated this question arc 
aware that the India Office did put up, has been putting up a big 
fight in this matter. But the India Office has been treated very shabbily 
and very ungenerously by the War Office and our complaint has always 
been that, when there is a clash on the Indian issue between the India 
Office and the War Office, the Indian case goes by the board. Probably 
it is because of the recognition of this fact that the Honourable the Military 
Secretary said that he would communicate the speeches to the India 
Office so that they may make use of these speeches. As a matter of fact, 
the very motion brought forward by my friend, Sirdar Harbans Singh, is 
not to develop a sort of megalomaniacal attack which the speaker for 
the Democratic Party made on British imperialism run riot, or “swallow- 
ing” as ho put it, or eating, what he said, was humble pie. It is not 
for that. Not having been given an opportunity by the Government as 
pointed out by the Leader of the Opposition, to study ihe case with ample 
material and have a full day discussion on it, because the matter is very 
important, — not having had that opportunity, we had to make as much us 
as we could of the opportunity provided in Ihe Manual of the Assembly 
Mr. Harbans Singh did not mean it ns a censure motion. 'The very elo 
quent and able and sincere speech of the Leader of the Opposition has 
Clearly proved that our object is not here to censure the Government, 
There is no case for censure; ih fact there is no case for opposition. Wc 
do admit that our judges have done their work; we are willing even to 
admit that the India Office had put up a fight; we are not satisfied with 
what we have got; we wanted to go more into the subject and we wanted 
to explore and present the whole case on this matter in order to strengthen 
the fight which the India Office has been putting up; but unfortunately 
that opportunity has not been given to us; and, therefore, we had no othoi 
opportunity but this very inconvenient opportunity for many of us to sit 
up to six o’clock — we would rather change the Assembly Rules and have 
an adjournment motion moved at 3 o’clock, so that we may complete our 
task by five. Therefore, at considerable inconvenience we have thought il 
necessary to strengthen the fight that the Government and the Tndia Office 
which the Military Secretary has told us have been putting up on behalf 
of India — not that we arc going io press the motion to a division: nobody 
has spoken in that fashion except the spokesman of the Democratic Party 
who spoke as though we are at war with Great Britain and askpd wh.y 
should we not refer the matter to the League of Nations? He could aa 
w*>ll sav: “Why not tear up the Gandhi-Irwin Pact?”, for so long as tin 
Gandhi-Trwin Pact stands — and even the Mahatma has not repudiated it- 
we are part of the British Commonwealth of Nations: we want freedom 
within that Commonwealth; we want the completest freedom that the 
colonies enjoy; but surely we do not want just to refer these matters io 
the League of Nations. This Assembly is quite competent if given the 
opportunity which the Leader of the Opposition has sought, to speak out 
on the subject of this motion and if necessary to have a vote on that also 
Our purpose now is not to censure the* Government. I do not believe 
Sirdar Harbans Singh is going to press his motion to a division. Had he 
'done so. then the Military Secretary could have stood up and said: “You 
are censuring the Government”. As the Leader of the Opposition has 
plainly pointed out, we are not going to throw away the two crores, but 
we have a right to ask for more and to agitate for more, because we are 
not satisfied with what we have been given. That is the crux of the case 
of the Opposition. It is not a question, as Mr. Das, put it, of insultin'* 
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ns with two crores of rupees. (Laughter.) But we do fiot'say that we 
are satisfied with it» because we have a legal and a moral claim for some- 
thing more: while taking what is given, we do not propose to abandon our 
right to fight for more. (Applause.) 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster (Finance Member): Sir, I think 
that the course of this debate has already made it clear that the position 
of the Government of India Members in speaking upon it is a somewhat 
difficult one. We, as advocates of the India’s case — and that has already 
been made clear — claimed considerably more. Therefore, of course, we 
should have liked to get considerably more : and, therefore, also, of course, 
w i* do not want to say anything in this debate which might be em- 
barrassing to spokesmen on behalf of India in future. Bui there art* 
(orinin things that wo must say if this motion is intended at all as a 
censure uni n anybody, either upon the Government of India, or as has 
lecn suggested b\ certain speakers, upon the counsel for the Govern- 
ment of Lidia or o\on upon the Tribunal itself. We can say in the first 
plan* tint \\ e li«i\e got something very substantial and I would remind 
Honourable Members that the matte* which lias been in controversy 
between India and the War Office in the long years during which the 
(ontrovorsv has gone on lias been the question of the capitation changes. 
That has really been the issue on which much bitterness has been felt 
in tin* past, and, so far as the capitation charges are concerned, the net 
jcsult of this awaid is to reduce them practically to nothing. I say 
practicalh to nothing, because there are certain items which have not 
ibsolntelv been settled finally vet, but in broad result, the effect of this 
fiv, ird is to wipe out the capitation eha gos, taking into account the 
amount of the general contribution. 

Now, Sir as icgards that general contribution, that has intervened 
lecentK as a new feature. Wo on behalf of the Government of Tndia 
did not content ourselves with disputing the justice of the capitation 
charges, but we put forward a claim to a general contribution, and it is 
possibly on that claim that Honourable Members may fool that the result 
is inadequate, but I do wish to make the point clear that so far as the 
controversy which has involved great bitterness in the past is concerned, 
we have 1 eon — and to that extent I think T may claim that our tactics 
in the Government of India in the last few vears have been successful, — 
able to wipe out that element of controversy so far as the practical results 
ire concerned Now', Sir, I should also like to make it clear, though 
that has already been admitted, that our case, the case put up from hero 
and elaborated in the India Office, covered all possible points that could 
be made. T should also like to make it clear that all possible points were 
argued most ably by our counsel, and I am very pleased to have an 
opportunity of repeating the tribute paid to our counsel by my Honour- 
able friend, Mr. Bam sav Scott* and bv the Army Secretary, w r ho spoke 
before me It w r as admitted on all sides that, so far as they were con- 
cerned, thoir task could not have been bettor performed I think I must 
also make it clear that we feel that the Tribunal gave the fullest and 
fairest consideration to all those points, and we cannot claim that we 
have not had a fair hearing. We may have expected, we mav have 
desired, a more satisfactory result as far as the Indian revenues are con- 
<*rnod, but that the case was not properly argued and not properly heard 
by* the Tribunal, those are statements which we must most emphatically 
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rebut, and if tho motion whicli lius been moved is intended to imply any- 
thing on those lines, then I should most uncompromisingly oppose it. 

Now, Sir, there were certain special points that were made in the 
course of this discussion, one in particular by my friend, Mr. Ramsay 
Scott, which referred to a statement which 1 myself made with which I 
should like to deal and clear up any misunderstanding that exists. My 
friend gave a perfectly correct quotation from some remarks which I made, 
but he did not give the whole passage nor the whole context, and I 
think possibly there has been a little confusion in this matter owing to 
the fact that the issues before the Tribunal were somewhat wider than 
had been originally anticipated. There are really three issues which must 
be considered separately. There was first of all the dispute about the 
capitation charges with the War Office. There was secondly a dispute 
abmt capitation charges with the Air Ministry, and, thirdly, the claim 
that was raised for a general contribution. Now, the remarks which 1 
made were strictly accurate so far as the dispute about the capitation 
charges with the War Office were concerned, and in the remarks which I 
made on the 10th March, 1981, some passages from which my friend 
quoted, 1 made that position quite dear. I think lie would probabh !>'• 
able to correctly point out that in other passages where I dealt with this 
mailer I did not make it quite that the agreement about the retros- 
pective ( r »ect of the 81st March, 1926, onh applied to the dispute about 
the capitation charges with tho War Office. That, however, was the \ ra- 
tion. Now, that was not disputed at all, and when we came to considering 
how the matter was to he adjusted, it was admitted on both sides that 
we could claim retrospective effect as regards the War Office dispute to 
March 81d, 1926 On the other hand, the Air Ministry claimed retros- 
pective ( fleet to 1920 Now, ns against the War Office we shall gain 
annually a sum of some thing between one hundred and fifty thousand and 
two hundred thousand pounds, — the exact amount, as I sav, is not absolutely 
settled yet, — whereas as against the Air Ministry wo shall lose a sum of 
something like one hundred thousand pounds annually, and as the Air 
Minis! r \ 'm claim goes hack to 1920 and our claim against the War Office 
for retrospective effect only goes back to 1926, what we lose against* the 
Air Ministry is almost equivalent to what we should gain against the War 
Office. Therefore, so far as the capitation charges were concerned, the 
making of the award retrospective would in effect have given us nothing. 
It is extremely difficult to give the exact figures, because the exact amount 
payable in each year depends upon the rates of pay and upon the number 
of troops that happen to be employed in each year. I am, therefore, 
only dealing with rough figures, but we were assured by the India Office 
who had been vr»n carefully into this matter that to insist on the award 
being retrospective would in effect have given us practically nothing, not 
an amount worth disputing. Therefore, we agreed to their suggestion 
that this award should come into effect as from the year 1983-34. Wc 
should, of course, have gained substantially if the general contribution had 
been made retrospective to 1926, but that had never been suggested, and 
nothing thof I * ver said was intended to suggest that if we got anything 
bv way of ' r-nornl contribution that would be ante-dated. That, T think, 
Answers u v friend’s point. 

Now, Sir, a good deal has been said about the issues which th® 
Tribunal treated as irrelevant, and a good deal of criticism has been passed’ 
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lfJJ their decision, because they treated these issues as irrelevant, but X 
venture to put it to Honourable Members who have taken that line that 
thev have not perhaps fully appreciated what was the scope and purpose 
of this particular Tribunal, and 1 would put tb them further that the fact 
that certain issues have been treated as irrelevant may, looked at from 
vertain po*nts of view, actually be of advantage to India in the future. 
The essential point, Hir, I think, is this, that the Tribunal could not eon- 
nl( |er as an issue before it the question of whether the troops maintained 
in India .v. i r* more than were. required for India’s own purposes. In fact, 
in a passage which has already been quoted they spoke as follows: 

•‘It is lunitnon ground between the parties that the scale on which the military 
puces in India ns maintained in respect of numbers, composition, equipment etc., 
is no greater Ilian is required for the defence of India and the maintenance of 
internal security.” 

Now, Sir, that was in fact not an issue before the Tribunal. The 
Tribunal in fact could not be expected to deal with an issue of that kind 
which obviously is a technical military issue .... 

Mr. H. F. Mody (l>otuba\ Millowners’ Association: Indian Com- 
merce): Why was the admission made? 

t 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: In fact, it w r ould have been 
u i possible foi the military authorities to argue their case properly before 
.i tribunal of this kind, because it would have been embarrassing .... 

[At this stage, Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham 
(Jhotty) vacated the Chair wdiich was then occupied by Mr. Deputy Presi- 
dent (Mr. Abdul Matin Chaudhury).] 

i"\tu impossible to discuss those questions before a tribunal of 

that nature 

Mr. Deputy President (Mr. Abdul Matin Chnudhurv): The Honourable 
Member has got one minute more. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: I am sorry for I have a good 
deal more to say. T am not accustomed to speaking to these time limits. 
That is the point that I wisli to make, and, therefore, what it comes to 
is this, that the Tribunal has said, and the real significance of their 
finding is this, that even though every man who is employed in India is 
required for the defence, of Tndia and, therefore, ought to be paid for 
by the tax-payers of India, — even though that position is assumed and 
that is the assumption on which all the findings arc based, nevertheless, 
there are grounds on which the British Government has to contribute 
something towards the expenses of the Government of India. Now, I 
‘•uggest that if the finding is looked upon in that way, it is much more 
favourable to India than my Honourable friends seemed to have under- 
stood. The issue as to whether the troops maintained in India are larger 
than are required for India f s purposes is not an issue- that has been 
decided at all. It is open to Honourable Members to argue that in future, 
as T have no doubt they will. I also have little doubt, and I say this in 
conclusion, that, when they themselves assume responsibility for govem- 
,n £ this country, they will look at that issue in a somewhat different spirit 
to that which prevails on the Opposition Benches at present. 
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Sir, I must dose, my time is up. There is a great deal more that 1 
should have desired to say, and 1 agree with my Honourable friend, the 
Leader of the Opposition, that it is extremely difficult to deal with a 
subject of this kind in the short time ol’ two hours with speeches of fifteen 
minutes' duration. (Choers.) | 

Hony. Captain JRao Bahadur Oh&udhri Lai Ohand (Nominated Non- 
Official): Sir, after listening to the able speech of the Honourable the 
Mover, wherein he has had to admit that Government have done their 
duty well and deserved every praise for the way in which they have 
fought India’s case in tho interest of India, there is hardly any point in 
calling this an adjournment motion, and 1 hope that my Honourable 
friend will not press it to a division. Two things arc clear. Firstly, 
this was a long standing controversy and the Tribunal, that sat to go 
into this most complicated question, was composed of most eminent 
judges and lawyers of great standing. The case for both sides was very well 
argued there and India wa* not only well represented by the India Office, 
but also two of its eminent judges were on thi$ Tribunal. Another thing 
which is clear is that the Government of India have fought hard not only 
on this occasion, but as it appeals from the iccords, they have been 
putting India's case in as good a light as could possibly bo placed before 
the Home Government in the past pR>. As a matter of fact, if we had 
not had this report before us, we would not have known how one of our 
Gonmmnders-in-Ohief, IT. E. General Sir Beauchamp Duff, fought for 
us. An extract from his memorandum appears at page 12 of the report, 
and that shows how in days, <i* was so ably pointed out by the Honourable 
the Army Secretary, when Endian opinion was not even formed on this 
subject, fhe Government of India wen' fighting for India on this point. 
There is another thing which is also very clear and which we cannot 
ignore. We have not got the material for a debate of this kind before us 
When we are discussing this report without any material, we are placed 
in the position of a lawyer who is asked to argue the appeal of a 
convicted person in an appellate Court, and w r ho has not oven gona 
through tho file, who hag not Been the exhibits, mid who has not been 
provided with even a full copy of the judgment, but who has got only a 
brief summary of the judgment in hand. Under these circumstances, I 
do not know how Wc* can do justice io the present case. ( Some Honourable 
Members: “Whose fault?”) Nobody’s, from the very nature of the case 
it was not possible, and it is nol desirable that the full material should 
be placed before us. There am some documents, which, from military 
point of view, cannot possibly be placed in our hands, simply in the 
interests of India, or, for the mailer of that, in the hands of any 
legislative body, So, from the very nature of things we could not discuss 
fully a subject of this nature and complication. Wo should not attempt 
to. be all-knowing and all-wise. What we have to see is what we have 
gained by this. From the report, it is clear that we have got a net-gain 
of nearly two crores of rupees every year. T think the best position would 
be for us to accept, what we have got, and leave the rest to the Govern- 
ment of India to fight for us. They have been fighting for us in the past, 
and there is reason why the future Government of India will not 
fight the case. I admit that the case is still arguable on many points. 
Take, for instance, the case of the contribution for the Frontier Defence* 
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Wo can very well argue that if we are part of the British Empire, the 
British Empire as a whole should share the burden of the defence of one 
corner of the Empire. It is simply by chance that we have got a hostile 
neighbour and it should be the concern of the Empire to meet this neigh- 
bour. 

Sir, this reminds me of a conversation I had some time ago with a friend 
of mine. I was pressing for Provincial Autonomy. He said* “You, 
Punjabeos, do not stand to gain. ]f you ask for Provincial Autonomy, 
\ou will have to pay for the Defence of the Frontier. Will the Punjab 
alone be able to bear the burden of the Defence of the Frontier, when lull 
provincial autonomy is granted ?” He further said: “Bengal, the Uiuted 
Provinces, Bombay and Madras may refuse to share the burden' \ The 
reply that I gave was this. “Well, in that case we will create another 
Frontier somewhere near about Delhi and we will have two sets of armies, 
one to defend the Frontier and the other to commit raids on the United 
Provinces, Bengal, Bombay and Madras”. Sir, T do not anticipate any 
time when the Government of India will bo placed in the position of 
having to put forward that sort of argument in asking the Home Govern- 
ment to share the burden of the Frontier. All I would say is this, that 
wo should trust them to press our case, as they have pressed in the past 
and accept what we have got. Two crores of rupees per annum the 
net gain to us and we ought to be grateful to the Tribunal and to the 
Government of India for what they have done. 

Sir, as I have already said, this motion is hardly an adjournment 
motion, and my Honourable friend was ill-advised in putting it forward 
as such. Tt would have been much better if lie had asked the Army 
Secretary or the Honourable* the Finance Member to make a statement 
on the subject, and in that case the Government of India would have made 
a full statement of the case and that would have been enough. An 
adjournment motion is hardly the proper course to take .... 

(It being Six of the Clock.) 

Mr. Deputy Presiaent (Mr. Abdul Matin Chnudhury) : Order, order. 
The House stands adjourned till 11 o'clock tomorrow. 

The Assembly then adjourned till Eleven of the Clock on Thursday, 
the 25tli January, 1934. 
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The Assembly met in the* Assembly Chamber of the Council House at 
Eleven of ihe Clock, Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham 
Chetty) in the Chair. 


MOTION FOE ADJOUENMENT. 

Signing of the Indo-Japanbsf Commercial Treaty in London. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): I have 
received a notice from Mr. B. Das that he proposes to ask for leave to 
make a motion for the adjournment of the business of the House today 
for the purpose of discussing a definite matter of urgent public import- 
ance, as follow.8 : 

“The proposal of the Government of Tndia that the Indo-.Tapanese commercial 
treaty shall be signed in London, which will reduce the Constitutional Status of India 
to that of a subordinate branch of the British Administration and dishonour the 
Fiscal Autonomy Convention.” ' 

I have to inquire whether any Honourable Member has any objection 
tor this motion. 


(No objection was taken.) 

As no objection has been taken, I declare that leave is granted and 
that the motion will be taken up for discussion at 4 p.m. today. 


STATEMENTS LAID ON THE TABLE. 

M*. P. R. Rau (Financial Commissioner, Eailways) : I lay on the table : 

(i) the information promised in reply to parts (a) to (d) and ( f) of 
• starred question No. 1330 asked by Mr. S. G. Jog on the 
11th December, 1933; 

(ii) the information promised in reply to unstarred question No. 316 
asked by Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen on the 14th December, 
1933; 

. *(iii) the information promised in reply to parts (b) and (c) of 
unstarred question No. 271 asked by Mr. S. C. Mitra, on 
the 11th December, 1933; and 

(iv)’ the information promised in reply to parts (b) and (c) of 
unstarred question No 26 asked by Sardar Sant Singh on the 
5th September, 1938. 

( 91 ) a 
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Use of an Officer’s Carriage for Joy Rides under the Orders ,6* the 
Division Superintendent, Moradabad Division, Bast Indun 
Rahtway. 

*1330. (a) and ( b ). The Agent, East Indian Railway, reports that the reply tp the 
first part is in the negative. As regards the second part, a saloon was placed at the 
disposal of the widow of an officer recently deceased, for her journey from Delhi to 
Moradabad, as a special case owing to the condition of her health. 

(c) The answer to the first part of the question is ordinarily in the negative, but 
special circumstances may arise which justify special treatment. 

(d) No staff in whatever grade they may be are permitted to travel without 
tickets or passes. 

(/) Tn the circumstances explained. Government do not consider that any special 
action is called for 


Vacancies in the Grade of Sub-Heads in the East Indian Railway 

Accounts Department, 

316. (n) A statement is laid on the table containing the information required by 
the Honourable Member. 

( b ) Yes, without prejudice to the claims of those who have already held such 
posts satisfactorily for a number of years. 

(c) , (d) and (e). The questions are not quite clear T understand that there is no 
bar to promotion to class T if the candidates arc eligible under rules. Two clerks 
who have passed Appendix D or E examination were recently promoted to Class I. 


Statement referred to in the reply to part (a) of Assembly Question No. 316 asked by Pandit 

Satyendra Nath Sen. 


Nature of vacancies. No. 


How filled up. 


(t) Permanent . » 7 Demoted Sub-Heads . . . . 2 

Clerks who have passed Appendix 
‘ E ’ and S. R. A. S„ Pt. II . . ,1 

♦Other classes of staff . ,4 

| ♦ These had been officiating as Sub-Heads for a long time and were officiating At the 
tirhp when confirmations were made. 

Officiating or temporary . 16 Demoted Sub*Heads . , * 11 

Clerks who have passed Appendix 1 E f 
or S. R. A. S., Pt. II . . NU. 

Other class of staff . . . .5 

(as a purely local arrangement ; four have since reverted.) 


Denial of certain Benefit^ to the Industrial Hands of the East Indian 

Railway Press. « 

271. (b) and (c). Agent East Indian Railway, reports that the industrial staff 
of tiie East Indian Railway Press are governed by the same terms of service as 
monthly paid workshop employees in other workshops of the East Indian Railway. 
These differ from the terms by which the clerical staff are governed in matters of 
leave, passes and eligibility for the Provident Fund. 
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‘<juAuWOA.1no*ffl or Grasoemen in the Carriage and Wagon Shops, N orth 
Western Railway, Moghalpura. 

26. (6) Statement ‘A* showing the names and other particulars of chargemen 
recruited in England since 1921 and statement ‘B’ giving the names and other parti* 
€U lars of the chargemen appointed since 1921 who are no longer in service are attached 
herewith. 

The Agent, North Western Railway, reports that it has not been possible to trace 
the case of any covenanted subordinate discharged from the Mechanical Workshops 
during the years 1921-31 either for “consistent inefficiency or otherwise”. The latter 
part of the question does not therefore arise. 

(c) Transfers within a workshop are controlled by the Works Manager while 
those from one workshop to another are controlled bv the Superintendent, Mechanical 
Workshops. Transfers from workshops to Divisions and vice / e^a and those from 
one division to another are controlled by the Agent Transfers m the Carriage and 
Wagon shops at Moghalpura like other transfers are ordered to meet the exigencies 
of the service. 


Statement 4 A. * 

Statement showing the names and other particulars of Chargemen recruited from Enaland. 
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Statement ‘ B 

Hiuement showing names of ( Chargemen recruited from England whp are no longer in service, 
whose service particulars are not available . 


Name. 

Date of appointment. 

Pay on 
appoint- 
ment. 



- 

Rs. 

Mr. H. J. Bryor ...... 

January 1921 

320 

Mr. T. Crono ....... 

Do. 

320 

Mr. H. Hole 

Do. . . 

i 320 

Mr. S. W. P. Langley 

Do. 

1 320 

Mr. W. G. Johnston ..... 

12 th February 1921. 

1 

Mr. J. 0. Wholto 

September 1921. 


Mr. F. J. H. Walter 

Do. 


Mr. J. Thomas ...... 

No\ ember 1922. 


Mr. R. J. Smith ...... 

January 1923. 

1 

i 

Mr. 0. E. Pollard 

February 1923. 

I 

i 

THE UNTOUCHABILITY 

ABOLITION BILL. 



Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The House 
will now resume further consideration of the following motion moved by 
Bao Bahadur M. C. Kajah on the 5th September, 1933 : 

“That the Bill to provide for the abolition of untouchability among the Hindus, 
be referred to a Select Committee consisting of the Honourable the Law Member, 
the Honourable Sir Harry Haig, Diwan Bahadur Harbilas Sarda, Mr. C. S. Ranga 
Iyer, Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh, Mr. T. N. Ramakri«»hna Reddi, Mr. S. C. Mitra, Mr. 
B. V. Jadhav, Mr. B. Rajaram Pandian, Hony. Captain Rao Bahadur Chaudhri Lai 
Chand, Rai Bahadur Kunwar Raghubir Singh, Rao Bahadur S. R. Pandit, Mr. R. 8. 

Sarnia and the Mover, and that the number of members whose presence shall be 

necessary to constitute a meeting of the Committee shall be five." 

and also the amendment moved by Mr. R. S. Sarma: 

“That the Bill be circulated for the purpose of eliciting opinion thereon by the 
end of June, 3934.” 

Pandit Sen will resume his speech. ■ 

Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen (Presidency Division: Non-Muhammadan 
Rural): Sir, before I resume my speech on the Bill brought forward by 
the Honourable Mr. Rajah, I beg to invite your attention to some very 
important facts which have come to my knowledge very recently. The. 
facts are the«e. The principle of this Bill is the subject matter of a suit 

which is sub judire in a law court at Poona and I raise a point 

of order on the ground that a reasonable debate on this Bill will 
be almost impossible without running the risk of being charged with, 
contempt of court. A similar situation arose some years ago when the 
Public Safety Bill was b"ing discussed in this House and the late Mr. 
Patel ruled the Bill out of order on the same ground. This is a certified- 
cop> which has been sent, to me by one of the plaintiffs in the ease with 
a note attached to it. The note runs as follows: 

A«* legally advised pray notify all Hindu and non-Hindu Members of their liability 
to prosecution for contempt of Crown and for oppression under section 124 of the 
Government of India Act for disobedience to Queen’s Proclamation regarding non- 
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interference m religious matters, if parties to legislation against it and also if they 
oppose Bills to repeal such past laws. No legal protection avails them which is 
taken away by Statute of Westminster, the first of 1275 Edward 1, Chapter Fifty, 
Volume 3, page 19, Halsbury’s Statutes and Statute of 1322, Edward II, Chapter 
Fifteen, Volume 12, page 420, Halsbury’s Statutes. Breach of oath of allegiance 
mav vacate their seats under section 5 Parliamentary Oath’s Act, 1866.” 

] would invite your ruling on this point. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Ohetty) : What exactly 
is the point under adjudication by the Court of law? 

Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen: The principle of this Bill is sub-judice 
in a case which is pending in the law Court. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : What is the 
point for decision in that case? 

Sir Muhammad Yakub (Rohilkund and Kumaon Divisions: Muham- 
madan Rural) : What is tlie plaint and what is the relief sought? 

Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen: The two pla ; nt-iffs are G. K. Harare 
and His Holimss Shree Shankaraeharva. The defendants are Mohandas 
Karamehand Gandhi and others. 

Mr. B. V. Jadhav (Bombay Central Division: Non-Muhammadan 
Rural V May I ask whether Mr Harkare is a sane man? 

Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen: T do not know. This is the certified copy 
sent to me. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra (Chittagong and Rajshahi Divisions : Non-Muhammadan 
Rural): What is the prayer? 

Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen: I am reading out the prayer: 

“That the defendants mav be permanently restrained from carrying on propa- 
ganda and such other works in and outside Legislatures in favour of tenM>le entry 
and other similar methods to the danger of safety, health and legal rights of the 
plaintilK to worship unmolested and free from social tyranny; that the defendants 
be permanently restrained from surrendering the legal right of unmolested worship 
under the Queen’s Proclamation of 1858 and from approaching Government to induce 
them to commit contempt of the Crown, etc.” 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : What Is the 
date of the suit? 

Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen: The copy of this plaint is signed “20tK 
January, 1088". 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The Chair 
wantq to know' when the suit was filed. Was it after the introduction of 
this Bill? 

Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen: May be. 

Ml. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): Then the 
Honourable Member need not proceed with anv further point. If any 
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suit that has been instituted after the introduction of a Bill raises the 
principle involved in the Bill, that will not prevent this Legislature from 
considering that measure, because, if that contention were accepted, then 
any person who felt aggrieved by a Bill, could simply fite a suit in a court 
of law and thereby hold up all' legislation. (Applause.) 

Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen: I submit to your ruling, Sir, but I have 
got another grievance. Sir, T submit that this Bill is vltm vitos of this 
Legislature under section 84 of the Government of India Act 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): Did the 
Honourable Member raise that point of order before? 

Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen: No, not before; this ground is being pressed 

just now. Section 84 (7) says, towards the end (the portion in brackets): 

*‘A law made by any authority in British Tndia and repugnant to any provision 
of this or any other Art of Parliament shall, to the extent of that repugnancy, but 
not otherwise, he >oid.” 

On the last occasion I took mv stand on the Queen's Proclamation. 
I had not the authorities with me ready on that occasion. Now I beg to 
submit that the Queen’s Proclamation also has the same validity aa an 
Act of Parliament. This is whau we find in Halsburv s Constitutional 
Law, page 15- 

“When legally made and issued. Royal Proclamations are to he judicially noticed and 
are of the same validity as an Act of Parliament. Any bleach of their provisions 
is punishable by fine or imprisonment 99 t 

So T hog to submit that this Bill is repugnant to the Queen’s Pro- 
clamation, which has the same validity as an Act of Parliament and, 
therefore, ultra vires of this Legislature. 


Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): A ruling 
has already been given on that point on the 5th September, 1933, when 
the Honourable Member raised a similar point of order. 

! I 

Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen: But not on this ground? 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The Honour- 
able Member in raising the point of order said: 

“T beg tti submit th.it this Bill is ultra nrp « of this Legislature. As T said, 1 
take my fctand on ihe notification of the Government of India, published in 1857 during 
the regime of Lord fanning and on the Queen’s Proclamation of 1858.” 

He based hi 4 contention on the Queen’s Proclamation of 1858 and the 
Chair has ruled that: 

. ‘‘The powers of this Legislature are defined in the Government of Tndia Act and not 
m the Queen’s Proi tarnation, and if Honourable Members want to draw the attention 
of the Chair to the fact tha* a certain Bill is ultra vires of the Indian Legislature, 
they must draw eltentirn the relevant portion of the Government of India Act 
in the first instance. The Chair would, therefore, ask the Honourable Member first 
to draw its attention to the section of the Government of India Act on which he 
relics.” 
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Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen: But on that occasion I took my stand on 

vection 65; T take my stand now on a different section. Section 84 (I) 

says : 

“A law made liy any authoiity in British Irdia and repugnant to any provision 
of this or any other Act of Parliament shall be void.*' 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): Order, 
order. Will the Honourable Member read that section properly? He 
omitted certain words. Will he please read that section in full? 

Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen: 

“A law made by any authority in British India and repugnant to any provision of 
this or any other Act of Parliament shall, to the extent of that repugnancy, but 
not otherwise, be void.” 

m. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : Quite so. If 
the present Bill is repugnant to any law made by any authority in British 
India or to any Act of Parliament, to that extent it will be void, but 
not otherwise , 

Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen: Sir, I submit to your ruling, but I have 
got another grievance and that is the last. (Laughter.) I have noticed 
in the past, at least on one occasion, that the Chair is liberal enough 
to revise its ruling in the light of new facts placed before it. On the 
last occasion, when T raised my point of order, T took my stand on 
section 66 and the Chair was pleased to rule me out on the ground that: 


“The Queen’s Proclamation is not a part of the written or unuiitten law of 
Omit. Britain and Ireland and. therefore, it is not covered by the section to which 
the Honourable Member has drawn the attention of the -Chair ” 

Sir, the section speaks of the “United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland” which, T think, means something different from the expression 
used by the Chair. The “United Kingdom” certainly includes India also, 
because, otherwise, if “repugnant” means only in relation, to Great Britain 
and Ireland, as put by the Chair, then it can have no meaning so far as 
Tndia is concerned. When India is in question, “Great Britain and Ireland” 
must include Tndia also. (Cries of “How?” “How?”) Otherwise it will 
become meaningless. No law can be passed in India if it is repugnant* 
to the laws of England \ This is perverse. “United Kingdom” must, 
as it seems to me, comprise dependencies, colonies, etc. (Interruptions.) 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : Order, order 

Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen: The Chair will kindl> bear with me for 
two or three minutes while I place all the facts. Sir, this speaks of the 
unwritten laws. What does that expression mean? It has been held by 
competent authorities that unwritten laws must mean the fundamental 
rights of the subjects. The law of England consists of two elements— 
the Lex scripta and the hex nnnscripta. Lex scripta comprises the 
Statute law while Lex nonscripta is an unwritten law comprising those 
principles, usages and rules of conduct applicable to Government and the 
security of person and property which do not depend for their authority 
upon any existing express and positive declaration of the will of the 
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Legislature. Coming to Indian decisions, there are two important rulings 
reported, dealing exhaustively with this point. In Bengal Law Reports, 
Volume 6, page 392, Norman J. observes: 

“In order to see what is meant by the ‘unwritten laws whereon may depend in 
any degree the allegiance of any person to the Crown of Great Britain and Ireland’ 
it is necessary to consider first what allegiance is, and then he concludes with these 
words : 

‘I will next consider what are the Unwritten Laivs referred to in the section 
{He is referring to section 65.) It is well known that the provisions of the Great 
Charter and the Petition of Bights are for the most part declarations of what the 
existing law was, not enactments of a new law. They set forth and assert the right 
of the subject according to what was assumed to be the ancient Unwritten Law and 
Constitution of the realm Rights of so sacred a character can never be taken away 
by a subordinate Legislature’.” 

In a recent decision reported in I. L. R. 39 Madras, page 1085, the 
learned Chief Justice (now Sir) Abdur Rahim, who, I may say, is not un- 
inown to this House, wholly approving the above observations of Norman 
J. } concludes that “by Unwritten Laws are meant the lavs recognising 
the fundamental rights of the subject to the enjoyment of personal freedom 
and property”. The fundamental rights have been enumerated below. 
Five things have been mentioned and No 3 runs as follows: 

“The right to r recdnm of speech which is closely connected with and covers that 
of freedom of conscience ” ' 

Now, if we turn to page 367, Vol. XI of Lord Halsburv's Laws of 
England treating on Ecclesiastical Law, we find a clear recognition of the 
fundamental right of the subject to the protection of the State, in matters 
religious. The portion goes on thus: 

“The civil power, while thus exert l&mg complete control over all states and degrees, 
whether ecclesiastical or temporal, and affording all necessary protection from wrong* 
£ul acts, refrains from exercising any purely spiritual functions and recognises and 
has always recognised the right of all to follow the dictates of their conscience in the 
religions opinions they hold.” 

So, these are the fundamental rights of the citizens and they are going 
to be assailed by this Bill. T beg to submit, therefore, that you will be 
pleased to revise \our ruling in the light of these facts. 

Baja Bahadur 0. Krishnamachariar (Tanjore cum Trichinopolv : Non- 
Muhammadan Rural): May I also, Sir, just make a few remarks before 
you give your ruling I was myself going to raise that point. Tn addition 
to what my Honourable friend, Pandit Sen, has said, there is one point in 
your previous ruling on which T cannot lay too much stress. In that ruling 
you observed* 


“If the Honourable gentleman wants to take shelter under the provisions relating 
to allegiance t-o the Crown, he must point out that this Bill contravenes some law or 
constitution of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland.” 

T need not read furtln r, but, as T understand it, the gist of your ruling 
is that unless a specific lavs of the United Kingdom of Grea + Britain and 
Ireland is quoted as ngamst this Bill which is before the House, this Legis- 
lature will rot exceed its powers in enacting a law. That is the point to 
tvhich your ruling was confined and, although you did read the whole of 
the section which refers to unwritten law’s relating to the allegiance to the 
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Crown, your ruling, as I interpret it, does not refer to that portion. If 
1 am right in my interpretation of your ruling, then I shall proceed to make 
m v submission. 

■ 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Clietty): You wish 
to know whether my ruling covers also the unwritten law. 

Raja Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar: The first point upon which T wish 
to make the position clear is. this. As you rightly observed, my Honour- 
able friend, Pandit Sen, based his argument entirely upon the Queen's 
Proclamation and you proceeded to say that the Queen *s Proclamation 
was not a part of the written or unwritten law of Great Britain and Ireland 
and, Iherclore, it was not covered by the section to which the Honourable 
Member drew tlu attention of the Chair. Therefore, the ('hair ruled that 
it was in order. What L lespeclfully beg to submit is that so far as your 
ruling on the former occasion is concerned, it did not refer to the unwritten 
laws upon which the allegiance of the subjects to the Crown depended, 
and it is upon that position that I would like, with your permission, to 
submit a few remarks. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The Honour- 
able Member would be at liberty now to point out any unwritten lav* of 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland which will be contravened 
by this Bill and on which the allegiance of the subjects to His Majesty the 
King depends. 

Raja Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar: That is all I wanted. I do not 
wish to raise the same question again as it will waste the time of the 
House. The position that L shall attempt myself to lay before you is that 
this Bill contravenes the unwritten law of Britain and Ireland upon which 
the allegiance of the subjects depended. Sir, the unwritten law' has been 
explained in the famous decision on Queen Empress versus Amir Khan, 
which is known as the Wahabi case, a portion of wdiich has already been 
read out to the House by Pandit Sen : 

“The Law of England consists of two elements, the Lex scripta and the Let 
nonsenpta. Lex script a comprises the Statute law while Lex nonscripta is an un- 
written law comprising those principles, usages, and rules of corduct applicable to 
, Go\ernment and security of person and property, which do not depend for their 
authority upon any existing express and positive declaration of the will of the 
Legislature. It is often called customary law and has the same force and authority 
as Acts of Parliament.” 

Having said that. Justice Norman says: 

‘ l will next consider what are the Unwritten Laws referred to in the section, 
ft is well known that the piovisions # of the Great Charter and the Petition of Rights 
are for the most part declarations of what the existing law was, not enactments of a 
new law. They set forth and assert the right of the subject according to what was 
assumed to be the ancient Unwritten Law and Constitution of the realm. Rights of so 
sacred a character can never be taken away by a subordinate Legislature.” 

That portion has been read out by my Honourable friend, Pandit Sen. 
What I respectfully beg to submit is that under the Magna Charta every 
^ rown ^ as 8°^ the f ree dom of 'conscience and every subject 
ot the Crown is entitled to perform his worship according lo his own tradi- 
tb^n re ^8ious laws without being subjected to any disability. That was 
he Charter Act of 1833 which, although repealed, has not lost its force so 
ar &s this particular point is concerned. T submit, therefore, that the point 
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mentioned by Justice Norman was approved by Chief Justice Sir Abdur 
Bahim in that famous case of Annie Besant versus that gentleman who 
wanted to have his son's guardianship. The thing has been fully approved 
by Chief Justice Sir Abdur Bahim coupled with the fact that under the 
Ecclesiastical Law of England everybody is entitled to a freedom of con- 
science to hold whatever opinion he likes and that no one shall be compelled 
to change his view, simply because a minority or a majority has seceded 
from the position anciently and traditionally entertained and are now trying 
to force their opinion upon a minority or a majority a& the case may be. 
Consequently, the unwritten law of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland preserves for us the right of freedom to observe our religion 
in our own way and I submit that this Bill which professes to abolish un- 
touchability which undoubtedly is a religious question as has been admitted 
by His Excellency the Governor General himself in the cornmuniqud issued 
while giving sanction to the introduction of this Bill — these are questions 
of a religious nature, these are the words of the official communiqu^— I, 
therefore, submit that as the unwritten law of Great Britain and Ireland 
allows me freedom to follow my religion in the way that I and my ancestors 
have done and as the object of the present legislation is admittedly to pre- 
vent me from doing that, I say that this Bill interferes with the allegiance 
that I owe to the Crown, because it makes me do a certain thing which is 
against the provision of that unwritten law and on that ground I submit that 
this Bill is ultra vires. 

Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer (Rohilkund and Kumaon Divisions: Non-Muham- 
madan Rural). I do not want to make an elaborate argument, but I only 
want to say that it is not proper for the Honourable the Leader of the 
Centre Party to take shelter under religion and interpret that shelter in the 
light of an unwritten law and deprive the Legislature of its legitimate right 
of legislating on matters which are not necessarily religious or which cannot 
always be evaded by raising the religious question and treating religion as 
a piece of India rubber. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The Honour- 
able Member’s contention, if the Chair has understood him correctly, is 
this: that, freedom of conscience and freedom to worship according to one’s 
own religious usage are rights conferred on an individual by the unwritten 
law r of Great Britain and Ireland and that this Bill contravenes that un- 
written law and, therefore, ultra vires. That seems to be the position of 
the Honourable Member. Is the Chair correct? 

Baja Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar: T cannot say that it was actually 
conferred. I s,i\ that the trecdom of conscience and the freedom of wor- 
ship are rights inherent in the subject aryl the unwritten law of England 
has also recognised m the words of Justice Norman and the great Charter 
and the Petition ot Bights only declare the custom and the usage that was 
existing at the time and it did not confer upon me any particular right on 
that particular occasion. That is my submission. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): Freedom of 
conscience and the free light of worship according to one’s own religious 
practice are rights inherent in tiie unwritten law of Great Britain. 

Baja Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar: If I may interrupt, this Is Inherent 
in me which the unwritten law has declared to be inherent in me: 
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Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Skanmukham Chetty): In other 
words, freedom of conscience and freedom of right of worship are inherent 
rights which are recognised by the unwritten law of Great Britain and 
Ireland and this Bill contravenes that unwritten law. So far as the Chair 
lias been able to understand the provisions of this' Bill, this does not make 
any inroad upon the freedom of conscience of anybody or on the freedom 
of worship of any person. This Bill, in its operative portion, simply lays 
down that no disability shall attach to a person simply by reason of the fact 
that that person belongs to a particular community or caste. The enacting 
of a provision of that nature by the Legislature does not in the least make 
any inroad upon the freedom of conscience of any citizen in the country 
or interfere with the right of worship of any person. 

Baja Bahadur Gk Krishnamachariar: Will you please suspend your ruling 
Sir, because I have to submit .... 

Mr. President \The Honourable Sir Shanmukhain Chetty): Order, order. 
It is a provision which removes a disability attached to a person by reason 
of his belonging to a particular caste and, therefore, the Chair does not. 
think that the provisions of this Bill contravene even that part of the un- 
written law of Great Britain and Ireland. 

Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen: Sir, in the course of my speech on the last- 
occasion at Simla, I had the courage to utter the name of Manu in my 
support and Honourable Members will remember that a certain friend o£ 
mine cried: “Down with Manu, long live Gandhiji”. 

An Honourable Member: Who said that? 

Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen: Mr. Reddi. He is not here, and, therefore,. 
I did not want to mention his name. 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt (Burdwan Division: Non-Muhammadan Rural): Is 
he an untouchable ? 

Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen: He is not, so far as I know'. The history 
of the country during the last four months gives the direct lie to this cry. 
While Manu has been reigning supremo in the hearts of the people of this 
country for the past millions of years, Gandhi]i has been deposed after a 
short and partial reign of a few years. 

Mr. B. Das (Orissa Division: Non-Muhammadan). Question. 

Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen: Why, his movement is being opposed not 
only by a large section of the people who are now staled as Sanatanist 
Hindus, but also by untouchables whom he is pleased to call ITarijans. 

Mr. B. Das: No, no. 

Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen: His tour has been boycotted by the* 
untouchables of the United Provinces. His tour has been boycotted by the- 
People of Bengal 

Bahadur M. 0. Rajah (Nominated Non-Official) : Gandhiii has not vet. 
P>ne to the United Provinces and Bengal. 
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,, Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen: They have passed a resolution in the 
United Provinces that his tour should be boycotted. His tour has beeA 
boycotted by the untouchables of Burdwan from which place my Honourable 
friend, Mr. Amar Nath Dutt, comes. His tour has been boycotted by the 
people of Madras. 

Rao Bahadur U. G. Rajah: No, certainly not. Lakhs of people attended 
'his lectures. 

Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen: He was escorted by the police in Madras. 

Rao Bahadur M. 0. Rajah: Because several lakhs of people attended. 

Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen: Not only the elder section of the people, 
but also the younger section have revolted against his movement. I have 
got with me a manifesto issued by the Youth League of Bengal under the 
caption Oandhibail dhanso hok which means let Gandhi's doctrine be 
destroyed The young man, who is the Secretary of the Youth League, has 
been arrested and perhaps imprisoned by this time quite in keeping with the 
conduct of the Government who ask the thief to steal and the householder 
to keep watch on the thief. 

Mr. B. Das: Will my Honourable friend enlighten us whether the Leader 
of the Youth League objected to the Harijan movement or to the political 
views of Mahatma Gandhi ? 

Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen: They have put ten questions to Gandhi and 
they demand answers to all of them. One of the questions is regarding his 
Harijan tour. While Manu is still reigning in peace still and while his reign 
brought peace and concord to the country, Gandhi's regime is being tainted 
with strife, with schism and with bloodshed . . . 

An Honourable Member: How is it relevant? 

Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen: If “down with Manu and long live Gandhi" 
is relevant, this is also relevant. 

Sir Muhammad Yakub: But Sir Hari Singh Gour will not give any peace 
to Manu also. 

Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen: I am not responsible for his views. Sir, 
“the non-violent followers of Gandhiji are being let loose to make bloodshed 
at the cost of the Sanatanists. Swami Lalnath, the captain of the volun- 
teers, was assaulted and injured the other day at Jubbulpore and two great 
Sanatanist pandits had been assaulted and injured at Palghat the other day. 
This, Sir, is the previous history and I will now proceed with the proper 
•discussion of the Bill. Honourable Members will realise that the Bill has 
got three different aspects, religious, social and political. While discussing 
the Bill on the last occasion, I spoke a few * words from the religious point 
of view. I confess that I do not understand yet whether it is a religious 
•measure or a social measure or a political measure. Gandhiji says that it 
is a purely religious question, while others say that it is a political question. 
I do not know v/lio utte.s the truth and who utters the lie. From 
Mr. Gandhi s utterance, viz., that the Hindu religion will perish if this 
untouchability is not removed, it appears clearly that it is a religious ques~ 
tion. But may 1 ask, when and where has Mr. Gandhi made a special study 
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of jeligm? Itf has, been a, fashion noways tha t those who sure innocent of 
the holy writs, nay, even of tjje hply script, to be regarded as greater 
authorities on questions of religion than those who have devoted their whofa 
Ijfe to the study, of that subject. If it is, really a religious question 
Afr, Gandhi ought to have the courage to face a Shastric discussion with the, 
pandits. But whenever he has been invited to such a discussion, he has: 
always avoided it at the last moment. Even the other day, he was invited 
to the pandits of Anantapore in Madras to which he replied that he was not 
prepared to hold a conference with them. 

Sir, I have already said that others take it as a political question. 
Pundit Malaviya and his followers take it as such. Their view is that this 
particular measure is being engineered with a view to strengthening the 
position of the Hindus. Their apprehension is that if the untouchables are 
not treated with a greater amount of kindness, as they are pleased to call it, 
they will embrace Islam or Christianity and the position of the Hindus will 1 
l>c weakened. But pray, why should they embrace Islam or Christianity? 
The Brahmo Samaj is there, the Arya Sarnaj is there. It is only the 
Sanatanists who are oppressors and not the Brahmos or the Arya Samajists. 
The untouchables mav easily embrace one of those religions and keep the 
position of the Hindus intact. And what is the number of these untouch- 
ables? I think they arc not more than five per cent, of the tcjtal 
population. 

An Honourable Member: They are seven crores. 

Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen: Mr. Gandhi says 40 millions and Mr. Rajab 
says 46 millions. That does not mean seven crores. 

An Honorable Member: What are the Government figures'? 

Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen: Mr. Gandhi’s figure is 40 millions and he is, 
a greater authority on this subject than Government. Sir, whatever may 
be the number, Honourable Members know that the numerical strength 
plays a very unimportant p^rt in the actual Strength of a community or of 
a nation. Just consider the position of Russia and Japan; just consider the 
position of the Parsi community whose number is handful, but still they, 
occupy an influential position in India. And if you are really eager to in- 
crease your number, why do you advocate the necessity of birth control in 
the same breath ? You cannot hunt with the hound and run with the hare 
at one and the same time. 

Sir, as to the social aspect of the question, I should remind ..Honourable 
Members that the word “social”, so far as Hindus are concerned, i$ almost 
always a misnomer, and “social” always means “ socio-religious ”. That 
being the case, no one can compel me to touch a person whom I regard as 
unclean and there can be no legislation compelling me to touch a person 
whose touch my Shastras enjoin me to avoid. It may be argued that they 
may bo taught to he clean; but l say emphatically that by their avocation, 
bv their habits and by their culture ihcv can never come up to the standard 
followed by the caste Hindus. There may be one or tw r o exceptions, but 
no * ^ or 8 G ^ principle that “majority always determines the 

Rao Bahadur M. 0. Rajah: Amongst them there are much cleaner men 
than Brahmans. 
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Pandit Satyendra Math Sen: Take the case of a surgical operation. 
However clean end cultured you may be, you will not be allowed to handle 
<the surgical instruments. Similar is the case with the caste Hindus' and the 
untouchables. Even if there are one or two exceptions who may be clean 
•or cultured, the general rule is that they cannot come up to the Standard 
•of the caste Hindus. 

Ur. B. Das: As a representative of caste Hindus, I strongly demur. 

Pandit Satyendra Math Sen: Apart from these considerations, there are 
others to which I alluded during my last speech. This is a sort of non- 
co-operation movement by which we segregate ourselves from the 
untouchables and it is a pity that the father of the non-co-operation 
movement cannot understand the proper spirit underlying this custom. 
Sir, the Hindu religion is based on some philosophy which is more valuable 
than fickle science. Sir, we are not bound to give up our own philosophy 
at the bidding of one who is perhaps not a Hindu. A Vedantin , for 
example, cannot give up his doctrine and become a Naiyayik or an atheist 
at the frown of a renegade. Sir, I have ventured to say that Gandhi is 
not a Hindu and L am prepared to prove by his utterances and his acts 
that he is really not a Hindu. He may be a Hindu by birth .... 

Rao Bahadur M. 0. Rajah: No, he is a European 

Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen: But Hindu is not the antonym of 
European. 

Sir, all this trouble, I mean the present movement , 1 is due to* the 
abandonment of a single principle, I mean the law of karma. Those who 
are not prepared to abide by that principle, which is one of the basic 
principles of the Hindu religion, cannot claim to be called Hindus. I 
venture to submit that even the untouchables who are prepared to abide by 
these principles are better Hindus than those well dressed and English- 
speaking Hindus who are only Hindus in name . . . 

Rao Bahadur M. 0. fU ijab: What are vou speaking now, English or 
Hindi? 

Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen: I am speaking English, because the 
Honourable the President will not allow me to speak in my own mother 
tongue, because that is the rule 

Rao Bahadur M. 0. Rajah: There is no rule like that: this is how you 
quote rules which do not exist. 

a i 

‘Ptadit Satyendra Math Sen: If I am allowed to speak in my mother 
tongue, I am prepared to do so 

Hr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanxmikham Chetty): Order, order: 
the Honourable Member must be allowed to proceed without interrup- 
tion. 

Pandit Satyendra Math Sen: I may cite one story here. We have 
all heard the name of Sister Nivedita. A great Yogin, named Katina 
Heba, once visited the City of Calcutta: he met his devotees there: the 
meeting began in the evening and terminated late at night. Sister 
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Nivedita took ,her seat in one corner of the room; ‘ arid when all' the 
other members had left, she, with her characteristic meekness, approach- 
ed the Yogin: the Yogin asked her: “Mother what is the matter with 
you?” She said; “Father, is it not possible for me to become a Hindu?” 

The, answer, was: “Why are you impatient? You will be a Hindu in the 
next birth”. And the hearty reply was: “All right; I am pleased'*. This 
is the method by which one becomes a Hindu — by self-abnegation, not 
by aggression (Interruption) and not by interruption. (Laughter.) Mr. 
Gandhi may think that he is doing a lot of good to us: so also did think 
all the fanatic preachers of different religions. They thought they could 
send us to Heaven in the course of a single day if they were provided 
with adequate power; but should we follow their precepts on that account? 
it may be argued that the case stands on a different footing with Mr. 
Gandhi, because Mr. Gandhi is an extraordinary man. Extraordinary 
he may be. but he iB not an infallible man. We have often seen that 
he commits Himalayan blunders to which 1 referred in my last speech. 
E\en during his last fast, his lieutenant, Mr. Eajagopalachariar, said 
that lie was going to take a wrong st^p, and one of his right-hand men, 
Pandit Malaviya, said that the step which he was going to take was unjusti- 
fiable. So. where is the guarantee that he is not mistaken even in the 
present case? We know that ho is a man of an impulsive nature vmA 
that his movement has assumed an undue amount of importance owing to 
that characteristic of his nature. We all remember his salt .campaign, 
his chnrUia , his non-co-operation movement and his civil disobedience move- 
ment. and this will also share the same fate: 1 have no doubt of that 
m my mind 

Mr. B. Das: May I rise to a point of order and ask whether the 
Honourable Member is right to allude to Mahatma Gandhi’s activities on 
bait, charhha and civil disobedience? 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): That is not 
a point of order. , M , 

Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen: I am only referring to these things 
‘briefly. . . . (Cries of “Go on”.) 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh (Muaaffarpur cum Champaran: Non-Muham- 
madan): Go on like this: it will gladen the hearts of the officials! 

Pandit SatyeadOk Nath Ben; I do not curry favour with the officials : 
"that is not my nature. Reference is often made to common sense and 
to public opinion, both of which I think are futile. Common sense in 
iihese matters is no better than common ignorance, and I may remind 
Honourable Members that public opinion has been characterised ‘.by 
Thackeray m “that great big stupid*’ and the same view was taken by 
Cardinal Newman and by Mr. Asquith — Lord Oxford. 

I have already referred to the Civil Disobedience Movement which , 
lias been abandoned by Mr. Gandhi keeping his position intact as far 
as possible; and some are inclined to characterise this movement 'as only 
an escape from that Civil Disobedience Movement: when he was com- 
pelled to give it up, his choice naturally fell on a similar disobedience t 
movement; it was only a transfer from politics to religion. This move- 
ment is only a Civil Disobedience Movement against the establipbed religion; 
*and religious customs. By this movement he is going to surrender our" 
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rqljgipus Swaraj to the foreign rulers; he was a staunch supporter of 
political Swaraj, but he is now going to surrender the much more valu- 
able Swaraj in the expectation of some imaginary or less important thing; 
perhaps nothing in reality. We should not forget that this religious, 
Swaraj was, purchased one day by the life-blood of the Indian sepoys, 
and Mr. Gandhi is going to surrender this religious Swaraj in this un- 
warrantable manner to the foreign rulers. Sir, I have remarked that 
Mr. Gandhi is not a Hindu in his utterances or in his actB. I will refer 
here to one particular fact. It was only the other day that he married 
his son (he himself is a non-Brahmin) with the girl of a Brahmin. . . . 

An Honourable Member: What is wrong in it? 

Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen: That is never sanctioned by the Hindu' 
12 Noo Shastras. And whenever there is such a marriage, L mean 

N ' a marriage beyond the proper limits sanctioned by the religious 
laws and usages, Mr. Gandhi always comes forward with his blessings. 
His lieutenant, Mr. Kelappan of Guruvayur fame, married a Christian lady, 
and still he is pleased to call himself a Sanatanist. Miss Krishna Nehru, 
a Brahmin girl, married one Mr. Hathibhai, who is a non-Brahmin, and 
still they call themselves Sanatanists, — and Mr. Gandhi is a Sanatanist 
of. that type. 

I have already made it clear in one of my previous speeches that we 
are not in the least inimical to the welfare of the untouchables „o far as 
their moral, vocational or their economic welfare is concerned. We do 
not hate them, for how can we hate them ? Because our teaching is that, 
if, we hate them, we will be paid by God in our own coin. That cannot 
be the injunction of the sages who felt even for the lowest of the lowest. 

It will be interesting perhaps to most Honourable Members here to know 
that when we collect the tulsi leaves or bilvapatra for our daily worship, 
we have first of all to propitiate the plant and then pluck the leaves one 
by one very gently so that the plant may not be pained in the least. . . . 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: What is the Mantra please? 

Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen: When this is the position, it is incred- 
ible that the sages have taught us to hate anybody or any section #f 
human beings. On the. other hand, we look on them with a certain 
amount of sympathy. I should say that untouchability, as practised in 
India, is the mildest of all. Untouchables there are in 'every part 4 of the 
country. In other countries untouchability is based upon wealth or 
rather on man’s arrogance, whereas wo in India have left the question 
* entirelv to the hands, of God who is the onl^ infallible being. Sir, thp 
untoucliables of our country, if' they stick to their vocations which have 
been allotted to them by our Shastras, will be much happier than thp 
untouchables in other '•mintripR. This is what appears in the Statesman 
of the 18th November, 1028. This is from the pen of Mr. Justice Westley 
ifeward of the Supreme* Court of New York. The article is headed — 
“Is civilisation worth having?” Here he depicts the condition of the 
untouchables in other countries, in New York, in London, in Vienna, 
in Paris, etc.: • , 

“In these basements and attics babies are born who never see the blue sky or' 
smell the fresh ai-, and mothers die who never touched the greenfields or walked in the? 
sJLeut forests. And this is civilisation ! Thpst who prowl in the dark and*.. 
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flit like spectres in the gray of the morning. Thofee who sleep with their clothes 
on in bunks or rags, eaten with vermin, stupefied with stench; living in squalor, want, 
privation, wretchedness, filth and disease*. 

In this region of the wretched, beyond the pale of law and the touch of charity, 
babies are strangled, the old are abandoned, the sick neglected, the weak maltreated, 
the insane tortured, the young polutted. In these crowded quarters of the lowly, 
women lie in confinement in the same room where thugs swear and gamble; the 
dying gasp and struggle while thieves smoke and wrange; children play and prattle 
while harlots drink and gabble.” 

xind so on. 

Nobody will deny that untouchables in our country are much better 
than these unfortunate beings. We have given them a living, to which, if 
they stick, they will be able to live happily and merrily, and they are 
reaily doing so. There is another quotation in this connection. When 
Bernard Shaw came to India and was questioned about untouchability, 
this is what he said: 

“The working man is practically an untouchable to Duchesses and capitalists. A 
Dutchess may not object to the shadow of a labourer falling on her, but if he 
wants to marry her daughter, he will soon find that he is in reality an untouchable. 
That, I assure you, gives me quite enough to think of without bothering about un- 
touchability in India.” t 

He added that millionaires and men in high position did not inter- 
marry with them and did not go even as far as Indians did. 

I admft that most of the untouchables are economically backward, but 
I should also remind Honourable Members that their economic condi- 
tion has been worsened during the British reign. This was clearly ad- 
mitted by Sir Sankaran Nair himself in hi$ speech in 1919. Their condi- 
tion is being worsened, not only by British rule, but also by the reformers. 
It was only the other day that we read in the papers that a Brahmin 
youth was congratulated lustily by our leaders, because he earned one 
rupee by polishing the shoes of Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru and thus snatched 
away the bread of his neighbour, the cobbler. I admit that they are 
economically backward, and if we ha\e not shown our zeal in ameliorating 
their condition so long, that is not a great sin on our part, because poverty 
in India is not regarded as a sin, it is not regarded as a disqualification. 
If there are untouchables who are poor, there arc thousands of Brahmins 
who fare much worse than the untouchables, and there are grounds for 
it. In an untouchable family, every one is a wage-earner, the male, 
the female, the boy, the girl; while, in a Brahmin family, the male 
member is the only earning member on whom depend all the other mem- 
bers of the family. How much tears have been shed by Mr. Gandhi 
and bis followers over the pitiable lot of these starving Brahmins? 

Sir, I do not deny that there are inequalities. Inequalities there must 
bo in society which is only a bundle of inequalities. God has created these 
inequalities. God has created the mountains, God has created the oceans. 
So, there must be inequalities. Of course, there are people who make tall 
talks about equality, fraternity and liberty. These are high sounding words 
and sweet words indeed. They are much talked of, hut never observed. 
Equality, fraternity and liberty, to a reasonable extent, have nev£r been 
observed by anybody else except by the Hindus. T will tell you a very 
brief story. When the Parsis — I am sorry that my Honourable friend, 
Mr. Anklesaria, is not here — when the Parsis were being tortuied, were 
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being oppressed in their own native land, they came to Guzerat and they 
approached the King of Guzerat named Jadhav not our Mr. Jadhav 
and prayed that they might be accommodated in his country. He accom- 
modated them readily, without demanding a passport or without refusing a 
passport to them. \Ve know what a difficult task it is to have a passport 
in these days. Even yesterday we had a question regarding the differ- 
ential treatment of coloured persons put by my Honourable friend, Mr. 
Gaya Prasad Singh. 

Sir, there is a positive side of this untouchability which has kept the 
different castes in perfect amity and concord from time immemorial. 
There is not a single caste which is absolutely superior or which is abso- 
lutely inferior amongst the untouchables. Mr. Gandhi calls the caste 
Hindus sinners against untouchables, forgetting the fact that it is not the 
caste Hindus alone who have sinned against untouchables, but amongst 
the untouchable themsehes one sins against the other. A Namasudra, 
lor example, would not eat from the hands of a washerman. Is he not a 
sinner then? Then why am 1 singled out for being punished for being a 
sinner? If I am a sinner, he (Mr. Kajah) is no better. 

While discussing the merits of this Bill, we should not lose sight of 
its full implications. We are going to abolish one kind of untouchability, 
namely, that which is based on birth, but there are other sorts of untouch- 
ability as well. We are often regarded as untouchable during certain 
periods of Asauch. Mv son even is regarded by me as an untouchable 
when I am eating mv meal. I do not touch him, and if he touches me, 
l have to give up my meal. There are other kinds of untouchables also. 
Females are regarded as untouchable periodically. What are we going to 
do with all those kinds of untouchability ? Are we going to give them up ? 


An Honourable Member: Is it in accordance with your Vedas? 

Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen: Yes There are other forms of untouch- 
ability also Prostitutes are regarded as untouchable. If they insist on 
being touchable, am I to abide by the dictates of these persons? If all 
the other forms of untouchability remain and only one form of untouchabil- 
ity vanishes, what will be the result? There will be so many anomalies 
in society to which I referred in my previous speech. 

We know that this campaign cannot succeed, and we know that Gov- 
ernment are not going to support this movement if they do not go off 
their head. Tlv'y are simply playing a game at the cost of both these 
parties which is a policy highly reprehensible. They are amused to see 
that a tug of war is going on between the reformers and the Sanatanists. 

An Honourable Member: And the Sanatanists are walking into the 
parlour of Government. 

Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen: Although I am sure that this movement 
cannot succeed still who 1 we consider what a vast amount of energy i& 
being wasted on both sides, and it is being indirectly encouraged by 
Government, — we cannot but condemn the conduct of Government. 
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An Honourable Member: How can Government help it? 

Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen: They could have helped it from the very 
beginning. It is they who have granted special privileges for carrying 
on this campaign. We have not forgotten that. 

Mr. B. Das: Do you want the Government to put Mahatma Gandhi 
into jail again ? Is that your suggestion ? 

Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen: I cannot help, because he is the father of 
the movement; I must make some reference to him. This movement is 
being carried on in a most objectionable manner. Various sorts of false- 
hoods are being disseminated by eminent persons holding responsible positions, 
to some of which I would refer in a word or two. 1 have collected seven 
of them and I won’t take more than seven minutes in dealing with them. 
Vo 1 is their contention that the caste system is not to be found in the 
Vedas. I should like to refer them to the famous Puisliasuhta of the Rig 
Veda, as well as Sukla-Yajurveda, Chapter .‘30, which makes a clear men- 
tion of the four castes together with some sub-castes. 

An Honourable Member: What is the text? 

Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen: I am not going to quote the Vedic t(*.t 
in this Hall. T have given you the reference and you may sec it' for 
yourself. It has been argued that Lord Chaitanyn discarded untouch- 
abiliiy. This is absolutely false. While he was li\ing at duggernath, it 
was only the Brahmins that entertained him with boiled rice, but the non- 
Brahmins* used io entertain him with prasafl. That shows that he was a 
staunch follower of the caste system. Tw r o of his pupils were imprisoned 
bv a Muhammadan ruler and they could not observe the full ceremonial 
cleanliness and, therefore, they regarded themselves as degraded. They 
always avoided the company of the other devotees so that they might 
not pollute them, and with this conduct of theirs Lord Clmitanya was very 
much pleased. That has been clearly mentioned in his life, called 
I'haiianya Charitamrita , written by Krislinad&s Kaviraj. 

It is asserted by the reformers that Ramchandra ate from the hands 
of Gulin, his friend, but the history that we have in the Ramayana is quite 
different. It is stated: 

** Lakshmanma bhritam ban pitam tena mahatmana .* 

Ramachandra spent that night by drinking water only fetched by 
Lakslunana. The next point is that N Arad a was the son of a maid-servant, 
tfir I\ 0. Ray is responsible for this utterance, but it is clearly stated in 
Lie Bhagavata that lie was the son of a maid-ser\ant during his previous 
life. That makes a lot of difference. A responsible person like Sir V. C. 
Hu v should not make such irresponsible statements in his public speeches. 
This has been reported in a paper called Aj. In a paper, named Mono* 
Tanjan. I do not know where it is published from, it has been said that 
Ihe untouchables w r ero allowed access (luring Yudhisthira’s Raj Siuja 
sacrifice. The information supplied by the Mahabharata is quite different. 
The text is this: 

“ N a tasyam sannidhan sudrah kaschid arid na chavrati 
Autar-vedyan tada rajan Y udhishthira-nivashane ." 

B 2 
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When the sacrifice was going on, there was not a single Shudra, or 
even one who was not observing a vow, in the neighbourhood of the seat 
of sacrifice. The next item is that Vashishta was the son of a prostitute. 
This was also said by Sir P. C. Bay. But the Devi Bhagavat says: 

“ Tasmad ayonijah kale bhavita twain na samshayah 

That is, he was not born of any womb and that he had a supernatural 
birth. Then the next point is that Vyasa was the son of a fisher girl. 
This is a common error both among the reformers and others. When 
Bhislima went to beg for the girl, called Satyavati, her foster father, 
Dasaraj, said: 

“ Yasya sukrat Satyavati sambhuta vara-varnime 
Tena me bahushah tata pita te parikirttitah .” 

That is, your father 1ms been spoken of very highly by the father of 
Satyavati, thereby indicating that he was not her actual father. So, he 
was not the son of a fisher girl. These are some of the falsehoods that 
are being disseminated by the followers of Mr. Gandhi to which we must 
emphatically object. These things should be stopped and if this propa- 
ganda is not stopped by Government in time, then I give a warning that 
there is every likelihood of the days of the mutiny being recalled. With 
these words, I beg to oppose the motion. 

An Honourable Member: You will lead the mutiny. 

Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen: I will. 

Mr. B V. Jadhav: Sir, I have not the acumen of the learned Pandit 
who has just sat down, nor have I the time to waste over the subject. 
My learned friend has taken this House over a wide range of subjects. 
He has discussed and demolished the reputation of Mahatma Gandhi and 
lastly he has threatened the Government with dire consequences if they 
do not accept his ad vine and stop the progress of this Bill. Sanatanists 
have very short rnemoiies and I think thov are deplorably wanting in the 
logical sen^e. The Honourable Member, Pandit Sen, continued his speech 
of 5th September in which he said: The reformers are no representa- 
tives of tin Hindu community. They are not more than five per cent, of 
the entire Hindu community. Still in the same speech he complained 
t iat ne was not accorded a patient hearing in a meeting at Calcutta and 
he wanted to call upon the Honourable the then Law Member as his, 
witness, but unfortunately the Law Member was not in his seat at that 
t'me. 

Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen: What is the objection? 

Mr. B. V. Jadhav: Wait and have patience The Honourable Pandit 
said that 95 per cent, of the Hindu population is on his side and yet it 
is strange that in the meeting in the AJeert Hall 95 per cent, of his 
supporters could not check the five per cent, of the reformers. Today he 
says that U'c five per cent, of the reformers do not know their religion, 
that they do not possess common sense and that they are simply out to 
destroy Uie Hindu religion. This ic one piece of logic. The Sanatanists 
always claim tnat the) arc in a majority, but they would not allow anybody 
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to ascertain the opinion of the majority, because they know in their heart 
of hearts that their boast that they are in a majority is a hollow one. 
The whole speech of the Honourable Pandit Hen carried the idea that he 
was up oniy to kill time and not allow a lair play to this Hill introduced 
by the Honourable Mr. Rajah, feir, what is the gist of this Bill? What 
is tbe indention of this Bill? Pandit Sen has been talking hoarse over 
the fundamental rights and over the rights of the Sanatanists or of the 
[1 Indus to worship according to their own religious doctrines. He is 
claiming (lie rights of every human being, but, at the same t«me, in the 
same breach, he is denying the same rights to a section of the Hindu 
community ’ Pundit Sen made a great show by quoting authorities from 
Scriptures. In winding up his speech, ho criticised the authorities 
brought ]<T\\ard l>\ others and laid stress upon their ignorance of 
Sliastras. I need not traverse the same ground again. The examination 
cf these texts is simply barren, without any result. Pandit Sen quotes 
mtscs and authorities, but I challenge him to say whether he observes 
them. 

Pandit Fatyendra Nath Sen: That question is irrelevant. I do observe 
lo the best oi my ability. 

* 

Mr. B. V. Jadhav: Tt may bo irrelevant to the Pandit, but I think it is 
very relevant on the floor of this House 1 , because that subject lias been 
laised by the Pandit himself. May 1 quote the same aloha which he quoted 
t lie other day 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: Where is that? In “Clumdal Purana’*? 

Mr. B. V. Jadhav: Where that is Pandit Sen will tell von. He has 
quoted d fioui somewhere. Therein he talks of the untouchability of 
women periodically. 

An Honourable Member: At what period?- 

Mr. B. V. Jadhav: Well, the best authority on that is the gentleman 
behind you. But I am quite sure the Pandit observes his aloha by night 
onlv. and not h\ day. The women of his family an 1 untouchable at 
ni'dit, but not by day. 1 pause for a ropl\ , Sir, whether that ; s not a 
fact. 

Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen: 1 refuse to answer it. 

Mr. B. V Jadhav: Then lie lias just now said about the untouchability 
of the pr >slitutes. According to the Brahmins, they are untouchable by 
day, and not by night. (Laughter.) 

Raja Bahadur 0. Krishnamacharlar: I object to that sort of thing. 
Who says they are untouchable by day ? They are not untouchable. 
"Please do not defame the great Brahmin community. 

Mr. B. V. Jadhav: Sir, I am the best defender of the Brahmins as I 
shall presently prove, but the challenge was given by the Pandit himself. 
He said that prostitutes were untouchables. T know they are lf untouch- 
ables* * by day. 
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Pandit Satyendza Nath Sen: Are you speaking of your part of tbe 
country or of your own community alone? 

Mr. B. V. Jadhav: ])oes the cap lit you? You are welcome to wear 
it then. Then 1 was told that a Brahmin, whatever his actions may be, is 
not degraded. 1 have got a a cry good authority for that. In iny part of the 
country, tl.-ey say that a Brahmin who has fallen from his estate is the 
greatest in all the three worlds,- -and I really believe that. My friend, the 
Baja llahcmur. also, i think, said so, a few minutes ago. Now, 1 would 
like to kiu\, whether (lie wile ol a Brahmin enjoys the same privileges. 1 
think my j.’iond, the Baja Bahadur, will enlighten me on this point. What 
has the learned Pandit to say about it? 

Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen: (lo on in \ our way instead of killing time 
in this way 

Mr. B. V. Jadhav: 1 am very glad my Honourable friend has become 
conscious tii, -it he had been killing time all along. I was expecting that 
conscience would prick him some day and I am very glad to see that it has 
pricked him already pretty quickly. Sir, the main point of the learned 
Pandit was that the Chandalas are suffering from their misdeeds in a 
former birth and that this is the law of Karma. I am a believer in the 
law of Karma myself, but I believe in the Karma of this birth and not 
of the last birth. Ever) one is enjoying the fruits of his Karma in this 
birth. There may be some advantages from the Karma of the past birth. 
This subject has been treated very fully by the very same Vashisht who 
was described to have been “Ayonija” — not born of the human womb — by 
the learned Pandit a few minutes ago. In the great colossal work “Yog- 
Vashisht”, Vashisht states what the limits of the Karma of the past birth 
were. He clearly shows, that as a man enjoys the fruits of the Karma of 
yesterday, so he enjoys the fruit of the Karma of the last birth, but that, 
as the mistakes of yesterday can be cured bv good deeds today, so also a 
man can unrect the mistakes of bis post birth and give a good or bad turn 
to his life in the present age. I make a present of this to the Honourable 
Pandit Sen. If he respects Vashisht, he ought to see that the mistakes 
of past bMhs can be corrected by good deeds of this birth, and so the 
mistakes of the generations of Hindu Rishis and learned men ought to be 
corrected by the Legislatures of this clay. The Legislature has got the 
power to do it, and no argument to the contrary can avail the Honourable 
Pandit Sen or men of his turn of mind. Now, basing his argument on 
the theory of Karma , Pandit Sen very seriously propounded to this House 
on the last occasion his theory. He said : 

“So these untouchables owe their origin to serious violations of marital laws.” 

Mav I ask the learned Pandit if all the 40 millions or 45 millions of the 
untouchables that are now to be found on the face of this country are born 
of parents who were responsible for the origin of these untouchables by 
wav of serious violations of marital laws? Is that vour opinion, Pandit 
Sen? 

Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen: Will you kindly repeat it? 

Mr. B. V. Jadhav: Y our words are here. You s*iy Bmt these un- 
touchables owe their origin to serious violations of marital laws. 
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Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen: I stick to that view. 

Mr. B. V. Jadhav: According to Pandit Sen, 40 or 45 millions of un- 
touchables that are to be found in India are born of parents whose origin 
can be *r.u‘( d io the violation of marital lavs. 

Pandit Latyendra Nath Sen: What 1 did mean is that their forefathers 
were not the lawful children of society, and it only stands to reason that 
as the son of a Brahmin is a Brahmin, the son of an untouchable is an 
untouchable, and so on. 

Mr. B. “V Jadhav: Pandit yen means to say that certain individuals 
violated Hie marital la\\-> and gave birth to children fiom whom all the 
45 million untouchables lmve descended and all the 20 or 25 millions of 
Brahmins that are to be found in India lia\e also descended irom Brahmin 
parents. Is not that so, Pandit Sen? 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The Hon- 
ourable Member should proceed with his speech 

Mr. B V. Jadhav: My argument shortly is this. I am going to s^ow 
that Pandit Sen is calling into question the general morality of Brahmin 
women. When he says about the violation of marital laws, he knows 
it perfectly well that all the children born out of wedlock are not un- 
touchables. They are still touohables and ttieir number is going to be added 
in every generation. But according lo his ideas, the offspring of a 
Brahmin woman by a Shudra is a Cliandala but the member of any other 
class is nut a Chandala. So, the marital relations are such that the 
parents are a Brahmin woman and n Shudra man. Now r , we find that 
there are about 45 millions, according to Pandit Sen, of the untouchables 
and there are about 20 or 25 millions of Brahmins. So, the number of 
Brahmin women who formerly w r ent astray and had children from Shudras 
-was much larger than the number of Brahmin w'omen who remained honest 
and lived with their husbands. 

Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen: I confess I cannot cope wdth your super- 
natural logic. 

Mr. B. V. Jadhav: I pity Pandit Sen if he cannot understand the logic. 
The logic is plain, Sir. The number of untouchables is at least twice 
the numbo/ of the Brahmin*.. 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: Is not the Brahmin community entitled to 
some protection from the defamatory onslaughts of this speaker? 

Mr. B. V. Jadhav: I am simply interpreting what I was told in all 
seriousness about the origin of the untouchables. I do not accept his 
theory that the offsprings of a Brahmin woman from Shudra man were 
the Chandalas. I have got a theory of my own ns lo lio\v this untouchable 
class came into existence. But the Brahmins of today are clinging to the 
theory that they were the offsprings of Brahmin women and Shudra men* 
Pandit Sen himself has said that. 
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An Honourable Member: He quoted Manu. 

Mr b. V. Jadhav: What I wish to say is this that I do not substan- 
tiate his theory. 

Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen: That is not my theory; that is Manu’s 
theory. 

Mr. C. S. Ranga Iyer: If that is Manu's theory, then I should say he 
must be damned. 

Mr. E. V. Jadhav: T think the Brahmins hate made a conspiracy 
of traducing the Brahmin women and L shall stand by the Brahmin women. 
I say that the Brahmin women arc much better than even Brahmin men. 
The Brahmin women have all along kept to the right path, and to say 
i hat they w’ere responsible by their moral slip in favour of the detested 
Sliiidm to give birth to Cliandalas is simply false. Manu cannot bo 
accused of it. Some Brahmin or some person like Bandit Sen might have 
interpolated that aloha m the (\>de of Miami. But let mo assure my 
friend, Bandit Sen, that as he did not know the laws of the country and 
was simply reading from an article which appealed in the Sanatanist 
organ, the l v than Minor , s 0 also he might have got hold of an article in 
the same valued paper which attributed the birth of the Cliandalas to 
I lie misconduct of a Brahmin woman with a Shudra. Without realising 
the implications of that statement, Pandit Sen was, T think, rather hasty 
to quote it on the floor of this House. I shall say nothing further on this 
point. Whatever the origin of the Cliandalas may bo. they must be given 
the rights of human beings. Bandit Sen has regaled this House bv quoting 
from George Bernard Shaw and some authors in America and others. 
Kvnn if we take it for granted that urn ouch: ibi lit v is to be fouud in America 
<;r in Africa or in the ducal houses of England, the imtouchahility observed 
in India cannot be justified. Whatever the conditions there may be, the 
untouchables of America, the untouchables of Africa and the untouchables 

the ducal houses of England are allowed to stay within the limits of 
the town, are allowed to ha\e their share of the rights of citizens and are 
allowed to carrv on any avocation (hev like 1 . Tin* untouchables here are 
prevented from doing all these things The object of this Bill is to help 
the untouchables in the wav of taking to any honest calling. At proses it 
a Sanatanist or his sympathiser is allowed to go to a Civil Court and ask 
for an injunction if ail untouchable claims tin* right of a human being, 
l’lie Bill is really a social piece of legislation. Tt does no! come in the 
way of any Sanatanist following according to his own conscience, and, 
therefore, J do not think there is any justification in opposing this Bill. 

The conscience of the Sanatanist is a very delicate organ. When tin 
untouchable becomes a Christian or a Muhammadan, he loses his un touch- 
ability and even the Sanatanist does not take the trouble of following 
the religious tenets and he will not take, a bath if touched by such a 
person. My Honourable friend, Bandit Sen, on a former occasion told us 
that there were certain substitutes for baths. JJe was asked that as 
he came in contact with the Honourable Member, Mr. Bujali, who is an 
untouchable, whether ho took a bath every day after going home. It is 
well known that he does not What is the justification for saying that 
there are substitutes for bath. No doubt there are substitutes, but they 
will not make one clean. If a bath is for the purpose of securing cleanli- 
ness, then any substitute for it is of no use. 
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Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen: Cleanliness is of two kinds. 

Mr. B. V. Jadhav: I would like the visible cleanliness and not the 
invisible cleanliness of which Pandit Sen is so fond. 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: You are not much fairer than Pandit Sen. lie 
may be a little more black. 

Mr. B. V. Jadhav: I would ask a simple question of the Sanutanists. 
If they can have substitutes for bath, can they not find any substitute 
or any formula by which the untoucliability of these untouchables will 
ho taken away? 

Mr. G-. Morgan (Bengal: European): Send them to the League of 
Stations. 

Mr. B. V. Jadhav: Arc the sacred Shastras so impotent that they 
cannot find a formula for achieving this? Had they done so Indore, I 
do not think my Honourable friend, Mr. Rapili, would have come forward 
with this Bill before the Assembly. The Sanatanists will do nothing of 
their own accord and they would not allow others to help in their <pvn 
way. They will always try to put obstacles in the path of justice. My 
nondurable friend, Pandit Sen’s arguments about the different avocations 
allotted to the untouchables and the dis*r»^ful condition of tin Brahmins 
which he described in moving words arc, \ think, sufficiently convincing 
to this House. It is news to me that the Brahmin' community is in a 
\or^ perilous condition. The Brahmins of olden times had chosen poverty 
as the badge of their tribe, but that bad#* was thrown away long long 
ago and the Brahmins are now to bo found pursuing all avocations and 
amassing wealth as much as they can. 

Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen: Some of the untouchables also are doing 
be same. 

Rao Bahadur M. G. Rajah: Why not? 

Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen: We do not grudge them doing so 

Rao Bahadur M. 0. Rajah: But you sav that poverty is the L.-dge of 
your tribe, at the same time you are amassing wealth. 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: They refer to the Baja Bahadur. 

Mr. B. V. Jadhav: My Honourable friend does not grudge the untouch- 
ables their better days. But bis great authority, Manu, whom he follows, 
has stated that if a Shudra accumulates wealth ho becomes arrogant and 
thus he becomes a menace to the Brahmin community and, therefore, 
it is no wrong to deprive him ot his wealth. But the foreign Government, 
shall I say blessed or cursed, 1 do not know, has prevented all this looting 
of the Non-Brahmin communities by the Brahmins and, therefore, the 
Non-Brahmin communities should all bless the foreign Government. But, 
on the other hand, the Brahmins and Sanatanists like my friend, Pandit 
Nen, who honour Manu and his commandments, must be cursing the 
British Government for preserving law and order. 
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Sir Muhammad Yakub: Sometimes you also join them. 

Mr. B. V. Jadhav: Sir, the subject of untouchables has been engaging 
the attention not only of Mahatma Gandhi, but of greater men before 
him. The struggle of the Brahmins and Hie Non-Brahmins is an ancient 
one. Even in the Vedic period, the followers of Vashisht and the followers 
of Vishwamitra wore at loggerheads and, according to the opinion of the 
learned, Vishwamitra 's was a rebellion against the supremacy of the 
Brahmins. The list* of (lie Great Buddha and the great Jain Tirthankaras 
is also due to protest against the tyranny of the Brahmins. In the 15th 
century, a Brahmin, 1>\ name Eluiath, threw his heart and soul in the 
abolition of untouehabiliiy. Later on, about 18J0, the founder of Satya 
Sodhak Sarnaj, Mahatma Joiirav Kuley, also reopened tlm same question, 
but lie was opposed tooth and nail by the Sanatanists of those days. The 
opposition of the Sanatanisl is as keen and as bitter as it over was. 
People of conscience and such people as take compassion upon the poorer 
classes will try their best to do justice to the depressed classes and to 
oppressed men. The upper classes who are enjoying special privileges and 
who fear that their position might be compromised are always up in 
arms against such movements. The attempt of Pandit Sen and men of 
his mind is on the same lines. The struggle will go on. The Indian 
conscience is awakened, and Mahatma Gandhi lias contributed to that 
awakening. The younger generation in larger and larger numbers are 
realising the importance of this question of removal of untouehabiliiy. 
This question is eating into the tender parts of our society. The question 
ought to be solved sooner or later, better sooner than later. I hope that 
this House will realise the responsibility involved in this question and give 
their emphatic view in favour of the Bill introduced by Mr. Bajali. 

Baja Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar: Sir, I beg to move: 

“That the Bill he circulated for the purpose of eliciting opinion thereon by the 
31st August, 1934.” 

1 P. M. 

This amendment is practically the same as Mr. Sarma’s except that I 
extend the time up to the end of August, 1934. 

Diwan Bahadur Harbilas Sarda (Ajmer-Merwara: General): When the 
Assembly will be no longer in existence. 

Baja Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar: The life of this Assembly has been 
extended to the 31st December, 1934, and I always thought that August is at 
least five months before December. 

Diwan Bahadur Harbilas Sarda: But the Assembly will be dissolved 
before then. 

Baja Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar: I am not in the know of gentlemen 
who think that the Assembly is going to be dissolved, but 1 know this that 
there is generally a Session in Simla in September. My point is that the 
30th June was staled, becaus* , at that, time, it was thought that this Bill 
would come up lor discussion at Simla. The discussion did not end in 
Simla and the time that is given to the Temple Entry Bill is also required 
for this Anti-Union* liability Biii. and Mi at is the reason why T say that the 
period lost may be made up by two or three months up to the end of 
August, 1934. 
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Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer: 33 ut is there not a danger of this Bill not coming 
before this Assembly at all by putting it off till August in case there is 
no September Session, and we have (o face a General Election? Therefore, 
I would ask the Honourable Member to be conciliatory and at least to make 
it possible lor tins Assembly to take up this matter. 

Raja Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar: I am glad to have that little expres- 
sion Hint my Honourable Jiiend used, —“we have to face a General Elec- 
tion 0 . 1 want you to do it; I want you to go into the country and say 
that you want to abolish untoueluJuIity. And if the country gives jou a 
mandate to come to ibis Assembly on flint issue, }o\\ can have your I3ill 
piv^ed ami 1 shall sit down quietly. Hut ccrtainlv my idea is not to shut 
it out troin this Assembly, but if my friend wants to make it the 1st August, 

3 would not mind. What 1 want is that thoie should be ample time in the 
words of 31 is 3<l\eelleney the Viceroy for all shades of opinion to be obtained; 
and I say that tlieie is not much time between now 7 and the 30th June 
for ill is Hill to be 1 considered so much in detail, as tor instance, the other 
Temple Entry 33ill. So, with your permission, Sir, and in order to satisfy 
my friend, i will say 1st August instead of 31st August. 

Mr. C. S. Ranga Iyer: Is this not a less complicated Bill? 

Raja Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar: 1 shall immediately show that it 
is a more complicated Bill. 

Sir, in the first instance, I should like to invite the attention of this 
House regarding the genesis of this Bill. Mr. ltajagopalachari, a trusted 
lieutenant of Mr. Gandhi, has issued a book, named “The Plighted Word 0 , 
in which he gives shortly a history of th introduction of this Bill. He 
says that in Poona there was a certain pact between Mr. Gandhi and certain 
gentlemen who were extreme reformers regarding the rights of certain 
classes of the Hindu community, and as a result thereof, there was a resolu- 
tion passed at a public meeting in Bombay. In that resolution it was 
stated: 

“This Conference resolves that henceforth, amongst Hindus, no one shall be 
regarded as an ‘untouchable’ by reason of his birth, and that those who have been 
so regarded hitherto will have the same right as other Hindus m regard to the use 
of public wells, public schools, public roads and all other public institutions. ” 

I am particularly anxious that this House should remember these words, 
because I shall have to deal with it in some detail when I come to the 
provisions of the Bill itself: 

“This right shall have statutory recognition at the first opportunity, and shall be 
one of the earliest Acts of the Swaraj Parliament, if it shall not have received such 
recognition before that time.” 

— Nobody has any objection to that. When your Swaraj Parliament comes, 
this will be the fiisfc Act — 

“It is further agreed that it shall be the duty of all Hindu leaders to secure, by 
every legitimate and peaceful means, the early removal of all social disabilities now 
imposed by custom, et'\” 

Tt is slated that, in pursuance* of this, Mr. Gandhi advised I hat this 
Bill should be introduced find it must he placed before the present Legist 
lative Assembly. Now, iny friend, Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, who, I 
suppose, is just as good an authority as anybody else in this matter, and 
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to whoso presence and influence Mr. Gandhi owed liis ability to pass this 
pact and this resolution at the Conference, says in a letter to Gundhiji with 
regard to this resolution : 


“You referred in your letter to the resolution relating to the removal of untoneh- 
ability passed at the Bombay public meeting held afte** the fast week. T agree that 
it is the duty of every Hindu who was a party to it to make good the resolution. And 
it is to me a cause for Miprpu e thaiikfulne s that I was abV to pemiado the orthodox 
people as>emhled at the M.ih isiM'd to p.iv* the roolutioii they did which goes almost 
as far jh the Bombay resolution But jou w 11, of course, «i1*o agree that we are 
equallv hound to stand b\ (lie pimisi < f <lu» resolution pasted at the public meeting 
held in Bombay on 301 li Soul ember last, whith slated that in the efforts to be made 
to se< ure the benefits I'o 'oued in the resolution to the depressed clashes, no force 
o r conipubiou shall he used, but lc-o’t '■hall be had to peaceful persuasion onlv. T hold 
that this rules out Sat\a«rialia or fasting to have the temples opened to thopo who 
are at present not allowed to enter the temples 1 also hold that this rules out, even 
more clearly, any attempt to seek the help of the Legislature to secure such entry 
into temples.” 

So that Pandit Mulnvivn, who was instnimental in getting this resolu- 
tion passed, cl earl v understood the resolution to mean that such an attempt 
as is now made through the Leiii dalurc, should not ho made, but that it 
should be done through jieuceful means. The peaceful means culminated 
the other day in a speech made 1>\ Mr. Gandhi at Haipur where ho told 
the audience in all seriousness “If um do not abolish untouehabilitv volun- 
tarily, force will he used". He said that in so many words. I challenged 
him hv a letter in the public press wind her or not he used that hmeuaao and, 
if so, whether it vs in accordance with ihe resolution of the Bombay 
conference that it should onlv he In peaceful persuasion and by no other 
process. However, (hat is hv the wav. So that it is perfectly clear that 
Mr. Gandhi, the father of this t evolution, desires that it should go through 
this Assembly, although another gentleman of equal standing interpreted 
that resolution hv savim* that recourse should not he had to the Assembly, 
*”d, consequently, I submit, this is practically a process of coercion by 
which it is atlmupted In Mr. Gandhi to remove untouehabilitv b> having 
recourse to this attempt tor get this Bill passed . . . 

Mr. C. S. Eanga Iyer: Passing of legislation means coercion, does it? 

Raja Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar: The piling of legislation is cor- 
tainlv ooerci >n, for thi* Lt uislat im* compels ]ic tsons to do things which are 
against their conviction, which au» against ihe dictates of theii religion 
which have been purposely excluded from the Legislature by all principles 
of justice and good Gov ei nine nt: that is the reason why 1 say it is coercion. 
In fact, i» 1 1 'giftl.iti v( Act is an act of coercion: it may he a right sort of 
coercion; every legi l.tlivo enactment is a coercion and the sanction behind 
it is the punishment that a man would he subjected to if the order embodied 
in that legislative timet mont is disobeyed, and, consequently, one need not 
be ashamed to say that recourse to the* legislature is an act of coercion . . . 

Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer: But will you agree tT) this coercion if I get a 
mandate from the people? 

Raja Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar*: Then it is not coercion at all: it 
is only an expression of the peoples' will through the constituted authority. 
The very hypothesis puh; out of court the question of coercion, because, 
when the Legislature, as it is supposed to be the mouthpiece of the com- 
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fnunity acting under its authority, finds that the community wants a cer- 
tain thing to be brought into existence, it is the only organ by which that 
thing can be brought into existence, and, consequently, it is absolutely 
no coercion whatsoever 

Diwan Bahadur Harbilas Sarda: You mean the majority of the com- 
munity ? 

Baja Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar: This counting of heads is a matter 
which is a, very long story and witli which I do not want to trouble the 
House: the majority and the minority is a question which can never be 
•determined .... 


Diwan Bahadur Harbilas Sarda: You mean the mandate should be given 
by the entire Hindu community without one man dissenting? 

Baja Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar: I do not want to go on with these 
hypothetical matters, because my friend, Mr. Jadhav, will get up and say 
that the only thing I am doing is to waste time and not to say what I have 
to say 

Mr. President (Tho Honourable Sir Shanmukliam Chetiy): The House 
now stands adjourned till Half Past Two. 

The Assembly then adjourned for Lunch till Half Past Two of the 
Clock. 


The Assembly re-assembled after Lunch at Half Past Two of the 
Clock, Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukliam Chetty) in the 
Chair. 


Baja Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar: Sir, just before we separated for 
Lunch, T was referring to the genesis of this Bill, and I quoted Mr. 
Kajagopalacbariar’s explanations as to how the Bill came into existence. 
1 also pointed out how the venerable Pandit, Pandit Malaviya, did not agree 
with tin btep that has been taken. Mr. Rajagopalaehari, in justifying his 
position, has trotted out the old aremnent that the British Judges have 
been standing in the way of the Hindu society, as they sterilise l the 
Indian society by laying dour laws which are no more observed by the 
people. Sir, J am not a prophet I do not believe in prophesying unless 
f know the whole position thoroughly, but I know this much that the 
British Government l^is got to administer the Hindu Law for the 
Hindus 

Diwan Bahadur Harbilas Sarda: As they understand it. 

Baja Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar: Of course, as they understand it, 
because, so far as man is concerned, his inelhgence is limited 

An Honourable Member: They have misrepresented the laws. 
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Baja Bahadur G. Erishnamacharlar: And so have the reformers. I 
am very sorry that those who live in glass houses should attempt to- 
throw stones at them. Those who do not know anything about the 
Hindu Law, those who do not know a word of Sanskrit except just enough 
to misunderstand, pose here as authorities on Hindu Law. The tragedy 
of the constitution of this Assembly is that men who never read Sanskrit, 
men who do not understand the Sanskrit language, men who never 
attempt to see why it is that certain laws and regulations are laid down, 
but are simply led away by the observations of orientalists w T ho, hundred 
years ago, when researches had not advanced very much, were content 
only with looking at the contradictions and wore not able to reconcile 
them, comcj up hero and attempt to lay down laws for the Hindu society 
by saving: “Oh, this is a hopeless mass of confusion — you can never re- 
concile one dictum of the Hindu Law with another”. And that is what 
Sir Thomas Strange said on one occasion. He lived long before the 
books were translated. My fiiend, Mr. Rajah, in his great enthusiasm to 
support his Bill, had the misfortune to quote Sir Thomas Strange. Sir 
Thomas Strange’s Hindu Law has already been exploded. We have gone 
very far from him. Much water has flowed under the bridge since his 
time, and even if he came hack to life, he himself would not agree to 
most of the propositions that he laid down. I was only pointing out in 
reply to an interruption from my revered friend, T)iwan Bahadur 
Sarda, that the Judges who decided at that time decided the Hindu Law 
as thev understood it, and [ said that the trngedv of the position was 
that the reformers were equally so, they did not understand anything 
about the Hindu Law, and vet they took upon themselves the responsi- 
bility of amending it. That is the misfortune of it. If these people, 
who have to frame the law, are also compelled to administer it, then they 
would understand the difficulties. The fact of iho matter is that 
they framed the law r s in any way they liked and left it to others to ad- 
minister them. The position, as it exists at present, is well summed up 
by an European author of great repute, and Ibis is what he says: 

“When things go wrong with the social structure of a nation through the general 
decline in the ability and sstamma of its manhood, two distinct tendencies seem 
always to become noticeable The one is to interpret changes which are merely the 
breakdown and decay of old and healthy institutions as signs of progress. In our era 
this is called evolution, and the other is, owing to the uniustifiable laws, confided in 
the governing classes, it is for eve^y one, qualified or unqualified, to refer himself 
as entitled to make an attempt to put matters right.” 

A little later the same author says: 

“Truth to tell, su< h a multiplication of nnbodios far from producing somebody 
merely incieiscs and <oniple\cs the already existing confusion ” 

The position is this, Sir. Old institutions are dving out, and they have 
ceased to command respect owing to the extraordinary system of educa- 
tion that we have bee n receiving. We have been brought up under a 
system of education which has deprived its recipients of all respect for 
our ancient culture. We am all brought up under such environments that 
these old institutions would necessarily tumble - 1 down — because these re- 
formers sav: “Oh, we are now reforming”. The result is that everybody 
attempts to do things which ho is not qualified to do, and all these no- 
bodies put together, in the nice language of this author whom I have 
quoted, cannot produce sum. body and they only produce confusion worse 
confounded. That, Sir, is the position and that also forms part of my 
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argument in connection with the genesis of this measure. It is a tragedy, 
it is one of the misfortunes of what they call the path of democracy, 
that religious matters, matters which should form the subject of consi- 
deration and decision by persons who have spent the whole of their life 
in the study of the subject, are left to people who do not understand 
sufficient Sanskrit, to people who get into these Assemblies by means 
of a qualificafion absolutely divorced from anything like the necessity to 
have a knowledge of even the elementary principles of law or experience 

of the world 

* 

Mr. B. V. Jadhav: Is it not a gibe against the Professor? 

Baja Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar: Tt is not a gibe against the Pro- 
Jessor; ii is a true, faithful and honest picture of what obtains, and who- 
ever thinks tint the cap fits him, I have no objection for his putting it 
cn. That being the position, what is it that this Bill seeks to do? Sir. 

L submit with all respect that it does interfere with religion, and my 
first authority is Mr. Gandhi. Mr. Gandhi is responsible, he is the father 
of this movement. lie admits, when challenged by Sir Nripendra Nath 
Sircar, that there is nothing of politics in it, it is entirely a matter of 
religion, and the Government of India, in giving their sanction, admitted, 
— I mean the Governor General admitted, that it was a question of, reli- 
gion, in the face of all these, this is what the Statement of Objects and 
Reasons says: 

“The custom of segregation of ce’tain Hindu classes as out caste and untouchable 
and the social and other disabilities they suffer under in consequence of such custom, 
have been the subject mutter of univeisal condemnation.” 

I think I shall dispose of tlm whole thing in this way. There used to 
be in England a story about the three amiable tailors of Toolev Street 
who said: “We the inhabitants of Great Britain and Ireland, we represent 
tho whole of the United Kingdom”. Exactlv in that manner these people 
start by saying that, this has been the subject matter of universal con- 
demnation. Who condemns them? Half a dozen of these gentlemen, 
who, under a misguided education, lose respect- for everything that, accord- 
ing to their old traditions, they ought to have respect for, shout loud. 
There is a newspaper press behind them which reports every act of 
theirs — it may be sense or nonsense or any tiling, and consequently the 
ueople see only one version in that newspaper, and they say it is universal 
condemnation. I am reminded, Sir, of a famous passage in one of Burke’s 
speeches where ho speaks of the grasshopper in the field making a tre- 
mendous noise, while, on the other side, the great cattle after feeding 
he down under the oak chewing the cud. It is these grasshoppers that 
make the noise, and people arc led away bv the fact that the whole country 
has universally condemned it 

Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer: Who are tho grasshoppers ? 

Baja Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar: They are the handful of re- 
formers who think that they have got the whole country behind them. 
Sir, the fact is, they have boon educated, they are out of omploymet fc, and 
they want to try and get employment in this manner. So, they go about 
the country saying, if anybody has got ariy money, get hold ot him and 
attack him. If the Government are not going to make him a Gov- 
ernor or a Deputy Governor or whatever it is, this is a Satanic Govern- 
ment and it must be put an end to. If somebody else has got some 
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lands, expropriate them. These things happen, because unfortunately 
people, there are out of employ, and the only education that they get is 
‘.literary, education for whom no Government on earth, even if all the 
persons had to be employed, could find employment. And these are 
the grasshoppers. 

Mr. C. S. Ranga Iyer: But do the non-reformers come under the 
category of cattle, to complete the quotation of the Leader of the Centre 
Party? 

An Honourable Member: And chew the cud! 

Raja Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar: And chew the cud entirely regard- 
less of the noise that the grasshoppers make. The cattle that is of use 
to the country, the cattle that produces the wealth of the country, having 
done its work in the morning, having had the feed, goes and sleeps under 
the tree quite unconcernedly, in spite of the howling of the grasshoppers 
all the time. 1 say the non-reformer is that. I say with all respect to 
my Honourable friend, Mr. Jadhav, that we form 95 per cent, of the 
population, and if you go and count, you would probably find that we 
fofcm even more than that. 1 do not attack the reformers. I greatly 
respect them for their courage in coming out for reform, but my little 
objection to them is, why shove dowm your ideas of reform down our 
throats. By all means form a separate community. But what I object 
to is tins, — so long as you want to be a Hindu, follow the Hindu tenets, 
have the courage to do so. As Sir James FitzJnmes Stephen said at 
the time of the discussion of the Civil Marriage Bill, we can frame laws 
for people who call themselves Hindus, we can frame law’s for those who 
have seceded from Hinduism and hold their ow'n convictions, but nobody 
on earth, not even the British Government can ever frame law’s for those 
who want to call themselves Hindus, but who would not abide by any in- 
junctions contained in the Hindu Shastras. That is my little trouble 
with the reformers. Otherwise, I ha\e nothing but admiration for the 
courage that they exhibit in spite of the fact that later in life they 
will be thoroughly disillusioned and unfortunately find that it is too late 
in the day for them to change. The Bill says, and I read it for the purpose 
of showing that it does interfere with religion: 

“NotwilhMnnding anything contained in any existing enactment, regulation or 
order and notwithstanding any cus*o'n or imago or int*' jactation of law, no penalty, 
disadvantage or disability sh *11 be imposed upon, or any di elimination made or 
recognised against, any sublet of the State on the ground that such person helrr *s 

to an untouchable caste or class among Hindus, and m Civ 1 or Criminal Courl hdl 

recognise any custom of untouchability or base its adjudication on Mich a r u.siom 

Certain religious ceremonies have got to lie performed at a p o!ic 

place, for instance, on the river banks and in tanks, and T go and sit 

there, collect rnv people and porfoim the religious ceremony. If this 
Bill is to he passed, a member of the depressed class — 1 do not, call them 
untouchables, because, as 1 shall presently show, there is a great deal 
of fallacy in thus naming them. I. would much rather go by their ancient 
name of depressed classes. These people come and they sit there by 
me .and wash their clothes vid all their Tvaier is splashed against me 
and they bring their comraumty and they sit there and wash to event 
me from performing 11k- religious ceremony. ] have nbs'-bdolv no 
Yemedy against them, and that is one of the ways how it is ji.ssible for 
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them to interfere with my religion, and that is the reason why l say 
and why Mr. Gandhi also admits that it is a question of religion which 
he is now attempting to reform, and reform in a peculiar way. Two 
things he histoid us. The first thing 1 have already said about his 
speech in Kifiywar where he lias threatened us, unless we say that un- 
touchability iwgone, he is going to make us do so by force. I cannot 
for the life of me understand, and probably I am dense, l hope that some 
follower c^g.Mr. Gandhi, — probably my Honourable friend, Mr. lianga 
fyer, who III spoiling for a speech immediately after me in order to smash 
me — I hope he will be able to show how by force he is going to make me 
say that untouchability is gone from today. (Mr. C. 8. Ranga Iyer: 
'‘Force of opinion.”) Yet, at the same lime, he says, getting rid of 
untouchability is not a question of force or law or anything of the kind, 
hut it is a change of heart. That is to say, putting it psychologically, you 
arc going to tell a man who is to be friend with me, like him, love him and 
directly it is so stated, 1 am going to like him! Another is this, it is 
even more fearful. Hitherto Mr. Gandhi was a mahatma, now he has 
become a prophet. He has become a prophet with a curse in his hands, 
and that curse lie will bring out in this manner, and he has pronounced 
it in this way. Tf Hinduism will not get rid of this un touch aKlity 
Hinduism shall perish. Cowpcr has said: I 

“Rome shall ppiish. 

Write* that word m the* Mood that is spilt.” 

“HuuluLni sh.ill polish, 

Write that word in the untouchahihty that it suffers. 

Polish hopeless .ind ,i Limned. 

Peep in nun as in guilt.” 

If untouchability is not ronuned, the Hindu religion will cease to exist. 
Listen to the story of Hinduism. Hinduism has been in existence fo r 0,000 
years. People will never believe the Puranas because they say it is all 
mythical stories. Fortunately for me, I have got a right minded 
Englishman, Mr. Justice Pargitter. who has written a book, called ‘‘An- 
cient Historical Traditions'*, and lot all those gentlemen, who defy the 
authority of the Puranas, listen to what this gentleman has said. It is 
always easier to speak 

Mr B. V. Jadhav: Do you accept Mr. Justice Pargitter *s conclusions? 

Baja Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar: I do not know what hi* conclu- 
sions are exactly you refei. When I am referring to one matter, I hope 
l shall be allowed to finish, and if T find that his conclusions as regards 
other matters arc unpalatable, I am quite prepared to meet them, but 
I am now' dealing with a point which ought to be universally admitted 
as correct and it is this. Mr Justice Pargitter said, it is easier to speak 
the truth than falsehood. It is impossible to believe that those people 
5,000 years ago sat down and deliberately concocted stories, for what? 
Thev are dead and gone, and win should thov deliberately concoct these 
stones? Consequently the presumption is that those stories are true, 
and it lies upon those who deny the truth of those stories to prove that 
they are false. That is not what T sav, but Mr. Justice Pargitter, a man 
who occupied the position of a Judge, and I suppose he knew something 
ol what he was lathing about and probably of dialectics and of law. Tf 
you do not want to go so far back as the Vedas and the Puranas, there 
was a pet son of the name of Megasthones who has recorded his travels 
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in India;* and you will find, while describing the state of societv at that 
time ho refers to the existence of this untouchab$Lty, I think 
Megastlienes came , here some time either before or aftety Alexander the 
Groat, I do not remember exactly, it was certainly 2, (XX) years ago. For 
2,000 years Hinduism has lived and, God willing, it Khali live for another 
2,000 'years in spite of the anathemas that have been poured pupen it by 
prophet Gandhi. It is i.ot Megastlienes alone, there was Fa hi an. the 
Chinese traveller, who came here about the eighth century; he referred 
exact fv to the same state of things. He pointed out that there was a 
certain class which were following professions which made it impossible 
for the general community to live near them, and so on and so forth. 
That ls to say, lie was referring io the depressed classes, and I believe 
it is 1,200 years since Fahian came and went away, and Hinduism is 
still alive, notwithstanding the fact that untouehability is also alive. 
Consequently all these imprecations fall completely flat upon us, because 
the basis of this untouehability, if properly understood, is in truth an 
eternal law. It is not a law made today, it is not a custom as it is 
wrongly alleged to be, but it is based upon the fundamental, eternal, 
impartial and moral law of God and nothing else. 

An Honourable Member: What did Ramanuja say? 

Baja Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar : I am coming to Ramanuja. I 

ha\e cot to s< i \ i lot abniil 1 1 in mi |.i the misreading of what hi* said, 
T may assure im Honourable friend that I am not going to leave this 
«*ubj( el. without refening to certain fantastic arguments that mv Honour- 
able friend, Mr. Rajah, put forward during’ my absence in connection with 
Temple Kntn in sum oiling the positmn the! lie *ook up in connection 
witli the depressed classes. Hut, Sir, T am now on the question that, 
affolin^ is i1 d t an imn at.iii 1 r'h'Miis qu'slinn this '.lsl.itim 
could not and om/lit not to interfere with it. I know the 
sanction of tlir Governor General having been given under section 07, this 
i-e ,T isiature i° perfoefU liiht to dieems it, but T respectfully sav th*it the 
sanction is not correct and. T ask \ou. as n matter of ruling, to kindly 
hear yvhnt T have got to submit and then say whether I am right or 
wrong. T know tin rc is a cl uiso which ^avs that the conduct of the 
Goyernor Gonet-d, e-ceipt ns tin head of the Goy T crnmcnt of India, cannot 
be questioned on the floor of this House. T am not discussing the conduct 
of tie ( 1 lU'inov lb a • d *is tin rr mv^enhdise of FTis \I i j('si ' : muhr sec- 
tion Ci3 ol tin Gn H India \r t, this Legislature consists of three 

personalities, i\c 1 the Govnnnr General, next the Gouneil of Stat^ and 
lasth tlie Rem^nth e \s r «mhl\, and tliat, witliont these three p netors 
combining, thor* is no legislation at all, and if von kindlv rofo** to the 
section which la^ 4 * down the necessity of sanction of the Governor General 
and the y.irious a^ls v.lucli I , it Governor General is intended to pursue in 
case of a difference of nninion between the twA* Legislatures or in the ease 
of a deadlock, y r ou find that those provisions as well as the provision 
•which empowers him to veto, at the end of all those proceedings, all these 
come under the head of legislation in the Government of India \ct com- 
mencing from section f>3 When T r» snectfullv submit that (he Governor 
General w T ns not justified in "ivin" this sanction, T only refer to his net 
as part of this Legislature and it would not be correct to say that l 
cannot criticise the action of one part of the Legislature in connection 
with a matter w’hich concerns vitally the jurisdiction of ties House to 
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entertain or not to entertain a measure of legislation and, I submit with 
all respect that this being a matter of religion no permission ought to have 
been given. Lord Irwin, in his reply to the Muhammadan Deputation, 
led by Mr. J^uhammad Ali, stated “As long as it i s made clear to u& 
that it was a, k question of religion, we never went near it”. This being 
admittedly a religious matter, no sanction ought, to have been given and 
all ' we would -like to say is that it is wrong. Beyond that, I do not know 
if T can ask'- you to take the subject off the hands of the Legislature, 
because the previous sanction required by the Act not having been lawfully 
given, there is no sanction and consequently there is Ho Bill Which under 
the law you can take cognizance of in this place. 

Diwan Bahadur Harbilas Sarda: Then why do you speak? 

Raja Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar: If I had the power in my hands,. 

1 would have said: “There is no Bill before you, gentlemen, you go out”, 
but 1 have got to get the President to agree with me. If I sit mum, 
the President will not know what is passing in mv mind. Tie has trot 
to give a ruling as to whether there is a Bill or not. The Governor 
General has gone through the operation of giving sanction to the introduc- 
tion oi t his Bill, but that is not a sanction as contemplated by law, 
because it contravenes the fundamental principles upon which the 
Government of India ought to be conducted, because the Government 
of fndia for 150 years have said that there should ho no interference with 
rcl'aion and they have always repeatedly raid so. The Governor General 
knows exactly the circumstances, the condition and the limitation? under 
whi-ii lie is exercising the discretion vested in him bv law, but tb*d dis- 
cn Mi'n oiudit to bo in consonance with ihe general principles of the 
TVtish Government, and one of those principles is religious neutrality. 
The Governor General having transgressed tint, the sanction that lie 
"live, nlthmi di p is slid sanction, is not a "-.Miction ip law and I, there- 
fore, respect fully invite yon to hold that thw Bill is not in order. Wh-n 
a thing is stated in a particular form, it is not properly appreciated. It 
has been like ih.af from *Le hegmning of time .and I re* poet fnll\ invite 
yon to consider in an impartial manner, in a judicial manner and in a 
just manner whether mv contention is correct or not. That being the 
nature of the BiT, T say that it oivdit. not to have been brought he- tore 
the Legislature at. all, but, unfortunately, as it has come, 1 would ask 
thw Le'M'd.at ure not to have anything to do with this. Now, who w^ants 
this measure? This is rather interesting. Who are the gentlemen who 
have shined the Statement of Objects and Bensons; Thev are Mr. M. 0. 
Baj.ih, Mr. G. 8. Banga i\cr, Mr. Bajarnm Pandian, Mr. S. 0 Mitra, 
Mr. CJ. p. Singh, a group which is } ro-Gnndhi, which is nlw r avb after 
return, whether it is going to be useful to the community or not T am 
not using the word in am offensive sense. 1 have got the Highest regard 
for tlie«e gentlemen. Those people say that this measure is uni verbally 
demanded. 

1 happen to have heard, unfortunately I have not had the pleas ure of 
meeting him, of a gentleman of the name of Mr. B. Srinivnsnr in 
Madras who belongs to the depressed classes. TTe is a "radua e..T Indie vo. 
He is also a Vakil of the Madras High Court, I do not know, I IHiovt he 
had had something to do with learning law unde>’ mv friend, Sir G. P* 
ftnmaswnnni Aivar. Therefore, I sav, he is an enrolled Vakil of the 
Madras High Court. He knows somethin^ about. law *md w* knows what 
he is talking about, and, being an educated man and occupvmg the 

c 2 
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position that he does among the depressed classes in the Madras Presi- 
dency , ^ suppose )iis voice is entitled to be heard equally with my friend, 
Mr. Itajfth. Before 1 proceed with that, I will tell you o^thing.’ I have 
got the highest regard for Mr. Eajah and that regard ^isjPeciprocatcd Ivs 
him, if 1 may say so without any conceit, I have accepted him as the 
Secretary of my Party and we have been getting on very *ficely, without 
.any friction whatsoever. From that you may have some yidea of the 
legard 1 have for him. 

Sir Mohammad Yakttb: Will you invite him to dinner? 

Baja Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar: I do not believe in that very very 
-old fashioned way of thinking which believes that unless you sit down 
with a man to dinner, you are not his friend. I know the saying that if 
you w ant to reach an Englishman's heart, you must go through his 
stomach We are not Englishmen. We are Indians, and, from time 
immemorial, we have been accustomed to eating separately, but working 
together in all other respects. 

Mr. B. V. Jadhav: May I remind my Honourable friend of the iMca: 

Dadafi prahqr inhat i guhyamakkati prirhchhati 
Bhunktf bhojayatS chaiva shadvidham pritilakshanam. 

Baja Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar: Sir, the Vedas said,— well, 1 

3 r.M. will not now go to the Vedas, I will go to a poet by the name of 
Pope who said: 

^ “A little learning is a dangerous thing, 

P ’ 1 ' Drink deep, or taste not the Pierian spnug.” 

Certain gentlemen, as 1 said, know just enough to misunderstand and 
«*ull passages from out of their context and they unfortunately have the 
habit of saying various tilings. I do not say a word about my friend, 
Mr. Jadhav, who is a very learned man, very learned indeed, but that 
is the general position and it is impossible to go on with what little I 
have to say, — useless or useful, having sense or no senscj, if these things 
go on Therefore, I si\ in regard to what friend, Mr. Ihijah, and 
others tav in this Statement of Objects and Eeasons, namely: 

“There is at piesent a meat wave i»f toeling throughout India for the removal 
of tha disabilities of these Depiessed Classes uhiih, in the interest of humanitv 
and general welfaie, advantage should he taken of hy the State It is, therefoie. 
dasirahle that a general lavs should he pa^ed prihihiting the leeognition of am 
rights, nr disabilities atising out of the usage legal ding untom hahilitv, either in 
Civil or Ctixninal Courts.” 

F say it is not a custom, it is not a usage it is hast'd on solid Rhastric 
directions. This brings me to the question whether there are Shastric 
grounds. But J will not trouble this House with quotations from the 
Shastras which evident lv operate upon the minds of certain of my friends 
here hko the red rag to the hull. 

Mr. 0. S. Banga Iyer: Quotations from Burke or Pope are an improve- 
ment. % 

Baja Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar: Tt is a matter of taste after all 
Then the trouble about us is that this House takes upon itself the duty, 
the right, the privilege uf interpreting what wo consider to our ancient 
sacred law*. When T *ny ihat any provision is against the provisions of 
the sacred law arid when I am challenged that there is no Such law and 
when I begin to quote that law, they are all disgusted. They say: “We 
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know yoiiSr teguments already”. One^nileman actually said in another 
connection: “Can we not take the speeqh as read?" That, §ir, is not the 
i,ort of responsibility with which Honourable gentlemen, who come to this- 
House, sh6uld approach these questions. You may or may not agree with 
m c, but when you want to talk on what I consider to be the principles of 
m v sacred religion, 1 am at least entitled, as a matter of courtesy, to'a 
respectful hearing. « Pull me to pieces if you like, but the mentality that 
uas exhibited jAp^dially on the last occasion when my Honourable friend, 
Pandit Sen, \yis speaking, when the remark was interjected: “Can we 
not lake the speech as read” *is very much to be regretted, and such a 
remark is one that no one outside, who has got any sense of responsibility, 
would give utterance to, and 1 do not see any reason why people who feel 
bored when they come here with the ostensible idea of discharging a duty — 
and one of the duties being that this House being seized of this Bill should 
oive a patient hearing to what \ve have to say when we say that it is 
against tin* Shastras, and so on — I do not see any reason why people wKo 
fool bored should give expression to that in a most offensive manner; I 
do not, of course, in the least mind people being bored. Now T want just 
to refer to this fact that when Mr. Gandhi was in Madras, His Holiness 
Shankaracharva of Puri — who is as good a man certainly as Mr. Gandhi — 
sent him a challenge saying: “You say that there is no reference to un- 
tuurhabilitv in the Shastras. Will you come and have a discussion wntli 
mt 4, ” His Holiness Shankaracharva got a reply saying: “if you like, w’V 
sImII have a pri\ute discussion over the matter, but I do not like to appear 
m public". Shankaracharva said: “This is not a private matter, it is no 
question of a marriage, T want the people to be satisfied that your public 
statement, repeated over and over again that untoucliability is not provided 
lor in the Shastras should cither be proved by you or T should be able to 
minincc you that my position is correct." 

Mr. O’. S. Ranga Iyer: But has not the Mahatma the right of choosing 
liis platform and his opponents? 

Raja Bahadur Gk Krishnamachariar: Of course, but I have never yet. 
been able to find out whether lie chose any platform although every time 
ho said that there was no provision in the Shastras, every time there was 
.i challenge that there is a provision in the Shastras. Four years ago, when 
lie went to Madras, he challenged the Pandits of Kumbakonum — a very 
bad place — and the Pandits took up the challenge, but he said he had no- 
linn* in Kumbakonani. Well, it costs only 11s. 2-4-0 from Kumbakonum to 
Madras, and several of these gentlemen w r cnt to Madras, for three days 
they were waiting, but Mr. Gandhi had no time. Demonstrations w r ere 
taking place in Gandhi Park and Tilak Ghat. However, the Pandits had 
about five minutes discussion at which Mr. Gandhi said in effect: “I do 
not care about your Shastras. What T consider to be Hinduism is tho 
correct idea of Hinduism and, therefore, you may walk out." I have 
newspaper extracts, Sir, to prove that. Now% there is this challenge. 
The trouble is that Mr. Gandhi is compelled, by a peculiar combination 
of circumstances, to change and change. At first he said: “We wdll have 
Swaraj in a year". Then there was non-co-operation. Then there w*as 
the unfortunate programme by which at least 20,000 to 30,000 students in 
the Madras Presidency were weaned away from their studies and from 
their homes and who are now strolling in the streets for want of employ- 
ment! Now, he pretends to have abandoned politics and has taken to this 
religious propaganda in reference to which his own friend, Mr. Jamnadas 
Bwarkadas, says: “Tt is all stunt, don't believe it", and, lastly, he has- 
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now adopted the practice of collecting money from poor boys. He has' 
even got from a misguided girl in Malabar her diamond jewellery and 
necklace. (.1 Voice: “hi Malabar 4 '”) Yes, in Malabar, at a meeting 
then 1 , a girl of the name of Kaumudy, evidently born of a high-class Na\ar 
family, took out her jewellery s( lidded with precious stones and presented 
that to him. Now, Mr. Gandhi thinks that lie is going to remove un- 
touchability by collecting funds in this manner! By all batons, if there are 
fools enough to |» ty mone t >, let them do so, and T have ght the authority of 
Professor Marshall for saving ilia! mankind is generally foblish in all its 
affairs, and it is no concern of mine. 1 am only afraid of what iho British 
Government nan be thinking. On the one hand we go and cry before 
them (hat there is ruin and distress, and so on On iho other hand, the 
British Government might say, “Look, what is going on there. Purses 
of Us. 10,000, of Us. 20,000 and more are pouring in for Mr. Gandhi!” 
What becomes of our position when we go before the Madras Government 
asking for remission of land revenue? They might say: “Where did it 
all come out from for Mr. Gandhi?” To resume, I say, for Mr. Gandhi 
to conic forward and challenge that there is no authority in the Hindu 
Sliastr.is in resix ct oi mdoiu liability is to sn\ a tiling with his tongue in 
his duel,, bccausi he never studied the Shastras, he never 
cared to study the Shastras, lie 'did not and does not care 
for Hinduism, his Hinduism is not the Hinduism as it is 
observed today. It is, in fact, stated by Mr. Gandhi in a hook by Gray 
and Parekli that “Tlie Hinduism that I follow is not the Hinduism that 
common people follow ; it is something which brings into relation inv 
God and my soul.” f do not know of any such Hinduism in the world. 
I know the Sanahm Bh.irma which follows the Vedas and the Shastras 
as traditionally interptoled and T say this with all the sense of respons- 
ibility. 1 lia\e the highest regard for Mr. Gandhi. Ho has got the courage 
of his convictions to such an extent that today he will say one thing and 
tomorrow he will sav quite a different thing and lie will justify both. A 
man who talks like that is no doubt a singularly courageous man, because 
he is not an ordinary man like myself who has the misfortune of appearing 
in the cartoons of the llimluxlan Times. He, as J said, is a big man 
whom t In 1 whole world is watching. His every action and every movement 
is being watched by a horde of reporters and the news that he sat in the 
chair at 12 hours and 14 minutes flashes across from one end of the country 
to the other. Kwh a man does want an extraordinary mental courage to 
change his opinion as one changes his clothes and then he able to justify 
everything or forget the whole thing and never bother his head about the 
previous opinions when they are challenged by the people. Of course, when 
T talk about. Mr. Gandhi T talk about him with all the respect that I feel 
for him But 7 have got. to speak about him, because, were it not for 
him, all these things would not have come up. My friend, Mr. M. 0 
Rajah, had the honour of being a member of the Indian Committee which 
was attached to the Statutory Commission and he has recorded a note of 
dissent there. TTo has given a catalogue of the disabilities that his commu- 
nity is labouring under. F have no objection to that; he has got every 
right to do that. But I happen. to remember-wind T am saying this subject 
to correction — that he never said anything about the abolition of untouch- 
ability or the temple entry. That was a matter of later growth when 
Mr. Gandhi thought .... 

Rao Bahadur M. C. Rajah: I have mentioned that fact in the report. 
The Honourable Member has not read it carefully. 
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Raja Bahadur O. Krishnamachariar: You need not have added the rider. 
Brim* an old man, 1 am likely to forget. If I was quite as young as Mr. 
K.ij-di is, L suppose l should have remembered it. That is why T said that 
T was speaking subject to correction. T always speak subject to correction. 
So, if hi' did refer about the temple entry, all honour to him. Sir, there 
; s oentlonnn of the name ot AI ‘. Simivafan ami he gave, rather an un- 
comfortable half an hour to Mr. Gandhi in publishing his manifesto in the 
yjadras dailies. Mr. Gandhi wanted to raise the status, at least according 
P, his light, by calling these gentlemen Llarijans. That is a very insulting 
term to use, if you w ill pardon me to say so. A llarijan is a man who is 
dt voted to God. Are we not devoted to God? Are not all the Members 
ni the \ssembl \ devoted to God? Why should they not be called llarijans? 
Sir, they arc calling them iraiijaus out of mere, spite and malice. 'They 
Blink that ny doing so the red will become white or Hie white will become 
black. Sir, Mr. Gandhi is not my friend. (An Honourable Member: “Is 
he your email \ ?") ThU is a strange' logic and is a mentality of some 
Honourable Members. If a man is not my friend, lit' is my enemy! The 
contrary does not follow, lie is not my friend, because I have not been 
acquainted with him. That does not show that he is my enemy. There arc 
.>») many people in India who are not mv friends, but surely they are not 
n iv enemies on that account. Mr. Siinivasan said: “Leave our politics 
t<> ourselves” and ihat settles the whole affair. ITc says: 

“Tcr.iph* catty not in 'cit ; it the etnimmir position which troubles us: co- 
operate »\ith us; (lepres-cU classes community was not < on suite cl when you chose t'< call 
them llarijans; large set t ions of the i topic recent t lie name Hurijun." 

Rao Bahadur M. C. Rajah: AVill you please read Mr. Gandhi’s roply ? 

Raja Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar: I do not eare what Mr. G;u dbi 

savs, but I can* a great .deal what the d< pressed classes themselves say. 
Mr. Gandhi gives a n ply today which. [ an pt rfectly sun* will be changed 
the day after tomorrow. So, J am not concerned with that sort of a gentle- 
man who is always changing. ( Interruptions.) I do not wish to be interrupt- 
ed, because I hive no time, otherwise I should have been only too gbii 
to discuss Ibis matter. .Besides, this is not a debating' club. You mn&t 
remember that it. is an honourable Legislative Assembly where we are 
concerned with the mahh g of laws. Alia Srinivasan says that a larg* 
number of the depressed classi s resent the word “ Maryan”, but the worn 
“llarijan” has come to stay. It sticks If my friend. Air. "Rajah, is quit j 
happy ovi*r 1 1ml word, 7 shall make a present of it to him From tomorrow* 
l shall call him llarijan Rajah and not Mr. Rajah. 1 hope it will satisfy 
him. Bm the tact of the mat lev is that an equally respectable gentleman 
like Mr. Srinivasan told Air. Gandhi that the name of “llarijan” is not 
wanted by bis community and lie also told him that the temple entry was 
nol urge ni. He says in effect: “Give ns education and improve our econo- 
mic condition.” I have said once befoie in tins House and 1 repeat it that 
yiars and years ago- -this was in the year 1880 or 1881 when I was in the 
college, when perhaps you were not imm. Sir, — there was a gentleman 
named Peter Paul Pillai. He belonged to the depressed classes. After- 
wards lit' became a Christian and thereby lie was enabled to go to England 
and got himself called to the. Bar. When he came- back to India, he did 
not practise, but dedicated bis whole iife to the service of bis community, 
if anybody lias the curiosity to refer to the series of articles that he wrote 
to tlie Hindu in those days, he will find him saying that the question of 
the depressed classes was nol a social question, but an economic one. When 
’different communities are put equally in the economic scale, the social 
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question adjusts itself completely. Tf my friends think that because there 
is a law passed by this Legislative Assembly that there shall not he any 
more untouchabilitv and, therefore, the untouehability will cease to exist, 
they are greatly mistaken and misguided. By all means raise their economic 
status. 1 am not merelv preaching this, hut [ challenge anybody either on 
this side of the House or on any side of the House, who have shed 
crocodile tears of sympathy for these depressed classes, to stand up and say 
that they h«v\e done as much for the depressed classes as I* have done or 
my fellow landlords have done for whom Mr Rajah used the worcT 
‘'cunning** in his speech and Mr. Jadhav used the words “hated Brahmin'* 
Sir, tlit» Brahmin landlords of Southern India have done a lot for these 
depressed classes. F am not acquainted with other places, it will probably 
be called egotism if J recited all that has been done for the depressed 
classes. You may take it- geueuilly that the 150 people who are working 
under me are housed, sonic >f them much bittci than tile places that are 
allotted to us as Members of the Legislative Assembly in some of those 
places which look like h.maeks, and ni\ w oik mg classes live much more 
comfortably, and I challenge any one to go to them and tell them that 
you are going to abolish untouehability and that the\ can rub shoulders 
with the Brahmins and that the\ could do whatever they like with the 
Brahmins. I want am of these gentlemen to go to the villages and after 
preaching these doc* trines to come hack full and entire. I want the House 
to believe me, and, if they do not believe me, to test it for themselves that 
the heart of the depressed classes is perfectly sound in the district. (Vrtuin 
gentlemen who think they have r»* grievance because of the sort of educa- 
tion that is imparted to them, it is these people that talk of untouehability 
Even they know f full well that with the improvement in the economic- 
condition of the depressed classes their social disabilities will disappear. 1 
am perfectly sure, inspite of the enthusiasm of my friend, Mr. Rajah, for 
this Bill, he too knows in his heait of hearts that the most important 
thing that should he done for the uplift of his community is to improve their 
economic condition. With the permission of the House l should like to go 
back to the speech of rnv friend, Mr. Rajah, at the time when the Temple 
Entry Bill was being discussed. I am not going to talk about the Temple 
Entn Bill now, but he said at that time a lot of things about the position 
of the depressed classes according to the investigation that lie made into 
their condition There were certain remarkable statements to which 1 
should like to refer on the floor of the House, principally because lie referred 
to instance after instance and said that it w r as strange that the liaju Bahadur 
made his statements when the facts w’ere quite different. 1 think in 
justieo to myself 1 ought to refer to some of those statements and show 
that my friend, Mr. Rajah, w as all right in his enthusiasm, but if he should 
stick to truth, it would he much better. \ was using the language of the 
law which we used to repeat whenever an inconvenient position turns out 
in the course of argument in a case and I said that as far as human memory 
goes none of these depressed classes wen* allowed to enter any temple. It 
is rather unfortunate that in all the researches made by my Honourable 
friend* Mr. Rajah, he referred to three particular instances for they all go- 
against him. They are important, that is perfectly true. L do not deny 
the truth of it, but my only complaint is that he Hid not make a full state- 
ment regarding those cases and it is that which affects his position. Now, 
there was a saint by name Tirupunaiwar among the Vaislmavas of the 
South Indian community. I am sorry I have to trouble the House, but I 
shall be as brief as possible with the st.>ry. The story goes that one day 
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when a wandering min sir el belonging to the depressed classes — my Honour- 
able friends must have seen them with* a* little bit of a musical instrument 
something like a Tambura — was walking along the field on the other side of 
the l 1 « uver v in front of Srirangam Temple, he heard the cries of a haby. 
The baby was not born to him and no one knows to this day to whom 
(Ik* baby was born. A baby was found and he took hold of it and made 
u present of it to his wife who lias been hankering after a child for a long 
time and so she was knuh. This is how it happened. No one knows how 
the baby imbibed all the philosophical learning that lie undoubtedly possess- 
rd. But T can just make a guess. According to what F have been taught 
in the Bhagai'tii Gita that where you begin a good thing and your life ends, 
m the next life you start from the place whore you left and you go on in 
this* way in order to attain salvation, in the Bhagavat Gita it is said: 

“ Tatra tarn buddhi minyog am labhate jxturvadehikaHU 

Yatute cha tatdtn bhuyah samsiddhau kurunandana 

Unit is to say, a man takes the thread at the point where he left it and 
thru he continues his efforts and eventually he obtains salvation. Except 
r>n this principle it is impossible tor am one to explain liow* he imbibed all 
those abstruse Veda n tie doctrines. What did he do? Anybody who has 
visited Srimngum will appreciate this. It is surrounded on both sides by 
<hi* river Can very of which one branch is called Goleroon, and this boy 
vjison the southern side of Cauvcry and facing the huge tower of ftrirangam 
Tnnple and singing the praises of the Lord. He* was doing ro until he was 
about 30 years of age. Then one day, as wx* believe it, God gave orders, 
and my Honourable friend. Mr. ltapili, ;Jso accepts it, God gave orders to 
the temple priests that they must go to the oilier side of the Cauvery and 
l ring tlmt devotee to the temple. Of course God’s orders in those days 
were believed in great faith though we do not do so nowadays. When 
Uod’s orders were communicated to the devotee, he said: “All right, gentle- 
men, I have no doubt I have committed great sin in mv urevious birth 
and so I am horn in tin* family in which I am. Now you art* going to ask 
me to commit a more heinous sin by asking me to go to the temple. Please 
tell your God that 1 am not going to come to tlu* temple. He can give me 
salvation from the place where I am and I shall be satisfied.’ After a 
great deal of trouble in which there was much going and coming, because 
the devotee would not agree, God gave orders to an ascetic mined Loka 
Saranga Muni that lie should go and bring that devotee on his shoulders. 
When the ascetic called on the devotee and communicated to him God’s 
orders In» said: “All right, you Brahmins were formerly going to lead 
me walking to the temple, but now you arc asking me to commit a much 
more heinous sin. No, I am not going to follow you”. Then the ascetic 
followed Mr. Gandhi ‘s principle and said: “Either you get on my shoulders, 
or l will fast unto death here”. Then the story goes that the saint Loka 
Sur.tnpa Muni took the devotee on his shoulders to the temple ns far as 
he could he brought and God exhibited his presence and accepted him as 
his devotee and then there is a difference in the story. According to one 
version lie became what Muhammadans call Fanah , lie immediately . dis- 
appeared into the image of God, and the other version is that lie lived for 
wne time and recited those ten verses which begin as my friend, Mr. 
Hapih, quoted with “ afnalan adhipirau ” . These ten verses comprise within 
themselves tho Vedantic doctrines according to Visishtadvvaic school. 1 
l -re(* that his image ip worshipped to this day in all the temples and no 
h*mpl(* is sacred except vvitli tlic presence among others of the image of 
Lnipan Alwar. Now, Sir, two things are established, in the first place 
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you do not know lyis parentage, in the second place you know exactly that 
he wq,s brought up by a depressed class man and God gave orders, finding 
his devotion and appreciating il, thai he should be brought on the shoulders 
of the most holy ascetic available a( the time in the place. I say that if 
God gives me orders that my friend, Atr. Rajah, should he carried by inu 
on my shoulders to the temph* of Sri Ihmganadha aL Krirangam. I am per- 
fectly prepared to lake him to the ,s and inn sanctorum. 1 say this on the 
floor of the lions*. 1 'will do that most clieei fully. If a man is extra- 
ordinarily de\oted to God and il God shows His mercy to him — there is no 
touchabilitv or uninuc h.ihiliu i) ioie <md Almighty, everybody' is equal in 
his eyes — if God nidus me 1 shall ceituinly carrv him on my shoulders to 
the temple. In the lihutjarat ( ilia , Hold Sri Krishna says: “No one is my 
fiiend, no one is my enemy, ali are equal in my eyes”. 

An Honourable Member: I Tow will God tell you now? 

Raja Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar: Acceding to my iiieml, Air Rajah, 
in tie* cas » ot Timp.m Alwar, God Almighty said and we cl! helievul it. 
Similarly it mn\ he done now. Tlmi in that way he* will say. A I y Honour- 
able* triend, Air. Rajah, quoted the well known instance of 1 mm named 
Nandan, who belong* cl to the depressed classes, tin panah community 
There 1 was a call within him. lie was such a great devotee* of God that 
although lie belonged to the* de pie ssi d clashes, and was cultivating his 
inaster’s fields very loyally his heait was s< t upon visiting the* famous shrine* 
of Clndumbaram. Although iepe,ite*dly reepieste'd, his master would not 
give him leave to go to (.'hidambaram and eventually the* inkier yie*lded 
to his veepiest u])on the condition tlnu the* |>atinh Kantian would return hack 
to the* master aJte*r visiting Ghidamharam in about a week's Mme. Nandan 
dimply s.iid: “You allow me* to go now and who knows win llier am on* 
will r<*tnm after once seeing the* Lord Natisa at Ghidambaiam * \nd then 
wluit did he do? lie sat at the* end of the* town, would not bathe in the 
temple tank, hut would bathe* elsewhere*. Before am Brahmin over got 
up, lu* was then* with his bibhuli and all that w'l’t of thing, singing praises 
of God. That we*ut on for some* time and then the* -uime* story here, as 
with the Alwar, and suffer a good deal of protest the* man was taken in 
J want Rao Bahadur Rajah to note this. God Almighty, Sri \atesa, said* 
“Light a fire in front of m t v sanctum sanctorum ’ . The* fire was lit anti it 
was burning like, anything and the older was: “Ask Nandan to walk em 
the fire”. 

Rao Bahadur M. C. Rajah: That was the Brahmin int -rnretation. 

Raja Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar: The Brahmin, of course is cun 
ning and is able to weave any story lie likes, but unfortunately the Brahmin 
docs not bent'fi* anything by it. See the inscription in tin* temple*. But it 
is God’s greatness that lie is proving. And how is this greatness prenod 0 
lie said* “Ask K.mdun to walk on tin* lire”. And Xanelan said: “What 
more* do L want? There* is God's order in my presence”. And so he 
walked. He walked on to the otlu*r side and was seen dressed as a holy 
Brahmin witli nuhaUslm on his rock and vyith the bibhuti and all those 
oaste marks on his head and taking a mala and counting the beads. Now. 
Bir, Nandan irmncdiatel/ disappeared into the sanctum sanctorum aud 
nobody know vvliea lie was gone. J again- challenge llao Bahadur Rajah 
that if God Alm'ghtv sa^s that, T am prepared to carry him on mv hack 
to the fire. 
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Mf* C. S. Rang a Iyer: Docs the Honourable Member seriously stipulate 
-I hat every member o f the depressed classes should walk on fire or go through 
that test before lie is elevated to the status which Mr. Rajah mentioned?' 

Baja Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar : My Honourable friend lias entirely 
misunderstood me. Exceptions print* the general rule and these two or 
three instances that he cited are exceptions to the general rule of how un- 
touchable persons* were treated; and if you regard that as a precedent that, 
the same treatment should be meted out to you, L say follow their example 
and do as they did and you will be entitled to greater respect. Bub if you 
do not want to put it at that* height, tin ill (Jo not refer to it. I adore that 
man, because' it was God's orth r. You may not believe it, but 1 believe 
it and if you also get God’s order, 1 will prostrate myself before you without* 
raring what caste you belong to. 

Now, Sir, my lfononiable friend, Mr. Ranga Iyer, asked me uboufc 
Sri Ramamijaehari. As it is alwavs said, it is not a Brahmin's trick. It' 
is ulmt happens today if you go to Mysore and inquire. 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: 1* not Mr. Rang-i her also a Brahmin? 

Raja Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar: lie has got two or three capacities, 
hut at present I am speaking of him as one who supports Mr. Gandhi. 
Sir, iu the temple of Melkote there is a custom today that tin* depressed 
classes are allowed not to the .«niclnm s anrionuu, but un to a certain point* 
iimith* the temple and far indde than cm r any ordinary Sudra is allowed, 
for three days in the year. Sri Ibmianujn was being persecuted bv the 
Jains and he went to Mysore', conquered the Jains and established Yaisli- 
)ia\ism and In* was allowed to build a temple and dig a tank on the top 
of (In* hill where the l , *mple is shunted. Tiu depressed classes of that place 
gave him great deal of help in diguing th.u tank and in remembrance of 
that Sri Ramanuja said that notwithstanding the sanctity m Ihe temple 
they should be allowed to get in lor line* days in the year. 

Rao Bahadur M. C. Rajah: Without going through the liie ! 

Raja Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar: Yes, the fire comes uit,r, because, 
when they go through the lire, they* income one with God. Well, for three 
days in the year they are allow ed to go and worship God from a point to 
which the t v wen* not allowed to go dining the ordinary days. But what 
happens ? Immediately the third day expires a pm iiic.it ion c* .oniony on 
a large scab* is performed. All those eeiemonies ilial an performed in 
older to bring Godhead again to its proper place an' being celebrated today; 
and, if you look at I lie Mysore Government Budget, you will rind tin* itefn 
of pmifieation ceiemony in connection with ibis Meleote temple. That is 
the story of Ramanuja. The 1 temple would be saeiileged, but, out of grati- 
tude for what has been done for the benefit of the country, lu risked that 
sanctity being disturbed for the nonce*, because you can always purify a 
sacrilege like that, and that is wlmt lie has laid down. That is not ‘what 
our friends waul. They say that they want whatever rights of entry we 
have and they are entitled to do the suit of thing that we do. That is the 
position I object to; and consequently these instances that he lias given 
have b.y a stroke of misfortune acted against him and are not at all in 
his favour. , , 

Then, Sir, lie made an extraordinary statement about which I wrote, to 
him directly T saw' it and asked for a reply. ITe has not yet done so hut 1 
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dkfesay he is investigating it. He said that the temples in Southern India 
belonged to the depressed classes and the cunning Brahmins, — that is the 
w<!>rd he used, — have somehow or other deprived the depressed classes of 
alhthe temples and taken possession of them. Now, Sir, Brahmins never 
ruled the country. 1 was told of the numerous misdeeds that the Brahmin 
hah committed fiom time immemorial, by my Honourable friend, Mr. 
Jadhav. Now, 1 will tell you a little tiling as to what the Brahmin did. 
ft is admitted that the Vedas are the most sacred writings amongst the 
Hindus and they are referred to as authorities even by Mr. Gandhi. Even 
those reformers who want to support their reforms wish to support their 
ideas by the Vedas so that it is universally respected. Now, in the days 
when the Vedas came into existence and we had the guardianship of the 
Vedas, it was perfectly open to us to say that we wrote the Vedas. But 
not one Brahmin dared to get up and say that he wrote the Vedas; and it 
was a grand opportunity that he lost of glorifying himself as the author of 
the one book which is regarded as a gieat authority. That, Sir, is the 
wiliness of the Brahmins. These things have been showered upon our 
heads not now, but from the time of Huanyahjshipu and from the time 
of Kansa. Those gentlemen are gone and we are still living, and these 
other gentlemen also will go, but we will still go on living. We mean to 
live and wc will livis and consequently it is rather futile to make us 
believe at this hour of t lie day that ull these temples belonged to the de~ 
pressed classes. 

I do not want to tire the House, but if you want, L can give vou 
another story (('iwh of “Go on.”) That story relates to the building 
of the Srirangam Temple. There were no depressed classes there. A 
small portion of it was brought hv Vibliislmna; and, after that, Arjun 
went on a pious pilgrimage and built what is called the Arjun Mandap; 
and, then, king after king added to it, the last being the Xaik Kings 
of Madura: they put it into shape and they were then the lieutenants 
of the Emperors of Vijajanagaram. That is what is recorded in the 
temple records, but my Honourable friend, Mr. Rajah, says otherwise. L 
will tell him this: there are certain matters connected with this question 
of untouchability which are passing away which will never hereafter exist and 
which today do not exist. If he and those friends who have asked him 
to support this measure will only turn their minds towards other things, 
they would be doing a lot of good to their community. I can give a 
practical instance. Mr. Gandhi has been collecting this money: there* 
is a village near Gonjeevaram wherefrom a man wrote to the newspapers. 
We have built temples for the depressed classes: we only want Rs. 200 
1o finally consecrate it and finish the business. But we have not got 
the money ; will you kindly send us Its. 200 out of the collections you are 
making for the Hari|ans %|,< There was no reply. The money is not coming. 
H is not a question ot any »*eal consciousness or eagerness of worshipping 
in a temple, the whole attempt if you will see it, is to bring the Brahmin 
down, and what is the result? The Brahmin will never go down; as I 
said he will live for hundreds and thousands of years; and these gentlemen 
who boast of the* civilisation that India has been enjoying, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that the Sumerian, the Egyptian, the Assyrian and all other 
civilisations of the old world have gone without any recognition whatsoever, 
all that redounds to the credit of the Brahmin who founded this system. 
You may not want iu and you may despise him; but his work is there 
and it is upon thi,t work that you are glorifying yourselves — not upon what 
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von (lid. Therefore, I would ask itiv friends by all means to discuss the 
disabilities to which the depressed classes are subject; I have no objection; 
us t said I shall be the first man to do it — I am not merely talking about* 
it, but T have done it and any one who goes to my village can get ocular 
proof of it; but to call the Brahmin all sorts of names is neither here nor 
there, and the already disrupted Hindu community will be more disrupted 
l>y all this internecine warfare, when wo have got a common ideal to 
attain. ' 

There is only one point and a very important point to which 1 wouM 
refer — that those gentlemen who quote certain authorities as saying that 
there is no difference between a Brahmin and a Sudra according to the 1 

holy hooks and that we have forgotten it and that we are imposing our 1 

own wicked doctrine on these people* are mistaken: I shall give some more 
authorities to them: it is stated in the Bhagavata and other Pnranas: 

"Vnhnur nttyam ml if at hat ham rand i/a* t / hi* mat ynonannityarv [*tm inrenyam; , 

l*iapyu'm (fnanam Jirn/t manat Kdiatnyat ta Vai+hyai * hndradhapi ntchadkahhik 
#hnnnm.'’ x 1 

* t 

That is the Vcdantic side: there are two different standpoints: one 

is wlmt they eall the shaitni — connected with the body — that is to say, 

born in this birth; and t lie other is the mmiasik which concerns the mind. 
The soul is not born; it does not die; and it is these two different things t 
which are treated in the Shastras in two different places. As T said, a* 
little learning unfortunately makes these gentlemen confound one with the 
other. What do the words 1 have quoted mean %) If a Sudra is a devotee 
of God, he is considered a Brahmin and the Brahmin or Ksliatriva or 
Yaisyu is a Sudra if he is not a devotee of God. But that has nothing 
to do with the social arrangement. You cannot recite that verse and say 
“Now you see J am a devotee of God and, therefore, yon and 1 art* one 
come along: we will intermam". That is not it. This is an injunction 
connected with the Vedanlie side of Hinduism which has not got anything 
to do w r ith the social structure. I will go further: 

“ Chnnduhun I pi V utta<thani turn Dwah Hrahmanani Yiduh." 

“Even if a Chandala acts according to the rules of his own class or 
community, the angels regard him as a Brahmin.” 

That does not mean th.it directly lie follows even the path of devo- 
tion, as Tiruppanalwar did, he is entitled to go and say to the Brahmin 
“i want to marry your daughter. Will you give her to me in marriage?*’ 
That is not it. If you act accordiug to the injunctions relating to )our 
caste \ou are doing a good thing. I go still further. This is what is 
stated in our sacred books: 

1 ‘Bhahtircmh ta ndhah ye a ya*min mlc< t'/i < pi < arthathe 

T ha* maidin' yam that hoytah yam ,«i< ha pa/yo yathahyaham." 

The great liishi who wrote that says, there are eight kinds of bhakti 
t)V devotion which might exist even among the Mlecliclias, and 
know what penalty our Shastras prescribe for coming ihto contact with 
^Ilechchas. These very Shastras lay down that there are eight different 
kinds of devotion to God Almighty: what does it say? Knowledge should 
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ho given to him: you can take knowledge from him and he is to be respect- 
ed as much as 1 am myself respected, says the Guru. Another and more 
important thing is: 

*f*i«[n/(fM qnannm Utah manat K'hatrh/at ra 
Vn^jffn t lu nliarl/upt nichadhuhhih^hunam , M 

“You can obtain knowledge: if you cannot get it from a Brahmin, 
go to a Kshatriyu. if )ou cannot got it from a Kshatriya, go to a Vaisya, 
if you cannot get it from a Vaisya, go to a Sudra; if you cannot got it from 
a Sudm, go even to a Chandala." 

These are the doctrines that are held on the Vedantic side, and ihev 
have got absolutely nothing to do w ith the social side and no one ean 
say on the strength of it: 'Tome and sit down with me and we shall 
inferdme and mterunirx These Hungs are connected with the Vedantic 
side of things, tt is not possible according to the belief that we have that 

i man who is born in one caste can ever in this life belong to another 

caste: and who is my authority for it? Mr. Gandhi. In the year 1J25. 
he says: 

“It is pi iliV *oi .ii Slid 1 ,! in liio'm* *i V.U'aa hut in older to pe. foim the dutj 
of .i Vaisy.i, ho elms art mod flu* label of a X.usj.i” 

Perfectly right: this was in his pro-prophet days — 

‘Ho wh > ptifmm^ fb» diCu-, <>i i T» iIjmiiii v ill l isd t \ beioujp one in llui np\t 
mcaim* ton ; hut tin t imUii n <1 » n« 'in .mo nnllxi in 1 no piosutt mcai nation 
must result m a gnat deal o* tiaud *’ 

These arc not my words: these are Mr Gandhi's words — 

" riio ( nh « on djiuno' \\ id 1 bn tbo c t»li f c 1 turn ot taina I sco no 101 sou to- 
jii-tif v its dpsUm lion It n av b 1 a hindimn to matoinl ambition T imn| be 

pxuecd in rn lppl^mi? mitend a n^idei itions to m institution based upon icligious 

con^uti ’ itn n ” 

lv) tli.it T nave got the mthrniv of Air G mdhi for Ihe proposition 
that if a man is horn in .1 eert vn vanm be (aniioi in this life transfer 
hiinsdf to another vniv t , and \<1 the-.** I'louim-t tiling . . 

Mr. B. V. Jadhav: Was this said after the Lakshmi m.iriige? 

Raia Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar: There yon are* tint is mv enm- 
n) lint. T am glad, mv friend. Mr. Jadhav, put this question: Air. Gandhi 
is never sure of his position, for the simple reason that lie never studied 
1h.it position: to say lhat Varnashramu is ... . 

Mr B. V. Jadhav: Then why are you wasting time by quoting him and 
idling ns what he said long ago? „ 

Baja Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar: Thanks for the comtesv I thought 
he was a 7)iabatiua to all of \ou people* hut the reason for my quoting 
him is that I have g:>t to deal with him: T have Grot very great regard 
for him: but those gentlemen who have been goaded to do this thing 
iri this Assembly, when it is drawing its last breath (Laughter), [ say thev 
are doing it at the behest of a gentleman who has absolutely no regard 
for our Shastras and, therefore, no one should rely upon him./ Rely upon 
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\(»ur own merits and say wlial you want and what you do not want. 
What is it that they want? If you take clause 2 in this Bill, you will see 
it says this: 

“Notwithstanding ^anything couUiuud in any existing enactment, regulation or 
and no! withstanding an> • ustom or usage nr inteiprotation of law, no penalty, 
dvaiit age or disability shall by imposed upon, o>* any diserimination made or 
r, ‘cognised against, .any snlncrt of »l»e Sl.ite on the ground that smh person belongs to 
■in untouchable c,inte or class among Hindus/* 

fl nd so 011 . That is to say, they want free access to public roads, to public 
institutions and to public wells. I do not know about other provinces, hut 
m mv province there is legal provision for this, and that is my contention. 
There has been legal provision, and still these gentlemen are under this 
disability- -why ? Because in one of tliosq intervals when Mr. Gandhi 
‘.iw through the right thing he said that this thing does not help him on 
account of any legislative enactment and he suggested a change of heart. 
Sir, in my own lifetime I have seen things which no one expected thirty 
u'.irs ago would happen today. In another 15 years everything will conn*, 
•aid, therefore, why force these tilings through the throat of the commu- 
nity arid thus lose a very great chance of all our uniting together and 
[.idling together to obtain our goal? That is the blame that has been laid 
.it, the doors of Mr. Gandhi by no less a person than Sir \ripendra Nath 
Shcai . I am a very small man, but Sir Nrincndra Nath Sircar will in a 
4 v months be a very great man, greater than what he is already. He 
^i>s that these ihings tend to distil a b the Hindu societv, and. so, for 
( mil V hake, for the sake* of t lit' country, ft' the sake ot all tilings that 
wi hold dear, do not do that sort of thing, and to this I add my hpinble 
\ok‘m not to do anything which is likely to bring about disruption in tin* 
Hindu society at the present tine*. 

Siv, I have done, f have got a great deal to say , hut. L do not think 
f Hull be justified in keeping the House very long. But there* is only 
a* tiling to which I should i*ke to refer. [ am not abb* to read this .... 

An Honourable Member: Is it smill type? Do you want spectacles? 

Raja Bahadur G*. Krishnamachariar: I do not want the spectaehs, 1 
1 1 \ > a little trouble in my eyes. What 1 want to place before this House 
i" that, in 1032, in answer to the challenge of Mr. Gandhi that there is 
no provision in the Shastras for untouehahilitv a gcutUmun of the name 
of Sri pit Bhannulal Sharma, General Secretary of the Sanalan Dharma 
Sablia in Calcutta, addressed a letter to Mr. Gandhi after referring to his 
previous letter where ho quoted the Shastras and he relied upon the 
Miastris. One of^tho Sliastris was a certain Maluumihopudhyaya Pramr.tha 
\atb Tarkabhushan — it is a very good name — he is a Professor of Sanskrit 
in the Sanskrit College in Calcutta, I believe. Well, Sir, to his rnis- 
iortune at a previous stage of hiB life he edited a book called “Heriadn”, 
bich is held in great genera tion in Bengal as it is an epitome of Dharma 
Slustras. In that book, edited by him, he lias written a commentary, 
«nul when it camo to a question of untouchability,— »it is rather interesting 
•eading — he gives a 10 ft. or 20 ft. or 30 ft. distance up to which the 
depressed classes could go, and the sort of purification that one should 
through in order to get rid of the pollution that attn-nes to the man 
"ho is doing a religious work at the time when a member of the depressed 
Gasses comes near him. That gentleman, I mean the Sanskrit Professed 
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hv some transformation — I cannot understand how — says or at least Mr 
Gandhi says — he supports him in his present statement that there is nc 
provision in the Shastras for untouchabiiity. 

There is only one question that I may address to my friend, Mr. Bajali, 
if I may. I hope he is not angry with me ... . 

Bao Bahadur M. C. Rajah: No, no, L am not angry with you at all. 

Raja Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar: I believe, on a former occasion, 
he said, he had no objection to the Bill being circulated for opinion. I 
hope he still holds the same view 

Rao Bahadur M. C. Rajah: Yes: 

Raja Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar: In these circumstances, Sir, 1 do 
not think I shall be justified in going much further into the principles of 
the Bill which I have not touched very fully, and 1 respectfully submit 
that my amendment to have the Bill circulated and opinions obtained 
thereon will be passed by this House. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Sbanmukham Ghotty): Further 
amendment moved: 

“That the* Bill by emulated for the purpose of dinting opinion thereon b\ the 
1st August, 1934.” 

Mr. N. M. Joshi (Nominated Non-Official): Sir, the question n:.iy now 
be put. 

Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer: Sir, the Leader of the Centre Party has spokeu 
as 1 expected he w T ould. lie represents not the grasshoppers, 1 admit; 
but lie represents not the silent cattle either. 1 think, Sir, for purposes of 
literary accuracy, instead of relying on his memory, 1 should place the 
actual quotation from Edmund Burke on record: 

“BecaiiM* half a dozen gi asshoppers under a tem make the field ring with theii 
importunate cries, while thousands of great tattle, reposed beneath the shadow' of the 
British oak, chew their t ud and arc silent, pray do not imagine that those who make 
the noise are the only inhabitants of the field. ” 

) 

Sir, I can only say that from the* con tinned noise that the Honourable 
gentleman had made in this House, the House should not consider that he 
is the only inhabitant of this House. (Laughter.) Unfortunately, I have 
only three minutes before me, and it is very difficult in those three minutes 
to meet the arguments that the Honourable Member made at such length. 
But he repeatedly used a phrase “change of heart” made classical by 
Mahatma Gandhi on another occasion. Though he attacked the Mahatma 
with an enthusiasm probably worthy of another cause, be at any rate 
copied his favourite phrase “change of heart”, and if by legislation or 
propaganda we can bring about a change of heart so necessary in not only 
Brahminic die-hards, hut orthodox caste Hindus who are opposed to the 
elevation of the depressed classes, if by legislation wc can bring about 
that salutary state of things, at any rate our legislative effort would not 
have gone in vain. T do not put the Leader of the Centre Party under tbs 
category of a die-hard. He is associated with die-hards, and also with un- 
touchables — only he did not disclose the many phases of that association. • • 
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Mr. Am«g JTath Dutt: His secretary is an untouchable. 

Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer: I was going presently to refer to the face that 
is visible to us. He is so closely associated with the Rajah of the Harijans 
, l8 he would probably like to describe Mr. M. C. Rajah. Sir, lie very 
vehemently objected to Mahatma Gandhi using the word “Harijan” for the 
depressed classes . • • • 

Raja Bahadur 0. Krishnamachariar: It was Mr. Srinivasan. 

Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer: It may be Mr. Srinivasan who objected to this 
word who was not so familiar to this House until today. Probably it is my 
fault that I did not read Mr. Srinivasan’s effusions, but as he shared 
Mr. Srinivasan's lack of enthusiasm for the phrase “Harijan”, I can only 
say that he does not live up to his Vedic knowledge, for surely even tjie 
depressed classes are the children of the Vedas. Why then deny them their 
rights, as we have denied, through centuries of tyranny, of which caste 
Hindus should be ashamed? Why deny them their right to walk erect 
in the Hindu household, in the Hindu society ? It is all very well for my 
friend, the Raja Bahadur, to quote Sir Nripendra Nath Sircar, but from a 
Brahminic point of view, Sir Nripendra Nath Sircar had himself sat at the 
feet of untouchables, he associated with untouchables here and abroad, 
tor, Sir, as Bernard Shaw humorously said while in Bombay, even he, as 
an European, was an untouchable. (Laughter.) . . . 

(It being Four of the Clock.) 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): Order, order. 
Mr B Das. 

Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer: On a point of order, Sir. I hope I can resume 

m\ speech later. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): Oh, yes. 

MOTION FOR ADJOURNMENT. 

Signing of the Indo- Japanese Commercial Treaty in London, 

Mr. B. Das (Orissa Division: Non-Muhammadan): Sir, I move that the 
House do now adjourn. 

I wish to raise an impoitant issue by this adjournment motion, namely, 
“the proposal of the Government of India that the Indo- Japanese commer- 
cial treaty shall be signed in London, which will reduce the constitutional 
status of India to that of a subordinate branch of the British Administra- 
tion and dishonour the Fiscal Autonomy Convention". 

[At this stage, Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) 
vacated the Chair which was then occupied by Mr. Deputy President 
(Mr. Abdul Matin Chaudhury).] 

In September last, when it was announced that the Japanese Delegation 
would visit Tndia, it was heralded that India had been conceded a new 
^ht and that our delegates, headed by Sir Joseph Bhore and his colleagues 
bir Frank Noyce and Sir Fazl-i-Husain, were negotiating as equals with 
the Japanese Delegation and that India had achieved a new status. But 
when the Indo- Japanese agreement was published in the papers and it was 

D 
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mentioned that the treaty would be signed in London, those of us, who had 
built high hopes that since the fiscal autonomy convention India has a 
definite right to negotiate commercial treaties as the dominions, have been 
disillusioned. 1 will just quote a few lines from that fiscal autonomy con- 
vention which was first enunciated in the report of the Joint Select 
Committee on the Government of India Bill of 1919: 

‘‘Whatever be the right fiscal policy for India for the needs of her consumers as 
well as her manufacturers, it is quite clear that she should have the same liberty 
to consider her interests as Great Britain, Australia, New Zealand, Canada and South 
Africa. In the opinion of the Committee, therefore, the Secretary of State should as 
far as possible avoid interference on this subject when the Government of India and 
its legislature are in agreement, and they think that his intervention when it does 
take place should be limited to safeguarding the international obligations of the 
Empire or any fiscal arrangements within the Empire to which His Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment is a party.” 


I consider that the negotiations with Japan were a purely domestic 
matter of commercial and fiscal policy of India with the Government of 
Japan and the Japanese people. I do not understand how international 
obligations of the British Empire are at stake so that the British Foreign 
Office should reserve to itself the right to sign the treaty. Not only India 
has been perturbed, but I find that Japan also has been perturbed over it. 
In a Japanese paper, the Osaka Mamie hi wo find: 

“Foreign Office officials are perturbed as to the capacity in which Minister Sawaila 
should be sent. To limit his authority only in exchanging initials on the provisional 
agreement and that he be replaced by someone else in the formal signing has scarcely 
a precedent in the annals of Japanese diplomacy.” 


If we are perturbed at an inspired message through the Associated Press 
that our delegates will only have the honour of initialling this Indo-Japancse 
convention, we find that the Japanese Foreign Office also was perturbed, 
because the Japanese Foreign Office took the Japanese people into their 
confidence, and they knew these things in August and September, whereas 
we had no knowledge until my Honourable friends condescended to en- 
lighten us on the subject. Also that paper published a letter which the 
British Foreign Office wrote to the Japanese Government: 

"The British Government must say that it is still in a position to assume full 
responsibilities in India's foreign relations, though it has ceased to exercise control 
upon India’s financial policy by the terms of the Financial Autonomy agreement.” 


I believe the translation is wrong; it should be fiscal policy. The letter 
further says: 

"Nevertheless it cannot escape the responsibility of examining such an agreement 
as a whole from the view point of its effect upon India’s international relations.” 


I think while the negotiations were going on, Sir Joseph Bhore was 
m constant touch by wire with the Secretary of State and so the British 
Government knew what was happening in India, and probably at every 
step the three Indian delegates received their instructions from the British 
Government. So, what is the necessity of sending this agreement to Lon- 
don where some representative of the British Government will sign this 
treaty? I wish to point out that His Excellency the Governor General 
exercises certain powers of the Crown in this country; so also his Executive 
Councillors I do not say that any non-official should sign the treaty 1 
maintain that taese Executive Councillors of the Government of India, 
who participated and negotiated and very successfully concluded these 
Negotiations over which I have elsewhere expressed my congratulations 
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and I take this occasion to congratulate the Government of India and am 
olad to find that they have not been side-tracked by the wails of the 
Bombay millownerg, but they have concluded a very fair treaty in certain 
inntters^with the Japanese delegation — should receive plenipotentiary powers 
from the Crown and sign the treaty here, and why they should not do so is 
beyond my comprehension. I think on previous occasions Indian 
representatives have been allowed to sign such treaties and such inter- 
national conventions .... 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore (Member for Commerce and 
Kail ways): Can you give me an instance? 

Mr. B. Das: The Treaty of Versailles. 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: On behalf of India as a separate 

international entity? 

Mr. B. Das: As a unit member of the British Commonwealth of Nations. 

Mr. S. 0. Sen (Bengal National Chamber of Commerce: Indian 
Commerce): The Secretary of State and the Maharaja of Bikaner signed 
that treaty on behalf of India as a separate entity. 

Mr. S. C. Mitra (Chittagong and Rajshahi Divisions: Non-Muham- 
madan Rural): As a self-governing dominion. 

Mr. B. Das: I want to confine this debate entirely to this commercial 
treaty. I can point out dozens of instances where India signed the treaty, 
for instance, the Locarno Pact, the Kellogg Pact, where the representatives 
ot India signed on behalf of India. My Honourable friend, the Member for 
Industries and Labour, sends representatives to the International Postal 
Conference and this year he has sent three representatives to Egypt. Does 
not that confer plenipotentiary powers to Indian representatives to sign 
these treaties ? I wish to remind the Honourable the Commerce Member of 
ihe Resolutions of the 1923 Imperial Conference to which India was a partner 
and where she was given equal status with the dominions and where it was 
said: 

‘‘Bilateral treaty imposing obligations on one part of the Empire should be signed 
by a representative of the Government of that part.*’ 

This treaty only concerns India and Japan. Why should not a re- 
presentative of the Government of India sign this treaty ? I ask the 
Honourable the Commerce Member one question. Have they approached 
the British Government to confer on them plenipotentiary powers which 
the Governor General enjoys to a certain extent, and have they asked the 
British Government to give them that power, so that the treaty should be 
signed here and not "initialled” ? I was referring to the embarrassment 
which the Japanese Foreign Office and the Japanese people underwent 
when they found that the British Foreign Office were reserving to them- 
selves certain rights. I will just refer to one or two further sentences from 
that paper as to what was agitating the Japanese mind. With reference to 
the Indo- Japanese agreement at Simla, it writes: 

“An opinion prevails in well informed circles that ihe Foreign Office is in - a very 
embarrassing position. * ’i 

—-and it further says: 

“The Japanese Foreign Office is also obliged not to delegate full power to Minister 
Sawada owing to the attitude of the British Foreign Office.** 
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I would like to know whether the Japanese delegate had full power, 
and the spokesman of the Government ought to enlighten us as to whethei 
they were also given full power under the Fiscal Autonomy Convention and 
whether they had the full right to negotiate any commercial treaty witli 
Japan. Did they take instructions from the British Government at ©very 
stage, and if they did, did they ask the British Government to give then 
power to conclude this treaty here and not to send it back to England sc 
that the British Foreign Office may change it as they like? 

Mr. Deputy President (Mr. Abdul Matin Chaudhury): The Honourable 
Member has got only one minute more. 

Mr. B. Das: Sir, since the Imperial War Conference and the subsequenl 
Imperial Economic Conferences, India has got complete autonomy in fiscal 
matters. In the 1923 Imperial Economic Conference, this was completely 
conceded, and since then things went wrong in the Imperial Economic 
Conference of 1926, — the famous Baldwin Conference, — where some of the 
rights conceded in 1923 were limited. If these limitations were placed, il 
is the fault of the Government of India for not having stood up for then 
rights and for our rights. The impression in the people’s mind is thal 
India has got the full right. This is clear from the appointments of Trade 
Commissioners in different parts of Europe. I trust that the Governmenl 
spokesman will satisfy this House that India has the right to conclude this 
treaty and that they have asked the British Government to delegate to the 
Government of India powers to conclude this treaty. 

Ur. Muhammad Azhar All (Lucknow and Fyzabad Divisions: Muham- 
madan Bural): This motion is an acid test of the Government of India *6 
attitute towards the rights of Indians. It may not be a motion to criticise 
the Government of India or it may not be a motion to censure the 
Government of India, but it will be a motion of censure if the Government 
of India do not agree with the view of this House that a Treaty like that 
which is being negotiated with the Japanese Government, which is not 
a matter of international importance, ought to be signed in India by the 
representatives of India. My only contention is that by conventions, by 
declarations, by statements, the Government of India and the Secretary 
of State have declared that in self-governing countries such treaties which 
are only commercial treaties, such agreements which are only fiscal agree- 
ments, ought to be signed by those Governments as their own agreements, 
as their own treaties, and that they shall have no international importance. 
My friend, Mr. Das, has referred to an authority and I should also like to 
refer to it. This principle was accepted by the Secretary of State on behalf 
of His Majesty’s Government in his despatch of June 30th, 1931. If it is 
not a matter of international importance, my contention is that there is no 
reason why we should not press in this House that the Government of 
India should sign this treaty on behalf of India, and if the Government of 
India fails to sign that treaty, then I submit that it will be a motion indeed 
for censure. 

Sir, there are two questions which 1 have to put to my Honourable 
friends on the other side The f W is : Are the Government of India or the 
Home Government prepared to say that by the Fiscal agreement the 
British Government has not ceased to exercise control upon India’s finan- 
cial position? The other question is: are the Government of India 
prepared to scrap the present agreement with the Japanese people, if the 
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British Government refuse to ratify this trade agreement between Britain 
and Japan ? My submission is that certainly the Government of India can 
sign this treaty on India’s behalf and the Home Government cannot ques- 
tion it. Sir, we also find on reading the papers these days that there is a 
great demonstration going on in England, urging on the British people that 
along with them the dominions also should give up all their former treaties 
with Japan, because Japan is irreconcilable and has been dumping goods 
indiscriminately. Therefore, if the British people say that they ought to 
give up all their agreements, will the Indian Government come to the con- 
clusion that they also should give up all their agreements with Japan, or, 
at least, will the Government of India come forward and say: “All right, 
we are also prepared to give up this agreement?” That is my direct 
question which I put to the Benches on the other side; and I say that when 
once the right of Fiscal autonomy has been conceded to the Governor 
General in Council, it would be a dereliction of duty, it would be against 
the conscience of the Indian Government if the Government of India did 
not stand up for the rights of the Indian people and did not ask that it was 
within the compass of the rights conferred by the British Government that 
Tndia should sign this agreement and should sign it alone. 

Sir, the other day when His Excellency the Viceroy was making a 
speech in Calcutta at a meeting of the Associated Chambers of Commerce, 
these were the words which His Excellency uttered in connection with the 
Indo-Japanese negotiations — and, I am sure, that they are quite such words 
as would support our case that India has the right to sign this treaty alone 
and independently of Great Britain, and net as a vassal of the British 
Government. Sir, His Excellency said: 

“I venture to express *he hope that the final agreement will generally be regarded 
!u> a settlement, fair and equitable to all parties and interests concerned. In a year 
that has been remarkable in more ways than one in the commercial history of India, 
no event has greater significance than the negotiation by India's awn representatives and 
in India of an agreement governing her relations with an important foreign Power.” 

Sir, to say that the real signatures will be made only when the Treaty is 
sent to England, and when the Secretary of State or the British Govern- 
ment alone may do the final signing, is a very unique way of entering into 
an agreement by India with a foreign Power. If this agreement is to be 
a bilateral agreement, if it is to be a binding agreement, and if India is 
to be bound by this agreement, a<* His Excellency said in his speech, it 
ought to be signed and discussed by “India’s own representatives and in 
Tndia”. Now, Sir, I may refer to my friend, Mr. Das’s interview printed 
in papers here in India quoting from the reply of the British Foreign Office 
to Japan on August 2, 1933. It says at one place: 

“The British Government does not expect that the details of the trade agreement 
which will bei reached between the Government of India and Japan through negotia- 
tions will suffer any modification in London. Nevertheless, it cannot escape the lespon- 
sibility of examining such an agreement as a whole from the view point of the effect 
upon India's international relations, etc.” 

Sir, if this Treaty has any international effect, if this treaty has any 
international bearing, I would submit that it might then be left to the 
British Government to sign or refuse to sign; but my submission is that 
the whole proceeding has been carried on in India with the Japanese Dele- 
gation and the treaty has no international effect. When they came here, 
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it was reported that they did not come with their credentials, but ulti- 
mately they got them. Now, can a foreign Power present its credentials 
to a country without knowing that that country has no right to sign or to 
agree to an agreement? My submission is that the Japanese Delegation 
presented their credentials to the Indian Government knowing that India 
had the full right to sign that agreement. Sir, I support the motion. 

Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer (Rolulkund and Kumaon Divisions: Non-Muham- 
madan Rural): Sir, I rise to oppose this motion. (Mr. B. Das : “Hear, 
hear”)— and I am glad, my friend, Mr. B. Das, lia3 given me a very 
enthusiastic reception. Sir, right at the outset 1 may say I care a dam, 
T care two dams (A Voice: “Not three”?) for the opinion of the Japanese 
newspapers. T hear a whisper “Order, order”. Sir, if one will refer to the 
Webster’s Dictionary— which is with me here, as I suspected some one 
would rise to a point of order — he will understand the meaning of the 
word “dam”— which exactly points out the utter insignificance with which 
1 propose to treat a Japanese Press opinion in regard to matters on which 
we have a right to arrive at an independent opinion. 

Mr. Deputy President (Mr. Abdul Matin Chaudhury): “Damn” is not 
a parliamentary expression. 

Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer: Sir, “dam”, according to Webster is a former 
copper coin, and later, money of account, of India, reckoned variously at 
from one-fortieth to one- thousandth of a rupee”. 

Mr. B. V. Jadhav (Bombay Central Division: Non-Muhammadan Rural): 
I may tell my Honourable friend that the pronunciation is “Dham” and 
not “damn”. 

Mr. C. S. Ranga Iyer: Well, I do not propose to sit at the feet of a 
member of the Democratic Party to learn lessons in pronouncing w r ords in 
the English language, much less at the feet of the gentleman who interrupt- 
ed me. Well, Sir, the Japanese newspapers have a grievance, T know, that 
this treaty has not been signed in India. Bub this grievance has not been 
adequately expressed in the manner in which it has been expressed in the 
Japanese Press, in the Indian Press. I admit the members of the Demo- 
cratic Party are better readers of newspaper editorials than myself, but we 
have not had any information on this matter in the absence of the Leader 
of the Democratic Party on this historic occasion as to what the Indian news- 
papers think about it. After the statement that the Honourable the Com- 
merce Member gave yesterday on this identical matter I could not imagine 
that in this House we would have been treated to another adjournment 
motion wasting our time absolutely. 

Mr. Deputy President (Mr. Abdul Matin Chaudhury): Order, order. 
When an adjournment motion has been allowed by the President, it means 
that it is not wasting the time of the House to- discuss it. 

Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer: Well, Sir, l am entitled to have my own opinion 
about the constant moving of adjournment motions on matters unworthy 
of an adjournment motion , ; n d if the President were in the Chair, I am 
sure,^ he would agree with me that adjournment motions must not be un- 
wortny of the cause. This adjournment motion is unworthy of the subject 
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&<ter the explanation, as I was saying, of the Honourable the Commerce 
Member. And what 5s that explanation ? The Treaty that was signed or 
is to be signed has not, and is not going, to alter by a comma or a syllable 
the agreement that has been reached in this country. Instead of expressing 
gratitude to the Honourable the Comma ce Member for changing the venue 
of discussions from London to India on a matter that concerns India so 
fundamentally, here we are taking up our stand on an adjournment motion 
on a matter which is merely the quintessence of technicality , if I may say 
so, by way of concession if at. all that concession can be made. I refuse 
to make even that concession, for, on technical grounds, until the con- 
stitution is changed .... 

Mr. N. M. Joshi (Nominated Non-official): What is the technical ground? 

Mr. C. S. Ranga Iyer: Mr. Joshi wants to know what is the technical 
ground. The answer to it is that he has sat all these years in London 
at the Round Table Conferences in vain. The constitution has not yet been 
changed. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: Let us have the enlightenment. 

Mr. C. S. Ranga Iyer: lie ought to have known what is ihe technical 
giound as a constitutional expert. The explanation is merely this that we 
die precluded by tlu* constitution as it stands at present as explained by 
the Honourable the Commerce Member, not that I like the co istitution as 
it stands at present, .... 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: When did he explain tha, > 

Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer: The Honourable Member says, when did he 
explain it ? I wish he were present in the House when the explanation was 
given or he reads the official reports. I am not going to educate him as to 
what happens in his absence . ILe stated very clearly how, until the con- 
stitution is changed, this pout ion has been held that India is not entitled 
to sign. After tliat, what more explanation can we get from the Govern- 
ment? What better coeicion can we bring about by an adjournment motion? 
Wo can merely sit up till 6 o’clock and make, as Mr. Azhar Ali has made 
on behalf of his Party, a mountain of a mole hill. Probably my talented 
friend from Lucknow would have rather liked the mountain to come to 
India and not see Japan to go to the mountain. I can understand the 
Japanese people being hurt. Sir, Mr. Das’ photo has appeared among a 
crowd of Japanese and journalists in a friendly newspaper which likes to 
publish the photos of its favourites. But if Mr. Das had only looked up the 
comments of the Japanese newspapers about the conversations being held 
in India, he would have found that they did not welcome the holding of 
conversations in India. If he had further gone about that business, he 
would have known that they preferred having a conversation in a self- 
governing country like England, but I am not here to quote Japanese news- 
papers. I wish he had quoted some Indian newspaper on this matter, not 
that it would have made very much difference in my attitude with regard 
to this debate. We must be grateful to the' Honourable the Commerce 
Member for having translated to India the scene of discussion especially 
when a die-hard Tory Imperialist Government with a cosmopolitan make- 
up is installed in Whitehall. I could have understood if such a thing had 
happened when the Socialists were in power. I know what a tremendous 
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opposition the present National Government in England have had to meet 
from its own die-hards and to what extent these die-hards objected to the 
conversations being held in India. One could have quoted the Morning 
Post and its observations to show that it resented these discussions being 
held in India. Here we are seeking an adjournment motion on a question 
when the reality has been achieved by us and only the shadow remains to 
be secured. We will get that also because coming events cast their shadows 
before. The very fact that the conversations took place in India is proof 
positive that under the self-governing Federal Government the setting up 
of which is irresistible, India will also have the right of putting the signa- 
ture to a Treaty that it creates. 

Ur. Lalchand Navalrai (Sind: Non-Muhammadan Rural): Are you sure 
about it ? 

Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer: My Honourable friend asks “Are you sure about 
it?” He ought to have consulted the leaders of his Party who are all 
minstrels of pessimism. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: I want to know what other Party leaders have 
got to say. 

Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer: Well, I would ask him to “wait and see”. 
(Laughter.) I am not a minstrel of pessimism as our friends the Democrats 
seem to be. I am not a minstrel of pessimism today on this particular 
motion, because I am confident that, — as the Honourable the Commerce 
Member has so subtly stated, until the Constitution is changed, you cannot 
have that right — 1 am confident that as the Constitution is being changed, 
you can aspire for that right. If Mr. Das by this motion only means a mere 
aspiration for that right, then he would let us go before it is 5 o’clock instead 
of dragging it on to a* weary .... 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: My Honourable friend could have gone away. 

Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer: I hope the Honourable gentleman will not be 
treated to the same reception that he has given to me when I have a time- 
limit to face. Well, Sir, lastly 1 have only to say this .... 

Mr. N. i . Joshi*. Explain your constitutional difficulties. 

Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer: I can only say that the constitutional difficulties 
arc all his. I understand the constitutional difficulties. The Constitution, 
as it stands at piesent, unfortunately does not give us the sovereign right 
of a Colonial — leave alone an independent — nation. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh (Musaffarpur cum Champaran: Non-Muham- 
madan): TIub is a slave country. 

Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer: That is it Mr. Joshi is answered by a Democrat 
who not long ago belonged to my Party and what he said needs no repeti- 
tion. He says that India is a slave country. If that is the interpretation 
of the Constitution, why protest against the badge of slavery in a censure 
motion? Better walk out; resign from the Legislature; join hands with 
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more sensational groups outside. But if my business is as a constitutional^ 
in a constitutional House to interpret the Constitution, then all I can say is 
(bis that I do not propose to put the cart before the horse. The horses are 
there and the cart is getting ready. Why be impatient? Our protests 
ho re will not rinke any .difference to the existing Constitution. This is not 
a Sovereign House; this is not an independent nation and it hag never 
licit! the authority before of conducting such a negotiation here. Nobody 
would be more pleased, I suppose, than Sir Joseph Bhore if instead of Sir 
Samuel Hoare he put his own signature to it. Who knows whether he 
did not wish for it? But the question is: Are you going to fight for the 
shadow having got the substance, the substance being that the Government 
of India 1 had a right of coming to a decision with the Government and the 
representatives of Japan and having come to that decision, that decision is 
not going to be altered by Whitehall? Having got that, I will not fight 
for the shadow and I hope the House will reject without mercy this frivo- 
lous motion. (Applause.) 

Mr. S. C. Mitra: Mr. Deputy President, T regret that we have no other 
procedure open in this House to discuss such an important question without 
having recourse to a motion for adjournment which is a motion of censure 
upon the Government. I certainly agree with the last speaker that there is 
much to congratulate the Government of India and the Honourable the 
Commerce Member for what he lias done. India, for the first time, hast 
got the substance in such matters of negotiating fully all the details about 
this commercial treaty. I agree with my Honourable friend, Mr. Das, as 
to why we should not have complete power including the semblance of it 
not only the substance of it. My Honourable friend, Mr. Das, has made 
it clear that there is no international obligation of the Empire involved in 
this particular question. Bo it would have been fair for the British Gov- 
ernment to empower the Government of India not only to negotiate the 
t ei ins of this commercial treaty, but also to sign it. 1 cannot account why 
the Honourable the Commerce Member made a very sad mistake when he 
slid that India never signed on her own account any treaty, contracted not 
only on a commercial question but on bigger and higher issues. When the 
Honourable the Commerce Member contested the position, I sent for 
Dmks from the Library and I rnd in the Versailles Treaty the signatures of 
Mr. Montagu and the Maharaja of Bikaner. If the Honourable the Com- 
merce Member wants to satisfy himself, I can hand over this book to him. 
Further, I find that in 1921-22, on the Conference of Limitation of Arma- 
ments, the Bight Honourable Bastri, a Member of the Privy Council, signed 
tor India. Bo really it is not a novel thing that India on her own rights 
should sign those' international treaties. As a matter of fact, there was a 
time just after the war when, owing to pressure of circumstances, the 
ttntish Government was almost on the point of accepting India as one of 
the self-governing members of the British Commonwealth of Nations. Wc 
1 1 * i vo receded from that political position for reasons well known to Members 
of this House and we feel that every day w'c are far from advancing in the 
stages of acquiring larger powers. Wc arc going hack. 

Mr. S. 0. Sen: What about Ottawa ? 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra: My friend reminds me that even during the Ottawa 
Pact the Indian representatives went there and' signed on our behalf. 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: It was not an International treaty.. 
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Mr. S. 0. Mitra: I accept that it was not an international agreement, 
but I think the other two treaties to which I referred were of much more 

• importance and India was accepted as an independent unit then. So % 
as I remember, only self-governing countries were accepted as members of 

* the League of Nations, and referring to some of the Articles of the League 
of Nations, l find, if is distinctly provided in Article I, paragraph 2, that 
only self-governing countries will be entitled to become members of the 
League of Nations. Otherwise the whole thing becomes a farce. So, I say, 
if they want to be consistent with their own position in the international 
world, Great Britain should see its way to give India her proper position. 
Further, in this particular case, the fiscal autonomy convention having once 
been conceded, 1 claim that on constitutional points Government will not 
stand on these mere formalities, particularly when no international obliga- 
tion is invoked. It has been said and I know there are others who hold the 
same view that on mere sentimental grounds, we should not complain. But 
I submit that oil these nutters of national self-respect, sentiment plays a 
very important part. I do not say that like the Irish Republic on the mere 
question of the right of secession we should claim not to accept the oath 
of allegiance. I can understand those formalities, but hero is a matter 
where England will lose nothing, but she will help India to realise her own 
position at least as a self-respecting nation that she cannot only negotiate 
her own commercial treaty, but also she can sign for herself. This age 
of tutelage should gradually cease and we must make some progress gradu- 
ally. It is conceded even by the bureaucrat* that we should gradually 
advance towards full dominion status, at least His Excellency the Viceroy 
admitted it, though the Secretary of State is not willing to concede that 
position. Even from that consideration, I think that the time has now 
come when England should not stand on mere formalities, and that, wlurc 
no vital question is involved, India should be given complete power to 
negotiate and sign for herself. Sir, I think Mr. Das has done a service 
to the House in bringing forward this motion for our consideration, and 
when the question was raised, there was no objection from any Member of 
the House. 

Mr. S. C. Sen: Much less from Mr. liangu Tyer. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra: I think this is a very important matter and wo should 
express our views on the same. With these words, I support the motion 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: Sir, I have not very much to say 
on this motion, but T intervene at this early stage, because 1 would ask the 
Honourable the Mover to allow second and possibly wiser thoughts to pre- 
vail and withdraw his motion after he hears what I have to say. The 
point has been raised about the Treaty of Versailles. That is the only 
exception that 1 know of. India is not an International Unit and India 
has never been treated as an independent unit in the comity of Nations. If 
the case of my Honourable friends opposite is that the Constitution itstlf 
should be changed, that is a perfectly logical position to take, but my point 
is that so long as the Constitution exists, as it is at present, wo cannot get 
awuv from the consequence* ol that Constitution. 

Now Sir, may I begin by repudiating the suggestion in this motion that 
the Government of India made any proposal such as they are said to have 
made. Coming to my Honourable friend’s motion itself, I confess that 
the actual terms in which it is couched are unintelligible to me. Tic says 
firstly that the signing ol the Indo-Japanese commercial treaty will reduce 
the constitutional status of India to that of a subordinate branch of the 
British administration, and, secondly, that the signing of the treaty in 
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London will dishonour the fiscal autonomy convention. Now, Sir, letrixne 
take the first of these points. The signing of the treaty in London will and 
can do absolutely nothing towards reducing India's constitutional status. 
That status,— it must be clear, I hope, to everybody,— is part and parcel 
of the Constitution today under which, I say again here, it is impossible for 
the Government of India to enter into a treaty with a foreign Government. 
It is only His Majesty's Government that can do it on behalf of the Gov- 
ernment of India. That position, I say, Sir, arises out of the Constitution 
as it exists today, and the mere signing of the treaty in London or in India 
cannot alter that position, nor can anything that we say hero alter that 
position. 

Now, I come to the second point, namely, th.it the signing of the treaty 
dishonours the fiscal autonomy convention. Personally I cannot see any 
connection between the two whatsoever. The integrity of the fiscal auto- 
nomy convention is not going to be in any way jeopardised or affected by 
the signing of the treatv in India or in London Mv Honour* bln friend, 
Mr. I) as, is, as pointed out by my Honourable friend, Mr. R&nga Iyer, 
straining after a shadow when we already have the substance in oui hands/ 
What was of impel Unce was that the negotiation of this treaty should be 
in the hands of the representatives of the Government of India and that 
it should he left to them. I can assure this House that it was so left and 
the fiscal autonomy convention was honoured in the spirit and in the 
loiter. My Honourable friend has suggested that the negotiations were 
over-shadowed or influenced by suggestion from Whitehall. Sir, let 'me 
again assure him that theio is no vestige of truth in that suggestion what- 
soever. I am glad to take this opportunity of repudiating that with all 
the emphasis that I can. The conclusions which will now be embodied in 
the treaty were ours and ours alone, arrival at by the Government of India 
as being in theii unfettered judgment in the best interests of this countfy. 

I cannot surely be morn definite or precise Ilian that. The treaty which 
will be initialled by the representatives of the Government of Japan and 
the Government of India will he signed in London by representatives of His 
Majesty's Government and of the Government of Japan; but the signing 
of that treaty will not alter by one jot or tittle the substance of the agree- 
ment. Now, Sir, I would like to take this opportunity of making a public 
acknowledgment, a public acknowledgment of the fact that during the whole 
course of these negotiations w r e were fully assured of the fullest help and 
assistance of His Majesty's Government and we knew that that help and 
assistance would not be withheld should the occasion ever arise for them; 
and I can assure this House that that fact was a matter of the utmost value 
and importance to us. People, I fear, arc inclined not to look at this matter 
in its proper bearings. The signing of the treaty, as I have pointed out, 
is a normal procedure flowing from the Constitution as it exists today. 

[At this stage, Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Skanmukham Clietty) 
resumed the Chair.] 

But, Sir, what is of profound importance and of value to us is a fact 
which has been almost entirely ignoicd in this country. I use the word 
“almost", because one or t\u> speakers in this House have referred to it 
and you, Sir, made special reference to it in a speech which you delivered 
in Simla. For the first time in our history we have, through our own 
representatives and on our own soil at our discretion, entered into an agree- 
ment with the representatives of a foreign country. That, Sir, marks & 
definite epoch in our history and I would ask this House whether it is for 
that that they have moved this motion in order to censure the Government 
of India. Cries of “Withdraw, withdraw". 
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Ttr Das: Sir ... . 

Hr. President (The Honourable Sir Slianmukham Chetty): Is there any 
provision for withdrawing an adjournment motion. 

Several Honourable Members: It was allowed once. 

« I 

Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer: Sir, if I may make a statement upon your state- 
ment, it is the Frouse of Commons practice that when adjournment motions 
arc moved and an Ilonouiable Member wants to withdraw that adjourn- 
ment motion, he can do so with the consent of the House. But, of course, 
J cannot say that the FTouse of Commons practice applies on all fours to 
this House, in regard to an adjournment motion in the House of Commons 
matters are arrange d under the lules, in a diffeicnt way from here. Apart 
from that and in view of a precedent which J recollect, 1 think the Honour- 
able Member may be permitted to withdraw the motiou. Besides, those 
who initiate a motion have also the right, I think, from a common sense 
point of view, of withdrawing it, provided they have the consent of the 
House. 

Hr. Muhammad Yamin Khan (Agra Division: Muhammadan Rural): 
Sir, this motion of adjournment is meant for two purposes. The first pur- 
pose is to censure Government* and the second is to get a proper answer 
from Government. If a satisfactory answer eoines from Government, there 
is no necessity to censure Government and it may not be necessary to 
divide the House if the House is convinced that there is no need to do it 
and still pass a kind of censure on Government. So even if there is no 
provision, a precedent may be created now and we may start a convention 
by which this may be done. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Slianmukham Chetty): The Chair 
finds there is a precedent for withdrawing an adjournment motion. Does 
the Honourable Member, Mr. Das, ask l lie leave of t he House to withdraw 
the motion? 

Mr. B. Das: Sir, I want to make u statement .... 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Slianmukham Chetty): The Honour- 
able Member cannot make a speech in withdrawing. 

Mr. B. Das: On a point of explanation, Sir. Tn my speech I never 
meant to say that the Government of India have not done the right thing 
throughout these negotiations, i believe the Honourable the Commerce 
Member did not pay sufficient attention to my speech. What I asked them 
was to ask the British Government to confer on these three gentlemen — 
all Members of the Government of India— plenipotentiary powers to sign 
the treaty. That is all I wanted to say on this motion, and as I find that 
my Honourable hioud, Mr. ilanga lycr, docs not appreciate the very 
momentous issues 1 have rioted and lie is so^ anxious that 1 should with- 
draw this motion, I hope Government will bear in mind what I urged on 
them and, therefore, 1 beg leave of the HouseV) withdraw this motion. 

The motion was, by leave of the Assembly, withdrawn. 

The Assembly then adjourned till Eleven of the Clock on Friday, tho 
26fch January, 1934. 
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The Assembly met in the Assembly Chamber of the Council House at 
Eleven of the Clock, Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Sbanmukham 
Ohetty) in the Chair. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

Financial Advantage derived by certain Protected Industries of 

India. 

28. *Raja Sir Vasudeva Rajah: Will Government be pleased to state 
the amount of financial advantage derived by each of the following protected 
industries of India, excluding Burma: 

(i) Cotton Textiles. 

(ii) Iron and Steel. 

(iii) Sugar. 

(iv) Matches? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: Government regret that they are 
unable to estimate the amount of financial advantage derived by the 
industries in question. 


Difference between the Excise and Import Duties on Mineral Oils as 
a Result of Burma forming a Part of India. 

29. *Raja Sir Vasudeva Rajah: Will Government be pleased to state 
the loss sustained by India on account of the difference between the excise 
and import duties on mineral oils as a result of Burma forming a part of 
India ? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: There is no difference between 
the tales of excise duty and customs duty on petrol so that the question 
only arises in connection with kerosene. The difference between the rates 
of excise duty and customs duty on kerosene is at present 11 \ pies per 
gallon. During the year 1932-33, the exports of kerosene from Burma to 
India were about 126 million gallons. The difference between the two rates 
of duty, when applied to this quantity, amounts to 74 lakhs of rupees. It 
is not, however, correct to regard this difference as a loss sustained by India 
as a result of Burma forming part of India. If Burma kerosene were sub- 
jected to the higher import duty, it is by no means certain that the same 
quantity would be imported into India, while, if Burma were not part of 
India, the Government of India would lose the. income-tax which they at 
present collect from the oil companies in Burma. 
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.Raising the Price Level op Rice. 

I 

30. *Raja Sir Vasudeva Rajah: Will Government be pleased to state 
whether India, excluding Burma, has any exportable surplus of rice? If 
not, will Government be pleased to state whether they have considered 
the possibility of raising the price level of rice by separating Burma and 
levying an import duty? 


Mr. G. S. Bajpai: The answer to the first part is in the negative. The 
question whether any action by the Government of India is needed to help 
the rice industry is being examined. 

Gate ring Contracts on the North Western Railway. 

31. *Sardar Sant Singh: (a) Is it a fact that catering contracts on the 
North Western Railway have been given to Messrs. Spencer and Company? 

(b) Is it a fact that similar contracts are given to this firm on the other 
State and Company -managed Railways? 

(c) Is it a fact that all refreshment rooms on the different divisions of 
the North Western Railway are under the control of the Divisional Commer- 
cial Officers and their assistants? 

(d) Is it a fact that there is a special column provided in the commercial 
inspection reports for officers and senior subordinates to comment on the 
management of the sanitation of the refreshment rooms? Is it a fact 
that they submit quarterly or half-yearly reports on these refreshment 
rooms ? 

Mr. F. R. Rau: (a) Yes. 

(6) Government are aware that Messrs. Spencer and Company have 
catering contracts also on the Madras and Southern Mahratta, South Indian 
and Mysore Railways. 

(c) Refreshment rooms at stations are controlled by the Agent through 
the Divisional Officers. v 

(d) The reply to the first part of the question is in the affirmative. With 
regard to the second part, I am informed that inspection reports are sub- 
mitted annually, but the inspection of refreshment rooms has the constant 
attention of the administration. 


Special Inspectress to inspect and report on the Working op the 
Refreshment Rooms on the North Western Railway. 

32. *Sardar Sant Singh: (a) Is it a fact that a special Inspectress is 
working on the North Western Railway to inspect and report on the 
working of the refreshment rooms ? If so, what is her pay ? 

(b) Is there any such Inspector or Inspectress on any other State or 
Company-managed railway ? ^ 


Mr. P. R. Rau: (a) The reply is in the affirmative. The pay of the 
appointment is Rs. 320 rising to Rs. 500. . 

(b) Government have no information. 



STATEMENTS LAID ON THE TABLE. 

]fr, P» B. Bau (Financial Commissioner, Railways): Sir, I lay on the 
table: 

(i) the information promised in reply to unstarred questions Nos. 306 

and 307 asked by Mr. S. C. Mitra on the 11th December, 
1933; 

(ii) the information promised in reply to starred question No. 1352 

asked by Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad on the 11th December, 
1933; 

(iii) the information promised in reply to starred question No. 1373 
asked by Maulvi Badi-uz-Zanian on the 11th December, 1933; 

(iv) the information promised in reply to unstarred question No. 355 

asked by Mr. S. G. Jog on the 16th December, 1933; and 

(v) the information promised in reply to starred question No. 1358 

asked by Mr. E. H. M. Bower on the 11th December, 1933. 


Uniforms supplied to Tndtan and Anglo-Indian Ticket Collectors op 
the Howrah Division, East Indian Railway. 

306 and 307. The attention of the Honourable Member is invited to the informa- 
tion laid on the table of the House in reply to the starred question No '>352 asked 
by Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad, M.L.A., on the 11th December, 1933. 


Difference tn the Uniforms of the Indian and Anglo-Indian Ticket 
Collectors on the East Indian Railway. 

*1352. (a) The difference referred to existed prior to the introduction of the Moody- 
Ward Scheme and no change was made when the scheme referred to was introduced. 

(6) and (r). Supplies have been as follows : 

Indian Ticket Collectors. 


Summer 2 white drill coats, 

2 pairs white drill trousers. 


Winter 


1 Overcoat every four years. 


1 serge coat (blue). 

1 pair serge trousers (for 
I pper Divisions only). 


European and Anglo-Indian Ticket Collectors . 

Summer 3 white drill coats (blue). 

3 pair white drill trousers. 

Winter 1 serge coat (blue). 

1 pair serge trousers. 


1 Overcoat every four years. 

(d) Orders have already been issued to the effect that the same number of garments 
ijhall be supplied to Indian Ticket Collectors as to the European and Anglo-Indian 
Ticket Collectors. 
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Transfer of Assistant Controllers on the North Western Railway 

from Simla to Delhi. 

*1373. (a) The posts of Assistant Controllers at Simla are seasonal lasting from 
16th March to 31st October each year after which the Control Office is closed for the 
winter months and the Assistant Controllers are transferred to Delhi. 

(b) The three Assistant Controllers posted at Simla during the season are on their 
return to Delhi provided with railway quarters as far as is possible. If railway 
quarters are not available house allowance in lieu of quarters is paid, if admissible 
under the rules. 

(c) An Assistant Controller who was transferred from Simla in November 1932, 
was allotted a railway quarter at Tis Hazard a distance of about 1£ miles from the 
main office, which lie did not occupy. Subsequently at his personal request, he was 
given a railway quarter in Paharganj which he occupied on 20th December 1932. 
He reported sick on 21st January 1933 and died of pneumonia on 6th February 1933. 

(rf) No. The traffic on the Kalka Simla Railway during the winter months is 
insufficient to warrant the Control Office at Simla being kept open. 


Appointment of Train Controllers on the North Western Railway. 

355. The Agent North Western Railway reports that the number of Train Controllers 
is sufficient. The announcement made in 1927 did not promise that any special steps 
would be taken to provide Train Controllers with appointments of higher grades; 
and no special steps have been taken or are contemplated. 


Creation of Two New Posts after toe Surrender of the Post of 
Transportation Inspector, Commercial, East Indian Railway. 

*1358. (u) Agent, Fast Indian Railway reports that : 

(n) A post of Commercial Transportation Inspector was abolished in July 1933. 

(b) At the time of the abolition of the above post along with certain others it 
became necessary. 

(i) to revive a post of clerk in Cbade 1 on Rs. 178-10-218 and 

(ii) to introduce a new post of Special Investigating Inspector in Grade 

Rs. 160- -10-220. 

These changes were made tu meet the needs of the Commercial Department for 
the better conduct of claims cases and resulted in substantial savings. 


STATEMENT OF BUSINESS. 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Mitter (Leader of the House): With our 
permission, Sir, T desire to make a statement as to the probable course of 
Government business in the week beginning Monday, the 29th. Under 
your direction, Sir, the House will sit for the transaction of Government 
business on Monday, the 29th, and Wednesday, the 31st. On Monday, 
motions will be made for the election of members to: 

(1) the Committee on Public Accounts, and 

(2) a special Committee to be constituted for the purpose of consider- 

ing the working of the Tariff (Amendment) Act which was 
passed during the last Session. 

Leave will then be asked to introduce a Bill further to amend the Sea 
Customs Act, 1878, for a certain purpose. Thereafter, the first business 
will be the completion of any business left over from today’s list. On the 
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conclusion of this business, a motion will be made to refer to Select Com- 
mittee the Indian States (Protection) Bill. It is expected that this business 
will occupy all the Government time available during the we$k. 


THE INDIAN TARIFF (AMENDMENT) BILL. 

Mr. B. V. Jadhav (Bombay Central Division: Non-Muhammadan 
Rural): Sir, the day before yesterday I was observing that Government 
had proposed to give protection to certain industries and I was specially 
laying stress upon the glass industry. Government are doing well in 
proposing a tariff for the glass chimneys and hurricane lantern chimneys. 
Rut as I observed, Government did not take into consideration the pitiable 
condition of the lantern industry and Government did not propose to do 
anything for it for the present. Since then, I have received two telegrams 
from the Ogale Glass Works — they are very short ones, and, for the 
information of the House, [ shall read them: 

“Hurricane lantern industry m grave danger no hope living moie if not included 
m Taiiff Bill at this stage pray include our <ase in Bill note rates Aineiiian Lanterns 
i upt't 13 12 German 14/8 Japan 9 only a 1 so note gWs globes enquiry took seven 
\eais fervently hope Government grant immediate relief so badly needed. 

Specific duty hunirane lanterns ut rupees six per dozen is badly needed to enable 
bke Indian mdimtiy to live ” 

It will be seen that, since the d9preciation of the dollar, America has 
(iitcivd into competition and they are now selling their lanterns at 
Rs. 13-12-0 per dozen in the Bombay market, while the Germans are 
wiling at a little higher price at Rs. 14-8-0 a dozen: but Japan is a still 
more formidable competitor as she can sell her lanterns at Rs. 0 a dozen; 
and, against this heavy competition, the local producer has got no chance. 
The local producers now look to Government to give all the help needed, 
and I hope the Honourable the Commerce Member will take this into 
consideration. I was also observing that the owners of cotton mills in 
Japan made proper use of the huge profits they made during the war and 
after the war; while the owners of Indian mills made profits, but frittered 
them away in giving excessive dividends to their shareholders and filling 
the pockets of the agents. They were very spendthrift in those days of 
prosperity, and now, as they have fallen on evil days, they come to Govern- 
ment and ask for protection; and my Honourable friend, Dr. Ziauddin 
Ahmad, has called them paupers or orphans. It is for the representative 
Millowners’ Association to support their cause and I shall not stand 
in his way. Along with the millowners, the labourers also have fallen on 
evil days, and if the mill industry survives, then alone the mill worker will 
get work and, therefore, in this respect, at all events, the interests of the 
millowners and the miilhands are one, and I, as the representative of the 
millhands, fully support the demand they make. In order to protect the 
nascent Indian industries from foreign competition, Government have 
taken this measure of raising the tariff. But I may submit that the disease 
is the other way. Japan and America are competing, because they have 
depreciated their currency and in that way they are in a favourable position 
to dump their articles on the market. The groper remedy would have 
been to keep pace w r ith this depreciation of the currency. But the Govern- 
^nt of India do not want to depreciate the currency. The proper remedy 
would have been the depreciation of the currency, because this move on 
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the part of the foreign competitor ought to be met by a similar move in 
the same direction by the Indian Government. But Government are firm. 
They do not want to depreciate the currency, but they are going to do 
something — it is a palliative and not a remedy at all — so that the Indian 
manufacturer may be given some help to fight with this strong foreign 
competition. But then, I am afraid the foreigners — Japan and America— 
will more and more depreciate their currency, and then it will be very diffi- 
cult for Government to protect the indigenous manufacturer. I do not 
know what this competition in lowering the currency will lead to. I am 
not an economist and I cannot say what should be done. I only go on 
examples and precedents, and I now see that country after country is going 
to depreciate its currency, and I think that our Government also will have 
some day or other to do the same. Well, my prayer may fall on deaf ears, 
— I cannot help that. The raising of the tariff wall is like the raising of the 
walls of a castle. The height of the walls will not protect the people from 
those who are throwing bombs from the air. The countries who want to 
bring prosperity to their people are doing it by means of depreciating their 
currency, and I think the best remedy will be to fight them with the same 
weapons. Further, Sir, we are thankful to the Honourable the Commerce 
Member, because he has taken into his head to do something for encourag- 
ing the indigenous industries, and, therefore, I support the motion of the 
Honourable Member. 


Mr. H. P. Mody (Bombay Millowners’ Association: Indian Commerce). 
Mr. President, as the Bill is going to a Select Committee, I do not think 
it is necessary for me to say ver^ much at this stage of the proceedings. 
The only reason for nn intervention in the debate is to refer very briefly 
to the prim iples and the genesis of this measure, and to congratulate my 
friend, the Commerce Member, upon what I regard as a very notable 
achievement Sir, it was well over 18 months ago that ni\ Association 
made a repicscntation to the Government of India in this connection. The 
sorry plight of manj of the smaller industries of the country was brought 
home to us when I headed a deputation to the Government of India at 
that time, and when it was found that the tariff legislation of the country 
was very drfective and more or less entirely disabled Government from 
giving prompt relief, we sent up a representation outlining the lines 
upon which India should have a safeguarding Act and pointing out the 
example of other countries, notably the dominions, which have placed 
upon their Ftatute-book measures of this character during the last two 
or three ^oars. As happens very often with such bright ideas, this paijl* 
cular idea was promptly pigeonholed, but we kept up the agitation thrdugfc 
various commercial and industrial organizations, and partly as a result 
of that, and very largely as a result of the keen anxiety of the Commerce 
Member to help the industrial development of this country, a Safeguarding 
Act came to be placed upon India's Statute-book. It is a measure on 
which, I think, flic Commerce Member will always be able to look back 
with pride The Bill before the House is the first offspring of that 
measure, and if I have to find any fault wij^i it, it is on account of its 
belated character. For these last 18 months and more, a great many 
industries m India have been crying out for relief on account of very 
severe Japanese competition which almost threatens their existence, and 
I am afraid one or two of + he smaller industries have actually been wiped 
out. I understand, for instance that the hosiery industry in Cawnpore 
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has received a very severe setback, and that one or two large factories. 
}jj iV o had to close down 

An Honourable Member: Where? 

Mr. H. P. Mody: At Cawnpore. Well, Sir, belated though the 
measure may be, it is very far-reaching in character, and 1 am afraid its 
importance has not been sufficiently appreciated by Some of my Honourable 
friends who have taken part in the discussion. I have always advanced 
the view that it is absolutely impossible for India to maintain her position 
m the comity of nations without a very rapid industrialisation of the 
country. Of course, we all recognise that agriculture is, and must conti- 
nue to be*, the main source of the people’s income, but there is also no 
doubt about it that, unless India is to adopt the position of being an 
exporter of raw materials and an importer of manufactured products, a 
rapid industrialisation of the country is absolutely necessary. T do not 
know, Sir, whether there is much scope just now for the major industries 
to develop, there docs not seem to be any immediate scope for any large 
scale industries to come into existence. The line of advance that I foresee 
in the near future is in the direction of the smaller industries which are 
springing up, notably in Bengal and, looking at the matter from that point 
of view, I was very sorry to find my friend, Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad, attacking 
the measure 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad (United Provinces Southern Divisions. Muham- 
madan liural) : May 1 just explain, Sir? I say if you want to give pro- 
tection, give adequate protection. 

Mr. H. P. Mody: If that is so, we shall what we can do in the 
way of inducing our friend the Commerce Member to meet us in the 
Select Committee, but I thought my friend, Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad, stated 
that the wnole of this measure was somewhat funny in that it sought to 
restore a pi.ee level ..... 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: Thu is it. 

Mr. H. P. Mody: Well, I do not think my friend has properly appre- 
ciated what the underlying object is. It is not the object of restoring 
any sort of price level; the whole object is to put smaller industries on 
the same competitive basis on which they stood two or three years ago. 
Whether m 1931 they were in a position to compete against the onslaught 
of Japanese imports is another matter, but the whole idea of the Bill is 
to put Indian industries on the same level as they stood in 1931. 

•Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: And not in 1929? 

Mr, H. P. Mody: I have already said that it is arguable whether 
Indian industries were in a position to compete in 1931, and it is a matter 
'vo shall go into in the Select Committee. But there is just one fly in 
tho ointment, and that is the Commerce Member’s adherence to the most 
favoured nation clause. Now, Sir, T do recognise the difficulty of the 
Commerce Member in doing awav with the principle of the most favoured 
notion clause in view of the insistence which the representatives of Japan 
placed upon it, but I would just like to say to my friend that this most 
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favoured ration clause is being attacked by commercial opinion in most 
countries, and various Governments are carefully examining its implica- 
tions. My friend must have seen that, during the last two or three days, 
Lancashire has entered the fray. Lancashire wants to know why the most 
favoured ration clause should be adhered to in spite of the fact that 
industries are dying out and cannot withstand the onslaught of Japanese 
competition. I would also like to mention in this connection a fact which f 
1 think, is very well known to the Commerce Member that many 
countries have been very clever about the application of the clause, 
notably France, which, four years ago, gave the go-by practically to the 
obligations arising from it under the excuse that other countries vfith whom 
it had tr-id * treaties had depreciated their currency. What I just want 
to say is, and 1 once again admit the difficulties of my Honourable 
friend, the Commerce Member, that after all the most favoured nation 
treatment is not that sacrosanct thing in commercial treaties which it 
used to be a few )ears ago. 

The on*\ argument that I have heard against the Bill is that it affects 
the consumers’ interests. The consumers’ interests are bound to be 
affected whenever there is a measure for the protection of industries. But 
I have always urged, and T will urge once again that the consumer has 
no right to expect to go on buying at uneconomic prices. If by protec- 
tion the price to the consumer was unduly raised and if it turned out 
that he was being exploited in some wav through a tariff wall, then I can 
understand the consumer's argument. But the' consumer cannot come 
forward and say, I am getting things for next to nothing, and let me 
continue to get them. If such an argument were to be pushed to its 
logical con- fusion, the only thing that would happen would be that India 
would continue for all time to export her raw materials and import manu- 
factured ! rticlos, and the industrial progress of the country would he 
completely at a standstill I say that the House could be well advised 
in accord'n r this measure of a far reaching character its most cordial 
approval, and in thanking the Honourable the Commerce Member for having 
the courage and the vision to help b^ one single measure so many 
industries, a thing which has not happened before in the history of tariff 
legislation in this country. Sir, I heartily support the Bill 

Mr. A H Ghuznavi ("Dacca rum Mvincnsingh: Muhammadan Rural) 1 
To iriy mind it seems to me that this piece of legislation is amazing. In 
whose intotsts are we making this legislation? Surely not in the interests 
of the manses, surely not in the interests of the hosiery industry of this 
country. In the first place, the hosiery industry in India if? not an 
established industry. In the second place, the protection that we are giving 
is not sufficient protection to the hosiery industry at all. Therefore, you 
are only raising the prices which will hit the masses. My Honourable 
friend, the Commerce Member, has taken the statistics of i931 and 1982 
as the basis of his argument that the imports from Japan 
have been increasing from year to year. WeJJ, Sir, let me ask this House 
to go*bnok to the figures from 1927. In 1927-28, the imports were 
24,02,617 dozens 

^Phe Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore (Member for Commerce and Rail- 
ways): May I ask the Honourable Member whether that is from all 
countries or from Japan? 
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Mr. A. H. Ghuznavi: All countries. 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: That is right. 

Mr. A. H. Ghuznavi: Even then I shall be able to show, when this 
ftill emerges from the Select Committee, that most of that came from 
Japan; I am preparing the statistics. In 1928-29, the imports were 
20,41,350 cozens; in 1929-30, 29,04,960 dozens. The Commerce Member 
takes the figure from 1931-82 when the imports were 12,90,635 dozens, 
and it has risen to 25,89,698 dozens in 1932-33 and, in 1933-34, for the 
first eight months, to 22 lakhs dozens. Has my Honourable friend forgotten 
the manch to Dharsana by Mr Gandhi in 1930-31? Has he forgotten the 
boycott movement? The period which he has taken is the period when 
all foreign imports were reduced by 60 per cent., if not more. What I 
want to show is that the imports from Japan have not increased in the 
way it used to before the boycott movement was started. 


Mr. B. Das (Orissa Division • Non-Muhammadan) : There was no 
boycott of hosiery. 


Mr. A. H. Ghuznavi: There was boycott of every foreign import, not 
only of ho :ery, but of every type of foreign goods. Well, Sir, what is 
the position? After the boycott movement and the Civil Disobedience 
Movement — our gratitude goes to Lord Willingdon and his administration 
lor having put an end to that bo> cott movement and the Civil Disobedience 
Movement — the trade is being restored to its normal conditions. It lias 
been said that fhe depreciation of yen has been so terrible, so exacting 
that it luw brought down the prices of Japanese goods in India, and, 
therefore, the Indian industry cannot compet. in that abnormal condition. 
Let us noi forget that the world economic conditions have affected every 
type of goods in the whole world. Lt is not due to the depreciation of 
U‘ii alone, but the fact remains that the depreciation is due to the 
economic depression throughout the world. Wh\, then, come up with 
this extraordinary duty, this specific duty, and not allow the masses to 
enjoy the lower prices wha h circumstances have enabled them to enjoy? 
I will instantly show that by depreciation of the yen the prices have not 
gone down very much, but you must bear in mind that Japan is buying 
cotton from Lidia, and the depreciation of the sen means higher prices 
paid to the cotton grower. And the depreciation of the yen has not taken 
away the cost of production in Japan. Therefore, on the whole the 
prices cannot go dow T n too low’ due to the depreciation of the yen. It is 
3ue certainly to the world-wide depression where all commodities have 
gone down in value. I ask iny Honourable friend, the Commerce Member, 
what he h is done to restore the prices of the foodstuffs, the prices of other 
commodities. Why is it that you are fo anxious to restore the price for 
a handful of industrialists who want, to make a profiteering business by 
the imposition of this heavy duty? Are you not here to look to the 
interests of the masses whose needs can be supplied at a cheaper cost if 
this tax is not put on to the prices? Would not the House be surprised 
to find that there could not have been the depreciation of yen to thVextent 
of 240 per cent, which they have imposed? Now, Sir, T will demonstrate 
that by showing the samples and mentioning the prices. 


This is a piece of undervest. Its c.i.f. price was 10 annas a dozen; 
add to it the ad valorem duty of 25 per cent, and the price comes to 12 
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annas and 6 pies. What is the result today? You have to add to the 
original price of 10 annas lis. 1-8-0, and, therefore, it is now saleable 
in the maiket for lis. 2-2 0 a dozen. I challenge the industrialists who 
are representing the industrial interests to manufacture this article even 
at Es. 2-2-0 a dozen? 

Mr. J. Ramsay] Scott (United Provinces: European): I would take 
a contract now to supply any amount at Es. 1-4-0 a dozen. 

Mr. A. H. Ghuznavi: The Honourable Member himself has shown that 
the Government have replied in answer to a question that the production 
in this country only of hosiery is to the extent of 23 per cent, of the imports* 
How can the Honourable Member, therefore, supply hosiery to the whole 
of India when his figures of December 1933 show that he can only produce 
23 per cent, of the impoits? 

Mr. S. C. Sen (Bengal National Chamber *of Commerce : Indian Com- 
merce) : F think the information given by the Government is wrong and 
I will show it in niy speech. 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: It is an under-estimate. 

Mr. A. H. Ghuznavi: Then, Sir, take another piece of undervest. 
This was priced at 10 annas and | pie per dozen. Es. 1-8-0 has now been 
added to it, with the result that it is unsaleable at that price. Is it 
due to the depreciation of the yen? The whole argument was that the 
protection should be given to the industries owing to the depreciation of 
the yen. is this Es. 1-8-0 due to the depreciation of the yen? 

Then, Sir, I will show another article. This is the children’s sock. 
Its price is four annas a dozen and it can only be sold at that price. The 
specific dut/ imposed on this sock is 10 annas per dozen. Surely nobody 
is going to buy this sock for 14 annas a dozen. Sir, I ask: Are you 
going to impose this duty for the benefit of these handful of industrialists? 
Would you not look to the needs of the masses? 

Mr. N. M. Joshi (Nominated Non-Official): Is that a good stuff? Will 
it last evjn for a week? 

Mr. A. H. Ghuznavi: Why do you deprive the masses of these socks 
which you cannot manufacture here at that price? 

Mr. J. Ramsay Scott: The whole point of this protection is to enable 
us to manufacture. 

Mr. A. H. Ghuznavi: At the cost of the consumers. Sir, later on, 
when this Bill emerges from the Select Committee, I will be able to show 
„ to this House that the depreciation of yen is responsible only to the extent 
of 10 or 15 per cent of the rise. Surely the depreciation of the yen does 
not jUjJKfv the Honourable the Commerce Member to impose a dutv of 
240 per cent. T ask if the hosiery industry in India is an established 
industry? No one would bo more pleased than myself to give this industry 
all the support needed if it was an established industry. It is an ineffi- 
cient industry, and you cannot put efficiency into inefficiency by protection. 
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The same a the case with the orphans of Bombay. Thq guardian of the 
orphans oi Bombay, who is sitting here, comes to this House year m 
and year cut with a beggar’s bowl for protection. Whatever protection 
vou may give them, let me prophesy that they will not be able to survive, 
because the efficiency is not there. Give them as much as you like from 
the pocket of the tax-payer, but you will not be able to save them. 

Mr, Gh Morgan (Bengal : European) : That does not matter. 

Mr. A. H. Ghuznavi: It does matter to the masses or the persons 
who pay. Sir, I have been reading this Bill carefully. One of the items 
ib earthenware. As far as I remember, there was a pottery works in 
Bengal, tynt I do not know what is the condition of that pottery works 
at present. 1 think it has either gone into liquidation, or it is going. 

Mr. S. 0. Sen: It is not going into liquidation. 

Mr. A. H. Ghuznavi: Is my friend a Director of that "Company ? 

Mr. S. 0. Sen: I have nothing to do with that Company. 

Mr. D. K. Lahiri Chaudhury (Bengal : Landholders) : Have you taken 
up the brier of the hosiery industry? 

Mr. A. H. Ghuznavi: I have taken up the brief of the masses. Now, 
Sir, lot us take domestic earthenware, China and porcelain cups. These 
cups are sold at 10 annas a dozen and the protection duty is also put 
at 10 annas a dozen. The saucers are being sold at the rate of five annas 
a dozen ind the protection duty is also five annas a dozen, with the result 
that the\ w ill not be available for less than 10 annas a dozen. May I ask, 
in whose interests this duty is being imposed? 

Mr. O. S. Ranga Iyer (Rohilkund and Kumaon Divisions : Non-Muham- 
madan Rural) : In the interests of Gwalior Potteries. 

Mr. A. H. Ghuznavi: Yes, in the interests of a Plate, ‘Hot even of 
British India. 

Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer: You believe in Federation. 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce (Member for Industries and Labour) : 
The Gwalior Pottery has a factory in Delhi. # 

Mr. A. H. Ghuznavi: Can that Gwalior Pottery supply the require- 
ments of the whole of India? 

Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer: Give it a chance. 

Mr. A. H. Ghuznavi: It cannot supply even one per cent, of the 
requirements of the whole of India. Teapots are now sold at thre^tmas 
and those teapots will have to be Scfld at four annas plus three 
annas, that is, seven annas. Milk-jug, sold at' one anna, will have to be 
8old at two artnas; at double the price! In whose interest? In that of 
the Gwalior Potteries. I could have understood it if you wanted it for 
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the purpose of revenue. You say: “I do not want to do it for that, I 
am giving this — what? Protection against the depreciation of the yen.” 
1 ask, is this cent, per cent, increase called for, to meet the deprecia- 
tion of the yen by a corresponding amount? Which, then, is the indus- 
try which will receive this protection ? The Gwalior Potteries will have 
this protection. My Honourable friend gave an example of lead pencils. 
They have come down to ten pies a dozen. So he has very kindly put on 
a specific duty of one anna. Therefore, the poor people will now have to 
buy those pencils at one anna and ten pies! Is there any pencil factory 
in the world that can produce pencils at ten pies per dozen ? I should like 
to have an answer. Can any pencil factory in the world, excepting those 
in Japan, produce a dozen pencils for ten pies? Still, the poor masses 
will have to pay one anna more per dozen. You don’t use pencils of the 
10 pies a dozen/ variety in your office. Sir, it is the masses who do and 
the\ will have to suffer. Then, again, the Honourable the Commerce 
Member was 'giving us an illustration oi umbrellas. The depreciation of 
the yen has't&duced the price of umbrellas from a price of Rs. 1-1-0 
to nine anrihs, find, therefore, he has kindly put on eight annas as the 
specific duty ^o/as to raise the price to Rs. 1-1-0. Now, is there any 
umbrella factory here in India which makes umbrellas? They all assemble 
the foreign materials. Even the handle, the bamboo handle, is imported 
(.1 voice: “Not everywhere ”) Hut if the poor masses are getting cheap 
umbrellas for nine annas, why do you deprive them by putting on an 
eight annas specific duty ? For whose interest, for whose benefit ? If 
you look to the item of umbrellas, you will find even toy umbrellas have 
gone up, because of the specific duty of eight annas, — and these used to 
be sold at two to three annas. Then, also, the case of parasols wdiich 
are not made in India at all, not even assembled. In whose interest are 
you putting on the eight annas for parasols? Well, it seems to me that 
the Honourable the Commerce Member has Been trying to follow what 
Mr. Gandhi wants us to do. “Have only your loin cloth and nothing 
else. 1 will deprive you of your vest, 1 will d''pri\t you of your um- 
brellas, have a sun-bath and a ram-bath, they are good for your health.” 
(.1 noire: “Catch cold and die.”) 

i 4 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt (Burdwan Division. Non-Mnluunmadan Rural; 
Why not deprive yourself of the loin cloth also? 

Mr. A. H. Ghuznavi: In whose interest, I ask? You don't want 
this money for your revenue. What industries are you protecting by 
depriving the masses of protection from sun and rain? ( A voice : “And 
from the bittei cold.”) 

Mr. B. Das: And what about the bitter hunger? 

Mr. A. H. Ghuznavi: My friend, Mr. Ramsay Scott, was saying that 
he could produce these at Rs. 1-4-0 a dozen. Sir, let me prophesy here 
that neither the Indian industries nor the importers nor anybody else will 
be a$$istcd by this protective duty. Once you have imposed this duty, 
forei^h Japanese imports will bo stopped, because it is not saleable at 
that price Nobody would buy Japanese stuff which t^ay could get for 
12£ annas a dozen ^>r fes. 2-2-0 a dozen. Even if they produced it at 
Rs. 1-4-0, the masses are iiot going to buy. They will resort to the other 
altcAative, and I have seen shops started already in Calcutta selling 
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cut piece cloths; they will make their cut piece cloth shirts as they call 

which are sold now in Calcutta in hundreds and substitute them for 
these vests either made here or imported from Japan, because that 
Japanese imported vest could only be sold at one anna each and not at 
three annas which will be the price after paying this Rs. 1-8-0 a dozen 
specific duty. The masses will all resort to those cut piece cloth shirts, 
unless they" choose to follow Mr. Gandhi and have only a loin cloth. It 
ill neither help any industry, nor will it help the importers and the 
masses. Then the Honourable the Commerce Member said in his speech 
that this was a temporary measure; he w r as not giving a substantive protec- 
tion to the Indian industries. It was a temporary measure, he said, because 
the depreciation of the yen had so reduced prices that the local industries 
would not be able to compete. And he says: “I have taken the figures 
of 1931 and 1932 when the industries did not approaoh^me for any pro- 
tection as they could go on competing with the » Japanese*' imports.” My 
friend has forgotten that in 1931-32, in respect of which he^ays no com- 
plaint made, there could be no complaint. Nobody Voyl^'buy foreign 
goods then, — there was the boycott, and the Civil Disobedience Movement. 

< * * 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: The Honourable * Member is a 
little wrong in his figures. T said “1930-1931 

% 

Mr. A. H. Ghuznavi: That is no doubt right, but was not the Civil Dis- 
obedience Movement started in April, 1930? It continued during the 
whole of 1930 and 1931. 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: My Honourable friend attributed 
the figures 1931-32 to me. I merely wanted to correct that. 

Mr. A. H. Ghuznavi: The Civil Disobedience Movement was started 
in April, 1930, and the local industries had no complaint, of course. High 
price or low price, nobody would buy foreign goods, and the imports, there- 
fore, fell to the tune of 60 or 70 per cent. Then, Sir, I see from this Bill 
that there is no clause of exemption as there was when the imposition 
of the duty was made on wheat. In that case the Bill had a clause that 
the existing contracts prior to the date of introduction of tbu^ Bill w'ould 
be exempted. There is no such clause here. Now, w T hy do you penalise 
these innocent importers who never knew’ your mmd that you w’ere going 
to jump up to 240 per cent, of protective duties? Why do you penalise 
them by not exempting the existing contracts bond fide , made prior to 
^our announcement of these high and impossible duties? Sir, tons and 
tons of goods are lying in the bonded warehouses, duty not paid. It i| no 
use paying the duty. It is better to throw them away in the Gadget* 
rather than pay the duty and take the goods to your godowns and shops, 
because they are simply unsaleable at that price! 

Mr. J. Ramsay Scott: I am very glad to hear that the Bill is having a 
good effect. 

Mr. A. H. Ghuznavi: Yes, because it pays you. Why penalise them ? 
Why give them differential treatment to thflt which you accorded during 
the time of the Wheat Bill? 

« 

Sardar SantHVngh (West Punjab: Sikh): Siaj I inquire if it is' not a 
fact that notice was given to Japan that the most favoured nation treat- 
ment would eome to an end on the 10th October ? Was that not suffi- 
cient notice ? . 
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Mr. A. S. Ghuznavi: Do ‘you mean to say that they knew that there 
would be a 240 per cent, increase ? 

Sardar Sant Singh: Then what was the meaning of putting an end to 
the most favoured nation treatment? 

Mr. A. H. Ghuznavi: They never knew that an unheard of imposition 
of 240 per cent, increase would be made. Because you are a Member of 
the Assembly, do you think that these poor traders and importers, who 
do not care a twopence as to what is going on on the floor of this House, 
knew what was going to happen to their contracts? 

An Honourable Member: They must suffer for their ignorance. 

Mr. A. H. Ghuznavi: Suffer for their ignorance? Suffer for what you 
had up your sleeves? Why did you not say so openly: “Beware of 
the 10th October”. Did you say that 9 No. The argument was adduced 
that during the budget there has always been a change and the importers 
suffer. Show me any budget in which you have made a change of 240 
per cent, and 200 per cent. There has been a fair and reasonable 
change of 15 or 20 per cent. The trade can bear that, but here you im- 
pose a specific duty and still you say “I am not going to give you exemp- 
tion”. 

Sardar Sant Singh: Does my Honourable friend know that the case of 
diesel oil was disposed of last Session and that no such exemption was 
given to the importer. 

Mr. A. H. Ghuznavi: I need not reply, because I am not giving way. 
As regards wheat, most of the existing contracts were with the European 
firms. That is at the bottom, and here Indian firms are concerned. We 
must confer this boon on a handful of industrialists. There is only one 
man who has made all this noise and he comes from Burma. He is one 
of the importers and also manufacturers. He is the man who has made 
all this noise. 

Mr. J. Ramsay Scott: Is the Honourable Member aware that Japanese 
suppliers have threatened to boycott this man if he asks for protection for 
Indian manufactures? 

Mr. A. H. Ghuznavi: I shall have to inquire from the Japanese Dele- 
gation before I give an answer. 

Mr. J. Ramsay Scott: I am prepared to supply you with the letter. 

Mr. A. H. Ghuznavi: Unless you do that, I am not going to accept your 
statement. 

Mr. J. Ramsay Scott: 1 shall be very pleased to. 
x 

Mr. A. &« Ghuznavi: I ask this Honourable House whether, on the 
facts that I have placed before it, it feels that the imposition of these 
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specific duties will be in the interest of the masses. I hope the House will 
look into the Bill carefully after it emerges from the Select Committee. 

Mr. 0. 8. Ranga Iyer: Sir, when I came to this House, my intention 
was not to speak, much less to listen, but to proceed expeditiously with 
this Bill, so that, after our work in the Select Commitee, we could place 
it on the Statute-book, but after the speech of the staunch supporter of 
the Japanese masses, which we listened to just now, I thought it was my 
duty to take up the cudgels on behalf of India. Sir, the speech that 
the Honourable gentleman from Calcutta made was in the name of the 
masses, I admit but the masses of Japan, for the policy of the Japanese 
Government has been to solve the question of unemployment by heavily 
subsidizing their industries even to the extent of dumping their products 
into other countries, so that instead of giving doles, as in England, they 
might give wages to their men in Japan. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: Very good policy. 

Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer: My friend, Mr. Joshi, says: “It is very good 
policy”. T admit and I hope a time will come when we will also solve 
our unemployment problem on those lines, but it is a very bad policy for 
us to solve the unemployment problem of Japan and add to the severity 
of unemployment in this country. 1 am willing to take the facts, if not 
the arguments of my Honourable friend. He said, in the course of his 
speech, or rather he admitted that Japan feeds the masses of India to 
the extent of 77 per cent. If that were so, I should like to ask him 
whether he wants to deprive the depressed classes of Indian industrialists, 
a minority of 23 per cent., of their industrial existence and the poor de- 
pendents, the labourers, of their job. It is all well and good 

Mr. J. Ramsay Scott: The smallest figure I got was 25,000. 

Mr. A. H. Ghuznavi: That is the figure that has been given by the 
Honourable the Commerce Member. 

Mr. J. Ramsay Scott: 1 very much doubt the 3,000 figure: 

Mr. 0 S. Ranga Iyer: I am prepared for arguments’ sake to accept 

12 Noon ^ 1UjUl ^ e three thousand which the Honourable gentleman on 
behalf of Japan has been pleased to present to us. But if 
it came to a choice between two evils, much as I sympathise 
with human suffering, I would rather have three million people 
in Japan starve than that three thousand of my own countrymen 
should be starved by enforced unemployment. (Hear, hear.) 
But the facts are different, the figures are different, and if he takes 
into consideration every single item that is to be protected, he will 
understand that not 3,000 but many thousands will go without job if the 
Japanese flood is not to be dammed. It is this damming of the Japanese 
flood into this country by the erection of a big tariff barrier, provisionally 
to begin with, I hope permanently later on 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: Will the Honourable Member define the meaning 
°f the word “dam”? 

Mr. 0* S. Ranga Iyer: It is “D A M”. Then wo were told that there 
is such a thing as depreciation of the Japanese yen and we were told 
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that it was only to this extent and not to the other extent. Whenever 
figures are presented by any foreign country or on behalf of any foreign 
country, not having the opportunity carefully to examine and study and 
analyse those figures and those facts, we must approach tbepi with some 
suspicion and, not being in the confidence to the extent to which the 
Honourable Member hinted lie was of the Japanese people in regard 
either to the manipulation of their currency or to tho extent to which it 
affects our people, I can only say that I cannot share his appreciation of 
Japanese depreciation of currency so far as our country is concerned. He 
said, rather his whole pose has been, “here I am speaking for the masses”. 
There was a time when we people were described as a microscopic minority 
and wails used to come on behalf of the masses, they used to oome from 
the countrymen of my Honourable friend, Sir Leslie Hudson, who sits 
in front of me. That was in the last century when there was a dispute 
between us and th^m in regard to who represents the masses. At this 

time that dispute, so far as England is concerned, is isolated to the 
Churchill group, but so far as India is concerned it appears to be elevated 
to the Gliuziiavi cum Japanese group. (Laughter.) He took up a truly 
humanitarian attitude, a humanitarianism avowedly on behalf of the Indian 
masses — a humanitarianism which loves every country except its own, and 
then he went to ‘‘the orphans of Bombay” with the “beggar's bowl” 
which was a Japanese bowl and he talked of inefficiency. If he under- 
stood, as I know he understands, the elements of economics, he will concede 
that the very way to protect an industry rendered inefficient by time and 
fate and the world-wide depression, the very way to render it efficient is 
to give it the requisite protection. He said in one breath, “Oh I it is not 
adequate enough”. Suppose, and there my Honourable friend, Mr. 
Ramsay Scott, will stand by him, suppose we want the protection to be 
more adequate than the Government are prepared to make it adequate, 
because they also have some soft comer for Mr. Ghuznavi'g consumers, 
will my Honourable friend then support this piece of legislation? IE* 
cannot have it both ways, he says in one breath that it is inadequate and 
m another breath he says that you must not have it at all. Let us have 
; t quite clear from him whether he says it is not sufficiently high tariff. 
Well, then, Mr Mody, would have made a different speech. He (Mr 
Ghuznavi) would have walked no| with a beggar's bowl, but with c > 
broker’s heart into the Bombay camp. I think, Sir, that the Honourable 
Member, who is a number of the Select Committee could have kept his 
powder dry. He waxed eloquent about the plight of children if fhev 
did not have Japanese wares. Mr. Joshi, with his usual sense of humour 
and vigilance, asked him how long did they last. The Honourable Member 
said: "That is no consideration, the masses should be cheated into buvine 
something that does not last". He then said that the undervests of 
children were not made in this country. Tf only he went to Cawnpore or 
if he raised that question in his Select Committee, he will understand that 
there is at least one factory in Cawnpore which produces undervests to 
the extent of 40 per cent, of its total production T live in the neighbour- 
hood of Cawnpore and I ought to know it. Then, Sir, he talked of 
certain defunct Bengal Potteries and he imagined that the Gwalior Potteries 
nearer home in Delhi were somewhere in the Gwalior State. Surelv a* 
between Japan and the Indian States he ought to know whose interest 
to choose, not tbos.. of the Japanese people and the Japanese masses, hut. 
the starving masses of the Indian States as he had something to do with 
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the shaping of the Federation that we see coming sailing on the wind. 
Then he went on to the boycott movement. I think the boycotterg must 
at least be glad to this extent that they are on Mr. Ghuznavi’s bruin, 
]3ut if he shared a greater enthusiasm for the killing of the boycott move- 
ment than the Honourable the Commerce Member, I can only say that 
he is out-Heroding Herod. Sir, I am not here to pronounce blessings on 
Lord Willi ngdon’s administration for having killed the boycott movement 
if they have killed it at all. Nor am I here on the contrary to draw a 
distinction between Lord Willingdon’s Government and the Honourable the 
Commerce Member. Probablv the Honourable Member from Calcutta has 
a greater enthusiasm for Lord: Willingdon’s Government than the Honour- 
able the* Commerce Member! These are facts ^\hich the House can jud^e 
for itseH To say that the Civil Disobedience Movement lias proved a 
greater weapon than the Honourable Member’s piece of legislation is a 
kind of compliment to the civil disobedience people who will surely be 
encouraged by Mr. Ghuzmivi’s lead and that leads him to say: “I am 
amazed at this piece of legislation”. 1 can only say, I am amazed at 
the kind of association he made between the civil disobedience people and 
the Japanese movement. Probably there is an understanding between 
them according to him, an understanding which Mahatma Gandhi will, I 
am sure, if he is iroing to talk upon politics, strongly repudiate. Then the 
Honourable Member talked about the hosiery industry and he asked: 
“Does such a thing exist in this country?” It is not “an established 
industry”. But the best way to dis-establish that industry is not to pass 
this piece of legislation. 

Lastly, my .Honourable fiiend, Mr. Maswood Ahmad, wants circulation 
Probably Mr. Ghuznavi who shares the same enthusiasm will not serve 
on the Select Committee. The rule in this House with this kind of people 
seem** to be what Lewis Carroll put m his Alice in the Wonder Land" 
The rule is "Jam tomorrow and jam yesterday, but no jam today ” . 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: What is the meaning? 

Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer: T shall explain to my Honourable friend. From 
the 22nd December onwards, this Bill has been treated as though it has 
comp into law and money has been and is being collected That is the 
r jftm \esterday. And if circulation of the Bill, that is by and bye which 
will be tomorrow or never, is to be carried, that is “jam tomorrow”; and 
the jam of yesterdav that has been consumed will have to be returned. 
Mr. Ghu/navi believes in the jam yesterday and tomorrow and not in 
jam today. (Applause.) 

Sir Abdur Rahim (Calcutta and Suburbs: Muhammadan Urban)* Sir, the 
issues raised by this Rill are undoubtedly not of a very easy nature which 
can be disposed of with a light heart. One cannot help wishing that as the 
Honourable the Commerce Member was able to conclude an agreement 
with Japan with regard to piece-goods and yarn, he had equally been able 
to conclude an agreement with reference to the articles mentioned in the 
Bill. The whole political world is now in a state of unrest with reference 
to economic matters and no one knows where this is going to end. I am 
sorry to find, Sir, that our country also is being dragged into this vortex. 
I do not say that it could have been avoided,, but the fact has still to be 
Regretted that we should havo been drawn to this economic war. Now, so 
lar as this House is concerned, we have deliberately adopted a policy of 

B 
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discriminating protection, and whether the interests of one country or 
another are affected this policy of ours we cannot help it. We have 
to go forward with it, because it is the need of India that it should be 
industrialised. At the same time, we have to be very careful in pursuing 
this policy not to injure our own interests, the interests of the people of 
this country. Sir Joseph Bhore can never be charged with not being 
absolutely lucid in stating his case, but in this matter I have not been 
able to follow exactly the character of the Bill before the House and what 
is sought to be achieved by it. He started by saying, — and l am making 
these remarks so that the matter may be elucidated, — that this Bill is not 
designed to give substantive protection to any industries. I think that is 
correct, 1 mean that is a correct report of his statement as it has appeared 
in the papers. 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: Sir, may I explain? It should be 

read with a statement that I made during the course of my speech when 
I amplified that phrase. T made it clear that we were not really giving 
substantive protection in this Bill, in pursuance of the policy of discrimi- 
nating protection. 

Sir Abdur Rahim: Then I am still not sure that I can follow this some- 
what subtle distinction. But let us proceed. I think the ground on which 
he based this Bill was that it has become necessary or it will be to the 
advantage of the country to restore the competitive conditions which 
prevailed in 1930-31 in these articles. I have tried to understand what 
that means and I take it, having regard to the scope and provisions of the 
Bill, that it means that he wishes to raise the price level of these 
commodities to what prevailed in those years. That price level has been 
seriously affected by what he has called, I believe, abnormal Japanese 
competition. Now this question of rise in price level is one of very great 
complexity. If you raise the price level of certain articles and, at the 
same time, you are not able to raise the price level of other commodities, 
then it cannot be to the advantage of the consumers, — the general public, — 
and to the benefit of the country. Now, we know that in another country, 
— America, — President Roosevelt has been making very strenuous efforts 
to raise the price level, and we know that was one of the objects of the 
World Economic Conference, but they did not succeed. Here in this counir 
try our main industry is agriculture and the price of agricultural products 
has gone down to a very low figure. T believe it is about one-third of 
what it used to be, or at any rate something near that figure. Those are 
the people that consume most of the articles which are included in this 
Bill. What will be the result? The result will naturally be that the con- 
sumers, that is the agriculturists of the country, having lost the greater 
portion of their purchasing power, would not be able to buy articles of this 
category unless they are available at prices now within their reach. That, 
I take it, is the inevitable result. In that case the only result can be that 
they will be deprived of the use of these articles unless, of course, our own 
indigenous industries such as exist arc able to lower their own prices. But 
that is not the object of this Bill. The object of this Bill indeed is to raise 
the prices higher, and in some cases by a very large percentage indeed, 
than what prevails at present and what is within the reach of the agri- 
cultural population which means about 75 or 80 per cent, of the population 
of the entire country. Isow, Sir, it is very doubtful that even the people who 
manufacture these articles will really be able to help their own industries by 
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this measure. This is, again, one of the matters which has to be very carefully 
examined in the Select Committee. There will be no difficulty, 1 take it, 
in this House for the Bill to be taken to the Select Committee, and it is in 
the Select Committee that many important questions that arise have to 
he carefully examined. So far as raising the prices is concerned, I do not 
think that alone will be of any benefit to the country. liaising the prices 
of certain articles is undoubtedly a measure of protection against foreign 
competition. If you look at it from that point of view, — and that is really 
the point of view which, I take it, even the Honourable the Commerce 
Member has in mind, — then there are many other aspects of the question 
which have to bo investigated with a great deal of care. I_am not satisfied 
that there was any good reason why the Tariff Board, which has been 
instituted for this very purpose, should not have been asked to inquire into 
the matter and place before the country and this House the results of 
their investigation. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra (Chittagong and Bajshahi Divisions: Non-Muhammadan 
Rural): They have inquired into it, but the report has not been published 
though repeatedly asked for in this House. 

i Sir Abdur Rahim: I was not aware of that and I stand corrected: I 
take it that is the fact .... 


The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: What did my Honourable friend say? 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra: Has not the Tariff Board also inquired about the 
hosiery industry in their general report on textiles ? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: Yes. 

Sir Abdur Rahim: I am not only thinking of the hosiery industry, but 
of all the articles that are in this Bill .... 


The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: I do not want to interrupt my 
Honourable friend; but I would like to make an explanation which might 
to some extent remove his difficulties or at any rate reduce them. Had the 
case of these 30 or 40 industries been remitted to the Tariff Board, I am 
afraid that action w r ould have been delayed possibly for two or three years; 
but the case of each industry was examined by the President of the Tariff 
Board and the Director General of Statistics, so that we have in the case 
of each industry, m respect of which we have acted, an authoritative investi- 
gation upon which we have based our conclusion. 


Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: Can you lay that before the Assembly? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: T will be able to supply my Honour- 
able friend with all the relevant figures that they gathered during the course 
of their investigation. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: Do I understand that these figures will be made 
available to all the Members or only to Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad ? 

Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: Certainly all the information which 
Select Committee requires will be placed before it. 

R 2 
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1 fir. D* E. Lahdri Ohaudhury: How will it bo possible to supply it 
within a week to the Select Committee? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: I will do my very best, as we deal 
with each item, to supply the relevant figures. 

* 

Hr. N. M. Joshi: Do I understand the Honourable Member correctly 
that he will supply the information only to the members of the Select 
Committee or to all the Members of the Legislature ? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: It is a little difficult to supply all 
the information that may be given in reply to requests of members of the 
Select Committee, afterwards in the form of a memorandum to the whole 
House. 

Sir Abdur Rahim: I understand, therefore, whatever the nature of the 
investigation lias been, that there has not been the sort of investigation 
which the Tariff Board would make. There has been some investigation, 
I understand, by the President of the Tariff Board and some official of the 
Government of Jndia which is — and I should like to be corrected if my 
impression is wrong — merely this, that there has been a collection of certain 
figures: I do not know whether the persons interested in these industries 
have been examined and whether the question lias been approached from 
the view point whether the industries concerned would have a fair chance 
of establishing themselves within a reasonable time if these duties are 
imposed .... 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: May I also supply information on 
that point to the Honourable the Leader of the Opposition? I think I 
made it clear on the first day on which I spoke that, after a preliminary 
investigation, a very exhaustive questionnaire was drawn up : this question- 
naire was circulated to every industry that had applied for safeguarding 
under the Act and to every Chamber of Commerce; and they were given 
every opportunity of establishing their case before these two gentlemen 
who were preparing and collecting the figures. 

Sir Abdur Rahim: T have had some experience of questionnaires and 
questions. But mere questions and questionnaires and their answer on 
paper do not carry things very far. The matter has to be probed after 
the answers have been given very carefully. You have got to test the figures 
to see how far they are correct. For instance, as regards each of these 
industries you will have to find out whether, as a matter of fact, since 1930 
or 1931, their production has declined or their sales have declined, whether 
the dividends of the manufacturers also have declined and it can he found 
from the records of income-tax to what extent they have in fact been 
affected. I wonder if any investigation of that character was made, because 
that is the real question befoie this House. We cannot agree to anv 
measure which does not seek effectively to protect certain indigenous promis- 
ing industries. That is the policy to wljieh-*we are committed. We are 
not committed to any policy of giving doles to certain industries, because 
they are cl amorous or clamant. I have been feeling very uneasy for some 
time because of the petitions that come so frequently before the Assembly 
or the Government fu v d* !cs to industries. If we go on at this rate, the 
Government of India* will find that its e$chqquer will soon be depleted 
I want effective protection for industries which have a chance to live and 
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axo w. Has any inquiry been made with that object, in view ? At any rate, 
] take it, the members of the Select Committee will have to satisfy them- 
selves whether by imposing these duties and by raising to a much higher 
if'\el the prices of these commodities we are really going to help these 
industries to establish themselves and thereby ultimately benefit the 
country. So fai we have had tio infoi motion on that point and I do not 
think the Honourable the Commerce Member attempted to satisfy the 
Ifouse that, if we allowed this Bill to pass, then in that ease these indus- 
l t .j (lt| will be safeguarded and they will have a fair chance of establishing 
themselves, ff that be proved,. 1 for one will give every support to the 
incisure. This measure, therefore, lias to be examined in the Select 
Committee from that point of view, because that is' the essential and real 
point for consideration. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitral That is not tin* Government's case. 

An Honourable Member: That cannot be done in seven days. 

Sir Abdur Rahim: If that is not so, merely putting money into the 
pockets of a certain number of individuals is not our concern. If you 
raise the prices of these goods, surely there are other classes of goods as 
well which are entitled to protection, take the agricultural products of the 
country upon wliicli millions of people have to subsist: why not raise the 
prices of these? Can you devise any measure by which you can raise the 
piices of the agricultural products of the country which is really the life- 
blood of this country? If you cannot do that, i should strongly object c.n 
behalf of the public whom I represent to any measure by which money is 
to be put into the pockets of certain individuals or companies. 

An Honourable Member: The Millowners* Association! 

Sir Abdur Rahim: I do not care whether it is the Millowners’ Associa- 
tion or the Hosiery Association or any other association. We have here 
a \erv long list of articles which are going to be subsidised. Even eartnen 
pots have been included. Jfc begins with fish oil, then sugar-candy, heavy 
chemicals, cotton hosiery, glass globes and chimneys for lamps and lanterns 
paints, colours and painter s materials, enamelled iron-ware, electrical 
eai then ware and porcelain, domestic eai thenware, cups, saucers, tea-pots, 
sugar-bowls, jugs, plates, lead pc noils, parasols and sun-shades and fittings 
for umbrellas, tiles of earthenware and porcelain, and ends with woollen 
hosiery, woollen pieeegoods and woollen mixtures. The range is very wide 
indeed, and if you are going to raise the prices of these articles which are of 
cuminon use by the poorer people, then 1 do not see how you can say that 
ns full is going to benefit the country. The people who use articles of this 
‘Mass are in very straitened circumstances at present, and ] should have 
t nought that merely to raise the price level of these articles is not the 
measure that is wanted. I do not know whether this Government have 
, f () bccn aff t'cled bv the campaign that is now going on against Japan, but 
L J()r ono nm ffreat admirer ot Japan, ft is a nation that within living 
memory has been able to establish itself as a world power. Its efficiency 
cannot be doubted. It is not by mere manipulation of her currency that 
• upan has been able to capline a large portion of the world's market in 
y masses of commodities. Even in England, people arc crying that they 
J'annot stand against the Japanese competition. Their goods are finding 
*nr way. everywhere. If that, were nut so, why should we adopt any 
all <iSU , r . e this? T know a great deal of feeling has been aroused among 
VetK 10118 * >y wbiVt * s e° in S in the matter of tariffs, but nobody has 
J been able to solve the position. From the newspapers it appears that 
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in England at present a bitter campaign is going on. Are we going to take 
part in that? We are not masters of our own foreign relations, but why 
should we willingly allow ourselves to be dragged into it? I should strongly 
protest against India being dragged into a controversy of that sort. We are 
entitled to take any measures for the prolection of our industries for the 
benefit of our own country, and whether any such measure hits Japan or 
England, or whether it hits Italy or Germany, makes no difference to us. 
That is our position, and it is not our position that, because Japan has 
proved her efficiency and is capturing a very large portion of the markets 
of the world, we sliotild enler into a campaign against Japan. I know 
that is not the object of the Honourable the Commerce Member; 1 am 
absolutely sure of that. But what will be the position? Unless you can 
prove satisfactorily to the public* oJ this country and to this House that the 
measure which you are advocating is going to enable certain industries 
to establish themselves on a firm footing, unless you can succeed in doing 
that, I for one, and I am sure many Members of this House, would resist 
putting money into the pockets of certain individuals, because they are 
clamourous. Sir, I do not want to staud in the way of this Bill going to 
a Select Committee, but l again wish to impress upon the Commerce 
Member and the Government of India that the Bill raises issues of a very 
difficult nature, of a very complicated nature, economic ns well as political, 
and they should give their best f bought before they pass it. It may he 
possible to pass any measure tlnough this House, I mi the ultimate respon- 
sibility will lie on Sir Joseph Bhore, Sir George Schuster and Sir Brojendra 
Mitter, and not on ns, for any measure that is passed, and they have to 
see whether the measure* they are trying to pass will really benefit the 
country. Sir, as 1 have said, our object is to set* whether this particular 
Bill is going to benefit our country. Our object is not to injure the interests 
of any other country or to advance the interest of any other country. We 
must do our best for our country, and let others take care of themselves. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shaninukluim Ohetty): Today being 
Friday, we have to adjourn now, but before we do so I would like to make 
an announcement. Tins morning 1 had summoned the Loaders of various 
Parties to my room so that i might discuss with them what measures we 
might usefully take to collect money for the Viceroy's Earthquake Belief 
Fund, and it was suggested to me by the gentlemen w T ho assembled in my 
room this morning that we might have a meeting of the Members of the 
Legislative Assembly and discuss tiiis question so that some concerted action 
might be adopted with a view to collecting the money. For this purpose 1 
would invite all Honourable Members to assemble at a meeting here in this 
Chamber this afternoon after the House rises. I propose to adjourn the 
House this afternoon at 4 o'clock so that we might have this meeting at 
10 minutes past 4 in this Chamber. The House now stands adjourned till 
2 o'clock. 

The Assembly then adjourned for Lunch till Two of the Clock. 


The Assembly re-assembled after Lunch at Two of the Clock, Mr. 
President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) in the Chair. 


Mr. N. M. Joshi: Mr. President, I do not wish to speak on the merits 
of the various proposals made by the Government of India in this Bill. 1 
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am not interested in any of these particular industries. I do not wish 
also to speak on the general policy of safeguarding industries as I am 
likelv to have another opportunity of speaking before the House on various 
questions which I could have raised on this Bill, and I could then discuss 
those points with your indulgence at greater length. I shall, therefore, 
content myself by raising one small point of great importance. When 
last year we discussed the Bill for safeguarding industries, I raised the 
point that Government should not only be content with making an enquiry 
into the applications which might be sent by various industries, but that 
they should place before this House a report giving facts regarding those 
industries and pointing out the necessity and the desirability of giving 
them protection. This is what I said on that occasion: 


“T, therefore, suggest to Government that it is not enough that they should make 
an enquiry, hut they should publish a report on the enquiry which they would make 
so that the House will he able to judge the facts which the report will bring out.’* 


The Honourable the Commerce Member may say that in all these 
matters we should trust the Government. May I very humbly tell the 
('oininerce Member that even he w ill agree that the House trusts hirn 
too much. Only yesterday he made a proposition that, constitutionally 
speaking, India has no status to sign international agreements in spite 
of the broad fact blazoned forth all over the world that India is a member 
of the League of Nations and Lidia had signed the Treaty of Versailles, 
lb j.ot the House to agree with him in that statement and I am quite 
sure that if the Commerce Member and the Government of Lidia tomorrow 
ash this House to agree to a proposition that the sun dot's not rise in 
India, they will get a majority for such a proposition. (Laughter.) It is 
not, therefore, a question of the House not trusting the Government of 
India. My suggestion to Government is this that, in the interests of 
the country as a whole, in the interests of all sections of the population 
in this country, it is necessary not only that then' should be an enquiry, 
but there should be a full knowledge to all the people in the country as 
to Hu* facts of the different industries which are going to be protected. 
The one small protection which the people have against an insensate 
policy of any Government or against the demands of the employers and 
the industrialists is the publicity of the facts of the situation. Unfortu- 
nately in Lidia the Government of India do not belie\e in publicity. 1 
am at a loss to understand why the Government of India should be 
afraid of publishing facts. If they say that they are not afraid of publish- 
ing facts, [ want to know why they do not. Is it the question of expendi- 
ture? If it is, let them remember, Mr. President, that these duties will 
give them more than enough money. These duties are not going to be 
levied for securing revenue for the State. If your object had been to get 
revenue, then you could say that you do not want to spare even a small 
Rum like this out of the revenue which you are likely to get out of the 
duties. You are not going to levy these duties for the sake of revenue. 
Then, when you are going to levy these duties and you are likely to get 
a fairly large sum of money, why should you hesitate to spend a little 
rnoney in publishing facts? You yourself admit that you have collected 
fads. You voursolf admit that the President of the Tariff Board and your 
Birector of Statistics have gone into the facts and you are convinced that 
mere is a good case. Then, why should you not publish those facts? Is it 
n ot necessary that we should know w'hat the present position of the industry 
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which i3 going to be protected is, — what is the amount of capital invested, 
how many people are working in those factories, what wages are paid to 
the workers in those factories, what is the cost of production? Surely 
nothing will be lost if the House as a whole and the public generally get 
facts on these points. I, iherefore, suggest to Government that they 
should not ask us to trust them in these matters. I am not suggesting 
that we do not trust them. We trust the Government, and, as 

I have pointed out, we trust the Government too much. But it 
is necessary that, when you are levying these heavy duties, people should 
know the tads. My Honourable friend, Mr. Gliuznavi, pointed out that 
certain industries were not developed in India. 1 do not know the facts. 
He mentioned one pottery industry and vvc were given the example of 
one factory. If there is only one factory — I again state I do not know the 
facts — if there is only one tactory, is it a right method to protect that 

factory by means of raising the prices of the articles for the whole of the 

country? Surely it is not the right method. Let us, therefore, know 

what the facts are, and I hope the Government of India do not see any 
advantage in concealing fads. On the contrary, they should see that 
there is great advantage in giving publicity to the full facts of the situa- 
tion. I hope the Government of India will accept my proposal. 

Sir Muhammad Yakub (Rohilkund and Kumaon Divisions: Muham- 
madan Rural): T am second to none in my desire to see the encourage- 
ment of the indigenous industries of our country; in fact, our great com- 
plaint against the Government has been that the industries of the country 
have not been sufficiently encouraged. Tt. is really surprising that in a 
huge country like Tndia the indigenous industries of the country are so 
poor and meagre. All our motor cars, all our printing presses, all our 
typewriters, all our big machineries, — not only our big machineries, but 
even our watches and spectacles and even the noodle with which a poor 
Indian woman sews her tattered clothes are imported from foreign countries 
I would like to know from the Honourable Member for Industries what 
he lias done, during the last tw r o or three years ot his reginuS, to encourage 
these industries. The Honourable Member for Industries is the first 
Indian, and a nationalist Indian too, to hold the portfolio of Industries 
in the Government of India. 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce (Member for Industries and Labour): 
I am afraid the Honourable Member is mixing up Sir Joseph Bhore and 
myself. 

Sir Muhammad Yakub: I beg your pardon, I mean the Gommerce 
Member The p >rt folios of Commerce and Industries are so intermingled 
w T ith each other that my remarks apply equally to both the Honourable 
Members. 

Mr. B. Das: Dr Jekyll and Mr. Hyde! 

Sir Muhammad Yakub: When an Indian “"Vas called upon to hold the 
portfolio of this important Department, high hopes were entertained that 
he would give a lead to this country and that, during his regimcL w r e 
would find the commerce of India flourishing more than before. But, 
unfortunately, we tmd thai during the last two years no fresh avenues 
have been explored tc expand the commerce of the country. Thousands 
o£,yqupg people of this country are turned out frpm the graduate manu- 
facturing factories, like quinine pills, and we find that there are no aVenues 
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in the country to keep them employed, with the result that dissatisfaction 
•unorig the educated classes in the country is growing every day. 1 would 
‘ the Honourable the Commerce Member what he has done to give 
employment to these people. Will these tariff measures of protection 
F() lve the great problem of our commerce? Certainly not. I am also 
nware of the great hardship under which the country is labouring on 
account of the competition with Japan, and other countries on the conti- 
nent. I am no friend of Japan, or of any other foreign country, and 
cert linly I would be the first to help the Government in passing any 
measures which would help the commerce or the indigenous industries of 
India in competition with foreign countries, but we have to see what is the 
real object of this measure. What is the reason why these duties are 
imposed? The real object of such measures, so far as T can understand 
it, is to help the trading and commercial community of the country. 
Now, let us examine if the measure now before the House would really, 
in any w T av, help the trading and commercial community of the country. I 
do not want to reiterate and recapitulate the facts and details which have 
already been placed before the House by the Honourable Members who 
have preceded me. My Honourable friend, Mr. Ghuznavi, and others 
have shown to the satisfaction of the House that the prices of the com- 
modities which would be affected by the present enactment would rise to 
such a high level that they would become unsaleable in India. I wouhj 
like to ask the Commerce Member what measures he has taken to safeguard 
the interests of those merchants who have made large commitments and 
who have got their contracts made. I would like to know how is the 
Commerce Member going to save from ruin the very large section of the 
commercial community in this country who are trading in hosiery and 
other articles which wdll be affected bv this measure. In 1931, when 
the “Wheat Import Duty Bill” was before this House, I raised the same 
question and T asked the then Commerce Member in the following 
language. 1 said: 

“I want to draw the attention of the Government through you, Sir to the fact 
that in their last Budget they have increased the Customs duty on seve r al articles, for 
instance, on sugar, kerosene oil and other things and there must ha\e been some 
merchant^ who entered into emit i acts before the Finance Bill was introduced and 
passed. Now, what conditions have they imposed to respect contracts with regaul to 
those commodities, namely, sugar and other things’” 

The answer which I received on behalf of tfie Government from Sir 
George llainy was as follows: 

“My Honourable friend, Mauhi Muhammad Yakub, asked what was the reason that 

h ,,ve followed a different procedure in the case of wheat, from what we usually follow 
m the ease of protective duties and the duties ia pc-ed by t he Finance Bill. These are 
perfectly relevant questions, but the answer is given ir the Statement of Objects and 
Beaenns and 1 tried to give it again when ! was .speaking this morning. The point 
u»ally is this, that in m din try ca«e h when a duty is imposed, the price of the article 
j* nPs ll lh «i.d tlie merchant who has to pay the txtia duty is able to get it back f om 
his ( u stonier? In this case, owing to the large surplus of wheat in Northern India, 
JJ 0 anticipated, and the facts ha\e proved us to be correct, that the imposition of 
I le duty would not be followed by higher prices and, consequently, the mills, which 
*‘Vo pi. ued orders ahead for wheat abroad, would not be able to recoup themselves hy 
charging a higher price.” 


Now, Sir, that is exactly the case as regards the present measure. It 
has been shown that the prices of these articles which would be affected 
l) y the new duty would lie increased so much that they would become four 
? r five or even six times their present prices and these articles would 
•become unsaleable. What would be the fate of the merchant community 
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and those traders in the country who have invested their meagre monev 
in this trade and who have made large commitments or have entered into 
contracts, considering that there will not be such an upheaval in the trade 
whieli they are carrying on. J do not want to come in the way of this 
Bill going to the Select Committee, but certainly l would like an under- 
taking from the Honourable the Comnieiee Member that the cases of the 
poor Indians, who are trading in these articles, will bo carefully considered 
and that they will not be thrown into the ditch of ruin by imposing these 
duties all ot a sudden. 

Mr. S. G. Mitra: Sir, when the Honourable the Commerce Member 
moved for reference of this Bill to the Select Committee, J for one thought 
that there would be no dissentient voice as regards this question. It was 
really on account of an insistent demand fiom the industries of the country 
supported by us on the floor of tins House tlut the Government were good 
enough to bring forwaid sucli a legislation. As regards the principle of 
this Bill, namely, safeguarding the indigenous industries against unfair 
competition, due mainly to dopi eciation of ioreign currencies and other 
kindred matters, it is one which is accepted by evervbodv in this 1 rouse 
I can understand the view-point of my friend, Mr. Maswood Ahmad, who 
spoke from the standpoint of the consumers. L think wc on this side of 
the House also agree that, so far as it is not in any way antagonistic to the 
interests of the indigenous industries, the consumois' interests should be 
safeguarded. It should bo the duty of the Select Committee to go through 
this Ihll thoroughly to scrutinise the point that consumers should not he 
subjected to any extra taxation in these very hard times, if they can be 
spared; but as regards the other suggestion of my friend for circulation of 
the Bill, I hope that on further consideration he himself will agree that 
if that is accepted, then the main purpose of (lie Bill will be frustrated, 
as has been explained by my friend, Mr. Rariga Tyer, that after sixty days, 
since the imposition of tins tax from the 22nd of December, 1933, this 
law, even if passed into law, cannot have any retrospective effect and the 
amount of tax realised will have to be refunded. So 1 hope my friend, Mr. 
Maswood Alnnad, will not press his motion. My friend, the Honourable 
Mr. Das, very rightlv urged that we should have been supplied with in- 
formation iii soiut 1 did ail about tin* Japanese trade treaty, as I find, riderring 
to If is Excellency Mr. Sawada’s speech, it is mentioned that in that treaty 
some of these matters were also discussed. L quote His Excellency's own 
words, when lie spoke for the Japanese Delegation: 

“I am happy to state that an agreement of views has been reached between the 
Japanese and hi lian Delegations on all important problems relative to the commercial 
relations between Japan and India, including (1) the most favoured nation treatment to 
be accoided ret iproi ally to the goods of the two countries; 

(2) the negotiations to be held concerning modification of customs duties that may 
adversely affect the trade interests of the two countries; 

(3) the measure to he taken to correct the effects of the exchange fluctuations;' 
fitc., etc. 

So I think Mr. Das’s contention, that it i* very relevant and necessary 
for this House to get some in formation about the details of the negotiations 
and the agreements reach » d between the Japanese Delegation and the 
Government of India, Is quite correct. Here I must make a grievance on 
the further ground about 'be non-publication of the Tariff Board's Report. 
I think it is admitted that the Tariff Board's Report which was submitted 
to the Government of India months ago is a vefry essential and relevant 
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matter which should be known to tlie Members of this House before they 
con be expected to arrive at any correct conclusion. Sir, I do not under- 
stand why, in spite of the question of non-publication of the report being 
brought up here, times without number, this particular report is not being 
published. I do not know with what purpose it has been suppressed 
although it is lung with the Government of India for several months, and 
as the recommendations of the Tariff Board are not binding on the Govern- 
ment of India. The Government of India have to pass their judgment and 
to accept the recommendations as they like and we the Members of this 
Mouse are as much entitled to Our own judgment in criticising those reports. 
Sir, I cannot understand why it should be the special privilege of the Gov- 
ernment for months to keep these reports to themselves and thus deprive 
tins House in spito of insistent demands for those reports at the proper 
time. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad (Patna and Chota Nagpur cum Orissa : Muham- 
madan): Tt will be published two days before I 

Mr. S. C. Mitra: My friend says it will be published two days before, 
but mv complaint is that even today when we are discussing this important 
nutter dealing with some of these items, T am not getting it The com- 
plaint has been repeated by others also that we* are much handicapped for 
not getting a copy of the Tariff Board’s Beport. Another point I would like 
to place before you, Mr. President, is that in Select Committees we usually 
do not get proper time to discuss these matters. Here I draw your parti- 
cular attention, Sir, to the tact that it has become* almost a fashion to 
hustle through all these matters in Select Committee. You know, Sir, that 
in this House, Government command a majoiitv and they can carry mea- 
sures uist as they like. It is only in a Se et Committee that we can 
get some chance of appealing to Mieni and cajoling them and arguing with 
them on the meiits of our case, f make no complaint against the Chair- 
man who is as much anxious to give us all facilities, but where in trie 
time () I remember on the last occasion there was an attempt for the 
Committee to sit on gazetted holidays, though you gave a ruling in this 
House that on gazelted hobdays we should not sit. Blit it appears that 
Select Committees are immune from your ruling. Even in this case on the 
next Saturday there is one Select Committee sitting in the morning and 
another in the afternoon. So even on Saturdays we are to meet and do 
not get any half holidays. We do not ask for these holidays like school 
children, but the fact is that, as you are the custodian oi the rights and 
privileges of this House, I submit that if we have to prepare ourselves for 
our work as Members of this august Assembly, we require some time to 
prepare ourselves to discharge our duties properly. If we are to sit even 
on gazetted holidays, can we not rightly complain to you that the Select 
Committee procedure should not be hustled ? I fully appreciate the diffi- 
culty of the Honourable the Commerce Member that this Bill must be 
passed before the 21st of February, but even then a week’s time would be 
quite insufficient, because there will be other Select Committees on Satur- 
days and we will be working all the days, and seven days hence the report 
mast be submitted by Friday, thus giving us no time to do proper justice to 
Cue Bill. 

My Leader, Sir Abdur Rahim, made it absolutely clear, that, so far as 
the principle of this Bill goes, w r e are all for this Bill. 4 We are most anxious 
to protect our industries, paiticularly when they are on an unequal footing 
being faced with unequal competition, not only in respect of efficiency, but 
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fn respect of the depreciation of foreign currencies. In these matters we are 
to balance the interests of the indigenous industries on the one side, and 
on the other hand we should scrupulously see that the consumers, who are 
by now mostly on their last legs, are not subjected to undue hardship; and 
since, the only great industry of India, agriculture, is suffering so much at 
the present moment, the agriculturists not getting even 30 per cent, of 
their former prices of produce, we should particularly see that we do not 
unnecessarily and in the least put any heavy avoidable imposition on the 
consumers. I think there is porfoet agreement with regard to the principles 
of this Bill, but the duty of the Select Committee is very heavy, because 
they have to see that, in matters where there is no prospect of Indian 
industries competing with foreigners, we should not unnecessarily tax the 
consumers. If a clear case is proved, India having already accepted the 
principle of discriminating protection, we should give all the protection 
necessary to preserve our industries. I know there has been a strenuous 
demand from indigenous industries throughout India for proper duties to 
be imposed, and that they do not think that these little duties that have 
been imposed by this Bill will help them much. Sir, I can quote a number 
of telegrams which I have received. I will read a few: 

One is from Faiz Hoossain of Muslim Shareholders of Parzoar Hosiery 
Mills, Limited: 

“Howrah support strongly new duties though inadequate on imported hosiery and 
pray for adequate protection.” 

Another telegram is from Khetramohan Dey, President, Dacca Button 
Dealers Association, Calcutta: 

“Dacca Button Dealeis Association strongly support adequate protection to Indian 
hosiery as the industry provides employment to huge number of pearl button manu- 
facturers, male and ft mule, of Bengal.” 

Another telegram is from Qnraardin, President, Calcutta Cardboard Box 
Manufacturers Association, Calcutta: 

Calcutta Cardboard Box Manufat turers Association strongly support new duties 
on imported hosiery.” 

Another telegiam is fif>m Secretary, Calcutta Hosiery Dealers Associa- 
tion: 

“Calcutta Hosiery Dealers Association support imposition of new duties on imported 
hosiery and submit no hardship occasioned theieby to the consumers as well as dealers 
as largest portion of profit from Japanese imports appropriated by importers nunibeiing 
baiely half a dozen.” 

Mr. J. Ramsay Scott: Who is the last telegram from? 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra: It is from the Secretary of the Calcutta Hosiery Deal- 
ers Association, 95/1 Old China Bazar Street. 

Sir, we want to make our position clear. JNe are very much thankful 
to the Honourable the Commerce Member for bringing forward this Bill. 
We do not in the least complain that we do not want to safeguard our 
industries, but, at the same time, what we want is that proper attention 
should be paid in the Select Committee to sec that we do not unnecessarily 
penalise anybody, least of all our consumers if we can help it. With these 
.lew words, I support the motion. 
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Raja Bahadur 0. ErishnamachaYiar (Tanjore cum Trichinopoly : Non- 
Muhammadan Rural): Sir, I entirely agree that this Bill should be sent on 
to the Select Committee. My fear was aroused only when I heard Mr. 
Mody supporting this measure and then I thought that there must be some- 
thing very wrong in it. It is to clear that misapprehension that I have stood 
up on my legs and to put. before you the interests of the class to which 
I have the honour to belong and to which at present l have the misfortune 
to belong, because this depression lias affected me to an extent which is 
absolutely unimaginable to those who do rot belong to the agricultural 

avocation. 


Mr. H. P. Mody: what about your new Rolls Royee ? 

Baja Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar: Rolls Royces come and go, but 

agriculture remains and remains for ever. All these little amenities of the 
hour pass away dirtcbly I go out of the Assembly, but my lands are there 
and I am there and the Government is there to make the demand. My 
fncnd, Mr. Mody, may take satisfaction from the fact that while my 
pocket is slowly getting on to my stomach, so that you do not know' where 
the pocket is, my iriend is bulging out. That is the reason why I was a 
little bit suspicious when lie praised this Bill and when he said that lie was 
glad that the Government had brought it forward. Sir, I would simply 
repeat what my Ilonouiable friend, Sir Abdur Rabim, has said and I may 
sd.y at once that I entirely agree with his observations regarding the stand- 
point on which this Bill should be viewed. There is no doubt that the 
immediate effect of this Bill would be to place some money into the pockets 
of persons who spend all tins money and send telegrams to my friend, Mr. 
Milra, and others. But 1 am not at all jealous. By all means let them 
make as much money as they possibly can. All that [ want is: please 
do not do it at my expense. 1 am the consumer and I do not want to pay 
more than what is absolutely necessary tor me to do. I know that the 
Japanese goods are very flimsy; 1 have a great deal of experience of them. 
There are matches which are only made to sell. There are hosieries which 
are also only made to sell. You pul on a sock once, and when you take 
it out, there are four holes in it. That is not at all a good bargain for the 
consumer. But what 1 do say is this. Do by all means protect these 
people although they do not come within the rule laid down by the Indian 
Fiscal Commission for the grant of substantive protection and yet they have 
been subjected to a competition of an exceptional nature. In trying to 
help them, however, please do not allow my interests to be neglected. 
Please remember that I form the largest proportion of the population of 
India and I contribute a great deal to the revenue, both of the Imperial and 
of the Local Government, I have no grievance against them; by all means 
give them protection. In fact, I want as many of them as are possible to 
come into existence. But what L do submit is that selt-inlerest is the first 
thing and 1 do not want that these gentlemen should gain at my expense 
and I am perfectly sure that even they themselves will not want that they 
should he led at my expense. Let them ask and let them get a fair propor- 
tion, but the standpoint by which this Bill would he' judged by the Assembly 
and by the outside public when it comes out of the Select Committee will 
be tliis: Did the Government help the manufacturer at the expense of the 
agricultural community or did it deal fairly with both these classes, because 
both these classes are of great importance to the Government. I would, 
therefore, submit that apart from any consideration of Japan, apart from 
any consideration of England and apart from the consideration of any other 
country from which these articles may come, 1 want that the criterion th&t 
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I have just submitted should be the only criterion upon which the good 
or bad results of this Bill should be judged. I said that I had no objection 
to this Bill going to the Select Committee, but I have a great grievance of 
the Select Committee. 1 never had the honour of serving upon these Select 
Committees as I was never able to do tins extra woik for reasons of health. 
But after hearing what happens there, L «nn glad that I was not able to 
serve on these Committees. They sit on Sundays and on holidays, but I 
do not mind that so much. What I do mind is that the members of the 
Select Committees do not get the material. My friend, the Doctor, who 
is never happy except when he gets bundles of materials which he can work 
up and ask for a black board to show the result to this Assembly, has been 
hammering at the Government Benches for these reports and they are not 
even here today. Evidently there has been some sort of an inquiry by the 
President of the Tariff Board and by some gentleman who is connected with 
the Commercial Intelligence Department. These gentlemen have submitted 
a report. Is that report sacrosanct? My Honourable friend, Sir Joseph 
Bhore, said that he would supply the members of the Select Committee 
with relevant figures. But who is to decide what are relevant figures? 
1 have no doubt that my Honourable friend judges things with extreme fair- 
ness, but, then, as long as he has not become infallible, we cannot accept 
Iris opinion. He is liable to make mistakes, Judges of the High Court make 
mistakes, Their Lordships of the Privy Council make mistakes, and, as a 
cynic once observed, what they say is law, because there is no appeal against 
them. I know, Sir, that my Honourable friend, Sir Joseph Bhore, has 
brought great credit to India. I know the quiet, nice and persuasive way 
in which he puts his case so that you may think it is all innocent and 
nothing else. But, Sir, even he will allow a little bit of opportunity to 
us to judge for ourselves which is relevant and which is not relevant and 
what is the cumulative effect of the relevant and the irrelevant portions of 
the report. The question is whether he would be able to justify this action 
being taken apart from the interests of the agriculturists themselves. 
These records are not private and secret documents; they were intended 
for our use in the Assembly. So I submit that the whole of the report 
should be made available to the members of the Select Committee and 
not only those portions which the Government of India may think to be 
relevant. 1 suppose the other gentleman, who is an officer of the Govern- 
ment of India, knew even better than the President of the Tariff Board, 
because the officials are infallible. They arc always in the right and we are 
always in the wrong. So, we do not want to waste their time by finding 
out the relevant portions of the report and thereby also waste so much 
stationery because, I take if, they are all being printed. So, irrespective of 
the question whether these things are relevant or not, I would appeal to 
the Honourable the Commerce Member to place at our disposal all the 
materials and in the Select Committee not to hustle our friends. The 
difficulty is this and I was confronted with it and I protested against it 
with all the strength at my command that when once you go to the Select 
Committee, the extraordinary doctrine is enunciated and this was the case 
during the discussion on the lit serve Bank Bill that, the Select Committee 
being the Agent of the House, whatever they -say we have got to agree to 
them. It is better for all of us to walk out after once appointing a Select 
Committee. According to the testimony of my Honourable friend, Mr. 
Mitra, the Select Committee is hustled in Us work and so it gets disgusted 
and says: “All righo, you tike what you like”. Of course it is well known 
when a man is hustled time and again over a work, he has no heart in 
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it and says to these gentlemen who want to get the work jthrough: “You 
take whatever you want”. We all know how the Select Committee is 
forced to agree to the proposals made by Government by adopting this 
attitude. In view of that danger and in view of the fact that a heavy 
responsibility lies upon the members of the Select Committee, I appeal to 
(jovernment that they should supply all the materials to the Select Com- 
mittee and give them adequate time. We have not got all the resources 
(licit th6 Government of India with all their highly paid staff has got. My 
irumd, Mr. Mitra, and myself have not got the staff. We do not under- 
hand these things. As mentioned by my Honourable friend, Sir Abdur 
li a him, this is a most difficult and complicated problem and wc, not having 
been trained to this sort of thing from the beginning of our lives, have got 
to make it up at any time. We have not got a trained and experienced and 
efficient staff behind us to put us in the way where we go wrong. Conse- 
quently my friends in the Select Committee will take a certain amount of 
time and so all the materials which the Government have in their possession 
must be placed at the disposal of the Select Committee if they are to come 
to a proper conclusion. I have no doubt that the Honourable the Com- 
merce Member, with his great tact and judgment, is hound to come to the 
right conclusion and, if he errs at all, I hope it will be on the side of the 
people and not on the side of the Government assuming that the interests 
of the people come in conflict with the interests of the Government. I 
hope he will have a soft corner for the people from whom he always takes < 
money on one occasion and another — if not he, some other Member of 
Government. 

Lastly, I would join with my friend, Mr. Mitra, in his complaint. I 
find that the hosiery industry has been dealt with by the Tariff Board and 
for some consideration or for some reason, which has not been made fully 
apparent to us, except these four lines in the Statement of Objects and 
Hensons attached to the Bill, the Government arc now trying to impose a 
burden upon the consumers of the product of this industry. Government 
may be perfectly right. But I do not know and I have got no materials 
before me to say whether the Government are right or not. Unless all 
the evidence is placed before us, I cannot say anything. As is evident 
from the extract read by Mr. Mitra, the Government had a discussion 
about this in the conversations which they had with the Japanese Dele- 
gation. If any portion of this discussion or if the Tariff Board Report, 
which is the convenient official formula, would be against public interests 
to he made available to the members of the public, by all means do not 
do it. But it is an extraordinary position that the Tariff Board is appointed 
to go into the question and make a report. 1, a member of the public, am 
nut entitled to see the report. Why, because it is against my interest. 
All the same I have got to pay. It is all right if those gentlemen, who 
keep the document away from us, are called upon to pay and I be allowed 
to go scot-free. I would not mind that. But they are keeping back a 
report which they say it is against public interest to divulge. As it happens 

a Court of justice, the judge makes a mistake and the party has got to 
hear the cost. So these gentlemen keep back the papers and would not 
allow us to come to the right conclusion upon the materials available with 
the Government. Who is to bear the burden ? It is I. Consequently I 
would appeal to my Honourable friend, the Commerce Member, that these 
papers should be made available in full, not only to the members of, the 
Select Committee, but also to the House, because when the Government 
8° about asking this House to agree to a proposal, there is no reason why 
all the materials should not be placed before the House. The Government 
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feome to this House and ask for its support. I say that you have got to 
place before the House all the materials in original and not in a mutilated 
form, — I am not using this in an offensive manner, — and not any abstract 
of the documents which the Government consider relevant but which wo 
may not consider relevant. The Government might for aught I know con- 
sider a document as irrelevant and may not place the same before the 
House, but we may consider the same as relevant if we are to come to 
the proper conclusion. Willi these words, I commend this Hill not to the 
Select Committee, but to the tender mercy of my Honourable friend, Sir 
Joseph Bhore, and those officials who may sit with him, in order to help 
us to come to a real, just and impartial conclusion upon the most difficult 
and complicated issue involved in the Bill. 

Mr. S. 0. Sen: The motion of the Government is that the Bill be referred 
to a Select Committee though there is an amendment by Mr. Maswood 
Ahmad that it be circulated. But, so far as 1 can see, the majority of 
opinion is for sending the Bill to the Select Committee. Under the cir- 
cumstances, it is not necessary for me to speak at any length upon the 
merits or the demerits of the Bill. There are only a few points upon which 
I may be permitted to say something. Mr. Ghuznavi in his speech said 
that the hosiery industry w'as not a growing industry and that it could not 
supply the needs of India and therefore, it was not necessary to have any pro- 
tective duty or any duty against Japanese goods for protecting the industry. 
Probably Mr. Ghuznavi has forgotten his younger days when he was the 
proprietor of a Swadeshi Stores in Calcutta. ft he remembers, he will 
know that one of the commodities sold in his stores was hosiery prepared 
by the people of Bengal. Probably lie lias forgotten that at that time 
hosiery was considered as one of the cottage industries in Bengal. But for 
the Japanese competition that industry would have been a household in- 
dustry in Bengal. My Honourable friend, Sir Abdur Rahim, was not then 
in Bengal and so he is not competent to say anything about the matter. 
So far as the industry is concerned, my Honourable friend, Mr. Ghuznavi, 
considers that it can supply only 23 ner cent, of the needs of the country. 

Mr. A. H. Ghtrznavl: That is not my statement. It is the statement 
made by Government. 

Mr. S. 0. Sen: At any rate my Honourable friend quoted it with ap- 
proval. In my opinion the Government statement is an under estimate. 
The Government have taken into consideration only 45 or 50 factories. As 
a matter of fact, they have not taken into consideration the cottage indus- 
tries of the countiy, naimlv, liovv many machines in India at the present 
moment, specially in Bengal, there are which are prepared to manufacture 
hosiery if circumstances aie beneficial to them. There are about 600 factor- 
ies in India wliidi are prcpaicd to manufacture and which used to manu- 
facture hosieiN m India and they are all eontiolled by power. The Govern- 
ment have not in then* possession any report as regards all the factories 
which manufacture goods with power and they have got very meagre 
information about the matttr. So far as hosiery trade is concerned, I may 
say that hosiery manutactureis in this countiy can, if this Bill is passed 
within three months, supply over 60 per cent? of the needs of the country 
That is one point. Mr. Ghuznavi has made another point, namely, what 
about the dealers arid importers? What is the number of these dealer 
and what is the m-mber 01 these importers? The importers aie about five 
or ten and the dealers may be about 100. That is my experience of 
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Calcutta, but what about these importers? According ; to the practice 
ordinarily known in Calcutta, these importers generally import those goods 
ior others. They are merely agents who import the goods; and if they 
are importers, they are amply protected by the Indian Tariff Act under 
which sellers can get this duty from the purchasers. Moreover, the con- 
troversy about the protection against Japanese competition came to its 
height more than 18 months ago and any prudeut importer would have 
prowded himself against any new duty by some provision in the agreement. 
With these words, I support the motion for a Select Committee. 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: Sir, I rise to offer a qualified support to the 
motion before the House. I use the word “qualified" advisedly, for in 
the first place 1 must say that in spite of the lapse of three decades when 
tne doctrine of free frado began to be assailed by protectionists like Joseph 
Chamberlain, i have not ceased to be a free trader even now. Sir, brought 
up in the school of Fawcett’s political economy, T think there are still 
some likf» rue who stick to the principle of free trade. And what does 
this flee Irade mean? 1 flunk it will not bo wholly irrele\ant if I only put 
i n\ standpoint before ibis House briefly. Protection means warfare between 
one countrj and another, or one nation and another, hi this world of ours, 
I would like to see nations and countries living peacefully for the common 
good and benefit of each other, instead of antagonising each other by 
adopting protection. Each one ought to help the other as best as he cqn. 
For. after all, when wo are all dead and gone, the memory of this strife 
will remain and will create bitterness among posterity. 

Mr. B. Das: You are reminding mo of Gladstone. 

Mr. Amai* Nath Dutt: I do not know'; you pay me a high compliment, 
but perhaps you do not mean it. It seems that my friends over there 
with their new political creed have a better understanding of these things 
than I myself have. Hut apart from that, when we find that in this 
unfortunate w r orld of ours there has been protection in every country, 
and each country is trying to save itself from the onrush of goods from 
other countries and thereby save its labour and also its capitalists, and 
India has also committed itself to a policy of discriminating protection. 
I think I have no other alternative but to -accept that principle so long 
as Ibis principle of discriminating protection continues to be the policy 
of the Government of Tndia. That being so, I think it is our bounden 
duty to support any measure that offers any help to our industries. But, 
Sir, [ have another complaint. The facts that are mentioned in the State- 
ment of Objects and Reasons of the Bill are, “a competition of an ex- 
ceptional nature which has proved a menace to their continued existence". 
Sir, we have to take this as a state- of affairs which is correct. I would 
have much more liked to have materials before me to enable me to come 
to an independent conclusion about this matter. It may be that my 
judgment would have differed from the judgment of others, but at the 
same time if you ask me to vote for a certain measure, if you ask me 
to do a certain thing on certain grounds, it is but fair that you should let 
me know what the grounds are and on what facts those conclusions are 
based. Sir, it is somewhat of a problem that we have been asked to 
solve and [ think no one in this House is better fitted to solve problems 
than my Honourable friend, Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad, the great mathema- 
tician. We are given certain facts and then. we are asked to do some- 
thing. We have to assume -these' facts; we have to assume the correct- 
ness of *the conclusions rbhat* are in the Statement of Objects and Reasons 
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of this Bill. That is too much to ask of us. If we have been brought 
here to give our views on certain matters, we should have the facts before 
us before wc can give our views. We are not in an examination hall where 
we are asked to give answers to certain questions. In fact, a boy of 12 
years can answer this problem. Given these facts, i.e., an exceptional 
competition, will you give protection, provided the policy of Government 
js one of discriminating protection? I think the correct answer, the' only 
answer and the invariable answer which every one would give, be he 
a layman or an economist or a commercial magnate or even a represen- 
tative of labour, will be in the affirmative. What was the necessity then 
of asking ns to answer a question which can be answered by a layman 
and a man in the street? What was the necessity of asking these 144 
Members of ibis Legislature to answer this problem, and a very simple 
problem ? So, Sir, 1 beg to submit that we should have been supplied with 
materials to know how far these or any other industries require protection 
from unfair competition by other countries. This is our grievance and 
this grievance lias been reiterated by more than one speaker. T hope that 
in future Government will supply us with facts to enable us to come to 
an independent judgment for ourselves in these matters instead of asking 
us to rely upon their conclusions. I have the highest respect for the 
conclusions that might have been arrived at cither by the Tariff Board 
or, for the matter of that. b\ the Honourable the Commerce Member 
and bis Department. But, at the same time, to err is human and T 
think even im Honourable friend, the Commerce Member, will not say 
that he possesses an amount of intelligence which enables him not to 
come to wrong conclusions at any time. That being so, 1 submit it 
would June been bettor if we bad bad an opportunity of knowing all 
these things and. to the best of our ability, offering him our advice 
and saying whether the conclusions were correct- or not. In the circum- 
stances, we have no other alternative left since he says that there is a 
menace to the continued existence of certain industries in this country and 
that immediate relief is needed' — T think we are obliged to give our quali- 
fied support to the Bill going 1o the Select Committee where, T think, the 
matters will be thrashed out fully. With these words, I support the motion. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukliam Chi tty): With regard 
to the complaint made by the Honourable Member, Mr. S. C. 

3p,M * Mitra, the Chair thinks there is some point in what he has said. 
If the renort is to be submitted within one week, it means it ought to 
come before next Friday, which in its turn means that the Select Com- 
mittee will have only one day for sitting on this Bill. Therefore, the 
Chair would have no objection if some Member moves an amendment. 
The Chair would suggest that the amendment might be that the report 
should be presented not later than Monday, the 5th February, in which 
case the Committee would have next Friday and Saturday also. 

Mr. Muhammad Azhar Ali (Lucknow and Fyzabad Divisions: Muham- 
madan Bural): Sir, I move: 

“That in the original motion, for the words ‘withinone week’ the words ’not later 
than the 5th February, 1934’ be substituted.” 

It is the experience of all those who have been on Select Committees 
that they are hustled. But where such important matters are taken to 
Select Committee, it is not only that we are hustled, but it also happens 
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that if we happen to discuss matters at great length, then we are told 
“We have no time; you must somehow decide this question in so many 
days”, and thus the members of the Select Committee, although they may 
raise a voice of protest, almost always have to succumb to the influences 
there. Now, Sir, this Tariff Amendment Bill contains about 40 items and 
those 40 items have perhaps been decided in less than 40 days. Sir Abdur 
Rahim has told us very lucidly and clearly today what should be the 
criterion! what should be the ways and means, how we should arrive at 
conclusions on such important matters as tariff rates. But those prin- 
ciples are generally forgotten wlien these matters are considered. We have 
heard the Honourable Sir .Joseph Bhore the other day saying that his 
object is not to put protective duties: and certainly if we had known that 
his object was to put protective duties we might have supported him whole- 
heartedly. . . . 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: I am afraid my Honourable friend 
is entirely misrepresenting me. 

Mr. Muhammad AzharAli: So far as 1 rimembei, this is what I heard. 
It it is not a protective duty, and if it is not a revenue duty, then f would 
like to know what duty it is. That is the question which 1 put to my 
Honourable friend, and, if I am wrong, I would like to be corrected 1 
ask my Honourable friend, what duty it is. Dots he give any name 
to this duty or is it a nameless duty? If mv friend wants that the con- 
ditions mul the price level of 1930-.'il should be restored, by these duties, 

L do not see any signs of it. The country is bewailing the present con- 
dition of price lew el and, I am sure, that the cultivators and consumers 
will suffer to a very great extent if these duties are put. The duties will 
he either a<] ralorcw or specific ar sc much per dozen. If it is the latter, 
at so much per dozen, then 1 think it would c tuninale cheaper articles 
but here 1 find that cheaper articles are noi eliminated; as the Leader of 
the Opposition put it, even earthen ware are included. Our impression 
on this side is that the only object of this Bill is to eliminate Japanese 
goods and not British goods. Bv the Ottawa Pact we have helped the 
Empire goods: that means that by giving that preference of ten per cent, 
to the Empire goods, we eliminated flu European goods as well. It is 
not only a quest ion of Japanese' goods, and 1 would like the House to 
understand that it is simply to help the British goods and nothing else, 
that this Bill is brought. That is how r \ read this Bill. There may be 
people wlio read otherwise, but my point is this: that if this ten per cent 
preference w r ere not given. then the consumers of India w'ould have at 
least some time and some respite in their present condition of trouble. But 
1 find that by this Tariff Bill tvo are cutting our ow r n throats and the 
throats of our countrymen. With these words. I move my amendment. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham (’Hetty): The 
question is: 

“That in the original motion, for the words ‘within nne week’ the words ‘not later 
than the 6th February, 1934,’ he substituted.’ * 

The motion was adopted. 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: Sir, as there seems to be a very 
general desire in this House that this measure should proceed to "Select 
Committee, I do not think that I am called upon to make a very elabo- 
rate statement in defence of my position or a very elaborate answer to the 
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criticisms which have been raised. [ must make it quite clear, of course, 
that I oppose the motion moved by my Honourable friend, Mr. Maswood 
Ahmad. The measure has been before the country over a month, and 1 
submit that that should be long enough for interested parties on both 
sides to make their views known not merely to Government but to Honour- 
able Members of this House. Then, also, if this measure were delayed, 
it could not be taken up before the Simla Session. What does that mean? 
That means that an opportunity, a very big opportunity, would be given 
to the importer to flood the markets of the country and to render illusory 
or nugatory for a very long time to come the ultimate protection that may 
be given by this Bill. I must, however, congratulate my friend, Mr. 
Maswood Ahmad, upon the convert he has made, because, if I remembei 
rightly, in v friend, Dr. Ziauddiu Ahmad, said that he had been converted 
to the views of Mr. Maswood Ahmad. I am afraid, Sir, however, that 
the (j uru will find a great deal of trouble in controlling his chela . 

As regards my friend, Dr. Ziauddiu Ahmad, 1 can only say that lie 
delighted me, as he always delights us, with the perfectly charming in 
consistency of his speech. Quite two-thirds of his speech, 1 think, was 
concerned with a tirade against protection and the neglect that we had 
been guilty of in respect of the interests of the consumer. Then, Sir, the 
remaining part of his speech suddenly took another turn. JTe turned ti]>ou 
me and said: “Why have von given this totally inadequate protection to 
sugarcanclv? Why have you omitted soft sugar ?” Well, Sir, when 
thinking over it. I came to an explanation of this inconsistency , and flic 
explanation, it seems to me, is this, that my friend must have among 
his constituents both consumers and producers, and when the consumers 
come to him and sav : “Doctor Sahib, what about your speech in the 
Assembly ”, — lie will he able to say : “Bead the first portion and neglect 
flic second”, and when the producers come to him, he v ill say: “No, 
no, rend the second portion and don’t pay any attention to the first”. 
(Laughter.) Now, Sir, m\ friend did make one important remark to 
which T think I should reply. He said that protection should not bo given 
for the benefit of millionaires, but for the poor. But may I remind him 
that is exactly what we are attemnting very largely to do in this Bill 
If he does not know it, I would point out that a verv large proportion of 
the hosiery industry is a cottage industry or a small scale industry". I 
have mvsclf seen more than one such small factory in company with 
more than one Member of this House. Then, Sir, take soap. I think 
there is no one in this House who does not realise that soap is actuaih 
to a large extent a cottage industry. But, Sir, if mv friend did not know 
of those two instances, he surely knows something about sugarcandy, 
about which he lias made so many representations to roe in person 
That, Sir, is surely a cottage industry, a small scale industrv. if ever 
there was one. 

Now. Sir, my iriend. the Leader of the Opposition, said that he failed 
to gather any very clear impression of the object or n-ason of this 
measure. L cannot, I am afraid, be more explicit than T have been in 
my speech in which 1 commended this motion for a reference to a Soled 
Committee. Perhaps when that speech appears in print, my friend tna\ 
get a larger measure of light upon the object and the reason of this Bill 
but T would ask Honourable Members to take their minds back to the 
Safeguarding Act which was passed a little less than a year ago in this 
House. The object of that measure,— and I say it was a measure which 
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wiis universally approved by this House, — the object of that measure 
vwis to enable Government to act at short notice in defence ot industries 
which were being subjected to abnormal competition under exceptional 
conditions. It gave the Government power to impose special rates of 
against imports from foreign countries which were for one reason or 
another able to sell their goods in this country at exceptionally low rates 
Well, Sir as I explained before, this measure has precisely the same 
object. It is rea]l\,--I may repeat once again, — it is really very largeh 
ml ended lo secure the restoration of more or less normal competitive 
conditions. It was with sincere regret that L heard my friend, the Leader 
ot the Opposition, suggest that this measure might possibly have been 
conceived rather in the interests of Great Britain than of the industries of 
this country. That suggestion was repeated in more emphatic language 
In an Honourable Member sitting opposite. Well, Sir, I am quite sure 
that it my friend had read this measure with any great care, he would 
M:i\c be f, n the first to regard that suggestion ns absolutely fantastic. But 
I will say this that, if that is the general impression of this House, and 
i| it is the general impression outside this House, T am perfectly read\ 
to withdraw this measure .... 

Mr. B. Das: Certainh not 

t 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: Now, Sir, the reader of the 
Opposition and Mr Ghuznavi and also my friend, Baja Bahadur 
Kiishnamachariar, made one quite relevant point. They said. “What are 
\on doing— you arc raising the price of certain manufactured articles, but 
what are you doing to raise agricultural prices in this country . ) ” That, Sir. 
i' a very complicated matter indeed, but if voi ask me what Government 
have been doing in this matter, I will give \ou a reply. I would draw vour 
attention to the Wheat Import Duty Act. The effect of that has definitely 
been to arrest the fall in prices. 1 would draw your attention to the fact 
that we have endeavoured, through our agreement with Japan, to secure 
*i secure market for something like one third of the cotton crop of this 
count r). J would draw your attention to the fact that under the Ottawa 
Agreement, there have been enormous increases of exports to the United 
Kingdom in such article 1 ? as rice and linseed. 

Sir Abdur Rahim: By how much has the price risen, may I know? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: T have not figures with me here, 
•and I should not like to give the Honourable Member a reply which may 
not he strictly accurate. 

Raja Bahadur G, Krishnamachariar : The price of rice has gone up by 
one anna. 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: But at any rate your goods have 
been sold which otherwise would never have been sold 

Then, mv friend. Sir Muhammad Yakub, raised another point. He 
snid : “What about exempting those contracts which were entered, into 
before the measure came into force”. He quoted a reply given by my 
honoured predecessor, Sir George "Rainy, and I would submit to him 
f b:J Sir George Rainy's reply is a complete answer to that particular 
Question. But, Sir, T would give the House a further answer. I have 
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it on absolutely authoritative information that one single contract which 
has been placed in Japan and which, I take it, would be affected if we 
granted such exemption amounted to no less than million dozen pairs, 
and I am perfectly certain that if we granted this loophole, we should 
soon find it increased to such a very large aperture that the whole place 
would 1)0 flooded, and our object for the time being frustrated. 

I do not think, Sir, then' are many other important points for me to 
touch upon at this stage 1 would like to say that 1 am quite convinced 
that my friend, Mr. Ghuznavi's advocacy is perfectly impersonal. I have 
examined the little vests that we wore shown ibis morning and I am per- 
fectly certain that the\ would never encircle his generous person 
(Laughter ) 

I need only refer nov\ to the question of the Select Committee. I am 
greatly indebted to my Honourable friend, the Raja Bahadur, for all that 
he said about me and l ran give him and other Members who are con- 
cerned in this miestion, the assurance that, when wo come to discuss this 
matter in the Select Committee, no information that any member of the 
Select Committee considers relevant and which we are able to produce 
shall he withheld from them. I do not think I can sav anything more 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: What about M embers 0 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: The Members will hau to wait 
until the Select Committee have finished its work 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: The Bill will not go through easily. 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore : I think that leaves mr with very 
little more to say. 1 want to make it perfectly clear that Government 
have no hidebound ideas in this matter. They are open to argument. 
The\ wish nothing better than that the scales should be perfectly evenly 
held as between all the interests in this country and I hope that, as a 
result of our deliberations in the Select Committee, we shall be able to 
satisfy the House that the Bill, as it emerges, is a perfectly fair and 
reasonable measure. 

Mr, Muhammad Azhar Ali: What about the Tariff Board report? Tic* 
Honourable Member has not said anything about that 9 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: If mv Honourable friend will refe* 
to the many speeches made in Simla last Session, he will find an absolute 
ly complete reph to 1 hr* question which he has put. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Tn view of the reply given by my Honourable 
friend, T should like requesf the House to allow me to withdraw m> 
amendment. 

The amendment v*ns, bv leave of the Assembly, withdrawn. 

Mr. President 'The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The 
Chair would ju°t like to make one observation It is extremely difficult 
for an average Member to understand in detail the effects of a contemplated 
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tariff chamre by simply reading the Bill. The Chair is glad that the 
Honourable the Commerce Member has agreed that in future he would, 
with even T ariff Bill, supply a statement showing all the articles on which 
a change in duty is contemplated and also clearly indicating the existing 
level of duly and the proposed change. If that is done, the Chair thinks 
a great deal of the time of the House will he saved. The ('hair would 
suggest that when this Bill comes from the Select Committee before this 
House fo* further discussion, Honourable Members be supplied with such 
copy relating to the items in this Bill. 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: May I say, Mr. President, that I 
have already had such a statement prepared? I hope it will be in the 
hands of the Select Committee before the meeting tomorrow. As L said 
yesterday, 1 fully realize the difficulties of Members in this matter. T felt 
flic difficult* mvself and I shall sec to it, to the best of m\ ability, that 
this difficulty is not experienced in future. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir ShanmukTiam Chetty): The 
statement- Ten* b“ supplied to all Honourable Members along with the 
report ot Hie Select Committee. 

The question is : 

“Thai the Kill further to amend the Indian Tariff Act, 1894, fnr certain purposes, 
he referred tn a Select Committee consisting of M> B. Das, Mr. S C. Sen, Mr. 
H. P. Mody, Dr. Eiauddin Ahmad, Mr. S. C. Mitra, Mr. K. P. Bagla, Mr. J. Hampay 
Scott, Bhai Parma Nand, Khan Bahadur H.iji Waphuddin, Mr. A. H. Gliu/navi, Dr. 
F X DeSouza, the Honourable Sir Frank Noyce and the Mover, with instructions to 
report not later tha i the 5th Fclruarv, 1934, and that the number of members whose 
presence shall he necessary to constitute a meeting o the Committee shall he five.” 

The motion was adopted. 


THE I MEET UAL BANK OE INDIA (AMENDMENT) BILL. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster (Finance Member) : Sir, I beg 
to move • 

“That the Bill further to amend the Imperial Bank of India Act, 1920, for certain 
purposes, as reported by the Joint Committee, he taken into consideration.” 


1 that then* is no Member of this House who does not under- 

stand Hu* pm pose of this Bill and its connection with the measure which 
this House passed at its last Session It is in fact consequential on the 
proposal to sei up a Deserve Bank for India and as such I hope that none 
<>f its provisions will prove to be controversial. Sir, I move. 

Mr, President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham ThettyL "Motion 
moved : 

“That the Bill further to amend the Imperial Bank of Tndia Act, 1920, for certain 
purposes, as reported by the Joint Committee, be taken into consideration." 
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Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad (United Provinces Southern Divisions: Muham- 
madan RuraJ) : 1 beg to move : 

“That the Bill, as reported by the Joint Committee, be recommitted, to the Joint 
Committee, with instructions that the Bill be so drafted that the Imperial Bank may 
cease to be Statutory Bank as soon as the Reserve Bank is established and that no 
Statutory piivilege should be given to the Bank unless and until it agrees to advance 
money on the security of immovable pioperty.” 

I do rot want to make a very long speech. I shall follow the good 
example of the Honourable the Mover of the motion and finish my observa- 
tions in its few minutes as possible. The object of my motion is 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad (Patna and Chota Nagpur cum Orissa: 
Muhammadan): On a point of order. Is ihe Joint Committee in existence, 
and, if so, this motion should be made with the consent of the other House. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shnnmukham Chetty) : The 
proper way in which this amendment ought to be worded is that a recom- 
mendation be made to the Council of State that the Bill, as reported by 
the Joint Committee, be recommitted to the same Joint Committee, etc. 
It is only * formal matter. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: I accept the wording. That was really my 
intention. The object of my amendment is that wo should not have 
in this country two Banks created by Statute. Wo created the Imperial 
Bank by Statute, because the imperial Bank was in charge of the credit 
of the country and, naturally, a Bank, which is in charge of the credit 
of the country, must have the protection of the State. Alter the estab- 
lishment oj the Reserve Bauk, naturally the credit of the country will be 
transferred from the Imperial Bank to this Reserve Bank and the very 
purpose lov which Statutory protection was given to the Imperial Bank 
w r ould cease to exist. ^ ou can create one body which may be responsible 
for the credit of the country and that hody, in its turn, with the permis- 
sion of the Government of India, may entrust the work to some such 
other hanks as it may detail fit, but to create two bodies bv means of 
Statutes is not a thing which is desirable. In fact, I really wanted to 
move that the Imperial Bank of India Act of 1920 should be modified in 
a manner that there should be only two clauses. One clause should be 
that the Ad should be repealed and the second clause should be that the 
Government- of India should be empowered to take necessary steps to 
transfer the credit and the reserve from the Imperial Bank to the Reserve 
Bank; hue I had some constitutional difficulties, and, unfortunately, I did 
not have the advice of my Honourable friend, Sir ITari Singh Gour, and 
the only way of doing it is to ask the Council of State to refer the Bill 
again to the, same Committee so that it may have two clauses only con- 
taining the provisions I have indicated. The other thing is that I expected 
today that the Honourable the Finance Member would make out a case 
for extend ng the protection to the Imperial Bank, but r.o case has been 
made out. He only said that it*w r as a consequential amendment to the 
Reserve Bank Act, but I think the consequential .amendment to the 
Reserve Bank Act should be that it should cease to exist as a Statutory 
Bank, because we dr) not want that in the country there should be two 
Statutory Banks. No doubt the Imperial Bank did play a very large part 
during the last fourteen years, but it was not to the good of the country; 
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it has been primarily to the good of the shareholders*. * We ’ all * know that 
the value of the shares of Es. 500 each rose to about Rs. 1,500 and that 
they had been giving dividends of 18 per cent, and that, only recently, 
the*ir dividend has been reduced from 18 to 12 per cent. Now, at a time 
when the bank rate of interest is only three and a half per cent., at a 
tune when the Imperial Think is giving only an interest of two per cent. 
( ,n the fixed deposits, it is not desirable that the shareholders should get 
,i dividend of as much as 12 per cent, which is about five times the amount 
uhicli the imperial Think allows to its own depositors. So I think it iB 
not justifiable that we should create m*h bodies by Statute and allow 
them to make exhorbitant profits which do not exist in the case of any 
other banking concern. Sir, we have been at pains to find out what 
justification could there Possibly be for the creation of this Bank by means 
of Matnte Win should the Imperial Bank not be treated like other banks 
in the country It rnav be registered under the Indian Companies Act, 
.md should he treated just like any other bank m this country. T remem- 
ber that on some occasion the Honourable the Finance Member said, 

[ think in Simla, that this Bank provided banking facilities in this country. 
Now. I do not understand \\ha f banking facilities the Imperial Bank 
provides and in what way it provides better facilities than the other banks 
o 1 the eoimtn. In the first place. T say it does not give credit to the 
P mints on the securit\ of their crops. Tt does not lend any money to* 
flic landlord on the security of their landed property. Now, those are 
the two most important sections in this country, that is the landlords 
and the tenants, who form nearly 71 per cent, of the total population. To 
these classes this Bank is of no use whatsoever; it does not do any good 
to them; therefore, if von want that the country should give protection 
to a particular bank, then we on this side of Mie House can legitimately 
demand that such a hank should give banking facilities to that particular 
industry ' Inch is followed bv the majority of the people of this country, 
that is, agriculture. Otherwise it will not ho possible for us to agree, 
and T think it is unfair of the Honourable the Finance Member coming 
before the Legislature and saying that special Statutory protection should 
1»* given to tins particular Bank while this Bank is not doing any good to 
these laud 1 ,! classes. In fact, in this particular matter, other banks are 
slightly bcttci than the Imperial Bank; they occasionally do advance 
nionev on the security of landed property, but the Imperial Bank by 
Statute cannot do so. Therefore, it is not desirable that the Honourable 
the Finance Member should come before' us and demand that we should 
give our Statutory protection while this Bank still continues to pay divi- 
dends of 12 per cent, although the bank rate of interest is only three 
mid a half. 

Jn this connection, I would strongly urge that if it is demanded that 
the Imperial Bank should bo a Statutory Bank, then a special Branch, 
uhich I should call the Rural Credit Department, should be established 
Jn eonnecti m with the Imperial Bank and a portion of their capital ought 
!o be devoted to this purpose, that is, they ought to give money to those 
banks which I should call long-term banks which give loans to the land- 
ed* 3 on the security of their property and also to eo-operative banks 
"hieh give loans to the tenants for a short time on the security of their 
rro hs. Sir, in 1921, the Bank had nine crores of Government securities, 
j* r d now iho Government securities have gone up to Rs. 40 crores — I am 
"dd, 46 crores. Now, since the Bank has got such a large amount of 
Government securities, will it not be reasonable for us to demand that at 
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least a portion of it ought to bo invested in the shape of loans to land- 
lords and tenants directly or through land mortgage and co-operative banks? 
Of course the thing is that Government securities are not really a novel 
form of investment for which vve ought to create a bank by means of a 
Statute. Hiere are ulwavs a number of people who aie always willing 
to buy suon securities. You do not wunt a Statutory Bank only for this 
purpose, i Imt it may help to buy Government securities. Now we have 
created a Reserve Bank, and if, in order to keep up the prices of these 
Govenimrir. securities at a normal level a Statutory Bank is necessary, 
I sa\ thiii tin* Reserve* Bank servos that purpose and it is not necessary 
to create a second Statutory bank for tins object. So far, 1 have shown 
that as regards tin* landed interests, this Bank is of no use to them 
whatsoever, and it is quite unneeessars to create by moans of Statute a 
special oaut which may give fat dividends to its shareholders of some- 
thing like 12 per cent, which they are giving now. If we give any assist- 
ance from the public funds, we ought to give it to those banks who give 
in their turn assistance to the people of this country, and the people of 
this county really mean tin* agriculturists, because they form the bulk 
of the population Therefore, I again emphasize that if we create this 
Bank b\ means of a Statute and continue the Imperial Bank of India Aet, 
1920, then (me of the important conditions which should he imposed on 
this Bank »s that it should create a Rural Credit Department and should 
reserve certain funds for the benefit of the landlords and tenants, which 
may be given either directly or through land mortgage and co-operative 
banks and the whole Bill should be redrafted with this object in view. If 
the authorities of the Bank, however, are unwilling to agree to assist the 
landed classes then we on our side should press the point that they do 
not deserve any Statutory assistance and any Statutory protection from 
the Legislature and from the country. 

The next point which I would like to press is this. Of course, we cannot 
press it in the case of the private hanks. They are at liberty to do whatever 
they like, but in the case of the Imperial Bank which asks us for Statutory 
protection and which asks us to legislate for them, we have every right to 
demand the facilities for the transmission of money from one place to 
another. In this connection, I would like to remind the House that in 
England a cheque can be cashed at par at any bank. Tf you take a cheque 
from one bank and present it to any other bank, it is always cashed at par. 
But in India cheques are not cashed at par. Unfortunately, the Imperial 
Bank is not following the noble example of a first class business. They are 
following the example of the third class hawdters by having different rates 
in different places. I took some pains to find out ns to w T hat their rules 
were for discounting a cheque, and I was told that in some places the$ 
have four annas per hundred with a minimum of eight annas and in other 
places there is no such minimum. Tf you take a cheque of "Rs. 10, then 
they will not deduct a discount of four annas, which means four annas per 
cent., but they will deduct eight annas. Whatever my friend may say 
about it, he will say from a theoretical point of view, hilt I have really 
suffered and paid to the Bank. When they charge me in this way, I have 
every light to call them swindlers, because T have lost the money. We 
can understand it if b ha., a uniform rule, but if you will make inquiries, 
you will find that in «ome branches the rule is that the minimum discount 
is always fixed and the rule is that, if you take a cheque even for Bs. 10. 
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they will charge you eight annas under the rule that the discount is four 
annas per cent with a minimum of eight annas. Again, if you take a 
cheque for a thousand rupees, then you have got different rules in different 
branches. T have got a letter from my own branch where I actually paid 
Imir annas per cent, only three days hack on a thousand rupee cheque. They 
said that the rule is two annas per cent, if the sum is for Rs. 1,000 or 
above with a minimum of Rs. 2-8-0 and, therefore, I must pay discount 
for a sum of Rs. 2,000. This rule is not observed in every branch. So, 
tvhen a Bank which has got Statutory provisions makes different rules for 
different branches, it is not following an example of a first class business, 
but of third class hawkers by making different rules in different provinces. 

T have every reason to complain against this practice, as I have lost thou- 
sands of rupees because of the rule of minimum discount. 

Sir, the next point which I should like to make is the differential treat- 
ment shown to the members of the staff. Here T have got a copy with 
me of a report and 1 am not going to read out tins whole of it, because T 
propose to follow the sweet example of the Honourable the Mover to be 
very brief and to finish it as quickly as possible. \ will, therefore, only 
mad one or two passages from this report. The report (on page 8) deals 
with the salaries of the staff. T believe this report is in the hands of every 
Khmonrable Member: 

“While the 1 >.ink has thus been stubbornly refusing to provide even a living wuj,e 
to the vast number *>t its Indian employees, it has p-ovided for the Eurnnean staff 
ami a handful nt Indian office”?; salaries, allowances and othei amenities which put to 
shame even the lu'o ( 'opt essions. M mv of the allowances which the clerical staff of 
tho Bank of Bengal and the Imperial Bank used to enjoy in 1927 have been withdrawn 
altogether. The compassionate allowance granted to the widows of the deceased 
employees, overtime allowance, holiday allowance and all these things have been with- 
drawn.” 

Then, coming to the security of the service, they say: 

“That apart from these dismi^als, the Bank follows another method of discharging 
the employees, that is the method of forcing them to retire before time.” 

Then there is a full paragraph about insecurity of the service, which T 
need not quote. My submission, therefore, is that if we create a body by 
moans of the Statute, it is tin* duty of the Legislature and of the Govern- 
ment of India to see that the servants employed by that Statutory body 
are adequately safeguardt d and this matter should not be left entirely to 
the shareholders or the Directors or the Governors as in the case of the 
private banks. Had it been a privates hank, we had no right to interfere 
with it, but as this is a hank created by a Statute, we have got every right 
to see that the interests of the employees are adequately safeguarded. I 
next come to page 8 when* comparison bus been made between the Euro- 
pean and the Indian employees. The report says: 

“In ilio Bengal Circle, theie an* 110 Europeans and 10 Indians, in the Bombay 
Fin lc, there are 68 Europeans and 8 Indians; in the Madras Circle, there a v e 50 
Europoms and 9 Indians; in the Central office, there are 9 Europeans and no Indian. 
Total 237 Europeans and 36 Indians The authorities make much of the fnc( that for 
the last two years no European officer lias been recruited but as a matter of fact 
many \cais will elapse lo find proper work for the European officers already taken in.” 

Thai, is what the report, says about discrimination. There is only one 
sentence more which T would like to read from this report about the 
discrimination between Indian and European staff: 

. “The Indian Directors arc powerless even if they have the will to protect the 
interests of the Indian staff. T1 ’ey a 1 "!* mere vmppets in the hands of the Managing 
Uovornors and the Secretaries -,f the Bank. They cannot assert against the policy of 
i he Bank. This is an ovil common to almost all the Shareholders Banks.” 
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I may add, including the Reserve Bank, which is to be established in the 
near future. 


This is the opinion of the staff of the Imperial Bank and this I have 
quoted from their report which probably everybody has seen. 


The Honourable Sir George Schuster: Would my Honourable friend tell 
us wlmt lie is reading from? He says he is reading from an official report. 
T do not know what lie is referring to. 

Dr. Ziaud din Ahmad: [ can ]ust pass it on to my Honourable friend. 
This is the memorandum submitted by the General Secretary of the 
Imperial Bank Indian Staff Association, Calcutta. Christmas is rather 
long ahead, otherwise I would have presented it. as a Christmas present for 
1934. 

Baja Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar (Tanjore cum Trieliinopoly : Non- 
Muhaimnadan Rural): You can present it on the Parsi New Year day. 


Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: This is the opinion which was expressed by the 
representatives of the staff of the Imperial Bank. Therefore, my request 
that, if any bank or any body is created by Statute, then the protection 
of the interests of the staff rests witli the Legislature and with the Govern- 
ment. of India and it cannot nltogethei be 1< ft to the sweet will and pleasure 
of the shareholders, because, after ail, there should be some difference 
between a bank created under the Companies Act and a bank created by 
the Central Legislature. What is the difference between the two? The 
difference is that in the' one case the shareholders can do whatever they 
please and, in the other case, the shareholders and their representatives, 
the Directors, cannot do whatever they please, because they are also 
responsible to the Legislature who are responsible for bringing them into 
existence. If the whole constitution is redrafted, then this particular point 
should be borne in mind. 

Another point that I should press is this. Last time, when l was 
speaking, my Honourable 1 friend, Sir Cowasp Jehangir, said that there was 
no discrimination whatsoever in Bombay between English and Indian 
firms and he was very strong about that point and so T had to keep quiet 
then. When I visited Bombay last time, 1 made personal inquiries on this 
particular point. T say that Sir Cowasji Jehangir may be right as far as 
his experience and the experience of his friends is concerned. But his 
experience is not. shared by other people whom T had the opportunity to 
meet. If mv Honourable friend wants, T shall submit the names of those 
who- w r ere responsible for this opinion. Tf my Honourable friend, 
Mr. Bandy a, were here, he would give out how discrimination was made in 
the case of Madras when a particular case was taken to the High Court 
and all the facts wore brought out. This is also a point I should like to 
mention that if any bank is created by an Act of the Legislature, then there 
should be no discrimination whatsoever. Members on the Treasury 
Benches and also the Home Government have always emphasised and we 
have also accepted that there should be no discrimination in trade between 
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Europeans and Indians, and l press that the principle may be accepted 
l*1k<?\\ nere. Unfortunately discrimination is not pressed from this side of 
the House, it is really pressed from the side opposite. They are more 
responsible for introducing discrimination than wo on this side of the House 
are responsible. I do not like to go in greater detail on this point, but 1 
uould like to have the Bill redrafted so that certain provisions which they 
introduced in the Reserve Bank Bill might also be introduced in this Bill. 
Some other things, in addition to those, must also be included. For 
Example, there should be some time limit for the Directors. A Director 
should not hold office for any length of time, but there should be some time 
limit, and if t ho Bill is not going to be referred to the Joint Committee 
again as suggested by me, then probably we will have to consider this 
question in greater detail. My Honourable friend, Mr. Pandya, pointed out 
on several occasions that a Director once appointed remains a Director 
unless he is removed by an act o* God. This statement can be easily 
verified from facts. I, therefore, suggest that there should he some rule 
In which a Director should not remain in office for a very long period, 
because, if a man is asked to do a particular work, ho brings in fresh 
energy, ideas and principles. If lie has anything in him, then all his ideas 
and principles are exhausted in live years and he has got nothing more to 
offer. Really to perpetuate him in a particular work is actually to make 
die work monotonous and it is impossible for the man to make any new 
contribution. People may say that he will bring in his long experience. 

J Jut the experience which a man had 30 years ago cannot be applied to the 
affairs of today. Circumstances and time always change and fresh blood 
and fresh enthusiasm and fresh ideas must always be brought in. Persons 
who have no now suggestion to offer should not be perpetuated in office. 
This is another point which w*e have to consider. My friend, Mr. Mitra, 
suggests there should be an age limit. I d . not like to enter into this 
question now, but, at the same time, 1 must say that the value of a person 
does not increase with ago. It increases upto a certain age, but when a 
man lias rcallv finished his active* life, then he begins to decline. The 
other day L gave* the example of a horse which 1 should like to repeat. If 
a horse 1 costs 100 rupees at the ago of four, then that horse does not cost 
Rs. 000 at the age of 24, because, long before, the age of 24, the horse will 
cease fo be workable and it will fetch no price whatever at the age of 24. 
My friend, Mr. Mitra, also enquires whether I would like to impose an 
tipper age limit, and 1 would reply that I would certainly like to have an age 
limit, but it is rather difficult to determine. Of course, the age of 65 may 
la' fixed in the ease of a Director of the Imperial Bank. I am just reminded 
that some of the Governors who have been nominated recently to the 
Imperial Bank are beyond the age of 80 and they are persons who are not 
likely to attend any meeting of the Directors and probably it is to their 
credit that they do not attend meetings at all, because they will not bother 
the administration in the least. This question also should be considered 
and an age limit should be imposed in the case of the Directors. 

Another point to be considered is, whether it will not be possible to open 
branches of Imperial Bank at places where the Reserve Bank branches 
exist. The Reserve Bank will exist in Bombay, Calcutta, Madras, Ran- 
goon and Delhi, and it is very easy to establish branches at these places, 
because organisation already exists there. The other condition should be 
that the list of shareholders ought to be kept at these places in order that 
they may be available to those persons who are standing for election. With 
these words, I move. 
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Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): Amendment 
moved: 

“That a recommendation be made to the Council of Stale that the Bill, as reported 
by the Joint Committee, be recommitted to the same Joint Committee, with instruc- 
tions that the Bill be so drafted that the Imperial Bank may cease to be Statutory 
Bank as soon as the Reserve Bank is established and that no Statutory privilege should 
be given to the Bank unless and until it agrees to advance money on the security of 
immovable property.’ ’ 

The Assembly then adjourned till Eleven of the Clock on Monday, the 
29th January, 1934. 
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The Assembly met in the Assembly Chamber of the Council House at 
Eleven of the Clock, Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham 
Chetty) in the Chair. 


QUESTIONS ANI) ANSWERS. 

Appointment of an Indian as a Member of the Railway Board. 

33. *Mr. A. Das: (a) Will Government be pleased to state if any 
Indian has so far been appointed as a Member of the Railway Board? If 
so, when, and for how long? 

(b) If no Indian has so far been appointed as such, do Government, 
pjopose to consider the question of the appointment of an Indian when 
the next vacancy occurs? 

(r) What minimum number, if any, of the Members of the Board are 
(internment prepared to reserve for Indians? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: (n) Mr. Hayman was a Member of 
the Railway Hoard from the 1 2nd of April, 192u, to the 14th of January, 
1933 Mr. Pavry officiated as a Member from the 18th of April, 
1931, to the 16th of October, 1931 l need not remind the House that the 
present Financial Commissioner of Railways is an Indian. 

(b) The claims of all suitable officers are considered carefully when- 
e\er any vacancy occurs. 

(c) Government consider it most undesirable in the public interest to 
reserve any vacancy in the Board for any race or community. 

Ni t pet Agreement between the Burma Oil Company \nd the Standard 

Oil Company. 

31. *Mr. K. P. Thampan (on behalf of Mr. Lalchand Navalrai): 
M Has the attention of Government been drawn to a letter published in 
the Hindustan Times of Friday, ihe 15th December, 1933, under the 
caption '‘Secret agreement between B. 0. C. & S. 0. C.”? 

(b) Are Government prepared to make enquiries to find out if there is 
fcuoh an agreement between these oil companies? 

(0 Ts It a fact that imports from Burma have greatly increased and 
these from outside decreased, causing substantial loss of revenue from 
roport duty? 

(d) Is it a fact that the Standard Oil Company sends for oil from 
America? If so, are Government in a position tp state whether their 
Sports from that country have decreased? 
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(e) If the answer to part (d) be in the affirmative, are Government 
prepared to find out the reasons why such imports have decreased? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: (a) Yes. 

(6; to ( c ). Information as far as possible is being collected and will 
be supplied to the House in due course. 

Monopoly enjoyed by the Burm\ On. Company, 

35 *Mr. K. P. Thampan (on behalf of Mr. Lalchand Navalrai): 
Does the Burma Oil Company enjoy the monopoly of Burma oil? If so, 
was it the Government of India or the Provincial Government which 
granted the same, and when and on what conditions? 

The Honourable Sir Prank Noyce: The reply to the first part of the 

question is in the negative. The second part does not arise. 

Notices issued in Midnapuu at tiie Instance of the Military 

Authorities. 

36. *Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: (a) Is it a fact that, at the instance of 
the military authorities, the following notices were issued in Midnapur 
(Bengal) to a number of local citizens? 

(i) “Notice is hereby given that the “Royal Garhwnli soldiers will be coming to 
Contai at 3 p.m. on the 16th December, 1933. You are therefore directed to be present 
at the Contai Dak Bungalow compound at 3 p.m. and to welcome them, and to salute 
the British flag.” 

(ii) “You are hereby informed that a ceremonial parade of the Royal Garhwali 
soldiers will be held in the Khasmahal compound at 11 \.M. on the 18th December, 1933. 
You are therefore directed to bo present at that place at the fixed time, and without 
fail.” 

(b) Is it a fact that soldiers .are sometimes made to march into the houses 
of certain citizens in Midnapur, and are Government aware ihat they are 
molested on their refusing or hesitating to salute the Union Jack, and that 
in some cases people are asked if they were for fhe Congress or for Govern- 
ment, and any one of them stating that he was for the former, wai 
maltreated? Do Government propose to enquire into these allegations? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: The Government of India have no 
information, but are making enquiries. A reply to the Honourable 
Member’s question will be laid on the table in due course. 

STATEMENTS LAID ON THE TABLE. 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore (Member for Commerce and Rail- 
ways) : Sir, 1 lay on the table : 

(i) the information promised in reply to starred question No. 1113 

asked bv Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh on the 21st November, 
1933; 

(ii) the information promised in repl? to a supplementary question 

to starred question No. 1238, asked by Mr. Gaya Prasad 
Singh on the 1st December, 1933; and 

(iii) the information promised in reply to part ( K ) of starred ques- 
tion No. 1456 asked by Sardar Sant Singh on the 20th Decem- 
ber, 1933. 
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Allegations by certain Deck Passengers vgainst the British India 
Steam Navigation Company. 

*1113. As a result of the enquiries made in the matter, it is understood that the 
number of passengers carried by the steamships "Ellenga” and “Elephanta” on the 
voyages in question was far less than the maximum number of deck passengers for the 
carriage of which the vessels hold certificates. The number of deck passengers carried 
by the s. s. “Ellenga” on the voyage from the Coromandel CnaM to Rangoon was 
about 860, whereas the steamer was certified for the carriage of 1,800 passengers, whilst 
the s. s. “Elephanta” on her voyage from Rangoon to the Coromandel Co.ist carried 
about 630 passengers against 2,020 .which she was certified to be capable of carrying. 
No passengers were carried in holds or in any compartment not certified for the 
accommodation of passengers and the passengers weie allowed the use of all decks. It 
is also understood that no complaints of any kind were made to officers concerned by 
any passenger. I 

In the circumstances, the Government of India do not propose to take further action 
in the matter. They consider, however, that in such cases the proper course for the 
aggrieved passengers is to lodge a complaint with the officer of the Mercantile Marine 
Department concerned, so that any nettssary inquiries mav be made at the time. 

i r I 


Allegations against the British India Steam Navigation Company. 

*1238. Als a result of the enquiries made in the matter from the Bntish India 
Steam Navigation Company, it is gathered that the deck passenger fares to and from 
the Coromandel ports have been increased, as they had been on an uneconomic level fhr 
seme time past and the Company could not jontinue to carry passengers at rates 
which involved a serious loss Tt is also stated that the increases recently made by 
the Company will only bring the fares to a more normal economic k»\el. 

As regards the Company’s system of paying commission to hotel-keepers in Rangoon, 

the Company obseivo that passcode. s are unuer no obligation to pauonise any pa. ti- 
tular hotels if they are not satisfied with the conditions. 


Appointment of Staff in the Statistical Research Branch of the 
Commercial Intelligence and Statistics Department. 

*1466. There we”e 16 Sikh applicants for appointment in the Statistical Research 
Branch of the Commercial Intelligence and Statistics Department. Of these, four 
were graduates, four undergraduates, seven matriculates and one without any University 
qualification. 


Mr. P. R. Rau (Financial Commissioner, Railways) : Sir, I lay on the 
tabic * 

(i) the information promised in reply to starred questions Nos. 274 
and 278 asked by Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen on the 31sfc 
August, 1933; 

(ii) the information promised in reply to starred questions Nos. 597, 

599 and 602 asked by Mr. A. Das on the 4th September, 1933; 

(iii) the information promised in reply to starred question No. 603 

asked by Mr. A. Das on the 5th September, 1933; 

(iv) the information promised in reply to starred question No. 1129 

asked by Shaikh Sadiq Hasan on the 23rd November, 1933; 

(v) the information promised in reply to unstarred que* tion No. 237 
asked by Mr. S. C. Mitra on the 27th November, 1933-; and 

(vi) the information promised in reply to starred question No. 1345 
asked by Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen on the 11th December, 
1933. 
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Status op Teachers of the East Indian Bailway Indian Schools. 


*274 (/), (k) and (l). If, as I presume, the Honourable Member is thinking of the 
case referred to in his question No. 1161, I would refer him to the reply I gave to that 
question on the 27th November 1Q33.> 


Distinction between the Oakgrove European School and other East 
Indian Railway Schools. 

*278 (a) and (6). I would refer the Honourable Member to the reply given to his 
question No 1162 on the 27th November 1933. 


Status of Teachers of the East Indian Bait way Indian Schools. 

*597 (c). I would refer the Honourable Member to the reply given by me to question 
No. 1161 put by Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen on the 27th November 1933. 


Status of Teachers of the East Indian Railway Indian Schools. 

*599. I would refer the Honourable Member to the reply given by me to question 
No. 1161 put by Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen on the 27th November 1933. 


Status of Teachers of the East Indian Eailway Indian Schools. 

1 

*602. (6), (t) and (//). All the persons concerned are under the rules under which 
they were recruited. These happen to be different in different cases. 

(Hi) There are no other classes of railway employees on the East Indian Railway for 
whom thero are no prescribed leave rules. The question of framing suitable rules for 
this staff is under consideration. 

(ir) In certain respects they arc more liberal and in other Jess. 

(v) Not necessarily. 

( n ) The Agent, East Indian Railway reports that the rules which are referred to 
in clause 4 of the agreement .are those relating to Provident Fund and gratuity. 


Status of Teachers of the East Indian Railway Indian Schools. 

*603. ( b ) The East Indian Railway Leave Rules have been held not applicable to 
those teachers in whose case there are no definite rules regulating leave. 

(c) I understand the Head Master was not granted leave under East Indian Rail- 
way leave rules. \ 

(d) No, but the East Indian Railway Leave Rules might have been and are followed 
in certain cases as a guide to the leave granted. 

(e) Yes. The reply to the second part is in the negative. 

(/) and (g). Employees of the East Indian Railway were . generally given such an 
option; but it is understood that the teachers of the East Indian Railway schools were 
not, as it was held they were upt governed by the East Indian Railway Leave Rules. 

(A) The question of leave rules for these teachers is under consideration. 
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Indebtedness op the Superintendent op Printing and Stationery, 
North Western Railway, Lahore. 

*1129. (a) The Agent, North Western Railway, reports that there were no court 
attachments against the Superintendent, Printing and Stationery, Lahore, prior to 
October 1933. Court attachments were made since then against the salary of the officer 
mentioned above and two recoveries were made. The attachment order has since been 
cancelled by the Court and refund of the amounts already recovered has been made. 

(6) No summons have been served through the railway and the Government are not 
aware of any civil suit brought bv Sheikh Fazal Ahmed against the officer in question. 

(r) Supplies, of printing and stationery arc obtained through the Printing and 
Stationery Offices, Calcutta, with the exception of a small number of minor items pur- 
chased by the Controller of Stores, North Western Railway. Sheikh Fazal Ahmed has 
no! m recent years* been a supplier of any items of printing and stationery obtained direct 
hy the North Western Railway. 

(/{) As Sheikh Fazal Ahmed has not been a supplier of Printing and Stationery 
material purchased since 1929, previous to which records are not readily available, this 
question does not arise. 

(f) At the time of the Press Superintendent proceeding on leave in October 1931 no 
iccov erics were being made from his salary on account of court attachments. The last 
full month’s pay drawn before he proceeded on leave was Rs. 432-5-0. 

( f ) Government are not aware what civil suits were brought against this officer or 
wh.it witnesses were (’ailed. 

i 

(</) Does not arise. . 


lSri<,rMi»uR Station on the Howrah Eurdwan Chord of t™ East Indian 

Railway, 

237. (a) A statement is annexed showing (i) the total amount of goods and passenger 
traffic at Begumpore during the years 1951-32 and 1932-33. 

pV) the total amount paid by the East Indian Railway to Messrs. Martin and Coi 
panv as compensation fo** loss (if traffic sustained by the Howrali -Sheakhala Light 
Railway for the years 1931-32 and 1932-33., 

(">. 

(/) The answer is in the affirmative. 

00 Government understand that the stoppage of the train referred to at Begumpore 
was reduced to admit of an earlier arrival at Burdwan and not on account of the 
reasons mentioned in the question. In point of fact, there has been no fall in earnings 
m respect of pa^cols traffic to stations in the upward direction since the reduction of 
the period of halt. 

(r) The tramway order under which this was constructed does not confer on Gov- 
ernment any right of purchase of this railway. 

(d) and (e). The Agent, East Indian Railway reports that the Administration has 
a regular programme for the provision of improved facilities for passengers at stations 
and these facilities such as raised platform, overbridge and waiting shed are provided 
in accordance with the importance of stations with regard to passenger traffic. In this 
programme, Begumpore station stands first for the provision of a raised platform and 
second for the provison of t an overbridge and if funds permit, the provision of & raised 
platform will be taken in hand in the next financial' year, 1934-35. As regards the 
piovision of a yucca feeder road, the Agent states that at stations where the traffic 
Warrants it, the road leading from the District Board road to the lailway station which 
18 called the station approach road, is provided by the Administration. 
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Statement 

(i) Total amount of goods and passenger traffic forwarded from and received at 
Begumpore station for the years 1931-32 and 1032-33. 

Goods Traffic. 


Coal Other Total 

Year, Mds, Merchandise. Mds. 

1931- 32 122,436 36,667 168,993 

1932- 33 110,731 38,108 148,839 

Passenger Traffic. 

Year. Number of 

passengers. 

1931- 32 465,969 

1932- 33 434,413 


(ii) Compensation paid to Messrs. Martin and Company by the East Indian Railway 
for loss sustained by the Howrah Sheakhala Light Railway. 

For year. Amount. 

Rs. 

1931- 32 44,958 

1932- 33 40,602 


Grant of Compensatory Hill Allowance to the Staff stationed as 
Hardwar, East Indian Railway. 

*1345. (a) I understand certain categories of staff are granted a compensatory allow- 
ance. 

(5) and (c). Yes. 

(d) No Travelling Ticket Examiners are now stationed at Hardwar. 


ELECTION OF THE PUBLIC ACCOUNTS COMMITTEE. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster (Finance Member) : Sir, I beg to 
move : 

“That the non-official Members of the Assembly do proceed to elect, in the manner 
required bv rule 51 of the Indian Legislative Rules, eight members to be members of 
the Committee on Public Accounts.” 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : Motion 
moved : 

“That the non-official Members of the Assembly do proceed to elect, in the manner 
required by rule 51 of the Indian Legislative Rules, eight members to be members of 
the Committee on Public Accounts.” ' 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra (Chittagong and Rajshahi Divisions: Non-Muham- 
madan Rural): Sir, the amendment to this rule 51 makes the old Public 
Accounts Committee functua oflicio , because sub-rule (6) says: 

4 'When the duration of the Legislative Assembly is extended beyond the period of 
three veais fixed by section 63L>(1 ) of the Government of India Act, a new Committee 
on Public Accounts shell be constituted, etc.** 
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The last Committee has not completed its work, and although it has 
reported on the Civil and Military Appropriation Accounts, the report 
on the Railway Appropriation Accounts has not yet been submitted. 
1 wish to know if the new Committee, which will be now appointed, 
will be in a position to finish the uncompleted part of the report as 
regards the Railway Appropriation Accounts. Because it is a Statutory' 
duty and this Committee is also a Statutory Committee and it will be* 
neither doing its duty to the House nor satisfying the rules of the Legis- 
lature. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad (United Provinces Southern Divisions: Muham- 
madan Rural): There is one other point which I should like to know* 
What will be the term of office of this new Committee ? At present the 
lift* of this Assembly has been extended by one year and one does not 
know what will be the future fate of this Assembly. 1 should like to 
know whether the life of this new Committee will be for one year or 
only as long as the present Assembly lasts. 


Sir Lancelot Graham (Secretary, Legislative Department): As I under- 
stand the position, the old Committee will have terminated and obviously 
it cannot function after it has terminated and the new Committee must 
take up any work that is pending. That seems to me to be the only, 
possible position and also the most reasonable and satisfactory posi- 
tion 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: What about my point? 

Sir Lancelot Graham: Will the Honourable Member kindly repeat the 
point ? 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: Will the life of this new Committee be for one 
year or only so long as the Assembly lasts? 

Sir Lancelot Graham: Tin position as regards the Committee is, as 
if from the beginning of this Session, wo had an entirely new Assembly, 
and, therefore, the position as regards the Committee which we are now 
going to elect will be precisely the position which there was in respect of 
the Committee which was elected m January, 1031. There is no change 
at all. 


Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: If we accept the principle that from the present 
Session this is an entirely new Assembly and not a continuation of the 
old Assembly, then a good many Committees that have been formed pre- 
viously will probably cease to exist, and the whole position will be altered 

Hr. S. 0. Mitra: Sir, I should like to speak on the motion itself. The 
Public Accounts Committee is required by Statute to discuss and report 
on the Appropriation Reports submitted by the Audit Officers, primarily 
the Aceountants-General and the remarks of the Auditor General. , It 
18 well known to the House that the Public Accounts Committee discusses 
Recounts which are already two years old. That is, in the year 1933-34, 
^ was discussing accounts of the year 1931-32; and when the report is 
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submitted, it is discussed in the Budget Session. For reasons best known 
to the Finance Member, during the whole of 2J months during the last 
Budget Session, there was not a day allotted for the discussion of the 
Public Accounts Committee’s report, and in the Simla Session the belated 
report was discussed. Now, as regards the last Public Accounts Com- 
mittee, it decided, under the presidency of Sir Alan Parsons, that tin* 
Public Accounts Committee should submit two separate reports, one lor 
the general accounts and another for the raihvay accounts. The Com- 
mittee was called to discuss the civil accounts and, at the end of it, it 
was also suggested, going back, on their earlier decision, that it should 
also discuss the railway report. Then, my friend, Mr. Tliampan, almost 
threatened to non-co-operate and forced the committee for the time being 
to decide that they would only discuss some urgent points that wen* 
needed for re-arranging the budget heads of the railways and that tin 
whole report w r ould be discussed later on when a fuller Committee could 
be called. Now’, I see that the Public Accounts Committee, that was 
elected to discharge its duties and to go into the appropriation accounts 
for the year 1931-32, have only partially performed their duty. It lies 
heavily on the Finance Member to show why he or his Department luiu 
failed to place the railway accounts and the report completed by that 
Committee before its dissolution That is all 1 have to sav on tins 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: Sir, on the common scum \i(\\ 
of the case — I do not propose to deal with the legal aspects of tlu* nuittu 
— 1 think the answers to tm Honourable friend’s points are perleeth 
clear Tn the first place, it would naturally follow that the new Public 
Accounts Committee would continue the w r ork which was put upon the old 
Public Accounts Committee, and I would remind my Honourable friend of 
the fact that it lies w r ith this Assembly to decide who those eight members 
are to be. The Assembly can very well elect the same members wdio will 
now retire; and in that case the continuity will not be interrupted. My 
Honourable friend has asked why opportunity has not been found to enable 
the existing Public Accounts Committee to complete the second part of its 
functions. T think the answer to that question must be v»ry well 
known to Honourable Members who sit in this House today. They know 
full well how our time has been occupied; they know’ full well that it would 
have been quite impossible to find time during the last three months to 
summon a meeting of the Public Accounts Committee to consider that 
report. If w r e are to find time — and I wisli to emphasise this point— to 
deal W’itli all the public business, then either my Honourable frimd 
Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad, will have to do something to the sun to provide 36 
hours instead of 24 hours in every day, or he will have to put upon himself 
and his colleagues a self-denying ordinance and not speak at such great 
length in this House. That is the answer to my Honourable friend's 
question. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: I have not got an answer to my question: the 
theory that was advanced was that the present Assembly might be supposed 
to be a new Assembly and, thorefore, the Committee that we were electing 
would practically be for three years according to the existing rule; and if 
we accept the theory that this is a new Assembly, then, with the exception 
of a fresh oath of allegiance , I am very doubtful whether the old Committees 
exist. Even the Finance Committee should cease to exist and we ought to 
elect a new Standing Finance Committee from the beginning of the Session 
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Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The 
Honourable Member will realise that this motion is made under the new 
rule which he will find attached to the Manual of Business: 

“When the duration of the Legislative Assembly is extended beyond the period of 
thire \<hi‘s f 'tfed bv section 63D(1', ot* the Government of India Act, a new ('ommittee 
on Public Accounts shall be constituted at the end of the *aid period of three years as 
!f ,» new Assembly had commenced/* 

Lt does not follow that this Assembly is to be considered as if it is a 
lie w Assembly coming into existence after new elections and, therefore, 
the oath of allegiance and all those matters do not arise. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: But it is the point raised by the Secretary of the 
Legislative Department that this is supposed to be a new Assembly. 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Mitter (Law Member): Sir, the new 
rule is quite clear and says “A new Committee on Public Accounts shall 
be constituted at the end of the said period of three years.” So three 
\ears is the normal life of the Committee. “As it a new’ Assembly had 
commenced” means that the Assembly is not in fact a new Assembly, 
but it is to be deemed to be a new' Assembly for the purpose of this 
rub*. That is all. Therefore, if it is deemed to be a new Assembly, what 
would be the life of the new Committee? Rule 51 (1) provided for this; 
“constituted for the duration of the Assembly” means that if the duration 
of this Assembly is one year, then the life of the new Committee will be 
one } car. 

Mr. K. P. Thampan (West Coast and Nilgiris: Non-Muhammadan 
h’ural): I am noo a lawyer, Sir, but 1 apprehend that the old Public 
Accounts Committee) ceased to exist on the day on which the normal life 
of this Assembly was over, that is, about the 14th of January; and a 
Committee constituted now r under the revised Standing Orders cannot take 
ii]) that portion of the w’ork which was held over by the last Public 
Accounts Committee. The Railway Appropriation Accounts were not 
gone into by the last Public Accounts Committee and it would be ultra 
rirc'i on the part of the Committee succeeding that 
to take up a subject which was really within fho purview of the previous 
Public* Accounts Committee. Therefore, we have failed to carry out the 
provision in the Government of India Act with regard to the powers 
and functions of the Public Accounts Committee. There has been a 
nmissncss on the part of the Government in not calling a meeting of the 
last Public Accounts Committee and considering the Railway Appropria- 
tion Accounts 

Mr. R. S. Sarma (Nominated Non-Official): What did the members 
do? 

Mr. K. P. Thampan: My friend, Mr. Sarma, asks “What did the 
Members do?” It is not the concern of the members to call a meeting. 
It is entirely the business of the Government and, I hold the work of 
the last Public Accounts Committee has not been completely discharged. 

Mr. B. V. Jadhav (Bombay Central Division: Non-Muhammadan 
Rural) : Sir, in this connection I must raise a protest. The Public 
Accounts Committee is a very important Committee and it has to examine 
how the expenditure of Government has been incurred and whether it 
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was properly incurred or not; and, therefore, this Committee ought to be 
given all facilities and must meet oftener than it suits the Finance 
Department to call it. As a matter of fact, every year the accounts of 
the previous year must be gone through thoroughly and, therefore, in 
England it is the practice for the Committee to sit longer, I think for 
about four to six months. I do not think that the Public Accounts Com- 
mittee here will have to sit continuously for such a long time. But, 
at the same time, 1 must point out that Government have not been very 
alert in calling the Committee to finish the business. The Government 
complain that the House sits longer and continuously and they do not 
find time. But I do not think that applies in the present case, because 
sittings in the House of Commons are very much longer than here in this 
Assembly and there they find sufficient time to go through the accounts; 

and 1 do not see anv reason why the Government of India should not 

find time to take sufficient work from the Public Accounts Committee. 
The members of the Committee are bound by their acceptance of the 

office to be present as long as they are wanted for the work of the Com- 

mittee, and I do not think any objection has been raised by the members 
of the Committee that they have to sit long. Therefore, I would suggest 
that Government should give sufficient time to the Public Accounts Com- 
mittee to complete its work henceforward. I understand that the last 
Public Accounts Committee is now fundus officio and, therefore, a new 
Committee will have to be appointed and the new Committee should have 
sufficient time to go through the remainder of the work and finish it. 

Mr. N. M # Joshi (Nominated : Non-Official) . Mr. President, I think the 
difficulty which has been felt of finding time for the work of the Public 
Accounts Committee is to «*nme extent due to the provision that the 
Finance Member shall be the Chairman of the Committee. In the House 
of Commons, the Chairman of the Public Accounts Committee is taken 
from the ranks of the Opposition I think we should follow' that practice. 
It will he useful from various points of view. In the first place, the Public 
Accounts Committee being the Committee to criticise the work of the 
Finance Department, it is much better that the Chairman should be taken 
from the ranks of the Opposition. Secondly, it wall also enable us to get 
a little more work from the Public Accounts Committee and not to saddle 
the Finance Member with much larger work than he can cop o with. 1 
fully realise that the Constitution gives him the right to be the Chairman, 
but it is certainly possible for the Finance Member and the Public 
Accounts Committee to have, even under the present Constitution, a Vice- 
Chairman who shall preside over the Public Accounts Committee in the 
absence of the Finance Member. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Ohetty) : So far as 
the point raised by Mr. Thampan is concerned, according to rule 51, it 
is the Statutory duty of a Public Accounts Committee to deal with the 
appropriation accounts of the Governor General in Council and the report 
of the Audit Officer thereon It docs not specify which Public Accounts 
Committee shall dispose of the audit accounts of a particular year. It 
will, therefore, be open to a Public Accounts Committee that succeeds a 
previous to foil'*'"' up the work of its predecessor. As regards the 
other question, it will now Le for the Public Accounts Committee, that is 
going to be constituted to go into the whole matter and find a solution. 
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The Public Accounts Committee is a Statutory body andl every opportunity 
must be given to it to discharge its Statutory functions. In this connection, 
Mie Chair would invite the attention of Honourable Members to the neces- 
sity for the Assembly and its Committees to do much more work as a 
result of the increasing pressure of public work in the Assembly. Mr. 
Jadhav drew the attention of the House to the work in the House of 
Commons. I have myself observed the work in the House of Commons 
and what they do there is this. The House of Commons meets at 2-45 
in the afternoon and does public business from 3 O’clock in the afternoon 
till 11 O’clock at night, and sometimes till lato at night and early in the 
morning. AH Committees meet in the morning and do Committee work 
till about 2 in the afternoon. Therefore, the House of Commons on a 
particular day docs really about three times the work that this Assembly 
is doing. I have myself felt that the hours of work for the Assembly 
are very unsuitable when the pressure of work increases as it is increasing 
for the last few months. . We are meeting only at 11 o’clock and we 
disperse at about 4-45 or 5 o’clock doing barely 4i hours work per day. 

It is now up to the Leaders of Parties and the Members of Government 
to put their heads together and devise some means by which both in Com- 
mittee and on the floor of the House the Assembly can do far more work 
than it is doing at present. 

Mr. B. V. Jadhav: May I point out that in the Bombay Council they 4 
meet at 2 o’clock and the Session of the Council closes 7, so that they 
have got sufficient time from 10 in the morning till about 1-30 p.m. to do 
Committee work? I think that practice may be followed. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Ohetty) : The Chair 
hopes that Leaders of Parties and the Government Members will take up 
this question and discuss it. 

The question is: 

“That the non -official Members of the Assembly do proceed to elect, in the manner 
required bv rule 51 of the Indian Legislative Kales, eight members to be members of 
the Committee on Public Accounts ” 


The motion was adopted. 


ELECTION OF THE FUEL OIL COMMITTEE. 

The Honorable Sir George Schuster (Finance Member): Sir. I beg 
to move: 

“That this Assembly do proceed to the election, in such manner as may be approved 
by the Honourable the President, of a Committee consisting of six Members of the 
ysembly to which shall be added two Members of the Assembly to be nominated by the 
governor General for the purpose of calling for and considering reports as to the working 
?? the rules made by the Central Board of Revenue under section 195-A of the Sea 
nstoing Act, ld78, and as to the effect unon agricultural and small industrial users of 
uh oil of the duties imposed by the Indian Tariff (Second Amendment) Act of 1933, 
hi of making such recommendations thereafter as they may think fit.” 

I would explain that this motion is moved by me in accordance -with 
o 0 undertaking that I gave while the Tariff Bill was being discussed last 
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Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Sbanmukham Chetty): Motion 
tkioved : 

“That this Assembly do proceed to the election, in such manner as ihay lie approve!! 
by the Honourable the President, of a Committee consisting of six Members of the 
Assembly to which shall be added two Members of the Assembly to be nominated by the 
Governor General for the purpose of calling for and consideiing reports as to the working 
of the rules made by the Central Board of Revenue under section 195-A of the Sea 
Customs Act, 1878, and as to the effect! upon agricultural and small industrial users of 
fuel oil of the duties imposed by the Indian Taiiff (Second Amendment) Act of 1933, 
and of making such recommendations thereafter as they may think lit.” 

1 

Mr. F. E. James (Madras: European): I desire to oppose this motion 
formally, and, in doing so, T am verv anxious that my attitude should not 
be misunderstood by my Honourable friends on the other side of the 
House. The objection I take is mainly a technical one and has nothing 
to do with the undertaking that the Finance Member gave when the Bill 
in question was discussed on the floor of the House. I certainly do‘not 
object to any enquiry into the working of this particular Act so far as it 
affects the interests mentioned in the motion, but my objection is based 
upon two grounds. The first is that the election of a Committee of this 
character to watch the operation of a particular Act is a dangerous pre- 
cedent and there seems to be no reason why, if this principle is adopted 
in regard to this Act, it should not be adopted in regard to the hundred 
and one Hills that are shortly to come, before this Assembly all of which 
are bound to affect in some way or another cither the consumer or the 
agricultural interests or the interests of small industrialists. ^ There seems 
to be no reason if this principle is accepted, why every Tariff Bill should 
not have a Committee elected to watch the operation of that Bill, and 
indeed certain Finance Bills that have received the sanction ot this House 
in the past should also have had their Committees elected to vatoh the 
opei ation of those Bills. So, mv first objection is that it sets up a 
precedent which in the interests of the proper working .... 

Mr. It. S. Sarma (Nominated Non-Official): May I sav that, far from 
setting up a precedent, T think it is only following a precedent which the 
Honourable the Finance Member explained last time? 

Mr. F. E. James: I think it sets up a dangerous precedent in that, if 
it were followed to ;mv great degree in the future, it would make the working 
of this institution a very difficult matter indeed. My second objection is 
on the ground that there already exists as an important institution of this 
House an appropriate Committee to which this reference should be made. 
There is in existence a Standing Committee on Industries and Labour, it 
is a Committee which is elected bv this House. It consists of a majority 
of the elected Members of this House. As far as I know, its work has 
been carried on in the past satisfactorily, and, in fact, there lias been 
criticism raised on the floor of this House from time to time that this 
Committee, which is a standing institution of tffis Rouse, ban not been 
used adequately in the past, and I should have thought that, if an enquiry 
ought to be made in regard to the operation of this particular Act, that 
enquiry should properly have been directed by the Committee on Industries 
and Labour. Therefore, I raise this formal objection in order that this 
point mn- h*> made at this sta^e. T rmite aprweeint* the position of the 
Finance Member who gave an undertaking to this House and I should be 
the very last *o surest that he should resile from that undertaking and 
indeed we should not do more than make this formal objection at this 
stage. But I do invite the Honourable the Finance Member b attention 
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to the two points that I have made and suggest to him that he do not 
commit himself to a principle which, if followed in the degree to which it 
is now being followed in respect of this particular Bill, would involve us 
in a large number of Committees set up by this House to watch the work- 
ing of individual measures. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: I would only like to sa.v this. I 
quite appreciate that there is v good deal in what my Honourable friend 
has said. I will only say in reply that it would perhaps have been more 
advantageous if he had made these points when I made the original sug- 
gestion of having a Committee. Then the House would have been able 
to consider the implications. My Honourable friend considers that a 
dangerous precedent may be sot up. Well, I think that what he said is 
worthy of attention, but T would point out that we are to some extent work- 
ing experimentally in these times. We have rather peculiar conditions 
in this Assembly, with, as we are always being reminded, an irremovable 
Government and an Opposition which never has the opportunity of assum- 
ing responsibility. In these' circumstances, if the Government make efforts 
in various ways to show that they are responsive to the Opposition, then 
I think that those experiments perhaps are not entirely wasted. But, on 
the other hand, we must recognise that they are experiments and that they 
should not he regarded as creating unalterable precedents. That, Sir, is v 
all I have to say. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sii Shanmukham Chetty): The question 
is: 

« 

“That this Assembly do proceed to the election, in such manner as may bo approved 
by the Honourable the President, of a Committee com -ding of six Members of the 
Assembly to which shall be added two Members of the Assembly to be nominated by the 
Governor General for the purpose of calling for and considering reports as to the working 
of the rules made by the Central Board of Revenue under section 195-A of the Sea 
Customs Act, 1878, and as to the effect upon agricultural and small industrial users of 
fuel oil of the duties imposed by the Indian Tariff (Second Amendment) Act of 1933, 
and of making such recommendations thereafter as they may think fit.” 

The motion whs adopted. 


Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Ohottv): I may inform 
Honourable Members that nominations for the purpose of election of 
members to the Committee on Public Accounts and the Fuel Oil Committee 
will be received in the Assembly office up to 12 Noon on Friday, the 2nd 
February, 1934, and that the elections, if necessary, will ho held on Monday, 
the 5th February, 1934. The elections will be conducted in accordance with 
the principle of proportional representation by means of the single trans- 
ferable vote, and these will be held in the Secretary's room as usual. 


THE SEA CUSTOMS (AMENDMENT) BILL. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster (Finance Member): Sir, I beg to 
move for leave to introduce a Bill further to amei;d the Sea Customs Act, 
1878, for a certain purpose. 

This is a short measure and I think its objects are clearly explained in 
the printed Statement of Objects and Beasons. 
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Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukliam Chetty): The question 


-“That leave be given to introduce a Bill further to amend the Sea Customs Act 
1878, for a certain purpose.” * 

The motion was adopted. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: Sir, I introduce the Bill. 


THE IMPERIAL BANK OF INDIA (AMENDMENT) BILL. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukliam Chetty): The House 
will now resume consideration of the Bill further to amend the Imperial 
B ink of India Act, 1920. 

Mr. Vidya Sagar Pandya (Madras: Indian Commerce): Sir, the white 
elephant of the Reserve Bank of India has just passed out of the Legislative 
Assembly It has gone with its tusk, trunk and tail. But, with its tail, 
is lied another white elephant, — a bigger and older elephant — which has 
been existing for a long time and has been trampling upon the Indian com- 
mercial and industrial field, and that is the Imperial Bank of India Act. 
We are now considering the Bill to amend the Imperial Bank of Lidia Act. 
As the Honourable the Finance Member said, it is purely a consequential 
Bill. It may be a complementary or a supplementary Bill to complete 
the Reserve Bank of India Bill But we have two Reserve Banks instead of 
one. I am sorry I was not here yesterday to listen to the speech of the 
Honourable the Finance Member in moving this motion, but I was told 
that it w T as a very brief speech. He said that it w\as merely a consequential 
Bill. 

In order to enable the House to understand the full implications of the 
measure, I shall explain, as briefly as I can, sorno of its salient points. 
First of all, v we have got in clause 12 an amendment of section 28 of the 
original Act, the Imperial Bank of India Act of 1920. That is a very 
important section which constitutes the Board and here I may say that, 
in spite of some protest, though a mild protest, raised by the Imperial 
Bank of India representative before the Select Committee, the Honourable 
the Finance Member said that we must stick to our guns and the important 
point concerned in it was about the constitution of the Central Board. 
Under the old Act, we had only the Presidents and Vice-Presidents of the 
three Local Boards on the Central Board. That is, we had only six elected 
representatvies on the Central Board, but, under the new amendment, we 
are going to ha\e three elected members from each Local Board. That is, 
nine out ot the Directors who have been elected by the shareholders. They 
will sit on the Central Board and, consequently, the four nominated 
members of the Government will be reduced from four to two, though the 
total number of voting Directors wfill be the same formerly and the 
total number of Directors will be the same, that is, 16 as formerly. This 
is a distinct improvement in the Bill that we shall have nine elected 
Directors on the Central Board and there will be two less nominated 
Directors who generally find it alweys convenient to follow the lead of the 
Government. That is, one of the important improvements that we have 
got, but formerly we had the Controller of Currency as a permanent 
Director. He has been removed from the Central Board. Instead of him 
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a liaison officer is proposed to be introduced, but I do not find any Statutory 
piovision in the amendments for bringing him on the Board. He can 
probably come as a spectator to listen to the discussions. He will have no 
vote. He can probably go back to the Government and make a report, 
but I do not know what action the Government can take especially as they 
have, under clause 4, removed one of the important sections of the Act, 

I mean sub-section (2), section 10, under which it was open to the Govern- 
ment to issue instruction to the Bank and call for any explanation or any 
information they wanted, and, in case the Bank failed to comply with the 
request, it was open to the Government to terminate the agreement. I do 
not think the liaison officer will have any such control or the Government 
can exercise that control through that officer as they could under the old 
Act under which the Controller of Currency was a Director on the Board. 

Another change that has been made is that, instead of two Managing 
Governors, there will be only one Managing Director. The Directors of 
the Imperial Bank, who formerly were called Governors and thus were 
liable to be confused with the other Governors of Provinces, will hereafter 
be known only as Directors, and hereafter there v ill be only one Managing 
Director and not two. But there is a little retrograde step taken in two 
directions in the matter of the constitution of the Board. One is that, 
formerly the Governor General in Council used to appoint the Managing 
Governor, but hereafter it will be only the Central Board of Directors who 
will do so, and as I have got some practical experience of banking, 1 can 
say that usually when the Managing Director is appointed by the Directors, 
they naturally elect a man who is likely to be very handy and convenient 
to them. Tt is always best that the appointment of the Managing Director 
should not be left with the Board whom he may have to oblige in some 
respects in the matter of advances, etc. The ether defect in the constitu- 
tion I shall take up later on. 

Another direction in which there is an improvement o\er tin* old Act is 
regarding the supply of copies of the principal registers of sh.ueholders. 
It has been much complaiued that the Imperial Bank, in the past, has not 
made available its shareholders’ registers so easily as the shareholders 
desired. Hereafter, under the new amendment, the principal registers of 
shareholders will be kept with the Registrar of Joint Stock Companies and 
I hope that it will be carried out not only in the letter, but in the spirit 
also. What I mean is that it is open under the Imperial Bank Act for that 
Bank to have a register at any particular office. As such, it is just possible 
that the principal registers may be available only at one place in the whole 
continent of India. I hope the principal registers will now he available at 
all the important stations wherever the Imperial Bank has got a Local 
Head Office. At present the Bank has three Head Offices at Bombay, 
Calcutta and Madras, and the Act authorises the establishment of further 
Local Offices and I hope all those Local Offices will be supplied with the 
copies of the principal registers of shareholders and the shareholders will be 
given free access to those registers so that they can take concerted action 
and thus they can protect their interests in the future, better than they 
have been able to do in the past. Then, another change has been made, 
namely, that the Imperial Bank shall no longer be the hankers to the 
Government of India; they will be merelv agents of the Reserve Bank of 
India, and, as they are going to be merely agents, certain provisions Land 
safeguards, which were provided in the old Act, have' been removed, but 
indirectly they will be practically doing the same kind of business as in the 
past except in four or five places where the Reserve Bank of India is going 
to have offices immediately. Another direction in which a good change has 
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been made and which suits the needs of the country is that the period for 
bills and accommodation which was formerly limited to six months has 
been enlarged to nine months, and hereafter the public will have greater 
facilities and will have a little longer credit than in the past. These are 
some of the good points which I wish to draw the attention of the House 
to; thus the Joint Select Committee have been able to make some improve- 
ment in those directions. 

Now, I shall refer to some points in respect of which it must be said 
that, instead of improving the Act, they have unfortunately made the 
position worse than before. First of all, under clause 4 (2), the power to 
issue instructions to the Bank and to terminate the agreement in the event 
of the Bank disregarding such instructions is no longer directly with the 
Governor General in Council. Now, I do not see why the Government 
should give up their right to issue instructions and call for information and 
their right to terminate the agreement between the Banks if the Imperial 
Bank does not work properly. Of course 1 know a certain clause is inserted 
in the agreement between the Imperial Bank of India and the Reserve 
Bank of India to some such effect, but, in spite of that, I think the Gov- 
ernor General in Council should reserve his power to issue instructions to 
the Bank and call for any information direct, and, should those instruc- 
tions not be carried out properly, he should have the right to terminate 
the agreement. 

Then, under section 15 (1), (5), of the Bill, debentures or other securi- 
ties for money issued under the authority of a Prince or a Chief of a State 
in India can be taken for making advances by the Imperial Bank of India. 
1 do not know what is the legal position, but it is said that it is always 
risky to make advances to any Indian Prince or State, because, under 
certain provisions or treaty rights, you cannot sue a Prince in any British 
court of law. As such, it will be for the Honourable the Finance Member 
and the Imperial Bank to see to what extent it will be possible for them 
to enforce the re-payment of such loans as we are allowing the Imperial 
Bank to make advances on a new kind of security now. 

Then, the most retrograde step which has been taken in cornu ction with 
the Imperial Bank is in respect of proxies. Under the present regulation 
No. 25, which jirovision I do not think appears in any other important bank, 
so far as I know, in India, it is possible for one member, — lie may be the 
Secretary, the Managing Director or a single Director, — if he holds a certain 
number of proxies, to carry on a meeting without the presence oi the pres- 
cribed number of shareholders. One shareholder, whether he is a Dhector 
or a Secretary or whosoever he may be, can carry on the annual meetings 
or special meetings, — as long as they are properly called — without the 
presence of any other shareholder. They can have a meeting without a 
quorum prescribed for shareholders who must be present in person. There 
is no such quorum fixed. The quorum is a shareholder and proxies number- 
ing about 200 in all. 


Ur. S. 0, Sen ^Bengal National Chamber of Commerce: Indian Com- 
merce): If there is only one member, there cannot be a meeting. 

Mr. Vidya Sagar Panflya: It is a duly constituted meeting if it is 
attended bv one shareholder who holds in his pocket or in his handB a 
number of proxies which are required under the Act. One is quite enough. 
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Mr. S. 0. Mltra (Chittagong and Bajshalii Divisions: Non-Muhammadan 
Rural): How will he propose and second? 

Mr. Vidya Sagar Fandya: He can do both. There is nothing to prevent 
him to do that under the Act. As I have already explained on two previous 
occasions, very few shareholders attend the meetings, and, under the proxy 
system, it is open to a few members to carry on the meeting under the 
name of all the shareholders. As 1 was telling the House, the Registrar of 
the Joint Stock Companies in Madras insists now, whenever any memo- 
randum or articles of associations of any institution are sent to him for filing 
that at least 20 shareholders should be present in person before & meeting 
can be called a duly constituted meeting. 

Mr. S. 0. Sen: Under what provision ? 

Mr. Vidya Sagar Pandya: It is under the provisions of public safety 
and in the interests of securing the rights of the shareholders who have 
invested then money. It is under the provisions of commonsense 

Mf. S. C. Sen: The Registrar of Joint Stock Companies is a mere post 
office. 

Mr. Vidya Sagar Fandya: He is doing good service and fte need not 
find fault with him. Under clause 25 of the Bill, in the case of a power 
of attorney previously deposited or registered, a certificate of the Secre- 
tary of a bcal Head Office will be enough and the shareholders cannot 
scrutinise them when a poll is demanded, and a scrutiny officer is 
appointed as in the case of the Joint Stock Companies. This is bad 
enough, hut, under clause 84 of the Bill, tin Managing Director, the 
Deputy Director or the Secretary or such other employee of the Bank, 
as the Central Board may authorise, are severally authorised to execute 
proxies and vote at meetings on behalf of the shareholders from w’hom the 
Bank holds general power of attorney. This show's clearly how anxious 
the Directors are to whip up the proxies to secure election of themselves, 
llieir partners or friends as they like. In the Reserve Bank of India Bill, 
under clause 9(2), and similarly, under clause 1 4(3), it has been provided 
that the proxies shall not be held by an officer or an employee of the 
Bank. have put a very salutary provision in the Reserve Bank of 

India Bill, hut we have got quite a contrary provision in this Bill. The 
result wou*d be an undue influence of the Directors in elections securing 
the proxies as has been pointed out by the Bombay Shareholders Associa- 
tion in their able memorandum wdiich they submitted to the Joint Select 
Committee. I am sorry that this memorandum escaped the notice of 
the Joint Select Committee, but I am glad that my friend. Dr. Ziauddin 
Ahmad, has brought an amendment to minimise the evil and T hope the 
House will take that amendment into consideration when it comes 
before it. 

Now, Sir, I come to another point and here I would like to refer only 
briefly to v 7 hat I have already said about the liaison officer and the removal 
of the Controller of Currency. This is a retrograde step in the WTong 
direction. Now, Sir, the public has been under the impression that, the 
Directors attend the meeting more frequently than is provided in Regula- 
tion XLIT, w r hich says that they will have a meeting not less than once 
in three months. But as the Central Board of the Imperial Bank of India 
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had represented to the Select Committee .that it was inconvenient to 
hold meetings ot the Central Board as frequently as once in three months, 
they have made it once in four months, which goes to show, as my 
Honourable friend, Mr. Mody, feared they meet once in six months only. I 
wonder what would be the control of the Central Board if they meet only 
once in four months or it they hold a formal meeting for merely com- 
plying with the requirements of the Act. In all important and leading 
Banks the meetings of the Directors are held more than- once a month, 
but here we have got the request that the law should provide that they 
may meet once in four months. The control of the Directors is practi- 
cally very little, and, as such, we should have rather gone the other way 
and insisted on the Directors meeting more frequently. Then, Kir, the 
control of the Government, as I have already pointed out, has been 
removed, and the Directors are going to meet three times a year. Practi- 
cally the Bank is left to the executive officers to carry on the business 
as they like or think best. The public has been under the impression that 
it is a Government Bank where Government have got good control and 
they look to the interests of the public as well as of the shareholders 
The Directors are supposed to be doing their duty. But, under the new 
Bill, the control of the Government is being removed and the Directors’ 
control will be still less. It should be a warning to the public. It will 
be for the public hereafter to see whether they can regard the Imperial 
Bank as the Government Bank under which impression they have been 
doing business with the Bank in the past. 

Then, Fir, l come to the next point and that is about its being made a 
more formidable competitor against the other Banks in the country. The 
Bank was working under certain safeguards and, under the new Bill, a 
number o,’ restrictions have been removed. They can do business beyond 
India and Ceylon. They can enter into contracts of indemnity, suretyship 
and guarantee. They can act as administrators of States and trustee- 
ship is allowed. Therefore, they will become formidable competitors to 
the other Indian Joint Stock' Banks. 

I do nol wash to say anything about the drafting of the Bill, but I did 
suggest at the Simla Session that the redundant sections should be 
removed and the whole Act should bo re-drafted so that it may become 
12 Noov llj0rc p l° nr to the public. The Government thought that it was 
too big a task, that it would take a long time to undertake 
the same rnd that it might be taken up some other time, and, as such, 
the Act continues to be in as bad a state and in as bad a language and 
in as unintelligible a way as things could be expressed. Let us hope 
1 that a change will be made on some other occasion. 

Then [ come to the question of Jndiamsation of the Imperial Bank. 
It was thought that when the amendment of the Imperial Bank Act is 
taken up, there will be some Statutory provision by w'hich there should 
bo more Indianisation of the Bank both in the constitution of the Boards 
as well as in the appointment of the officers. In the Beserve Bank of 
India Bill, an amendment to have 75 per cent, of the Directors being 
Indians was defeated and no such provision is also found in the Imperial 
Bank Bill. As T have pointed out on several occasions, a majority of the 
Directors ot the three Local Boards as well as on the Central Board are 
Europeans. As such, the interests of the Indian public have not received 
that adequate attention as it ought to be in the case of a Bank which is 
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practically a Central Bank for India even now. Though wo have got the 
Reserve Bank as tho Central Bank, practically the .Reserve Bank 
and the Imperial Bank will both constitute Central Banks 
for India and as such it is necessary that national institutions should have 
a majority of Indian Directors and a majority of Indian officers. As I 
have pointed out on previous occasions, the total number of Indian officers 
is only 86 as against 237 European officers. While the salary of Europeans 
comes to lis. 3,18,159 per month, the salary of Indian officers comes 
to Rs. 27,931 If the House were to read the official organ of the Imperial 
Bank of India Indian Staff Association, I mean the Bank Worker , it 
will find the woes of the Indian officers as well as of the subordinate staff, 
and what we find there is that distinctions are made in tho matter of pay 
and allowances and status in the grade between European and Indian 
officers. T will take the liberty of reading a small extract from one of the 
memorials submitted by the staff Association of the Bank. 

“After the amalgamation of the three Presidency Banks, a few Indian senior clerks 
of the Bank of Bengal were promoted to the rank of Oflicers-in-cliarge and placed on a 
footing of equality with the European officers. Their pay is Rs. 600 rising to Rs. 1,250 
by an annual increment of Rs. 50. They get a branch allowance on a sliding scale so 
as to make the total of such allowance and their substantive pay for the time being 
equal to Rs 800. Although the Indian officers have been long in service, are thoroughly 
experienced and run their branches satisfactorily, they arc required to pass an examim 
tion in English composition in their advanced age, which is a great hardship to 
them. The number of such Officers remains almost tho same as it was in 1921, though 
the number of Branches and Tnriian Officers has increased. The Indian employees when 
promoted to Staff Officers' grade have been transferred as Accountants or in similar 
capacities but not as OfficerR-in-Charge and were thus deprived of the Branch allowance. 
Instead of Officers- in-Oharge, Assistants-in-Oharge arc put in charge of branches on a 
lower scale of pay (Rs. 400 rising to Rs. 750 bv annual increments of Rs. 50 
and a free. furnished house or a house allowance of R 100 per month, in lieu thereof). 
Assistants-in-Oharge get no branch allowance; moreover, if an Assistant in-charge is 
no longer in charge of a branch, his pay, if over Rs. 400, comes down immediately to 
that figure; and, strange to say, even when he is promoted to the grade of staff officers, 
he must begin on Rs. 500, though ho might have been drawing much more when 
promoted. Indians have been more ficely appointed as Assistants in i hargo than as 
offieers-in -charge, which suggests a distinction in the treatment of the European and 
the Indian Officer! by the authoiities inasmuch as the more highly paid posts seem 
to he almost reserved for the European officers A glance at the Agents* list will 
further bring out the fact that in every case of a European Agent or officer in-cliargo 
of a brunch there are one nr more sub-accountants or 2nd grade a^s’stants to help him 
but when an Indian i& inchergo generally he has no such assistant but does the work 
of two or more himself. An Assistant-in -charge has the same responsible duties and has 
to display the same ability and efficiency as an officer in -charge but In's ^cale of pay 
is less, though he has no assistants as shown above.** 

It has been said that there has been a certain amount of Tndianisation 
in the Bank, but it is a peculiar Indianisation, for it has been found that 
they always so manago' things that no European officer works under an 
Indian officer. In Government service, we find a number of European 
officers woiking under Indian Ministers and Indian Executive Councillors, 
but, in the case of the Imperial Bank, thev do not allow anv European, 
even a subordinate, to work under any Indian officer. As soon as on 
Indian office** in the Imperial Bank rises in the scale of his service and 
when the time comes for him to bo put in charge of an important branch, 
then he is shifted to a smaller branch so that the European assistants may 
not have to serve under, an Indian officer. I wonder what kind of 
Indianisation this is if Indian officers are not' to control the European 
officers or staff under them. There have been instances in which a branch, 
which cannot afford to have an officer on a salary of, say Rs. 1,000 or 
Rs. 1,200, is put in charge of an Indian officer, while he properly ought 
to have been posted to an important branch. This is done merely to 
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avoid the European assistants having to serve under an Indian officer. 
In this way. the Indian officer is shifted to an unimportant branch which 
-cannot afford to bear the expense of even maintaining such an officer. 
As such, the full opportunity of showing their capacity and their work 
is not given to the Indian officers in the Imperial Bank. I should like 
to know whether there is a single branch out of 170 branches where 
there is a single Indian officer under whom a single European assistant 
is working, while in almost all important branches the Europeans are 
'officers and Indians work only as subordinates. I will go even to the 
■extent of saying that houses have been built in certain places to suit only 
the requirements of Indian officers, and if by chance they have to send 
European officers there, the houses do not suit them and they are given 
a special allowance and they live elsewhere. Thus the houses have been 
built in certain places to suit the requirements of Indians only, because 
they do not expect any European to go there. 

Then, Kir, as I have read out, Indian officers are asked to pass certain 
examinations though they have much higher educational and other 
qualifications, while, in the case of European assistants, who are recruit- 
ed from England, their educational qualifications are comparatively very 
much lower, and still they are not asked to pass any examination. I do 
not want that Indians should be exempted from any examinations, but 
the treatment should be alike, and both Indians and Emopeans must 
pass the same test. It is no use prescribing a test of passing an 
examination of certain Bankers’ Institution six thousand miles away where 
the law relating to banking and practice in certain respects arc different 
from India. They should be made to pass the same examination to suit 
the requireri ents of Indian law and Indian commerce and industry. As 
the Indian Bankers* Institute has now been instituted in India, hereafter 
both European and Indian assistants should be asked to pass an examina- 
tion of the local Indian Institute of Commerce instead of any other foreign 
Institute. 

Then, there is differential treatment between Indians and Europeans 
in starting salary. Europeans were receiving special nursing fees, acting 
allowances, furlough charges, special billiard tables, and so on, facilities 
which arc not extended to Indians. I have got here copies of the memo- 
rials of the staff, but I will not unnecessarily tire the House by reading 
out all these But, I hope, what I have said will receive the due atten- 
tion of th n Honourable the Finance Member. 

Then I do not wish to speak about ilia treatment that they give to 
* the Indian public. The Honourable Raja Bahadur Krislmamachariar has 
told you, — it is not my statement, a statement which was characterised 
bv the Honourable the Finance Member as coming from a gentleman who 
is fond of criticising the Imperial Bank, — but here is the testimony of 
the Raja Bahadur who told you that he wanted to see the Agent of the 
branch and he could not do so, on more than one occasion. It is easier 
for any of us to see the Vicerov or the Honourable the Finance Member 
or any other Member of the Government of India, but it is very difficult 
to see an Agent of the Imperial Bank of India. 

Then, I need not here speak about the differential treatment as regards 
the facilities allowed to the Europeans and also the differential rate of 
interest i barged between Europeans and Indians. It is no use giving out 
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any cases here, but if Government are prepared to make any inquiries, I 
shall be cry glad to place before them cases, at least in our Presidency, 
where this difference is made. Not only that; from my personal ex- 
perience I can say that in the matter of treatment of various banks, it 
is done according to the whim and pleasure of the Managing Governors 
and officers. If they like, they will give facilities to a particular bank, 
and if they do not like, they do not. The more you beg and more you 
cringe, the more are you obliged and the greater are the facilities offered. 
If )ou stand on your own lights and self-respect and even if you offer 
the best securities, fatalities are denied under one pretext or another. 
I actually challenged the Imperial Bank and told them that in certain 
cases thev v ere not giving facilities even against Government paper, while 
certain other institutions engaged them freely; but they never took up 
the challenge. They have declined to make advances against municipal 
debenture-; approved under the Imperial Bank of India Act; they have* 
declined to lend money even against treasury bills and Government 
securities under the pretext of discouraging speculation. In fact, they 
have said plainly that there is nothing in the Imperial Bank Act under 
which the\ are hound to make anv advances to any body on anything, 
whether it is Government security or any other security. I do not think 
the Honourable the Finance Member will challenge this statement of 
mine; I have got documentary evidence to prove it, and I shall be very 
glad lo place it at the disposal of the Honourable the Finance Member 
if he care* to go into the matter. 

Mr. Rahimtoola M. Chinoy (Bombay Cnv: Muhammadan Urban): 
The Honourable Member, as Director of a Bank, himself knows only too* 
well that everybody in the commercial world does differentiate between 
clients and clients, i 

i 

Mr. Vidya Sagar Pandya: I do not know how long my Honourable 
friend has been on the Board of the Imperial Bank of India, but 

Mr. Rahimtoola M. Chinoy: I may be there for a very short time, but 
I have been in the commercial line for 35 years, and my Honourable 
friend, as a Bank Manager, ought to know that there is great difference 
between parties and parties. 

Mr. Vidya Sagar Pandya: But not differences of colour, caste and 
creed. 

T will not tire the House with the woes of the subordinates of the 
Imperial Bank. My Honourable friend, Mr. Mitra, is not here. But he 
is the Vice-Chairman of tho Staff Association, and I think he will deal with 
the matter when his turn comes. They have got their grievances about 
late hours, no overtime allowance and no leave rules and instability of 
service, and so on. I am not here to plead the case of any particular 
individuals; I am here to plead the case of Indians as against the foreign 
and vested interests. 

Now, Sir, there is another thing which I had hinted on a previous 
occasion and that is that, when we considered the question of the Reserve 
Bank of India, much stress was laid on the point that it should be made a 
Shareholders’ Bank, because the shareholders will take interest and it will 
be an independent body who will judge things for themselves and not be 
entirely led away by the Government or any political parties, and so on. 
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Taking into consideration the present Imperial Bank of India (Amendment) 
Bill, the Amendment Bill was first laid before this House in 1927 along 
with the old Reserve Bank Bill. At that time, on the 14th April, 1927, 
a notice was issued to the shareholders that a meeting of the Bank would 
be held on the 8th August with a view to considering the amendments 
which , \\ere proposed bj the Government to alter the constitution of the 
Bank The meeting was held and the Imperial Bank took a great deal 
-of trouble and placed before the shareholders a complete list of amend- 
ments and sought their advice and then a resolution was passed agreeing 
to the acceptance* of the new terms and the modification of the constitution 
if certain conditions were fulfilled. Out of those five or six conditions, 
subject to which the shareholders had passed the scheme, two or three 
have* been given the go-bv. Tn certain respects, important changes have 
been made in the constitution which were not thought of at that time. 
Of course, power was given subject to certain modifications, but when 
certain important changes are made by them in the terms approved of by 
the shareholders and also in the constitution of the Bank, it was necessary 
that a meeting of the shareholders should have been called and the thing 
put before them and their sanction obtained. It might be said that there 
was not enough time for it: but the time question is not so important as 
the rights and privileges of the shareholders. The result is that the 
shareholders are now not consulted at all about these important changes 
and the terms, such as giving of 30 per cent, of the capital of the Reserve 
Bank to the Imperial Bank and also about certain deposits and free 
balances for opening new branches, have not been complied with and 
fundamental changes have been made in the constitution. The share- 
holders are not at all consulted in the matter and the whole thing has been 
thrust upon them; of course, it can be said that there is no option, the 
Government having made up their mind, it is for the shareholders to 
accept the terms or not. 

Now, I come to the resolution moved by my Honourable friend, 
Dr. Ziauddm Alnnad lie wants th * Bill to be recommitted to the Committee 
with a \icw to compelling the Imperial Bank to make advances against 
immovable property. I am sorry 1 cannot agree with him in that. You 
cannot compel a Bank to lend money against securities which in their 
opinion are not quite good and which e\en other institutions will not touch. 
But it the idea is, just as in the case of the Reserve Bank we have consti- 
tuted a separate Rural Credit Department, that the Imperial Bank of 
India should be asked to finance certain mortgage banks, whether they 
are landholders' mortgage banks or other mortgage banks, and should be 
asked to place certain amount of their funds to finance them, it might be 
considered. But to compel them to lend to each and everybody, even 
within a certain limit against immovable properties, I am sorry I cannot 
support: it may bo due to my weakness as a banker who himself does not 
undertake this mortgage business; but, howsoever J might be said to be 
hostile io the Imperial Bank, or I may not like their constitution or ways, 
I would not thrust down their throats business which they do not approve 
of, and for which, if it lias to be undertaken, the constitution of the Bank 
will have to be radically changed before it could be un dertaken . 
(Interruption.) It may be the bankers* spirit, but it is necessary in the 
interests of the general depositors whose money they have got; and if we 
wish them to undertake this business, then we will have to alter the 
Imperial Bank of India Act in certain directions; and I have not the least 
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objection to it if the shareholders agree and if the House wants that the 
Bank should be reconstituted with a view to undertaking the financing of 
business against the security of immovable property; but, as the Bank is 
constituted at present, it is entirely against the spirit and the letter of the 
Act to give any advances against immovable property. 

I would again draw special attention — I do not know whether other 
Honourable Members have been supplied with the memorandum which 
was submitted by the Bombay Shareholders Association regarding the 
amendment of the Imperial Bank of India Act. (An Honourable 
Member: “Not supplied.”) It is a very elaborate and well considered 
memorandum. I am afraid it came too late even for Ihe Joint Select 
Committee to consider it ... . 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad (United Provinces Southern Divisions: Muham- 
madan Rural): The other members know nothing about it. 

Mr. Vidya Sagar Pandya: If they apply to the Honourable the Finance 
Member, I am sure, he will be very glad to supply them with a copy. It 
is a very good document and it is worth going through; and here I may 
also add that I am not a very great admirer of 1 lie Bombay Shareholders’ 
Association: it is rather a busy body which pokes its nose into other 
people’s affairs; T think they have specialised in making other’s business 
their own. However, in this particular respect, .... 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: May 1 just ask, in view of the fact that other 
Members have not been supplied with a copy of this memorandum, whether 
the Honourable Member will read out the important portions for their 
benefit ? 

Mr. Vidya Sagar Pandya: 1 do not know whether T can read all these 
twenty pages of closely typed matter, but I shall place it al the learned 
Doctor’s disposal during lunch time .... 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: But what about other Honourable Members? 

Mr. Vidya Sagar Pandya: They will have the opportunity, during the 
luncheon interval, of seeing it if they are so keen about it. The Association 
says: “Why should the Imperial Bank of India be constituted under the 
special Government of India Act?” The Bank should be constituted under 
the Indian Stock Companies Act. This is what they say. I will read one 
portion: 

“hi their Report on the Imperial Bank of India (Amendment) Bill introduced in the 
Legislative Ahsombly in 1927, the Select Committee observed ■ 

‘We have decided, in view of the fad that the Imperial Bank of Tndia is now being 
converted into a commercial hank, that there is no reason why the very important 
requirements of sections 132 and 1 36 of the Indian Companies Art, 1913, should not he 
observed by it’.” 

Before proceeding further, here I should like to give credit to the 
Select Committee or rather to the Honourable the Finance Member, 
because a great improvement has been made in the matter of making sec- 
tions 132 and 136 of the Indian Companies Act applicable to the Imperial 
Bank. Some of the Indian Chambers of Commerce have been for a Tong 
time past urging upon the Government the necessity of bringing the 
Imperial Bank into line with the Indian Companies Act in certain parti- 
culars, and here is one direction in which some improvement has been 
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made, and I congratulate the Honourable the Finance Member upon the- 
bold stand he has made in this matter, because this will go a great way in 
inspiring confidence in the minds of the public. Here I may briefly ex- 
plain how it is an improvement. All the Joint Stock Banks in the country, 
under the Indian Companies Act, are required to show what is the total 
amount of liabilities of the Directors, how much the Directors and the firms 
and concerns with which they are connected have borrowed money from 
the Bank. Now, in the Imperial Bank Act, there was no such provision, 
and some doubts were raised in certain quarters that the Directors were 
too much indebted to the Bank and the Imperial Bank had not taken 
sufficient care in the matter. They should have cleared the suspicion, but 
the Imperial Bank never cared to take any notice of these things. In 
future, under the new regulation, they will have to show the amount of 
money which the Directors and their concerns owe to the Bank, and the* 
second part is that bad and doubtful debts will also have to be shown in 
future. Under the old provisions of the Imperial Bank Act, they were not 
required to show these details. No doubt, provision was being made by the' 
Bank for bad and doubtful debts, but it was not necessary that the item 
should be shown. However, as the Bombay Shareholders’ Association has 
pointed out, there are certain tricks resorted to. [f a Director is connected 
with a private |oint stock company which owes some money to the Bank, 
it has been held that the amount due from such concerns need not b& 
shown as part of the debt due by the Director or his concern. I hope a 
more liberal construction will be put on it, and not only the Imperial Bank, 
but every Bank in the country, should be compelled to clearly show all 
the amount due by the Directors and all their concerns, because some of 
the Banks which have failed on account of the Directors having 
put too much of the Bank’s money into their own pockets .... 

Raja Bahadur O. Krishnamachariar (Tanjore cum Trichinopoly: Non- 
Muhammadan Rural): They can always do it. Wipe out the liability on 
the last day of the first half year, and start the liability on the first day 
of the second half year. 

Mr. Vidya Sagar Pandya: Should any of the Directors play such tricks,. 
I think Government should be able to devise methods to stop such things 
and compel honest dealings. It is dishonest on the part of any Directors 
to have any such window dressing. If they are borrowing any money, it 
is not only on the last day, but it must be made compulsory to show what 
their liabilities have been during the course of the period for which the 
, accounts are submitted. This applies not merely to the Imperial Bank, 
but it should apply to all joint stock banks in the country, and the dealings 
of the Directors with their banks should be fully and clearly stated. 

Then, Sir, coming back to the portion I was reading, this is what they 
say: 

“The question, therefore, arises whether it is at all necessary to perpetuate the 
Imperial Bank Act and as to why the bank should not be made to function under 
the Indian Companies Act, 1913. We would, in this connection, refer to the evidence 
tendered before the Central Banking Committee which conveys the impression that 
the raison d'etre for the 'continuance of the Act is made to rest on the fact that 
the Imperial Bank will act as agent of the Reserve Bank. We submit this is hardly a 
substantial argument to justify the continuance of the Imperial Bank under a special 
Act. Time has now definitely arrived when consistent with the status and responsibility 
of the Imperial Bank it can be made to work as public joint stock company incorporated 
under the Indian Companies Act with its own Memorandum and Articles of Atoociatioik 
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supplemented by si comprehensive agreement with the Reserve Bank which, among other 
things, should specifically provide to the effect that the agency work entrusted to the 
Imperial Bank is liable to be withdrawn in the event of it being proved to the 
satisfaction of the Reserve Bank that the Imperial Bank is not managed on sound and 
conservative lines.” 

Now, Sir, the Imperial Bank in the past has worked as an institution 
not in the interests of India, but in the interests of certain vested interests 
who exploit the country by calling it Indian business. We have seen that 
the Directors have not been Indian in majority. The officers in the Bank 
have been in a very poor minority, in fact there are only about 10 per cent 
of Indian officers, and that was done only during the last ten years. There- 
fore, Sir, no case has been made out to continue the Bank under a special 
Act and give a false impression to the public that the Government are 
watching the interests of the public as in the past. The best thing to do 
would be, in my opinion, though it is now too late to do so, to divide the 
Imperial Bank into three Presidency Banks, the Bank of Madras, the 
Bank of Bombay and the Bank of Bengal, as before. In that case, they 
would have a more manageable area to look after the requirements of the 
country, and the Reserve Bank could co-ordinate the working of these 
ihree institutions in the best interests of the country; it is no uso running 
the Imperial Bank, a very important Bank, and a very formidable rival 
too to the new Reserve Bank, as a parallel institution; in fact the success 
of the Reserve Bank will depend entirely upon the co-operation or the 
opposition of the Imperial Bank, but I hope the Imperial Bank will render 
all necessary help to make the Reserve Bank a success .... 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: [ mean the co-ordination should come from the 
Reserve Bank. 

Mr. Vidya Sagar Pandya: If they are divided into three Banks, the 
interests of provinces like far off Madras and Burma will receive better 
attention than at present. Now, as it is, we are practically running on 
parallel lines two Reserve Banks, — one is the new White Elephant, the 
Reserve Bank of India, and the other old elephant, the Imperial Bank 
which has been trampling upon the commercial and industrial field of India 
and has not worked in a proper spirit so as to give full help to the trade 
and industries of the country. I don’t say that they have not rendered any 
help at all, certainly thoy have helped certain interests, but not to the 
extent that they should have, not to the extent that we expected from 
them as a national institution of such standing with such vast resources 
which they possess in the shape of Government balances and prestige of 
Government connection, etc. 

Now% Sir, I am afraid I have already taken too much time of the House, 
and I have probably tired the patience of some of the Honourable Members. 
(Some Honourable Members: “No, not at all. Go on.”) Still I should not 
take any more of your time. With these words, I resume my seat. 

Mr. Muhammad Azhar Ali (Lucknow and Fyzabad Divisions: Muham- 
madan Rural): I should like to support the motion moved by my Honour- 
able friend, Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad. It is not with a view to criticising the 
Government that I do so, but my object is that something should "be done 
by Government and by the Imperial Bank, which is now being established 
under a Statute, to ameliorate the condition of the peasants and the land- 
lords of the country. It is very easy for the Bank or for the Government 
to say that the money will be locked up, and it is the only argument 
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which the Government in season and out of season biing forward. To say 
that the money is being locked up, I should call it a sort of devilish 
plea. There is not much ground in this. The mighty Government and 
the Imperial Bank which is being established by this 'Statute can very 
easily afford at least a few erores simply for the purpose of ameliorating 
the condition of the people. My Honourable friend says that there are 
46 erores of rupees in the Government securities. If e\on half of it is 
placed at the disposal of the Imperial Hank to advance money to the 
landlords and the peasants, I do not see that great harm ean be done to 
the Bank or to the Government. Government take revenues from their 
landlords, realise rents from the peasants, and, if the money is invested 
in long term loans, the Government can get a high rate of interest. To 
say that money should bo lent and that Government do not want to 
charge higher rates of interest — 1 submit that that is inconsistent, ff 
Government arc prepared to relieve the tenants and the landlords of their 
burden, I am sure that all this talk about revolutionary propaganda in llic 
country will disappear. Government ought to realise that this feeling is 
growing in the country. Mere dropping of leaflets from aeroplanes will 
not do; some more solid and substantial steps must be taken to ameliorate 
the condition of the peasants and the landholders. The Constitutional 
Reforms will not help so much the tenantry or the peasants or the poor 
people of India or the landholders even. We sitting here may have 
any Constitution, but we have to look sincerely and honestly 
to the condition of the masses If a single landlord takes up into 
bis head that his people should not pay rent or be should not deposit bis 
dues with the Government tin* Government will at once 
come down upon him and say that the man has turned a Bolshevik. But 
I would say that the Government themselves are driving people to this 
Bolshevism. When the tenants arc in a terrible calamity, the Govern- 
ment w T ill have to do something. Let, as J said, some higher rate of 
interest be charged. Wo know that there is enough money lying in these 
Banks, and they do not find investments. A very low rate of interest 
is being charged and the result is that the money is not earning. The 
Government can. just as they realise rents and revenues, also realise the 
interest on the investments from these big landholders, especially such 
landholders as the Taluqdars of Oudh, the 1 landlords in the Punjab and 
even the Indian Princes who are on a legislative basis. It is the duty of 
the present Government to ask the lmperi.il Bank to foim some sort of 
organisation just as the Government are having a rural uplift organisa- 
tion through the Reserve Bank. Where there is a will, there is a way, 
but I am sure the Government are absolutely callous and apathetic, 
simply because the landlords and tenants have not so far united among 
themselves. But, I say 7 , that the day is not far off when, under the pres- 
sure of tlieir debts, they will unite together. 1 hope llmt Government will 
take some salutary action in a prompt manner. 

Mr. K. P. Thampan (West Const and Nilgiris: \on-Muliammadan 
Rural): Sir, T do not believe that any useful purpose will be served by 
recommitting this Bill to the Joint Select Committee^ As T understand 
it, the position of the Imperial Bank is this. With the advent of the 
Reserve Bank, when the public debt and the management of Government 
revenues will be entrusted fo it, the Imperial Bank reduces itself to the 
position of an ordinary commercial bank. Sir, so far as the Government 
and the public are concerned, we need bother ourselves only with the 
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solvency of the Imperial Bank so tlmt it may be in a position to carry out 
the agency duties of the Reserve Bank. In other words, the Bank be- 
comes an ordinary private concern and it is left to its Directors und its 
shareholders to come forward in the light of their experience with pro- 
posals for the amendment of the Imperial Bank Act. We, as Members 
of the Legislature, would say that Government would be doing well not 
to unnecessarily interfere with the provisions of the Imperial Bank Act. 
We should not also lay down conditions which will affect the solvency 
of the Bank. I am afraid, the proposal embodied in clause 1.5 (b) and 
the proposal made by some Honourable 1 Members to give loans to land- 
lords will be of that character. I have given notice* of an amendment to 
delete clause 15 (h) which enables the Bank to give loans on the security 
of debentures and other securities authorised by Indian States on the re- 
commendation of the Government of India and, while moving it, 1 shall 
deal w T ith that, but, in connection with the proposal to gi\c loans to 
landholders on immoveable properties, 1 must say that it is hound to be a 
very risky affair. My friend, Mr. Pandya, has alreadv said that loans 
on immoveable properties should not be given. It is against the rudi- 
mentary principles of sound banking that loans should be of a short term 
character. As a landholder, however much I may like that the landlords 
should be given facilities for finding money to enable them to pav Govern- 
ment and other dues, it would not bo desirable to specifically provide 
here for tin* advance of loans on landed properties. There are already* 
provisions fo enable the Imperial Bank to give loans oil tin* security of 
commodities. If any landholder wants loans on commodities, it is quite 
possible, under the terms of this Act, to get them from the Imperial Bank. 

I know' the Bank does it in Madras. Suitable amendments have also 
been made to enable the co-operative banks to take loans from the Im- 
perial Bank and there is a provision to extend the term of the loans to 
nine months as has been provided for in the Reserve* Hank. Sir. there is 
another aspect of the question to which T want to invite the attention of 
the House, and it is this. In the return for the week ending the 5th 
January, 1934, of the statistics of the Imperial Bank, we find that on the 
liability side the public* deposits of the Bank was si\ crorcs of rupees and 
the other deposits amounted to 74 crores. On tin* whole, the deposits 
amounted to the fabulous amount of 80 crores, while, if you look to the 
asset side, you will find that the loans and cash credits given to private 
people amounted only to 18 crores. The Bank has, on the other hand, 
invested on Government securities 40 crores and have provided advance 
to the Government on the ways and means side to the extent of nearly 
4£ crores. On the whole, the money advanced to Government, hotli on 
the investment and securities and on the ways and means account, comes, 
to about 50^ crores of rupees. 1 presume that so much lias been invested 
in Government securities for lack of other safe investments. T am sure* 
there are sufficient avenues of proper investment in this country itself. 
The money belongs to the people of this country and 1 am anxious that 
the whole of it should be invested in such a manner as wdll foster the 
economic well-being of the country. Of course, there are new provisions 
which enable the Bank to deal with exchange and such things. It is 
apprehended, they might be used to benefit the foreign trade. The whole 
money ought to be invested in this country and there is enough scope in 
the Bill itself to do that. I hope sufficient pressure will be brought to 
bear upon the Directors of the Imperial Bank to have, these things looked 
into. With these words, I support the motion for taking the Bill into 
consideration. 
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Mr. D. K. Lahiri Chaudhury (Bengal : Landholders) : It is unfortunate 
on m\ part as a landlord to stand up to oppose the consideration stage 
and to support the amendment moved by my friend, Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad, 
but I am convinced that if I can place facts before the House, it will 
support the motion which lias been moved by my friend. Only two or 
three days ago, wo had a Tariff Bill intended to give protection to national 
industries and commerce. Why should we not attempt to ameliorate uho 
condition of the land-owning classes in Ind ; a. By the words “land-owning 
classes”, l do not mean only the big landlords, 1 also include the peasants 
w T ho possess lands as well. There have been attempts and very honest 
attempts to help the commercial people and the industrial people of this 
country and the Imperial Bank is helping them to a great extent; but 
what has been done to help the landlords and peasantry. The bankers 
and Sir George Schuster may say: ‘This iliing ean be easily done by 
the creation of Land Mortgage Banks' ’. T quite appreciate it, but no one 
knows how long it will take to create those banks. As for instance, if I 
need Its. 5,000 for contributing to the relief fund for the recent calamity of 
Bihar and if I have no ready cash and if I ask the Imperial Bank for the 
money on the mortgage ot my lard saying that 1 will pay it back in six 
months when [ will get the full collection, the Bank will say: 
“Well, it would have been a pleasure to lend you tho money, but we 
regret we have no power to give money on land.*' It might be sometimes 
possible for the big landlords to get money on personal security, but it 
will be very difficult for the smaller landlords and specially the peasants 
class to get the money for short teims on land. When the Imperial Bank 
is a Statutory Bank, when they get the privilege of transacting business 
with the money collected from revenue, why should not the Imperial Bank 
invest money on short terms to the smaller landlords and poor peasants?. 
We have got permanent settlement in Bengal and we have got to pay 
revenue before sunset; there is the sunset law. Sometimes the collection 
is so poor that we cannot meet even the revenue. I will tell you my 
practical experience . 

During the Puja days, I used to collect generally fifty to sixty 
thousands of rupees, but this year my collection is only 
P ' M# Us. 6, (XX) to Es. 7,000, whereas f have to pay up Rs. 15,000 

to Hs. 20,000 as Government revenues in instalments and again 

Rs. 12,000 or Rs. 13,000 as cess. Tenants are not giving us money 

and we cannot approach for this small sum other zamindars to stand for 

collateral security, and il we j.o to the Bank, thc\ will *a\ : “Well, we 
are only empowered to pay money on collateral security”. They might 
possibly allow investment on my personal security m the individual case, 
but never in the case of those landlords with whom they are not so well- 
acquainted. Now r , w r e have got no other business except Zamindari. Sir* 
m this country, where 75 per cent, of the population are agriculturists, 
the landlords are really the buffer between the order and the anarchy, 
and, if that be so, why should not tho landlords get some little privilege 
through the Bank winch is established by Statute? Sir, this is no 
exaggeration, ana look at the poor cohditicn of the*lai dlords. There are 
certain items of expenditure which the landlords have to incur m any case, 
whereas, in the case of business men, that is not so. I am speaking from 
experience of Bengal, wh^re the revenue is the lowest. I am speaking of 
Bengal, where we have got the permanent settlement and where it is said 
the revenue is less. Now 7 , a landlord, with an income of a lakh of rupees,, 
has to pay a minimum ot 25 to 35 per cent of his income to the Govern- 
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vnent as revenue and cess. Then, another BO per cent is swullowed up in 
maintenance and costs, and then in Bengal we have got the Tenancy Act 
under which the landlords, in order to keep up their lights over the land, 
have to tile suits against the tenants, because there arc always arrears due 
from the tenants and if, after the completion of the thiid year, a suit is not 
filed against the tenant, the entire right over the rent falls through. TL^n, 
there are other items of expenses, such as court-lees, etc., which come to 
not less than 15 or 20 per cent. Even against the wish of the landlord, 
he has to file a suit legally .simply to maintain his right All tluse 
expenses come to 65 per cent. Then every landlord in Bengal has got 
some liabilities and he lias to meet those liabilities — and. they come to at 
least 20 per cent. Then there are public charities. The Oolleetoi comes 
round, presides over some meeting; draws attention to *ome work to he 
done, asks for the landlords’ patronage and help, and that cannot be 
refused, because, it is a known fact that every landlord has lo satisfy the 
District Magistrate, the District Judge and other officers in the interest of 
their ow r n administration. So, generally speaking, what is Jett to the 
landlord? Not even 20 per cent, of the* income. Nov\, if Uie realisations 
from the tenants come to 20 per cent, or 30 per cent. — and I can challenge 
anyone to disprove wliat I say, namely, that in the last live years the 
Bengal landlords are not collecting more than 30 to 40 per cent, from their 
tenants, whereas they have nevertheless to incur certain obligate! y 
expenditure which cannot be ignored, how can they meet their both c uds ? 
I ask, is it not then incumbent on the State to do something fer them? 
Where are the landlords to get the money from? If they go to Sahukarx 
then there are also other charges to be initially incurred, — mortage 
expenses, stamps, court-fees, and then also they have to borrow at high 
rates, and, even then, Sir, they cannot get the suliicient amount which 
thev W’ant. Sometimes the interest is so high that it comes to about 20 
per cent, per annum. Thus, the landlords are gradually dwindling away. 1 
tula* the liberty of warning the Government at this stage that if they do 
not stand by the landlords in their dire distress, if they do not help the 
land-owning class in ameliorating their financial condition and if die 
landowning classes are ruined, then the Government will themselves 
invite revolution, chaos and acute communism which will dostrov and wash 
away the very foundation of systematic administration and leave the country 
in the blaze of disorder and anarchy. 

Sir, the landlords at all events stand by the side of the Government, 
simply because of their stake in the country, and if that stake is lost in 
this way by the Government, T think they will hasten their own calamity 
and invite their own destruction. Chaos and communism will reign 
supreme throughout the country. I tell the Government very plainly in 
this House that the landlords are the only stable elements that stand 
'between anarchy and the systematic administration, and it is against the 
vital interests of the Government themselves to ignore the landed interests 
in this way. 

Now, I do not want the Imperial Bank to give us long-term loans, 
but we only want short-term loans, and wc. do not seek any preferential 
treatment. jWe press only our legitimate claim for the identical treatment 
accorded to the other commercial and industrial classes. We want money 
for short terms. If it is urged that after the completion of the short term 
if the landlords do not pay the money, what happens? The money is 
blocked I But how long? To the extent of five years at the most if the 
Bank is to fight in the Court. Take the case, which is known to everybody 
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in India, I believe, of the Galstaun affair, which is an illustration of how 
much money has been blocked on personal security, and which story 
is very familiar to everybody. Crores of rupees are blocked there. If so, 
what will bo the amount of money which will be blocked in this way if 
the Imperial Bank invest loans on the mortgage of land? It will not 
exceed Us. 10 to Rs. 12 crores for the whole of the country. Surely, the 
Imperial Bank are quite capable of keeping that amount of money being 
blocked for five to six years. It has been clearly shown that Rs. 40 
crores are given away on Government securities and that at least 10 to 12 
crores from that amount remain always unrealised. Then, again, we do 
not seek to introduce any compulsion on the part of the Bank to grant 
such loans; at least if there is some provision of a permissive character 
and not of obligatory character, then I think in some cases at least some 
landlord will get relief, and then something will be done. Bearing in irmd 
that out of 40 crores on Government securities if 10 crores are invested, 
then it will secure some relief to the landlord class. Even supposing 
tlie Bank has to file a suit due to non-payment of the loan on the comple- 
tion of the short term, at the most that can continue for five years. May 
L ask the Honourable the Finance Member whether the Imperial Bank is 
not capable of standing that amount of money for five years only? More- 
over, the Directors will invest only to their capacity. They will certainly 
calculate whether the amount which they will invest will be realised after 
six months or not! There is no compulsion to lend money on such loans, 
hut simply the suggestion is put forward that if there is a provision inserted 
in this particular Bill, then in eases wherever they find it necessary or 
find that there is sufficient ground or sufficient scope to invest money in 
this direction, they can be empowered to do so; we are not seeking for 
any compulsion on the Imperial Bank, although in the case of commer- 
cial deposits that is so, but it is not so in this case. We simply ask for 
an option to be exercised; and I do not find any reason why Government 
should object to this principle. Wo aie not asking for long-term loans, 
but for short-term loans, such as they generally grant to other sections 
ueli as the commercial and industrial people. I urge, why should not 
tho same treatment be extended towards a section of the people of India 
who hold such strong securities and have such real stake in the country 
and who alone stand between anarchy and the administration ? 

My friend, Mr. Tliampan, who is himself a landlord, — T don’t know 
whether he wanted a feather on his cap by his speech, — said that, though 
lie was a landlord, he did not want the Bank money to be invested on 
land. He wanted loan to be given on commodities. But I may tell him 
that this is not the case in Bengal. There we do not receive in kind, but 
lu cash. We do not get grains from the tenants in exchange of their 
rent, but we get rent in cash. Where shall T get the commodities 
• > place as securities ? * 

Mr. N. M. Joshi (Nominated Non-Official): What do you want the money 
for? 

Mr. D. K. Laliiri Chaudhury: At least to pay the revenue of the Govern- 
ment. We must have enough money to meet the day-to-day difficulties 
whifch we all feel. Now, my point is this. Do not the Imperial Bank 
themselves utilise the money which they get from the Government ? And 
is it not the landlords who pay the revenue to Government in this country ? 
Even the Government borrow from the Imperial Bank. What have the 
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poor landlords done that they should be deprived of this privilege of borrow- 
ing the money from the Imperial Bank on land? Do they not possess 
lands and stakes in the country and do they not help the Government in 
season and out of season? This ought to be treated as good security to 
lend them money? The Imperial Bank is always willing to advance loans 
to Tom, Dick and Harry which may go up to crores of rupees on personal 
securities. Sir, this is not fair. Those who have got property in the 
country cannot fly away with their bags and baggages, and yet they do 
nob get the same privileges from the Bank as persons who have no security 
in the country get. After all, what is this Bank for? This Bank is 
established to help the people in general. And who are the people? 75 
per cent, of the people are agriculturists, and if they do not get any 
advantage of at least short term loans on their land, then what is the 
use of this Statutory Bank or the Reserve Bank or even of the fiscal 
autonomy? They are all nothing short of nonsense. I think the land- 
lords and those who own land have a legitimate right to get financial 
issistance from the State, and it can be done through the Imperial Bank. 
With these words, I wholeheartedly support the motion that has been 
moved so ably by my friend, Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad. 

The Assembly then adjourned for Lunch till Half Past Two of the 
Clock. 


The Assembly re-assembled after Lunch at Half Past Two of the* 
Clock, Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) in the' 
Chair. 


LETTER FROM H. E. THE VICEROY CONVEYING THANKS FOR 
ASSEMBLY’S CONTRIB UTIONS TO THE EARTHQUAKE 
RELIEF FUND. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): With 
regard to the generous response made by Honourable Members of the 
Houso to the appeal of His Excellency the Viceroy for contributions to 
Ills fund, I have received the following letter from ITis Excellency: 

“My dear Mr. President, 

1 would ask yon to accept for yourself and to convey to all the Honourable Members 
of the Legislative Assembly my very sincere thanks for the generous manner in which 
they have supported the appeal for lands which 1 have made on behalf of the sufferers 
in the recent earthquake. From the information already .available, it is evident that 
the damage which has been caused in Bihar alone amounts to se\eral rrorcs of rupees and 
therefore, we shall require all the money that we can collect in order to provide 
relief. 1 am thus all the more beholden to Honourable Members for their prompt and 
generous response to my appeal. 

Your sincerely, 
WILLINGDON." 

(Applause.) 


THE IMPERIAL BANK OF INDIA (AMENDMENT) BILL. 

Mr. Bhuput Sing (Bibar and Orissa : Landholders) : Sir, the Bill, as 
emerged from the Select Committee, has met with more or less general 
approval on broad lines and, if there are any differences of opinion, it is 
in certain matters of detail. The most important objection taken to the 
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Bill, as amended by the Joint Committee, was by the Honourable Mr. 
Molirotra, a member of the Joint Committee, who appended a minute 
of dissent. Ho objects to tlie proposed suggestion in the Joint Committee 
lieport that loans should not be advanced on the security of immovable 
property. My friend, Mr. Mehrotra, has adduced very strong reasons in 
favour of the advance of loans on immovable property which will give a 
great relief to the landholders and zemindars as a class and especially to 
the zamindars of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa and other parts of India where 
the permanent settlement exists, lu times of failure of crops and for 
other reasons the landlords are unable to collect anything from their ryots, 
whereas they are to pa\ the Government land revenue on the fixed date. 
Even at the present moment, the zamindars are in an unenviable position, 
as they cannot get loans except at a very heavy rate of interest, and if 
Banks like the Imperial Bank are made to advance loans on landed pro- 
perties, it will he a great relief to the zamindars fo get ready money at 
cheaper rate of interest to pa\ the Government revenue. In the absence 
of such an advantage, the zamindars are io borrow from private agencies 
at a very high rate of interest which in some eases prove ruinous to many 
ancient families. But, Sir, in spite of all this there is another side of the 
pictuie to this question. If it is made obligatory or even optional on the 
part of the Bank by this Bill to advance loans on landed properties in 
India, r think the real business of the Bank, w T ill be stopped, because, in 
the course of a few years, the major portion of the Bank's capital will be 
locked up in immovable properties and the Bank, instead of remaining 
a Bank, will be changed into a monopoly landholder in the major portions 
of India like the late East India Company. Further, there are other 
difficulties as well. Let us imagine a picture when 50 landlords want 
advances from the Bank on a certain particular date and the Bank is 
not in a position to advance loans to all of them, and natural! v they will 
have to refuse to advance to some of them. It will bring in favouritism 
and nepotism which I for one desire to avoid. Even the acceptance of 
immovable properties as collateral securities under the existing Bill has 
already brought in a bad reputation to the Imperial Bank as regards 
favouritism It is openly said that such immovable properties are accepted 
by the Imperial Bank from some of the favourites of the Bank officials. 

7 w T ould even go a step further and suggest that the present pow r er of 
accepting immovable properties as collateral securities b\ the Imperial 
Bank should also be removed, which will disarm the public criticism and 
a very genuine criticism too of favouritism by the Bank. The remedy for 
the grievances of the landlords does not lie in forcing tin* Imperial Bank 
to advance loans on landed properties, but the real remedy lues in forcing 
the Government to establish a Land Mortgage Bank as envisaged by the 
Central Banking Enquiry Committee, 

Sir, in this connection I would earnestly request flic Government to 
consider seriously the suggestion of the Central Banking Enquiry Com- 
mittee for the establishment of a Land Mortgage Bank which will help 
the big landlords and the smaller ryots as well. *¥ w^ould at this stage 
ask the Government what steps they have taken on that recommendation 
of the Central Banking Enquiry Committee, and, if no action has as yet 
been taken, what action they propose to take for the amelioration of the 
hardships of the landholders enumerated in Mr. Mehrotra s minute of 
-dissent. 
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In coming to the minute of dissent signed by the Honourable Mr. 
Basu and others, I have only to say that I do not agree that the provision 
made in the Bill for the election of an additional member should be substi- 
tuted by the power to elect temporary members in place of the absentee 
members. By the present Bill, we are enlarging the number of seats 
given to the Local Boards to send! their representative to the Central Board 
from two to three, so that more Indians may go to the Central Board, and 
I do not think that in these days when everywhere people are demand- 
ing more franchise and more seats on all elective bodies, the number of 
seats should be decreased from the' proposed number of three to the original 
number of two. Probably Mr. Basu desired this change, as he thought 
generally the representation of Local Boards on the Central Board was 
ineffective owing to the large number of absentee representatives. To meet 
that point, I would suggest that a provision should be made in this Bill 
that, if a member of the Local Board fails to attend three consecutive 
meetings of the Central Board, his seat shall be declared vacant, so that 
it will prove a great check on the Local Board members to be present at 
the meetings of the Central Board. At present once a member is elected, 
he does not take much interest in the work for which he is elected. Even, 
I am afraid, the same lacuna is to be found in the electoral mles of the 
legislative bodies which is proved by the large number of absentee Mem- 
bers of this House and the other. 

Last, but not the least important, is the question of Indianisation of 
the higher posts of the Bank. A few! years ago, the system of recruitment 
of probationers was introduced lor the sole object of Indianising the 
higher posts of the Bank, but, for reasons best known to the European 
officials of the Bank, that system has either been abolished or has been 
kept in abeyance. 1 would insist that Government should keep an eve 
on this very important question and the liaison officer suggested in the 
Bill should also be vested with this further duty to see that Indianisation 
of the higher posts of the Bank is going apace and not neglected by the 
Bank authorities. Another oft-repeated criticism made against the 
Imperial Bank is that it never helps indigenous Banks or industries, and 
I hope the Government will examine from time to time whether the Bank 
is carrying on its business for the interests of India or for tin* interests 
of Manchester, Birmingham and Leeds. Sir, I support the motion for 
consideration of the Bill. 

Dr„ E. D. Dalai (Nctainated: Non-Official): Sir, I oppose the amend- 
ment moved by my Honourable friend, Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad, which seeks to 
recommit the Imperial Bank of India (Amendment) Bill to the Joint Select 
Committee. Sir, in intervening in this debate, my justification is that 
I desire to remove the misconception that exists in the minds of some Hon- 
ourable Members like my friend, Mr. Vidya Sagar Pandya, and also in the 
public mind that the Imperial Bank of India generally favours Europeans 
with appointments. I shall endeavour to the best of my ability to dis- 
abuse the minds of the Honourable Members of that erroneous impression. 
So, Sir, with your permission, I wish to say just a few words on the ques- 
tion of the Indianisation of the staff of the Imperial Bank of India. At 
the outset, I may point out that the Imperial Bank of India, though 
constituted by Statute for Government treasury business, is in my opinion 
a private institution, and that the Dilectors *and- the Governors of the 
Bank are exclusively responsible to their shareholders. Therefore, the 
question of recruitment to posts in the Imperial Bank of India is entirely 

c 
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the domestic concern of the Bank and 4s not under Government control. 
Of course Government have effective means of expressing their views as 
regards Indianisation through thei r own representatives m the Central 
Board. But, Sir, I must make it clear that the Imperial Bank is not 
enjoying special benefits from Government, which would justify Govern- 
ment in imposing conditions on the Bank as regards the Indianisatioh of 
the staff. 

Hr. A. H. Ghuznavi (Dace* cum Mymensingh : Muhammadan Rural) : 
Do they not use Government funds? 


Dr. R. D. Dalai: No small praise is due, therefore, to the Imperial 
Bank authorities for rapidly advancing in the direction of Indianisation 
of the staff. They fully recognise that considerations of national prestige, 
national self-respect, economic expediency, and financial advisability are 
all concerned in this question; and it is a matter for general satisfaction 
that the Imperial Bank authorities are outstandingly sympathetic towards 
Indian aspirations, and that they fully appreciate public opinion on this 
point and are doing their best to give effect to it, and that they quite 
understand and sympathise with the obviously natural desire of Indians 
to see appointments in the Imperial Bank of India filled by the sons of 
their own country. The Imperial Bank authorities have taken special 
steps to provide opportunities and facilities for the training of Indians in 
Banking, and of associating Indians in the management of the Bank 
There is no sign of obstruction; and there is every sign of co-operation 
and help. That, Sir, I submit, is an asset of priceless value. The figures 
on pages 372 and 874 of the report of the Indian Central Banking Inquiry 
Committee show what advances the Imperial Bank of India has made 
in the recruiting of the Indian staff. Sir, let me compare the state of 
affairs that existed in 1921 at the time of the amalgamation of the three 
Presidency Banks of Bengal, Madras and Bombay with what obtained 
in 1933. The staff of the Imperial Bank of India may be arranged under 
three heads, namely, Europeans, Indian-supervising staff, and Indians 
other than supervising staff. In 1921, at the time of amalgamation of the 
three Presidency Banks, there were 194 Europeans, 90 Indian-supervising 
staff, and 4,001 Indians other than supervising staff. In 1933, there were 
235 Europeans, 333 Indian-supervising staff, and 6,749 Indians other 
than supervising staff — / c , an increase of 21 per cent., 270 per cent., and 
68 per cent., respectively. In other words, during the period 1921-1933, 
while the Europeans increased in number by only 41, the Indians increased 
in number by 243. These figures, showing the increase in the proportion 
of Indians in the supervising staff of the Bank, are most striking and 
convincing. I may add that since 1928, 68 European officers have retired, 
and that since 1929, there has been complete cessation of the recruitment 
of European officers and the supervising staff has been maintained at 
its strength by the appointment of Indians only, it will, therefore, be seen 
that the Imperial Bank of India has pursued a vigorous policy of Indiani- 
sation in promoting Indians to higher and responsible positions in the Bank 
with a view to reducing the cost of the management of the Bank, and 
to provide a personnel that has an intimate acquaintance with the languages 
of the country, and is fully J conversant ’ vrith the life and habits of tfce 
people among whom business is to be conducted. 
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'B»la Bahadur O. Kriahnamachariar: Sir, I had no intention of speaking 
“anything upon a motion which took only 80 seconds to move, because, 
after passing the Reserve Bank Bill, and this Bill being practically a 
supplementary Bill where references and cross-references to the Reserve 
Bank Bill became necessary, I did not know that it required all these 
‘elaborate speeches we have been treated to. Sir, my Honourable friend, 
Dr. Ziauddin, would probably excuse me when I say that his amendment 
seems to be somewhat contradictory in its terms. He says it should be 
sent back to the Joint Committee in order to revise the constitution of 
-the Bank. Supposing this House agrees to do that and the Bill goes 
back to the Joint Committee; in the meanwhile, we have passed the 
’Reserve Bank Bill so far as this House is concerned, and if it passes 
the Council of State and even then this Imperial Bank Bill has not come 
'hack from the Joint Committee with all the instructions given to it by 
means of this motion fully carried out, what is the result? We have got 
at least 25 sections of the Reserve Bank Bill, so far as I remember, which 
make references to the Imperial Bank Bill. What is the position? I am 
not acquainted with the procedure in British India, but I know that accord- 
ing to the books which I had read, where an amending Bill concerns only 
to certain sections of an Act, the entire Act is not before the Legislature 
so as to deal with it in any way you like. Consequently, where sections 
which are not concerned with the actual scope of the amending Bill 
are to be tackled, that should be done by means of a separate BUI and 
not by a side issue in connection with that amending Bill. I had a talk 
with my friend, Mr. Vuha Sagar Pandya, about it, and he told me that 
in the Select Committee they went through all the sections of the Imperial 
Bank Act before agreeing to many of these amendments. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster (Finance Member): I would like 
to correct that; if my Honourable friend, Mr. Vidya Sagar Pandya, made 
any such statement, I venture to say that it does not approximate very 
/dosely to the truth. 

'Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer (llohilkund and Kumaon Divisions- Non-Muham- 
madan Rural) ' On a point of order, Sir. Is it permissible to mention 
■ on the floor of the House any private conversations ? There has been a 
ruling on this point by Sir Frederick Whyte that private conversations 
should not be referred to in the course of public discussions: I want a 
ruling on that matter. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shnnmukham Chetty): That ruling 
holds good. 

Raja B ahad ur G. Krishnamachariar: It is only as a preliminary to my 
stating the proposition, and as I was not a member of the Select Com- 
mittee and as there was nothing very very secret or confidential in this 
matter, I thought there was no harm in stating it for the reason that it is 
only a preliminary to the position I am taking, that position being that 
in an amending BUI the whole Act of which this is only a short amending 
BUI, is not open to discussion; and, in discussing it in a casual manner, 
I was told that this thing had happened an4 now I find that it- is not 
so} but I woy)d proceed further and say that even if it had been done, 
in a sense it would have been right, because you ought not to 

iiptroduce,tyy ingans of ap amending BiU any plause which would go against 
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the principles or the provisions of the original Act; and, consequently, 
after deciding upon the amendments, at least so far as I know — I was 
working, they might say, in a very backward province — what I generally 
think is that when the Select Committee agreed to a certain amendment, 
it was the duty of the Government Department to see that it did not 
conflict with any existing provision of the Act, so that, when you come 
back here, you find yourselves at sixes and sevens .... 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: May I just explain my position? What^I said 
was that, after the establishment of the Reserve Bank, the position of the 
Imperial Bank would change and really no Statutory protection was 
needed at all, and the only thing which should be done now is to have 
two clauses, one to repeal the 1920 Act, and another making provision 
how this transfer should be made; but I said further that if we wanted 
Statutory protection, then you could only give it on this condition. 

Baja Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar: That was just the position T am 
contesting, and if I may say so, contesting as strongly as \ possibly could. 
These two provisions which are asked to be laid down in an amending 
Bill may be perfectly right in a separate amending Bill framed with that 
view. In this Bill, which was introduced by the Government for the 
purpose of making certain amendments to certain sections in the Imperial 
Bank of India Act, in order to bring it into line with the provisions made 
m the Reserve Bank Act, I say the procedure suggested by the Honourable 
and learned Doctor is not available to this House, and that is the reason* 
why I say such an amendment does not lie in connection with the present 
Bill. Another point about which I am still in doubt is that when a Bill 
comes back from the Select Committee and the Member in charge moves 
that the report of the Select Committee be taken into consideration, it is 
not easy to understand what is the scope of the discussion, allowed 
thereon, especially when amendments have already been tabled. Take 
for instance, the question of the establishment of a land mortgage bank. 
There are already dissenting minutes signed by a number of persons regard- 
ing the facilities to be given to landlords upon the securities of their 
lands; and amendments have been tabled. I suppose, when these amend- 
ments will be taken up, these points that are now urged will all be urged 
again. Consequently, it is purely a repetition; and if I may respectfully 
say so in a quite inoffensive manner, it is an absolute waste of time. 

I have never been able to understand and I want only to seek informa- 
tion on this point, whether it is advisable, not to put it higher, that the 
same points which would come up for discussion hereafter on the amend- 
ments should be taken up and discussed now. These are the two difficul- 
tieb in which I find myself after hearing the arguments so far and that 
is my apology for standing up in my place to speak. 

There is only one point and that is the objection taken by my friend, 
Mr. Pandya, regarding the granting of loans to Indian States. He said 
that they might not be liable to be sued.; under the Civil Procedure Code, 
where a Prince does business in British India, he is liable to be sued 
without any difficulty whatsoever and the only thing that is necessary 
i s the permission of the Governor Genera] in Council before the suit is 
instit uted. When you find that a Bank in India, especially the Reserve- 
or the Imperial Bank* has lent money and that mBGf pannot he 
teeovered except by a regular suit, there will be no diftmilty, at least 
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frhere ought not to be any difficulty, in getting sanction from the Governor 
reneral in Council bo that the objection, if that is the only one, has 
absolutely no force whatsoever. Perhaps my .... 

Mr. Vidya Sagar Pandya: Messrs. William Watson and Company lent 
large sums of Banker's money to Patiala and they went bankrupt, because 
iiey could not recover it from the Indian State or Ruler. 

Baja Bahadur 0. Krishnamachariar: It all depends whether your 

position comes within the ambit of the w'ords 4 4 doing business". The 
same decision w'as given the other day in the Bombay High Court. 
Eazulbhoys borrowed 50 lakhs from H. E. H. the Nizam, and the first 
year's interest was paid by the Fazulbhoys to H. E. H. the Nizam- a 
sum of about Rs. 8J or 4 lakhs. The income-tax people pounced upon that 
and said they wanted income-tax upon that and the case went up to the Bom- 
bay High Court, and the High Court held that where a man had money and 
lent it to one individual on an occasion and interest was paid on that, no 
income-tax was chargeable, because the words of the Income-tax Act were 
"doing business". However that may be, if my friend will see the Civil 
'rocedure Code and if there is any difficulty about it, that might be 
altered; but this is a very good provision in view of the fact that we are 
all looking forward to a Federation — though not myself among that number- 
in which the Indian Princes are supposed to take pait, and consequently 
there is absolutely no harm if they can lend money to me, v r hv they 
should not lend money to them. 

There is only one other point. I said a great deal about tbs attitude 
of the Imperial Bank regarding private borrows rs, and all that I said was 
perfectly correct and I stand by it. But there is one thing that came to my 
notice after all those discussions and I think, in fairness to the Imperial 
Bank, 1 ought to make that statement. I am not a shareholder of the 
Imperial Bank; 1 have no transactions with that Bank except that I place 
$ome monev with them and take care not to overdraw' my account 

An Honourable Member: How many lakhs? 

Baja Bahadur G» Krishnamachariar: Rs. 1,000 a month as my pension: 
.there are no lakhs — 1 am lacking in them a great deal nowadays. On my 
way to my place, I halted at Madras, and people who had read my 
speeches told me I w^as making a very great mistake, because as far as 
land-owners of the Madras Presidency were concerned, the Imperial Bank 
did exactly what I said must be done; and my friend, Mr. Sen, very 
strongly objected to it, because he said: "Who is going to build these 
godowns and wharfs and who is going to inspect all these tilings periodi- 
cally?" But that is just what they have been doing in Madras, and I was 
surprised to hear it. In fact that is the sort of thing that I wanted to 
secure for the landholders of Southern India and I thought I wag making 
a very great demand. I found it was only just what they had already been 
doing for some time past. In Eajahmundry and round about that place 
within, a radius of fitty miles — as the Manager of the Bank showed me 
from a map — paddy is stored or locked up; and .every man, not merely a 
trader, a landowner, can bring his paddy there and he is given credit in 
order to tide over the difficulties both for the payment of the Government 
kist and for other demands and until he is able to get a fairly good price 
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for his agricultural produce. To that extent, Sir, they should be congra- 
tulated, and if I had known it earlier, 1 should have mentioned it on the' 
last occasion. I only hope iGat my attempt to get that thing introduced, 
in Southern India will also prove successful, because I have no doubt they 
are very anxious to extend their business on sound lines and as far hs I 
can see, they don’t seem to have any disinclination to extend their 
business in these lines and thus help the agricultures and landowners. It 
seemed to me, Sir, that, out of fairness to them, 1 should make this state- 
ment on the basis of what I myself found, what I myself learnt, after 
discussing the matter with the Agent in Madras. 

Mr. 8. ff. Mitra: Sir, I am afraid I »*annot support the motion of my 

g p M Honourable friend, Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad, to rc-commit this- 

P * * Bill to the same Joint Select Committee and there confine the 
Bill to two clauses. I entirely disagree with him on this point, because 
1 want that the Imperial Bank should not be treated, even after the 
changes in its constitution, as a mere limited company. Though we have 
passed the Reserve Bank Bill, yet we know, whatever may be our ambi- 
tion after some time, m the beginning the Reseive Bank will have only 
five or six branches. The Reserve Bank will really have to function 
through the agency of the Imperial Bank for a long time to come. I 
thought my friend, Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad, would see that it we left the 
Imperial Bank to the tender mercies jf the shareholders, or, as irgued by 
my friend, Mr. Pandya, to the mercies of the Managing Director, then we 
would not be doing proper justice to ourselves, because the branches of 
the Imperial Bank would be really discharging some of the public duties 
that it is discharging for the last so many }ears. In spite of the passing 
of the mere Reserve Bank Bill and even after the Reserve Bank is 
started, at last for some ^ears the responsibilities of the Imperial Bank 
to the publia are to be ver\ great. So, far from leaving it alone, I for one 
would like that there should be proper provisions in the present Statute-, 
<*o that we may have adequate control over this Bank. Sir, I gave notice 
of an Amending Bill to the Imperial Bank Act some time ago. 

Now, Sir, it has been argued by my friend, Raja Bahadur 
Krishnamachariar, that in this Amending Bill we are not entitled to go 
into all the details with which the Imperial Bank Act deals; but, as a 
matter of fact, I may say that the Chairman of the Joint Select Com- 
mittee permitted us all the facilities to suggest any amendment that we 
liked. Even if it is questioned on constitutional grounds, I think the 
Chairman was very fair, because though in name .it is an Amending Act, 
really we are dealing with the Imperial Bank Act in its new phase from 
an entirely different standpoint, and on this occasion it is, I think, open 
to the House to amend that Bill on all important essential points, and we 
have no grievance on that score, because the Chairman of the Joint Select 
Committee permitted us full facilities to amend it in any way we liked. 

Sir, I must confess that the attitude' of the Imperial Bank towards 
hrijlians has been a matter of much discussion and complaint in the last 
debate, — and this time in Calcutta I made inquiries and I came to know 
from some of the Indian industrialists that the Imperial Bank has been* 
helping Indians as well, bu f there is still, I know, difference of opinion on- 
that point. There are others who still maintain that they have to complain'- 
much on that score. 
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But today, in connection with this Bill, I wish to place before the 
House the case of the lower staff in the Imperial Bank itself, and my 
friend, Mr. Pandya, has left me under a special obligation to explain that 
position by referring to me in his speech, 

Mr. Vidya Sagar Pandya: You are the Deputy President of that Asso- 
ciation. 

f 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra: My friend, Dr. Dala], gave me some figures to show 
that there has been considerable Indianisation and that we need have no 
complaint on that question. I would like to give some figures, and I hope 
my friend will contradict me if those figures are not correct. By a mere 
glance I find that, amongst the higher officers, 237 are Europeans, while 
only 36 are Indians. That is sufficient proof, if any proof is necessary, 
to show that Indianisation has not proceeded m the proper way. It ia 
said in one of the papers submitted by the Staff Association that : 

“It may be recalled that in introducing the Imperial Bank of India Bill in 1920, 
the Government held out the assurance that proper and effective steps should be taken 
for Indianisation of the Bank’s service. The pledge contained in Sir Malcolm Hailey’s 
speech has in practice been abiogated inasmuch as it has been the policy of the manage- 
ment to exclude Indians altogether from superior appointments. This is borne out by 
the fact that the management has in a number of cases ignored the claims of senior < 
Indian officers. We can say without fear of contradiction that no Indian has ever been 
appointed in higher appointments carrying special pay and allowances which are held 
as preserves for European officers. So far as the officers’ grade is concerned, the 
number of European officers and Indian officers at the end of 1932, is as follows. 



European. 

Indian. 

Bengal Circle 

. 110 

19 

Bombay Circle 

. 68 

8 

Madras Circle 

. 50 

9 

Central Office 

9 

Nil 


The authorities made much of the fact that for the last two years no European 
officer lias been recruited. But, as a matter of fact, long years will elapse to find 
proper woik for the European officers already taken in. The junior supervising staff 
is certainly manned by Indians and Anglo-Indians. These supervising Assistants were 
taken iri, on the eve of the opening of the new Branches, in accordance with the 
contract with the Government. The Bank was at the time in need of supervising staff 
at a comparatively cheap cost. But, with the close of the development programme of the 
Bank, these supervising Indian Assistants have come to be regarded as a supernumerary 
staff. Members of this grade have been called upon to shoulder equal responsibilities 
with junior officers without commensurate rights and responsibilities in regard to pay, 
allowances *nd other benefits of service enjoyed by the officers. Their chances of 
promotion to the officers’ grade are extremely meagre. The numerous and complicated 
divisions into water-tight compartments of the Bank’s higher service are calculated to 
attack the very principle of Indianisation.” 

Sir, it is possible to manipulate figures and to calculate percentages. 
If we include the clerks, the menial servants, the chaprasis, peons, etc., 
of course, one can get a higher figure, but as regards the higher posts, that 
really count, where there are extra allowances and privileges, it is a bare 
fact that there are 237 Europeans and 36 Indians at present. In this 
amending Bill, I want that there should be provision so that the Indian 
public opinion can still have its way in pressing, on the Bank authorities 
to have real Indianisation. As regards the complaints* of the lower staff, 
the mpin point is that the regularly constituted staff organisations are not 
at all recognised by the Imperial Bank authorities, though I know that the 
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Government themselves have no objection to recognise and deal with 
properly constituted labour unions; because it helps not only the workers, 
but also the Government. It is to the mutual interest of both the 
employers and the employees to have these recognised labour unions, but 
so far as my information goes, the Bank authorities are not willing to 
recognise them. When I move my amendment, I shall show that there 
is no regular way in which to bring the grievances of the clerical staff to 
the notice of the authorities, though in the Act itself it has been provided 
that the Secretaries of the Local Boards are also ex-officio Directors of the 
Bank. It is strange that Secretaries who are merely paid officials of the 
Bank, nothing more, nothing less, should bo on the Directorate. But if 
this is once conceded, I do not see why the other staff should not have 
similar representation, at least some representation on the Directorate. The 
main grievance of the staff is that their position is worse than factory 
labourers, because the latter have the Factories Act to protect 4 hem 
against prolonged hours, but these clerks are made to work very long hours. 

I shall give figures and statements so that it may not be said that I am 
merely making allegations. As regards the hours of work, I find in one 
of the reports: 

“Accountant's Department. — All clerks of this Department excepting those of 
Accounts Section and the Head Despatcher have to attend office at 10 a.m., and may 
leave office between 5 and 5-45 p.m. The clerks of the Accounts Section, though 
allowed to attend office between 11 and 11-30 a.m., have to work to very late hours at 
night varying from 8 to 10 pm., and sometimes longer and the allowance that is 
granted to them for their late hour work at night is Rs. 5 per mensem only, f.e., two 
annas and pies nine per diem, an amount less than they require for their tiffin or tram 
hire. 

Current Account.— Being Ledger Keepers and System Writers m geneial. they have 
to stay to late hours at night till 7 to 9 p.m., and sometimes 10 o'clock in the event 
of the balances disagreeing and the extra allowance they are granted for this is Rs. 4 
per mensem, that is, less than two annas and three pies per diem.” 

I do not desire to go into all the details, but in the Public Debt 
Office : 

“All the clerks of this office have to work late till 7 p.m., at the time of interest on 
Government securities falling due. None of them get any allowance for this overtime 
work. 

Cash Department. — The Transfer Writers as well as the clerks of the Bill Section 
have to work awfully late hours, the former usually up to 10 p.m., and occasionally up 
to 12 midnight and the latter up to 7 or 8 p.m., and for this extra work the Transfer 
Writers are granted an allowance of Rs. 5 per mensem, the clerks of the Bill Section 
get nothing. 

Government Account Department.— It is the Scroll writers who have to wait and 
work til! 7 or 8 p.m., and get a pittance of Rs. 4 per mensem, i.e., 0-2-3 pies per diem.” 

The condition seems to be worse in the branches. As regards 
Ludhiana, it is. said that there are no fixed hours of work and one nev°r 
knows when the clerk may get away from office. On usual days, clerks 
leave office at about f> p.m., but on week days lamps are seen burning till 
late at 0 p.m., but they get no allowance for overtime-work. In most cases 
the poor employees work without eating anything, because they cannot 
afford to incur additional expenditure owing to insufficient salary they 
draw. In Gaja, generally no one can leave office before 5-30 or 6 P.M., 
but at times, viz., during oho Government hist seasons, they have to work 
till midnight and, on tne last days of the lasts, even the whole night has 
to be passed in office without anv special remuneration whatsoever. Tn 
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Oawnpore, clerks have to attend office punctually at 9-30 a.m., and to 
work up to 6-30 p.m., or 7 p.m. At times they have to work at a stretch 
from 9-30 in the morning to past midnight without being allowed to go to 
.their homes for their meals, they do not get any allowance whatsoever. 
In Nagpur, on week days clerks cannot on any account leave office before 
8 P. M. f or 9 P. M., sometimes 11 p. m., and at times midnight, on the 
last day of the half year some clerks have always to work for the whole 
night. Most of the holidays are spent in tho office by almost all the clerks 
‘for doing arrear work, such as Sorting of vouchers, writing pass books, and 
so on, and for this no allowance is given. Similar representations have 
been submitted, I think, to the authorities and it cannot he unknown to 
them. As regards the scale of pay, clerks undergo probation for a period 
of three years which is not taken into account in calculating lenglh of 
service. Their allowances during the period of probation varies from 
Rs. 18 to Rs. 30, from Rs. 30 to Rs. 39 and from Rs. 39 to Hs. 47-8-0. 
Somebody said on a previous occasion that the pay could not be as low 
as Rs. 18, but I find that it is absolutely correct. There arc differences 
about leave rules also. There are no definite leave rules for the Indian 
clerical staff. There is no casual leave rule for 15 days as in Government 
offices, and there are so many other directions in which the poor Indian 
clerks suffer in this big institution. They feel the grievances all the more 
when they find that there is discriminatory treatment between the Indian 
staff and the European staff. It is said : 

‘‘An institution winch grants musing feeb for the treatment of the Euiopean officers 
amounting to «i substantial sum of neatly Rb. 2,000 +o Rs 2,500 } as the case may lie 
even when the officers enjoy leave in England, an institution which can afford heavy 
allowances (house and acting, not to speak of othei privileges), to some of the 
junior European officers of the Bank and to some of the seniors, such allowances as 
exceed even their substantive pay, cannot certainlv be compared to exploiting 
mercantile firms of Calcutta.’ 

i 

In this report names are given where some of these gentlemen were 
given nursing fees, — Mr. Britnell Rs. 1,200, Mr. Weston Rs. 1,166, etc. 
I do not complain against that, let them have these fees or even more, 
hut some provision should be made for the Indian staff, so that it may 
not be said that there is so much of discrimination in treatment between 
the Indian and European staff. A statement of junior officers drawing 
allowances, more or less the same as their substantive pay, is given. Mr. 
Moorhouse gets Rs. 500 house allowance, Rs. 375 acting allowance, total 
Rs. 875, though his substantive pay is Rs. 750. Mr. Anderson gets 
Rs. 500 house allowance, Rs. 250 acting allowance, total Rs. 750, though 
his substantive pay is Rs. 750. Mr. Fowler gets Rs. 500 house allowance, 
Rs. 250 acting allowance, total Rs. 750, though his substantive pay is 
Rs. 750. So. the house allowance and the acting allowance sometimes 
exceed and many a time equal the substantive paj. The Indians do not 
complain against the European getting all these, but what is contended is s 
that the Bank authorities should not entirely forget the amenities of life of 
Indians. If they can pay such huge sums to the Europeans, the Indian staff 
can also claim proper justice at their hands. As regards senior officers, 
Mr. McClure whose pay was Rs. 7,000 gets an acting allowance of 
Rs. 1,000, free furnished house Rs 500, income-tax paid by the Bank 
Rs. 750, super-tax paid Rs. 114-9-4. pay of menials Rs. 208-4-0, electric 
charges Rs. 40, municipal lax Rs. 97, in all Rs. 2,709-13-1. 

There are lots, of other privileges too numerous to mention. T can tell 
a number of other cases where there is a regular difference of treatment 
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i between Indian officers and Europeans. European Officers not only seem? 
to enjoy, immunity from criminal prosecution, but are assured of being 
vent back to England and their passage money paid by the Bank in circum* 
stances justifying their prosecution. The case of Mr. G. L. White who- 
was sent to the head olffice .... 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : Order, order. 
The Honourable Member should not go into so many details at this stage. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra: T do not like to go into these details. I understand 
the Bank authorities have also these representations before them. The; 
know how true these allegations are. My only justification was that I 
had given notice of an amending Bill, and, in view of this Bill, I do not 
like to take the time of the House. As that amending Bill is for circu- 
lation, I wanted to take advantage of this occasion to ventilate some of 
the grievances. This Bank will function for some time yet as the Govern- 
ment's Bank, making free use, to a large extent, of Government money. 
I do not agree with my friend, Dr. Ziauddin, that that Bank should be 
left to be treated like an ordinary limited company and I think my friend 
will be well advised not to press his motion. The Imperial Bank will) 
function as the Agent of the Reserve Bank in more than one hundred 
centres and it should not be treated like an ordinary bank. Is there not 
great risk in every way to the public as well as to the Government if the 
Bank authorities are left to carry work in their own way and that we 
should not have some control over the management of this very import- 
and bank? I wonder how my friend, Dr. Ziauddin, can think otherwise. 
Of course I agree with him that the Bill requires amendment and he is 
welcome to do it. As a matter of fact, my friend, Mr. Lahiri Chaudhury, 
suggested that the Imperial Bank should be permitted to lend money om 
the security of the landed estates. It will be disclosing no great secret 
that, in the Select Committee at one stage this point was pressed and it 
was carried, but the Imperial Bank authorities raised this objection. I 
quite appreciate their view point. What we wanted and what we do want 
now is some permissive power for the Bank to lend money on the security 
of the landed estates The Bank must have the right in particular cases 
to lend money where they think that a proper case is made out and that 
there is no danger of the whole money being locked up. They should have 
this discretionary power. Why should the Bank authorities deny them- 
selves this privilege of using their discretion under special circumstances 
where there is no great risk. It has been said, and my friend, Mr. Pandya,. 
can put the case in a far stronger ground, that it is done even now dd 
pretexts. Money is lent on a Saturday on personal security alone and, 
on Monday, before the actual money is transferred, arrangement is made* 
that properties arc to be offered as security under the equitable mortgage 
system and the documents of properties are transferred to the 
Bank before the actual handing over of the money. Because, even under 
the present conditions, the Bank deals indirectly without great risk, id 
collateral security of the landed properties and they take advantage of it in 
different ways. I suggest there should be permissive provision. It has been 
openly challenged by my friend, Mr. Pandya, that this method of lending 
on landed estates happens very often, not rarely. If that is so, I do not see 
why it should not be left to the discretion of the Bank to lend on rest 
property in special cases. It is very desirable as my friend, Mr. Bhuput 
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Sing, said that there should be land mortgage banks. Every one accepts 
that it is a better system, but though the Banking Inquiry Committee* 
reported so strongly for starting such banks, you know how difficult it ia 
in this country to start these banks. In the meantime, the condition of 
the big landlords, whose position is otherwise absolutely sound, is such 
that they cannot borrow even small sums of money to get over th efir 
temporary difficulties. My friend, Mr. Lahiri Chaudhury, has put that 
case very clearly. So I would not deal with that point elaborately, A 
permissive clause like that is essential, if this Imperial Bank is to be ruik 
in the best interests of the Indian people. We have certainly a claim 
on this Imperial Bank. It is not like an ordinary limited company. It 
has prospered by being Government’s Bank holding large reserves without 
paying interest or paying very little interest, and it has been paying all 
these years very large dividends, and the shares of the Bank are even now 
sold at enormous premium and all this is mostly due to the fact that thfe 
Bank was actually the Government’s Bank and a public institution, and 
that is still more a reason why we claim that it should help the landed 
interest, here in India in a way where they can do so at their discretion 
without any risk. I support that aspect of Mr. Lahiri Chaudhury ’s argu- 
ment With these words, I support the motion for consideration and? 
oppose the amendment. 

Mr. Muhammad 7amin Khan (Agra Division: Muhammadan Rural): 
Sir, I oppose the motion of my friend, Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad, on several 
grounds. It appears to me that it is a most dilatory motion and an. 
impracticable one and in many respects it is inconsistent. He wants that 
this Bill should be recommitted to the Joint Committee which is not very 
possible to hold in the near future or so easily as he thinks. The second' 
point is that we have already passed the Reserve Bank Bill in this House 
.md in that Bill we have provided that the Reserve Bank will employ the 
Imperial Bank as its Agent in many places. If the Imperial Bank is to 
be employed by the Reserve Bank, then certainly some kind of protection 
is to be given to the Imperial Bank, because pQt only the money of the 
subscribers or shareholders of the Reserve Bank, but also the money of 
the Government, that is, the public money, will be kept in the Imperial 
Bank in so many places, and the Imperial Bank will be the agency 
through which the collection of the revenues and other monies 

of the Government and also disbursements will be made. There* 

fore, the Imperial Bank does not stand on the footing of 

a private limited company, but requires some kind of protection frop 

the State, because the State monev will be kept in there. Then, there is 
another point which I cannot understand in connection with this amend* 
ment. The Mover says that the Imperial Bank may cease to be a Statutory 
Bank as soon as the Reserve Bank is established, and, then, later on, 
he says that no Statutory privilege should be given to it unless and until 
it agrees to advance money on the security of immoveable property. Who 
is going to force the Imperial Bank in this matter? Is he empowering 
the Joint Select Committee to sit down and negotiate with the Imperial 
Bank as to what extent the latter authorities agree and to what extent 
they do not agree? 

Sir, with the Reserve Bank the Imperial Bank has got nothing to do* 
as far as legislation is concerned. They may be asked to give certain 
advice, but tiiey have got no voice beyond this. But when the legislate 
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is to be undertaken for the Imperial Bank, my friend, Dr. Ziauddin 
Ahmad, in his amendment proposes that the Joint Select Committee should 
.be one party and the Imperial Bank should be the other party to negotiate 
»on behalf of this House on the point that no Statutory privilege should 
be given to the Imperial Bank unless they agree to a certain kind of agree- 
ment. Sir, this is something which I think the House will never agree 
♦o recognise in a matter where the House itself has got the sole authority 
to legislate. Though this amendment does not seek one particular purpose, 
hut the Mover’s object is to send this Bill to the Joint Select Committee 
simply to negotiate for one particular purpose which he can very easily 
achieve by moving an amendment if the House agrees to that amendment. 
If the House is in support of him, then certainly he can carry this sort 
of amendment without having any negotiation. This matter can be achieved 
by an amendment moved and passed in this House and by not re-com- 
mitting the Bill to the Joint Select Committee. That Committee sat 
for more than a month and came to a certain conclusion, and the same 
view will prevail there if it is again re-committed there. So I cannot 
understand what object the Honourable the Mover has in mind. Certainly, 
I may say, I was myself of this opinion that the Imperial Bank should be 
authorised to advance money on the security of immoveable property, 
but that does not mean that this Bill should be sent in there again. If 
the Honourable Member was capable of moving 149 amendments to the 
Reserve Bank Bill, why cannot he move an amendment to this Bill also? 
n hat would be a simple procedure, instead of sending back this Bill to the 
Joint Select Committee and then asking the Council of State to agree to 
;ome procedure and thus postpone this Bill which will then probably be 
taken up only about the September Session. Sir, we want the Reserve 
Bank to be set up just now and not to be delayed. This object cannot be 
gained b\ the amendment, which will only have the result of causing delay, 
hich will be quite unnecessary, and the motion is quite impracticable. 
There are so man\ inconsistencies involved, and, therefore, I oppose the 
totion for reference to Select Committee and support the motion for con- 
sideration. 

'The Honourable Sir George Schuster: Sir, the only object with which 
I am concerned at present is to secure the success of the motion which I 
moved that the Bill as reported by the Select Committee be taken into 
vonsideration. In the way of that object, there only stands one obstacle, — 
the amendment moved by my Honourable friend, Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad. 
4 think, Sir, after listening to this debate, and particularly after hearing 
the very effective way in which my Honourable friend who has just spoken 
tore in shreds the purpose of my Honourable friend who, moved the amend- 
ment, I think there is little doubt that the House will accept my motieu 
and will not be diverted from its purpose by what my Honourable friend 
has proposed. In these circumstances, I think it is hardly necessary for 
me to deal in detail with all the points raised in the course of the four 
or *five hours’ discussion. Most of them will be raisfed again in connection 
with the amendments. I have only a few words to say as regards the main 
purpose which I imagine underlay my Honourable friend’s amendment. 
He refers — and I will not attempt to justify his logic — he refers especially 
to the desirability of the Imperial Bank advancing money on the security 
of immoveable property. 
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Now, we heard a very interesting speech on that subjeot from one who* 
is — and I am sure he will himself admit it — very closely personally con- 
erned in the matter, my Honourable friend, Mr. Lahiri Chaudhury. Now, 
whatever he may have said as regards the objects which he personally has 
in view, there can be little doubt that those who have supported amend- 
mcnts on the lines of that which is now before the House are really inter- 
ested in putting the Imperial Bank into the position of making long-term 
advances on the mortgage of real property. That, I think, is sufficiently 
clear from the minutes of dissent which have been signed by those members 
of the Select Committee who supported an amendment of that kind in our 
discussions. I think it is quite arguable that in present conditions and in 
view of the difficulties which have been created by the unprecedented fall 
in the prices of agricultural products, I think it is quite possible that very 
special problems liave been set up particular] v among the land-owning classes 
who have relied on receipts from rents. It is quite possible that in those 
circumstances the existing machinery is not sufficient to meet their needs 
for credit. It is a reasonable line, I think, for Honourable Members oppo- 
site to take that, in those circumstances, Government should give its 
consideration to the possibility of encouraging the creation of machinery 
which would meet those needs, and I am prepared to say here that the 
Government are prepared to consider proposals of that kind. But it is ^ 
impossible for us, the Central Government, to devise a scheme which will 
meet the needs of every part of India. What we feel about it is that it is 
for the various Provincial Governments to inquire into the matter and to 
work out in connection with their own circumstances proposals for setting 
up Land Mortgage Banks, if that sort of machinery will meet the needs 
of the case. If we get proposals from the Provincial Governments for 
establishing Land Mortgage Banks which require any assistance from the 
Central Government, then we shall be quite prepared to give sympathetic 
consideration to these proposals provided they are really worked out on 
sound lines. That is our position and I might mention here incidentally 
that we hope to introduce a small piece of legislation during the present 
Session which will meet the particular needs of the Madras Government 
who were anxious to ensure that the securities of a particular Co-operative 
Land Mortgage Bank should bo treated as trustee securities. We certainly 
•e anxious to help any sound proposal on those lines and that is really our 
answer to this particular proposal. Just because there happen to be special 
difficulties at the present moment, we do not feel that this circumstance 
affords any reason for altering the constitution, the rules, and the proce- 
dure of the Imperial Bank, and trying to exercise pressure on that Bank 
to conduct business on unsound lines. Let us be clear about the object 
which a bank of that kind has to serve. Primarily, the Imperial Bank 
will be, at any rate after the change which will be set up by the creation 
of the Reserve Bank, a profit-earning institution. We in the Govern- 
ment representing public interests have a definite concern with the position 
of the Imperial Bank — and here I entirely agree with what was said by 
my Honourable friend, Mr. Thampan, — in that we are concerned in seeing 
that it is a financially sound institution. We are concerned with its 
solvency, because the Reserve Bank which will keep our balances will 
have to employ the Imperial Bank as its agent. That being our position, • 
we certainly do not wish to exert pressure on the Imperial Bank to con- 
duct business on unsound lines. And I would put it to those who are 
supporting this sort of proposal — how do they explain the fact that those 
who are now responsible for running the Imperial Bank are not anxious- 
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to have a provision of this kind ? I know they are anxious to find oppor- 
tunities for good business now, because the position 'of every bank in the 
ivorld at present is that it has very large balances and it cannot find any 
•sound means of employing them. If good business is ofiered to them, 
they will never turn it down. They are not concerned with discriminating 
‘between Indians and other interests. They want to find good business 
whether it comes from Indians, landholders or from any other source and 
they would not object to having powers of this kind unless they felt that 
the possession of those powers might put them in an embarrassing posi- 
tion. They want to have it definitely defined that it is not their business 
to get their money tied up in the form of mortgages on real property, 
and that is really the key of the situation. 

Now, Sir, I am not saying that it is not possible to do sound business 
in the form of advancing money on mortgage of real property, but it is 
not the business of a deposit bank like the Imperial Bank which, after 
all, ought to keep its resources liquid in order to meet the claims of those 
whose money it is keeping. The Imperial Bank is not a charitable insti- 
tution endowed with large funds by the Government which it ought to 
keep for the benefit of particular classes. It is an institution which has 
to look to the interests of its own shareholders and, above all, the interests 
of its depositors. Its money is not its own money. The main parts of its 
resources belong to those who give large sums of money for safe keeping 
to the Bank, and when Honourable Members talk about the duties of a 
bank to consider the interests of particular classes in this country, I 
maintain that they are speaking with an entire misconception of the position. 
The Bank will not have large sums of money at its disposal by the Govern- 
ment which are a source of profit to it. In fact, it has never had large 
sums of money in that way, because we have always calculated what 
should be the minimum balance kept by the Government with the Bank 
on terms which would remunerate the Bank for the services which it 
has to perform. Its connection with the Government has not been worked 
on a profit-earning basis. I. quite agree that the prestige which that con- 
nection has given to the Bank has improved its position. But it has never 
been our policy to give the Bank favours in the sense of giving it large 
sums of money free of interest which could more than recompense it for 
the services which it had to perform for the Government. 

Now, Sir, that is the position and I have no doubt that we shall have 
some more discussion about it when amendments come, but just because 
T anticipated that discussion that I wanted to put certain fundamental 
considerations before the House. If, as I said, the crisis which has come 
upon this country has created special needs, we are prepared to give our 
’ xionsideration to those needs. But we are not prepared for that reason to 
distort the whole ^of the machinery of the Imperial Bank and put it into 
in unsound financial position. Sir, apart from that I think there is nothing 
‘that I need say I have little doubt that the House, or the majority of 
the House, are just as anxious as I am to proceed with this business and 
to take this Bill into consideration. 

Hr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham GbettyV. The 
Chair would first put the amendment of Dr. Ziauddin Ahitodd to the 
'^touse. The question is: 

“That a recommendation be made to the Council of State that the Bill, as reported 
the Joint Committee, be recommitted to the same Joint Committee, with instruc- 
tion! that the Bill be so drafted that the Imperial Bank may cease to be Statutory 
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^ank as soon as the Reserve Bank is established and that no Statutory privilege ihbuld 
'be given to the Bank unless and until it agrees to advance money on the security bt 
immovable property/’ 

Thft motion was negatived. 


Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukbam Chetty): The 
question is: 

“That the Bill further to amend .the Imperial Bank of India Act, 1920, for certain 
purposes, as reported by the Joint Commit tee, be taken into consideration.” 

The motion was adopted. 

Clauses 2 and B were added to the Bill. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty)- The 
question is: ( 

“That clause 4 stand part of the Bill.” 

Dr. Zi&uddin Ahmad: Sir, I beg to move : 

“That for sub-clause (2) of clause 4 of the Bill, the following be substituted : 

\2) For sub-section (2) of the same section the following shall be substitute!!, 
.namely : 

‘The Governor General in Council and the Reserve Bank of India shall have 
power to issue instructions to the Bank in respect of any matter which, 
in their opinion, vitally affects their financial policy or the safety of 
Government Balances and that, in the event of the Bank disregarding such 
instructions the Governor General in Council may declare the agreement of 
the Bank with the Reserve Bank of Indi t to be terminated’ ’ ” 

This is an important privilege which we ought to reserve for the Gov- 
ernment of India. Sir, on the floor of the House 1 asked several Honour- 
able Members to give reasons why a Statutory protection ought to be 
given to the Imperial Bank. The Honourable the Finance Member, neither 
in his opening speech nor in bis reply, gave any argument and my Honour- 
able friends, Mr. Thampan and Mr. Mitra, though they both promised to 
give reasons for such Statutory protection while developing their arguments, 
did not give any reason. They could not justify it for the simple reason 
that no reason whatever could be given for Statutory protection of th* 
Bank and the only reason is a majority of votes which the Government 
have in the House. I should like to point out to the House that 
supposing the Government desire at any moment to get certain information 
or to consult some documents from the Imperial Bank, there i* no provi- 
sion in the present Bill to compel the Imperial Bank to give the in- 
formation or to have access to the documents. My friend, Mr. Bhuput 
Sing, suggests that the liaison officer is there. But he will attend meetings 
and I submit he has absolutely no right to compel the Imperial Bank to 
-give access to documents. This shows that my Honourable friend Mr. 
Bhuput Sing, has not understood the functions of a liaison officer. 

Mr. B. Das (Orissa Division: Non-Muhanuriadon) : Mr. Bhuput Sing 
was a member of *tbe Joint Committee. ' * 

. Dr. Ziauddia Abroad: He might have been.: I' do* not know what 
^transpired at.tHe.infceting, but l judge from the report /and the facts placed 
^before us. . Ii ask ' theft Honqurable .the Finance Member to. say nofaatfy 
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whether the Government of India, according to the pro\isions oi the 
present Bill, have any power to compel the Imperial Bank to give access 
to certain documents which the Government may require and whether the 
Government of India have power to institute enquiries. The Imperial 
Bank can at any time say no, there is no provision by which the Gov- 
ernment of India can enforce its will. It must also be remembered that 
in future the Governor of the Imperial Bank will not be appointed by the 
Government of India, but by the Directors, so that the Governor or the 
Managing Director, as he will now be called, will not be a servant of the 
Government of India, but a servant of the Directors of the Imperial Jbank 
and, in case the Managing Director stands up against the Government, 
there is absolutely no power whatsoever provided m the Bill by means oi 
w r hich these papers could be examined. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: My Honourable friend has- 
challenged me in this matter. I think it would sirse the time of the 
House if my Honourable friend would explain what in his opinion are the 
deficiencies in the provisions that we have made in clause 45 of the Reseive 
Bank Bill. If my Honourable friend has read the report of the Select 
Committee on the Reserve Bank Bill, he will find that all that he has 
in mind in his amendment was considered by the Joint Committee and 
that the Committee thought that the proper place to insert provisions of 
that kind was in the clause dealing with the agreement to be made with 
the Imperial Bank in the 11 ©serve Bank Bill. My Honourable friend, if 
he turns to clause 45 of the Reserve Bank Bill, would find that all his 
points have been met there. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: I have not got a copy of the Reserve Bank Bill 
before me now. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: Then my Honourable friend is 
not in a position to address the House on this matter. He is insulting the 
House in coming before it without having read the report of the Joint 
Committee on the Reserve Bank Bill or without considering the relevant 
provisions, because his purpose is entirely covered by a section which 
has already been passed by this House. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: My Honourable friend could not blame me for 
not reading the Reserve Bank Bill after the experience he had »n 
November and December when the Reserve Bank Bill was under discus- 
sion. What I said was that I had not got a copy of the Reserve Bank 
Bill before me just now. I had not brought it with me this morning and 
from this it does not follow that I did not read it. At any rate I am not 
prepared to admit the charge levelled against me by the Honourable the 
Finance Member. What I was submitting is this, that no case has been 
made out for a Statutory provision. I say, we must make a real provi- 
sion in the Imperial Bank Bill that if the Government at any time desire 
to have access to certain papers in the possession df the Imperial Bank, 
the Government should be able to get them. If the Imperial Bank had* 
been a private Bank, I would not have bothered at all. 

lb. President (The Honourable Sir Sharimukharta Ohetfcy) : So long a a 
there is a Statutory provision in some Act or othetr, Government east 
always enforce that provision whether it is in the ReMTVe Sank Act or be 
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Borne other Act. I think it is up to the Honourable Member to show how 
this amendment is necessary in view of the proviso to section 4*5 of the 
Reserve Bank Act. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: Now I have got the "Bill. The proviso to section 
45 reads as follows : 

“Provided that the agreement shall be conditional on the maintenance of a sound 
financial position by the Imperial Bank and that if, in the opinion of the Central Board, 
the Imperial Bank has failed either to fulfil the conditions of the agreement or to 
maintain a sound financial position, the Central Board shall make a recommendation to 
the Governor General in Council and the Governor General in Council, after making 
.such further enquiry as he thinks fit may issue instructions to the Imperial Bank with 
reference either to the agreement or to any matter which in his opinion involves the 
security of the Government monies or the assets of the Issue Department in the 
custody of the Imperial Bank, and in the event of the Imperial Bank disregarding 
such instructions may declare the agreement to be terminated.** 

Here the initiative rests with the Reserve Bank and not with the 
Government of India. What I suggest is quite different. I propose ihat 
the Government of India should have power to institute an enquiry. What 
I propose now in my amendment is entirely different from the proviso 
to section 45 of the Reserve Bank Bill. I propose that the Government 
•of India should also be empowered irrespective of the provisions in the 
Reserve Bank Bill to institute an enquiry. Sir, I move. 

i 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Ohetty) : Amendment 
moved : 

1 That for sub-clause (2) of clause 4 of the Bill, the following be substituted : 

•{£) For sub-section (2) of the same section the following shall be substituted, 
namely : 

‘The Governor General in Council and the Reserve Bank of India shall have 
power to issue instructions to the Bank in respect of any matter which, 
in their opinion, vitally affects their financial policy or the safety of 
Government Balances and that, in the event of the Bank disregarding such 
instructions the Governor General in Council may declare the agreement of 
the Bank with the Reserve Bank of India to be terminated*. * 11 


The Honourable Sir George Schuster: Sir, I must oppose the amendment 
of my Honourable friend. It is, I think, unnecessary for the reasons thac 
have already been pointed out. If such a provision is required, the opinion 
of the Joint Committee was that it would be better to provide for it in the 
Reserve Bank Act in connection with the agreement to be made between 
the Reserve Bank and the Imperial Bank. If my Honourable friend 
thought differently, I think he ought to have put his point of view before 
the House when that proviso was being discussed. In any case, in so far as 
the amendment of my Honourable friend would create a different posi- 
tion, it is a position which I think is undesirable. For example, in his 
amendment he gives the Reserve Bank power to issue instructions to 
the Imperial Bank in any matter which in their opinion vitally affects 
their financial policy. I maintain that it is quite improper for, the Reserve 
Bank to have powers of that sort. If there are to be any such powers, 
they should vest in the Government. If the Government are to exercise 
their powers, then it is proper as w*e have provided that the Government 
should exercise them on the recommendation .of the Reserve Bank. I 
think it is unnecessary to go further into the matter. Sir, T strongly 
oppose the amendment. 


D 
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Mr. E. P. Thampan: My Honourable friend, Dr. Ziauddin, complained* 
4 that I failed to explain in my speech why a special Statute was 

P ' M ‘ necessary for the Imperial Bank. I must apologise to my 
Honourable friend for tho omission. I really forgot about it and I wish, 
if I may, to explain now. 


Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chettv) . The 
question is: 

“That for sub-clause ( 2 ) .of clause 4 of the Bill, the following be substituted : 

'($) For sub-section (J) of the same section the following shall be substituted, 
namely : 

‘The Go\erm*i General in Council and the Rcbone Bank of India shall have 
power to issue instructions to the Bank in respect of any matter which, 
in their opinion, vitally affects then financial policy or the safety of 
Government Balances and that, in the event of the Bank disregarding such 
instructions the Governor General in Council may declaie the agreement of 
the Bank with the Resei\e Bank of India to be terminated* * ** 

The motion was negatived. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) The 

question is: 

“That clause 4 stand part of the Bill/* 

The motion was adopted. 

Clause 4 was added to the Bill. 

Clauses 5, 6 and 7 were added to the Bill. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The 

question is: 

“That clause 8 stand part of the Bill.” 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: Sir, I beg to move: 

“That in clause 8 of the Bill, in the proposed sub-section ($), the foUowing be* 
added at the end : 

‘at the several places where the local Head Offices are established under the Act.* ” 

This is a very small amendment. At present registers are kopf at one 

place and I desire that the registers may be kept at all the head oh.oes 

so that any one, who desires to stand as a candidate for a Directorship or 
membership of the Local Board or anything, may be in a position to go 
and look into the register. And it will be very inconvenient for people 
residing at long distances to go and look at the register. This is only a 
question of convenience to members and it is a question of administrative 
detail and not a question of broad policy. 

Sir, I move. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): Amend- 
ment moved: 

“That in clause 8 of the Bill in the proposed sub-section (5), the following be added 
at tho end : 

'at the several places where the local Head Offices ore established under the Act.’ ” 
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Mr. J. B. Taylor (Government of India: Nominated Official): Sir, I 
hope that the House will oppose this amendment. It is, as Dr, Ziauddin 
say*, not a matter of much importance, but it is one which will create 
a certain amount of administrative inconvenience to the Imperial Bank. 
As Mr. Vidva Sagar Pandya pointed out this morning, in the amending 
Bill and in the Joint Committee there was a certain amount of representa- 
tion made by other banks ihat the Imperial Bank should be brought in 
certain matters on to the same basis as other banks which are governed 
bv the Companies Act. In the. Bill in its original form that Act was 
applied to the balance-sheet. In the Joint Committee a request was made 
that the provisions of the Companies Act should be applied to the list of 
shareholders, and that amendment ha* been effected bv Government in 
the Bill as it stands now. We do not think, however, Sir, that it is 
reasonable to go beyond the Companies Act. Under that Act, every 
company has to deposit a list of shareholders at its principal place of 
business, and wo consider that ought to be sufficient. It will ensure that 
in fact a list of shareholders is prepared and furnished but to compel the 
Imperial Bank to furnish a list of shareholders at every place of business 
seems to us unreasonable and for that reason I hope that this House will 
oppose the motion. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : The ques- 1 
tion is. 

“That in clause 8 of the Bill, in the proposed sub-section (3), the following be 
added at the end 

‘at the several places where the local Head Offices are established under the Act * M 

The motion was negatived 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The ques- 
tion is: 

'That clause 8 stand part of the Bill.*' 

The motion was adopted. 

Clause 8 wsb added to the Bill. 

Clauses 9 and 10 were added to {he Bill 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The ques- 
tion is: 

‘ That clause 11 stand part of the Bill.” 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: Sir, I beg to move: 

“That for clause ll of the Bill, the following he substituted : 

'll. In section 25 of the said Act, — 

(i) after the word ‘Bombay* the words ‘Delhi and Rangoon’ shall be inserted ; and 

(i/) for the words ‘Governor General in Council* the words ‘Reserve Bank of 
India’ shall h© substituted.'* 

Sir, section 25 of the Imperial Bank Act says this: 

“A Local Board shall be established at Calcutta, Madras and Bombay and may 
be established at such other places in British India as the Central Board may determine.” 

n 2 
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The intention of this amendment is that it should be brought on the 
same level as the Eeserve Bank. The Eeserve Bank will have branches 
in five places as we have already decided, i.c., Calcutta, Madras, Bombay, 
Delhi and Rangoon; and in all these five places it is desirable that there 
roa} be a branch of the Imperial Bank. My friend may object 
th.il we have already made a provision saving, “such other places in 
British India as the Central Board may direct M . But we see that, as 
far as their representation is concerned, there is a definite distinction 
provided in a clause later on. In a later clause it is said that those 

places which will have branches at the very outset will have special 

advantages, but those branches which will be established later on will 
not have those special advantages. And I refer them to a particular 
clause in (his Bill which T am sure will be passed verbatim. When we 
come to the provision about Directors representing future branches, we 
find: 

“If any Lo rt al Beard is hereafter established under this Act, such number of 
persons to represent it as the Central Board may prescribe ” 

That is, these three branches will he in a position of special advantage. 
We find in a later clause that the President and Vice-President of the 

Local Boards in Calcutta, Bombay and Madras will be members of the 

Central Board, but, if, at a later date, we create a branch at Eangoon 
or at Delhi, their Presidents and Vice-Presidents will not he members 
or may not necessarily be members of the Central Board. Another 
advantage is that Secretaries of the Local Boards established by *his Act 
will also be members of ihe Local Board If these two branches are 
established later on, then these Secretaries may or may not he members. 
Therefore, we find in clause 12 of this particular Bill which we are sure 
to pass as it is, that it is definitely provided that these three branches, 
which arc to be established at the verv outset will have distinct advant- 
ages in their representation in the Central Board and any branches which 
mav bo established later on will be in a disadvantageous position. They 
will have to be satisfied with the little power which the Central Board 
mav he pleaded to give them * they may perhaps have onlv one representa- 
tive or even no representative at all; and so we cannot depend on it since 
it will be swe ft t will of the Central Board. I press very strongly the case 
of Novi hern India and Burma who are entirely neglected in this particular 
item on account of the branches being established only in Calcutta, Madras 
and Bomhav; and I press from the very outset that we should also have 
a branch in Delhi and in Eangoon so that their President, Vice-President 
and Secretaries may also be able to become members of the Central 
Board * on account of the absence of representatives of Upper India, the 
cape of the landlords and tenants has been neglected, because the three 
big places 1 have mentioned are essentially industrial centres and their 
point of view and the point of view of merchants are very strongly repre- 
sented on the Central Board .... 

•#% 

Baja Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar: Madras has no industry worth the 
name: it is mostly agricultural. 

Dr, Ziauddin Ahmad: At any rate there is no representative of Northern 
Indm in the Central Board and we are afraid that the interests of the 
people here will be ignored. Therefore, though provision exists that the 
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Bank may be able to establish branches later on, still those branches will 
not be able to enjoy the same privileges which the branches existing at 
the outset enjoy; it is very desirable that these two places should be 
included where the branches may be opened from the very outset. I beg 
to move, therefore, that branches should be opened in tnose two places, 
and with these words I beg to oppose the motion moved by me. 
(Laughter.) {An Honourable Member: “Whv oppose?”) My friend asks 
me why 1 am opposing my own motion and I shall reply by giving a story. 
A boy once arrived late afc school and his teacher asked him why he was 
late; and the boy replied that when he walked two steps forward, he 
slipped back three steps. The teacher thereupon asked him how he arrived 
at school and the boy replied “for the simple reason that I put my back 
towards the school”. Since every motion of mine is to be opposed by the 
Honourable the “Finance Member, I sav I oppose my own motion, because 
the opposition of the Opposition may be the acceptance of ra\ proposal. 
(Laughter.) 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukliam Chetty): Amendment 
(moved : 

“That for clause 11 of ihe Bill, the following he substituted : 

*11. In section 25 of the said Act, — * 

(/) after the word ‘Bombay’ ihe wolds ‘Delhi and Rangoon’ shall he inserted ; 
and 

(n) for the words *Oc»\e r nor General in Council' the wolds ‘Reserve Bank of India* 
shall he substituted'. " 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: Sir, without professinsr to under- 
stand mv Honourable friend’s description of hu own position, I am afraid 
I lim'd: oppose hK amendment. The proposal is two-fold First of all, 
he would compel the Imperial Bank to set up local head offices and Local 
Boards in Delhi and Rangoon and, secondly, he wishes to vest the authority 
for controlling the setting up of further Boards in the Reserve Bank 
rather than in the Government. As regards the latter point, I find it very 
difficult to understand mv Honourable friend’s position; he seems now to 
desire on every occasion to put in this nimboo-nichor institution into the 
place of the Governor General in Council. I oppose that portion of his 
amendment. As regards the other portion, it would be entirclv unreason- 
able to take the opportunity of tins amending Act, which, after all, is design- 
ed mainly with the object of reducing the restrictions on the Imperial Bank 
— localise it ceases to be a public institution — to impose fresh restrictions 
on the Bank and to compel th ; s Bank which, after all, is ,i shareholders* 
and an independent institution, to set up Loeal Boards at certain specified 
places. On these grounds, I must oppose my Honourable friend’s amend- 
ment. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukliam Chetty). The ques- 
tion is: 

“That for clause 11 of the Bill, the following be substituted : 

‘11. In section 25 of the said Act, — 

(/) after the word ‘Bombay’ the words ‘Delhi and Rangoon' shall be inserted; 
and 

(ii) for the words 'Governor General in Council' the words ‘Reserve Bank of IndV 
shall be substituted’." 

The motion was negatived 

Clause 11 was added to the Bill. 
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Mt. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The ques- 
tion is: 

“That clause 12 stand part of the Bill.'* 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: Sir, I move: 

“That m clause 12 of the Bill, in part (it ) of the proposed section 28(/), for the 
word ‘two’ the word ‘four* be substituted.** 

It may be objected that I am now pressing the ease for a larger number 
of nominated members The way in which these persons have been 
nominated does not encourage me to move this particular amendment, but 
I hope that circumstances will change in the future; and what I fear is 
this, that when Delhi and Rangoon have no representation, the interests 
of the agricultural classes mav be entirely overlooked in the general elec- 
tions, because the general elections will only mean perpetuation of the 
present Directors, as was so beautifully illustrated by my friend, Mr. 
Vidva Sagar Pandya; and the only wav in which the agriculturists can 
come in is by way of nominations. I would not have pressed this mot ? on 
if the Tinanec Member had accepted mv previous amendment about the 
establishment of a branch at Delhi and Rangoon, because by this amend- 
ment I only want fair representation for the agriculturists; but, in the 
absence of that, there is no other way by which I could think of protecting 
the interests of tho agriculturists, of the co-operative banks and other 
banks which give credit to landholders. It is only by means of nomina- 
tion that it can be done; therefore, I move 

Mr. {President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : Amendment 
(moved : 

“That in clause 12 of the Bill, m part (ft) of tho proposed section 28(/), for ill* 
woid ‘two’ the word ‘four* be substituted.* * 

Mr. Vidya Sagar Pandya: Sir, T know what would be the fate of this 
amendment However I will put my point of view in the matter. Per- 
sonals I am a 1 wavs against any Government nomination on any institu- 
tions like these: I would like to abolish it completely. (Cheers.) But 
taking into consideration the fact that the liaison officer is to be appointed, 
he will come in one of these two nominated places and there will be only 
one place left which will be available for other interests. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: M\ Honourable friend is wrong: 
there is no idea that the liaison officer would come in one of these two 
places* if m\ Honourable friend will look at sub-section (3), he will find 
that his point is covered bv that. 

Mr. Vidya Sagar Pandya: I am sorry, Sir, if T am wrong in this 
instance. In that case I do not wish to press my point. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: Sir, I must oppose this amendment. 
We reached this recommendation after very long discussion in tho Joint 
Committee; we on tho Government side, contrary to what might have 
been expected, did noL press for an exceptionally large number of Govern- 
ment nominees. We thought that the suggestion to have two Gbvemment 
nominees «o as to ensure that interests whidh might not otherwise receive 
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•representation should be represented on the Board was a reasonable sug- 
gestion; but we think that to increase that number to four would give 
•‘Government nominees an undue proportion on the Board of the Imperial 
Bank. Sir, I oppose. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The ques- 
tion is: 

“That in clause 12 of the Bill, in part ( tr ) of the proposed section 28(f), for the 
word ‘two’ the word ‘four* be substituted.*' 

The motion was negatived 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: Sir, I beg to move: 

“That in clause 12 of the Bill, in part (ir) of the proposed section 28(f), after 
the words ‘not exceeding two* the wards '‘and not being officers of the Government* be 
inserted.” 

In this motion I take it for granted that my amendment No. 7 and 
others would be lost and so I put down “not exceeding two” instead of 
“not exceeding four ’ ’ which I ought to have done. The object of this 
motion is that these two persons should represent certain interests whicli 
ore left unrepresented and they cannot be represented by officers of the 
Government. We are already told that this is a private Bank, in spite 
•of the fact that we are giving it a Statutory protection. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : Amendment 
moved : 

“That in clause 12 of the Bill, in part (tr) of the proposed section 28(f), after 
the words ‘not exceeding two* the words ‘and not being officers of the Government* be 
inserted.** 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: Sir, might I intervene at this 
stage? I have a pleasant surprise to offer to my Honourable friend who 
moved this amendment. We are prepared to accept the amendment. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : Will the 
Honourable Member withdraw because the Government supports him? 
{Laughter.) 

The question is : 

“That in clause 12 of the Bill, in part (ir) of the proposed section 28(f), after 
the words ‘not exceeding two’ the words ‘and not being officers of the Government* he 
inse-ted.” 

The motion wag adopted. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: Sir, I beg to move: 

“That in clause 12 of tho Bill, to part (ir) of the proposed section 28(f), the 
following proviso be added : 

‘Provided that no person shall be nominated who has already acted as Director 
•during the past preceding six years’.” 

An Honourable Member: Withdraw. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: My friend asks me to withdraw this particular 
mol ion in favour of another, but I know the fate of both, and, therefore, 
1 dhall move both. My intention is that persons should not remain 
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Director in perpetuity. 1 cam using the popular phrase of my friend, Mr. 
Vidya Sager Pandya, in saying that they can only be removed by an act 
of God, and, therefore, T say that those persons who have already acted 
for five years as Directors of the Bank should not be nominated again. 
After all, it a man has got anything in him, he must have acted out 
his proposals during his five years’ lime, and it is not necessary that he 
should remain in office as Director in perpetuity, because, after some 
time, he becomes monotonous and everything which he could possibly say 
he had said it during those five ^ars, and, if during those five years, he 
could not say anything, I sa\ that he had nothing to say. This principle 
of five years is accepted even bv Government. Gan you ever imagine that 
the Secretary of State for India will appoint a Viceroy in perpetuity? 
Will the Finance Member act in perpetuity? Are our Secretaries to 
Government appointed in perpetuity? Are not the Governors of Provinces 
appointed for five years? 

An Honourable Member: But they get extensions. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: Extension is a different matter. The Execu- 
tive Councillors are not appointed in perpetuity, but they are appointed 
only for five \ears. Therefore, this five years appointment is an accepted 
principle, because, if a person has got any new ideas, be is expected to 
have carried them out, and if he is so foolish as not to carry out his ideas 
in five years then take it for granted that he lias no fresh ideas to offer. 
Therefore, Sir, in order to bring in frvsh blood, in order to bring fresh 
ideas, in order to bring in fresh enthusiasm, in order to bring in a new 
angle of vision, it is verv desirable that we should have fresh blood, at 
least after ; period of five years. Therefore, I move that five vears is 
a verv good period, and no person should be nominated again if be has 
acted as a Director for a period of five years. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shnnmukham Chettv) : Amend- 
ment moved: 

“That in clause 12 of the Bill, to nart (iv) of the proposed section 28(7), 
following proviso be added : 

‘Pro\ ided that no nerson fhall be nominated who has already acted as Director 
during the past preceding six years’ ” 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: Sir, my friend has moved that 
amendment. and he has spoken, as far as T understood him, on another, 
T am left in some doubt ns to what inv own procedure should be, but as 
I apn opposing both my friend’s amendments, I suppose that makes it 
easier. Amendment No. 9 seems to me to be an entirely unreasonable 
one, and as my friend has not supported it, I presume that he shares* 
my opinion. 

The amendment on which he has spoken is the one which is not 
included, as far as I can see, in the printed list, but it* has come in in a 
supplementary list, and which provides that no Director shall hold office 
for a period exceeding five years. That, Sir, is one which I must also 
oppose. I strongly resent mv friend’s suggestion that a Director or any- 
body else after holding his office for five years is exhausted of all power 
of fresh thought and suggestion. If that is so, I suggest that my friend: 
is very nea? the period of exhaustion As regards his own position as at 
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Member of thte Assembly, and I am sure, Sir, that no one would hold 
that my friend’s ingenuity shows any signs of approaching exhaustion. 
On these general and psychological grounds, I oppose my friend ’a 
amendment. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The 
question is 

“That in clause 12 of the Bill, to part (w) of the proposed section 28(1), the 
following proviso be added : 

‘Provided that no person shall be nominated who has already acted as Director 
during the past preceding six years’.** 

The motion w r as negatived. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra: Sir, I beg to move : 

“That in clause 12 of the Bill, part ( vi ) of the proposed se(tion 28(1) be omitted.** 

Sub-clause (in) of clause 12 runs as follows: — 

The Secretaries of the Local Boards established by this Act; and.*’ 

My object in making this motion is that the Secretaries of the Local 
Boards should be excluded from being Directors in the Central Board. 
Encouraged by the attitude of Government that they sometimes accept 
reasonable amendments, I have ventured to move this amendment. There 
was a suggestion that we should move for an additional Director to re- 
present th*» interest of the clerical and other staff. Sir, I could not see 
my way to accept that suggestion, and I do not know why in this Imperial 
Bank alone the representatives of the paid staf are c'.r-officio members 
of the Central Board. In section 28(a), it is said that the Directors 
specified in clauses (r) and ( vi ) shall hr at liberty to attend all meetings 
of the Conti al Board, hut shall not he entitled to vote on any question 
arising at any meeting It seems these er-ofjicio Directors have merely 
the right to be present and take part in the deliberations, but they have 
no right to vote. Sir, going thmugli it you will find that there are num- 
bers of f'j '-nfpcio Directors beginning with a Managing Director, the 
Deputy Managing Director and ending with his three Secretaries. There 
is no special reason why these salaried Secretaries should bo on the 
Central Board. The grievance of the other staff is that these Secretaries 
being present, thev take part in the deliberations often to the prejudice 
of the interests of the other staff. Tf there is to be fair dealing, then 
the other staff also should have proper representation on the Directorate. 
There is a feeling tlmf Secretaries should not have an c.r-officio position in 
the Central Board itself. It is a unique thing — perhaps not only for 
India, but also elsewhere — to have as many as three Directors from the 
salaried staff, and I still hope that Government will see their way not 
to maintain this peculiar position of the Secretaries. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : Amend- 
ment moved 

“That in clause 12 of the Bill, part ( vi) of the proposed section 28(1) be omitted.** 

The Honourable JHr George Schuster: I really find it very difficult to 
understand my Honourable friend’s attitude about this. I should have 
thought that it was purely a domestic concern for the Bank. As matter of 
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fact, we had a good deal of discussion about this in the Joint Committee, 
and it was then pointed out that, as a matter of business, it was absolutely 
necessary for the Secretaries to attend these Board meetings though no 
one claimed that they should have the right to vote, and we on our 
side cannot see why in these circumstances we should interfere with the 
wishes of the Imperial Bank The Imperial Bank desires to give the 
Secretaries this little additional status, which is that they attend by 
vrrur of membership of the Board although they are not entitled to vote. 

I really cannot see what practical difference it can make to anybody else, 
and on principle we object to taking this occasion to interfere with what 
we consider to bo purely a domestic concern of the Bank. On these 
grounds, I am afraid I must oppose my Honourable friend s amendment. 

Mr. Muhammad Azhar Ali: The point I want to press is that if the 
Secretaries be on the Board, thr result is bound to be thn* the Board 
will agree with the note which the Secretariat of the Bank may put up. 
As in every Secretariat, whatever notes, whatever briefs, whatever opinions 
an* prepared by the Bank, Secretariat will be approved of by the Board, 
and although the Secretary may have no right to vote, his presence is 
rather objectionable- Why should the Secretaries be giver this designa- 
tion of! a Director? I see no reason whv these people should sit at the 
timf the Board is deliberating. As in other companies, the Directors can 
I repare the case from the files. If the Secretaries are present, they will 
have their own way. With these remarks. I support the amendment. 

Mir. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chettv): The ques- 
tion is: 

“That in danse 12 of the Bill, part (rt) of the proposed section 28(1) he omitted.*’ 

The motion was negatived. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad ! Sir, I beg to move : 

“That in clause 12 of the Bill, to sub-section (1) of the proposed section 28, the 
following proviso be added . 

‘Provided that no Director shall hold office for a period exceeding five years’.** 

I do not want to repeat the arguments that I have already advanced. 
The first amendment related to the Directors nominated by the Govern- 
ment, and by this amendment I want to apply it to all; that is whether 
elected, or nominated, no person should hold office for more than five 
years. My reasons are the same which I gave in connection with my 
first amendment. Sir, I move. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Clietiy): Amend- 
ment moved : 

“That m clausp 12 of the Bill, to sub section (/) of the proposed section 28, the 
following proviso be added : 

‘Provided that no Director sb ill hold office for a period exceedfngs five years*.*’ 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: I do not want to repeat my own 
answers to my Honourable friend's arguments. I must oppose the amend- 
ment on the general grounds T would also point out -to my Honourable 
^rj^nd that what he now Droposes as a proviso js strictly inconsistent ^ith 
clause j (Hi) section 28 (.1) of the Act which lays down that the jfaanagityg 
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Director may be reappointed after five years. He is a member of the 
Board and this proviso will be entirely inconsistent with that- But on 
general grounds I feel very strongly that this amendment ought to be 
opposed. 

Xr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The ques- 
tion is: 

“That in clause 12 of the Bill, to sub-section ( 1 ) of the proposed section 28, the 
following pioviso be added : 

‘Provided that no Director shall hold office for a period exceeding five years*.” 

The motion was negatived. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty)- The ques- 
tion is: 

“That clause 12, as amended, stand part of the Bill.” 

The motion was adopted. 

'Clause 12. as amended, was added to the Bill. 

Clause IB was added to the Bill. 

Clause 14 was added to the Bill. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The ques- 
tion is: 

“That rlausp 15 stand pa~t of the Bill.” 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: Sir, I beg to move: 

“That in sub-clause (f) (a) of clause 15 of the Bill, for the words ‘Reserve Bank of 
India* the words ‘Reserve Bauk of India or any of its Scheduled Banks* be substi- 
tuted ” 

In Part I of Schedule I of the Imperial Bank of India Act, 1920, 
wo find: 

“The Bank is authorised to carry on and tiansact the several kinds of business 
hereinafter specified, namely : 

(i) stocks, funds and securities (other than immoveable property) in which a 
trustee is authorised to invest trust money by any Act of Parliament or by any Act 
of tlie Governor General in Council and any securities of a Local Government or the 
Government of Ceylon ” 

The amendment to this clause is that after the word “ Ceylon' * the 
words “Reserve Bank of India" are also added. That is to say, the shares 
of the Reserve Bank are sufficient securities on which the Imperial Bank 
can lend out money. I uant the privilege io be extended to the Sche- 
duled Banks also, namely, that the Imperial Bank should be authorised — 
I do not mean to say that they should necessarily do it — to give loans on the 
security of the shares of any of the Scheduled Banks. Of course, it is 
quite right that no Bank should give advance on the security of the shares 
of the’ same Bank, but I see no reason why money 'may not be lent on the 
■security of the shares of the Scheduled Banks, because the Scheduled 
Banks have got a general supervision by the Reserve Bank. The Sche- 
duled Banks will have certain deposits with the Reserve Bank and if tha 
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shares of the Reserve Bank are considered sufficient security to advance' 
money thereon, I see no reason whv this privilege may not be extended 
to the Scheduled Banks as well. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): Amend- 
ment moved: 

“That in suh-clauso (/) (fl) of clause 15 of the Bill, for the words ‘Reserve Bank of 
India* the words ‘Reserve Bank of India or any of its Scheduled Banks* he substi- 
tuted.** ; 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: I am afraid J must oppose this 
amendment. I wish I could share my Honourable friend’s optimism aa 
regards the effect of what he describes as the control of the Reserve Bank 
over the Scheduled Banks. My Honourable fnend says that there is no 
reason for distinguishing between the shares of the Scheduled Banks and 
the shares of the Reserve Bank, but really if Scheduled Banks were to be 
included, it seems very difficult to draw the line. There is no reason why 
the Imperial Bank should not advance money on shares of companies as 
well. I may infoim mv Honourable friend that the Managing Governor 
of the Imperial Bank was in fact anxious to have power of this kind and 
we on our side objected to it. One of the reasons whv we objected was 
the very strongly expressed opposition from th° other Banks, and I think 
there is no renson to suppose that the other Banks would not oppose this 
modified freedom which mv Honourable friend’s amendment would give. 
In anv case T would submit that the amendment is out of place here, 
because in this particular section the shares of the Reserve Bank are being 
included, because they are treated ns being on a level with trustee secu- 
rities If mv Honourable friend wished to make his proposal, it* would 
more properlv be made in Schedule T, Part I, (a) (fl), but I do not w ; sh 
to suggest that he should do that, because on general grounds I strongly 
oppose the principle embodied in his amendment. Sir, I oppose the 
amendment. 

Mr. Vidya Sagar Pandya: This is one instance where I am sorry T have 
to differ from m\ Honourable friend, Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad, and T must 
also oppose this amendment T oppose it on a different ground to what 
the Honourable the Finance Member has done. T have alwavs main- 
tained that the Imperial Bank of India has not been friendly to the Indian 
Banks and if this power were given to them — to lend money against the 
shares of other Banks — there will be transfer of shares and they may 
acquire controlling interest in some of the Banks and these Banks will 
be ’entirely under the thumb of the Imperial Bank. As sueh, I do not 
wish to give this power for mischief to the Imperial Bank to hold the 
shares of the other Banks. I oppose the amendment. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The ques- 
tion is: 

“That in sub-clause (/) (a) of clause 15 of the Bill, for the words 'Reserve Bank of 
India* the words ‘Reserve Bank of Tndia or any of its Scheduled Banks* be substi- 
tuted ” 


The motion was negatived* 
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Ur. K. P. Thampan: 1 beg to move : 

4 ‘That part ( b ) of sub-clause (/) of clause 15 of the Bill be omitted.*' 

Part ( b ) runs thus: 

“In sub-clause (iii) of the same clause, after the words c a» district board* the words 
4 or a municipal board or committee or, with the sanction oi the Governor General 
in Council, debentures or other securities lor money issued under the authority ol a 
Prince or Chief of any State m India’ shall be incited.” 

This clause enables the Imperial Bank of India to advance mone^ on 
the security of debentures and other securities issued under tlie autho- 
rity of a Prince of an Indian State. There are in this country different 
kinds of Indian States. There are States where there is a civil list 
and an annual budget to be passed in its Legislature. There are States 
where the whole revenue of the State is the absolute property of the 
Prince. Instances are not rare where the financial position of States have 
become so chaotic that the* Central Government have had to intervene 
and drive away the Princes from those States. I do not want to refer 
to thu particular States I mean. I only want to point out that conditions 
in Indian States generally are not so good and sound as to warrant the 
insertion of such a clause in this Bill. If the Government really want 
to help the Indian States, the proper step for them would be to include 
the securities and debentures issued by these States under the Trustee 
Security Act. In that case, there would be no difficulty as there is' 
already a provision in the Imperial Bank Act to advance loans on such 
things. Sub-clause (a) (I) enables the Imperial Bank of India to invest 
their monies in such trustee securities and debentures. The Government 
can insist on the Indian State concerned to have a balanced budget and 
also to restrict the civil list. That will ensure solvency of the States and 
then you can safely ask the Imperial Bank to invest their monies in 
such loans. I am aware that this is only an enabling clause, but there 
will be few Directors in a Bank to resist the behests of the Government 
of India. If the Governor General talks to them nicely, the chances 
are that they will yield and comply with the request. This is a precarious 
provision and the Bank will be running enormous risks if it is allowed 
to invest its funds m Indian States. It is stated in the clause that 
"with the sanction of the Governor General’ 1 money may be invested in 
these debentures. What does sanction mean? If the word was 
“guarantee”, I could understand it. Supposing the Imperial Bank 
loses money by investing in any of these securities, will the Government 
cf India make it good? Do they stand security? Will they help the 
Bank to recover the money? If so, what kind of help will they give? 
Without any definite assurance or guarantee, mere sanction is meaning- 
less. Therefore, I submit that this clause must be omitted. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): Amend- 
ment moved : 

“That part (5) of sub-clause (f) of clause 15 of the Bill be omitted.** 

Baja Bahadur O. Krishnajnachariar: I oppose this amendment. It is 
entirelv misconceived. If my Honourable friend would see sub-clause (b) 
it includes not only Princes and States, but also municipal comnptteeB 
and boards. He has not said anything about them. If vou omit the 
whole clause, then municipal committees and municipal boards go out 
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also. What is the reason? I am afraid my friend has been swept off 
his feet by the consideration that he put forward about the Princes and 
Chiefs of Indian States. Sir, it is somewhat difficult to understand the 
mentality underlying some of these amendments. When there is a 
provision in one part of the Bill that the sanction of the Governor General- 
in Council is quite sufficient, then they all object to it. When there is 
a provision to the contrary, they say: “No, you must have the sanction 
ol the Governor General in Council, we have not got confidence in 
auy body else. So let the Governor General in Council come in”. And 
look at what the objection is to the sanction of the Governor General in 
Council! The Governor General sends for the .Director and speaks to 
him nicely at lunch or dinner and then the Director so forgets his duty 
that lie goes back to his place and says: “All right, we will advance this 
money”. Sir, 1 do not think the Governor General in Council are so 
irresponsible a set of people that when a loan is applied for upon the' 
security issued under the authority of a Prince or Chief, they will all 
close their eyes to everything, never caring to see whether there is a civil 
or a balanced budget, and directly a man asks that a loan should be 
granted upon the security of the Prince’s securities, they will say: “Wo 
will send for the Director and have a nice talk with him and I am 
perfectly sure the rest would happen”. Sir, that is an extremely un- 
charitable way of looking at things, especially in the case of responsible 
people. There ought to be some standard by which you should judge 
of them. Unfortunately, however, all this is irrelevant, because the 
Sanction is for the issue of the securities. As a matter of fact, there is 
k great thing which has been forgotten. It says: “Securities for money 
issued under the authority of a Prince or Chief of any State in India”. 
Now, the\ securities are issued with the sanction of the Governor General 
in Council and have been taken by the public. When I want to invest 
money, unless I am inside a lunatic asylum, I shall take some little 
cafre that that money will come back : and if, as the result of the general 
confidence of the public, securities have been issued upon the authority 
of a Prince and pro-notes have been issued, I cannot see any reason why 
these should not be accepted by the Imperial Bank as security for 
advancing loans. I submit my Honourable friend might have reserved 
this amendment for the Bill coming later as to whether they want 
protection to be given to the administration of Indian States. There 
probably it would come in more handy to him, but at present it is 
absolutely misconceived and, therefore, I oppose this amendment. 

Mr. B. Das: Sir, my friend, the Baja Bahadur, has not fully appre- 
ciated the amendment that has been moved by my Honourable friend, 
Mr. Thampan. My Honourable friend did not mean to exclude district 
boards and municipalities although it appears so in the paper, but T find 
the Raja Bahadur has indirectly supported Mr. Thampan’s amendment: 
he does not want to exclude district boards and municipalities, but he 
wants us to be charitable to these Princes. 

Baja Bahadur G Krishnamachariar: I submit, Sir, that the amend- 
ment says that that clause be omitted, and the clause says: “Not only 
Princes, but these securities issued by the Princes as well as district 
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boards and municipalities should all be excluded 0 — whatever may be the 
real intention, and they say the Way to a certain place is paved with good, 
intentions. 

Mr. B. Das: As there appears to be a mistake in drafting and the 
Raja Bahadur has corrected that mistake, I would like to be permitted 
to correct Mr. Thampan 's amendment by omitting the first sentence of 
it and I would just argue that portion of Mr. Thampan 's amendment 
which has received so far the indirect support from the Baja Bahadur. 
Sir, why should we be charitable to these Princes? The noxt four days, 
as soon as this particular debate will be over, the House will listen to 
the tale of mismanagement and maladministration of these Princes, and 
today why should we statutorily provide that the Imperial Bank of India 
should advance money on the securities for monies issued under the 
•authority of a Prince or Chief of any State in India? Although we have 
already made a different provision affecting the States that the Reserve 
Bank should deal with the public loan of the States, tlml is a different 
thing. This House is statutorily authorising the Imperial Bank of India 
to purchase securities of the States and mv friend, Mr. Thampan, has 
already pointed out that the Directors of the Imperial Bank or their 
other officials are liable to fall a prey to hunts and shikars which the 
Princes arrange for them very often and, so, in the guise of shikars and' 
elephant Khoddah operations, a Managing Director or a Deputy Managing 
Director of the Imperial Bank may be inclined to advance monies against 
securities that may have no market value. Sir, I do not mind the Imperial* 
Bank doing it under its own responsibility, but I would not like there being 
a Statutory provision for so doing. As a member of the Joint Select Com- 
mittee, I regret very much that this point eluded my eyes while we 
were discussing it, but I think Mr. Thampan *s proposition, at least what 
he implied by giving notice of this amendment, is a just one and that 
this should be accepted by this House, and I would ask your permission, 
Sir, to amend Mr. Thampan *s amendment in that way. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Ohetty^ : Further 
amendment moved: 

"That in part (ft) of sub-clause (/) of clausa 15 of the Bill, the words ‘or with the 
sanction of the Governor General in Council, debentures or other securities for money 
issued under the authority of a Prince or Chief of any State in India’ be omitted.” 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: Sir. I must oppose the amend- 
ment whether it is re-amended as suggested by my Honourable friend, 
Mr. B. Das, or not. We think it would be unreasonable to exclude 
securities of this kind from the possibility of being handled in the ordinary 
way of business by the Imperial Bank. There are States such as Mysore, 
which float regular loans on their own credit, and I suggest that it is 
quite unreasonable that the Bank should be precluded from dealing in 
securities of that kind. The danger of this facility being abused is 
entirely guarded against by the provision that they must be securities 
which ar P sanctioned for that purpose by the Governor General in Council. 
My Honourable friend, the Raja Bahadur, lias pointed out that there are 
really three safeguards. First of all, they must be securities taken up 
by the public. Secondly, they must be securities which have been 
approved by the Governor General in Council. And, thirdly, they must 
be securities which the Imperial Bank itself thinks are suitable as 
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collateral security for an advance. I submit, any securities, which can 
pass those three barriers, are likely to be proper securities to be handled 
By the Imperial Bank in the ordinary course of their business, and, on 
these grounds, I oppose the motion. 

Mr. K. P. Thampan: Sir, I beg leave of the House to withdraw my 
amendment 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): Has the 
Honourable Member, Mr Thampan, the leave of the House to withdraw 
his amendment? 

Honourable Members: Yes, yes. 

The amendment was, by leave of the Assembly, withdrawn. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chctty): The ques- 
tion is: 

“That in part ( b ) of sub-claupe (/) of clause 15 of the Bill, the words 'or, with the 
sanction of the Governor General in Council, debentures or other securities for money 
issued under the authority of a Prince or Chief of any State in India' be omitted.” 

The motion was negatived. 

The Assembly then adjourned till Eleven of the Clock on Tuesday, the 
30th January, 1984. 
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The Assembly met in the Assembly Chamber of the Council House at 
Eleven of the Clock, Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham 
Chetty) in the Chair. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

Scales of Pay of the Head Masters of the Government High Schools, 

Delhi and Ajmer. 

37. *Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen: With reference to the answer given 
in this House on the 27th November 1933 by Mr. P. R. Rau to part ( e ) of 
starred question No. 1160, will Government be pleased to state the scales 
of pay of the Head Masters of the Delhi and Ajmer Government High 
Schools in the centrally administered area? i 

Mr. 0. S. Bajpai: The information asked for by the Honourable 
Member is laid on the table. 


Recruitment for the poet of Headmaster, Government High School, Delhi f is made 
from the cadre of the Punjab Educational Service, Class II, and the post of Headmaster, 
Government High School, Ajmer, is included in the cadre of the Ajmer-Merwara 
Educational Service. The scales of pay of these Services are : 


Punjab Educational Service Class II 
Ajmer-Merwara Educational Service 


Rs. 250— 25— 50^/25 -600. with a selec- 
tion grade on Rs. 650 — 30—800. 


Rs. 200 — -20—500 with 
(i) lower selection grade on Rs. 625— 
25—600. 

and 

(ii) upper selection grade on Rs. 626 
—650. 


Status of toe Head Masters of toe East Indian Railway Indian High 

Schools. 

38. *Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen: (a) With reference to Mr. P. R. Rau ’a 
answer to parts (f) and (g) of starred question No. 1160, dated the 27th 
November 1933 that “Rail wavs must consider tho question of status of 
Head Masters in the Railway High Schools with reference to the status of 
other Railway servants, and not with that of other Government servants’', 
will Government be pleased to state whether this- principle of treating 
the Head Masters or assistant teachers in Railway schools like other 
Railway servants, is followed in all matters affecting the teachers and 
whether this is the standing principle of the Railway Administration? 

( 261 ) 


A 
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(b) Will Government be pleased to state whether the scales of pay of 
teachers in the East Indian Railway Indian schools were fixed with refer- 
ence (i) to the pay of other Railway officers, or (ii) to that of the teachers 
in the Provincial Government Schools of the corresponding grade? 

(c) Will Government be pleased lo stale if it is a fact that the economy 
cut in the salaries of the teachers in the East Indian Railway Indian 
schools was in the first instance enforced “as in the Provincial Govern- 
ment High Schools’ ’ and not like that imposed on the other Railway 
officers ? 

(d) Is it a fact that the East Indian Railway Administration have noti- 
fied that teachers who are new entrants to the Railway schools will be 
brought under the revised scales of pay to be introduced in the Provincial 
Government Schools, and not under the revised scales of pay contemplated 
for other Railway subordinates? 

(r) Will Government be pleased to state whether in the matter of rent 
free quarters, or charges for the supply of electricity therein, the teachers 
in the East Indian Railway schools are treated (i) like other Railway em- 
ployees. or (ii) as a class apart vrith special privileges in the shape of rent 
free quarters where available, or (iii) as enjoying a free supply of electricity, 
or of free board in some cases, not enjoyed by other Railway officers of the 
corresponding grades? 

(f) Will Government be pleased to state whether the East Indian Rail- 
way schools are run (i) according to the Provincial Education Codes, or (ii) 
according to the rules applying to other Railway Departments? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: (a) As far as possible. 

(b) As my Honourable friend is aware, the scales of pay of teachers in 
the East Indian Railway Indian Schools were revised in 1929, according 
to the desire expressed in various quarters in this House to correspond 
with the scales of pay of teachers of the Provincial Governments. 

(c) Yes. 

(d) and (r). Government have no information, but are making en- 
quiries. 

(/) Obviously the schools cannot be run according to the rules applying 
to other railway departments; but the procedure laid down in the Pro- 
vincial Education Code need not necessarily be applied in every individ- 
ual detail. 1 may add that I have been informed by the Agent that 
the rules for the management of these schools have the full approval of 
the educational authorities of the different provinces in which they are 
situated. 

Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen: Regarding part (a), may I know if the 
railway teachers are regarded as railway servants in respect of their leave 
and income-tax ? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: I think I have already replied to that question more 
than once. 


Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: Is it not desirable that the Government should 
fix the scale of salaries a.* is pre^ alent in the province where the schools 
are situated, and not compare it with residential hill schools established 
for special purposes? 
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Mr. P. B. Bau: My Honourable friend cannot have listened to the 
.answers that have been given to these questions on the floor of this 
House. As far back as 1929, the scales of pay of these teachers were 
altered to correspond with the scales of pay of teachers in the Provincial 
Governments. 

Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen: Regarding (r), is it a fact that the rail- 
way teachers enjoy free board, whereas other teachers enjoy nothing 
whatsoever ? 

Mr. P. B. Bau: As regards part (e), I am making inquiries. 

Privileges enjoyed by the Teachers in the East Indian Railway 

Schools. 

39. *Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen: (a) Will Government be pleased to 
state whether teachers in the East Indian Railway schools are allowed the 
same amount of casual leave as is allowed to other Railway officers, or 
are they governed by the Provincial Education Codes in this matter? 

(b) Will Government be pleased to state whether the teachers in the 
East Indian Railway Indian schools are eligible for the same amount of 
privilege or medical leave as is admissible to the other Railway officers? 
Do the East Indian Railway leave rules or the State Railway leave rules * 
apply to them? Is it not a fact that in the matter of leave also they are 
not treated like other Railway officers? 

(c) Is it a fact that in the matter of leave the orders of the Railway 
Administration are that ordinarily all leave to teachers in the schools in 
the plains, beyond recognised school holidays and vacations, should be 
treated as leave without pay, each individual case being treated by the 
local committees on -its merits subject to the state of funds at the disposal 
of the committees? 

(i d ) Does the same rule apply also to other Railway officers, and is it 
also the case that they too are not allowed leave with pay beyond the usual 
Railway holidays ? Is their leave, too, subject to the state of the Railway 
funds ? 

(c) Do Government propose to enquire of the Provincial Directors of 
Public Instruction whether the principle of all leave beyond the recognised 
school holidays and vacations being ordinarily counted as leave without 
pay applies to teachers in the Provincial Government Schools, who also 
enjoy holidays and vacations like the Railway school teachers, and lay the 
information on the table? 

(/) Is it a fact that neither in the East Indian Railway leave rules 
nor in the State Railway leave rules is there any clause specially excluding 
the teachers from the operation of those leave rules, and if so, why does 
the Railway Administration say that these rules do not apply to teachers 
in the schools in the plains ? 

(g) Why do Government put the Head Masters in the Railway schools 
in the same class or category as the other Railway officers? 

Mr. P. B. Bau: (a) The amount of casual leave that may he granted 
to these teachers is left to the discretion of the authorities responsible for 
the management. 

a 2 
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(b) and (c). I am informed that the teachers in the East Indian 
Eailway High Schools are not governed by any definite leave rules; 
each leave application is being dealt with by the Managing Committee 
of the School on its merits. The question of framing leave rules for this 
class of staff is under consideration at present. 

(d) No. 

(i e ) Government consider this unnecessary. 

(f) As my Honourable friend is aware, there has been a considerable 
amount of uncertainty as regards the position of these teachers, but steps 
will be i aken to issue definite rules on subjects connected with their 
leave, etc , as soon as possible. 

(q) So long as these teachers are considered railway servants, they 
must expect questions relating to them to be considered in the light of the 
rules relating to other railway servants. 


Status of the First Assistant Master and Head Mistresses of the 

Oakgrove School. 

40. *Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen: (a) Was the status of ‘officer* con- 
ferred on the first Assistant master (on Rs. 300 rising to Rs. 425) and thy 
two Head Mistresses (on Rs. 250 rising to Rs. 350) in the East Indian 
Railway Oakgrove European School “with reference to the status of other 
Railway servants”? If not, why not? Is this reference to be made only 
when the status of Head Masters in Railway Indian High schools is under 
consideration ? 

(b) Did any other employee of the Railway in the same scale of pay 
as or in a scale of pay higher than the scales of pay of the above teachers of 
the Oakgrove {School, make anv representation when the decision to treat 
the aforesaid teachers of the Oakgrove School in the officers* grade was 
arrived at? Is there any record? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: (a) T have often explained in this House that the 
status of officer conferred on the. staff referred to was conferred by the 
East Indian Railway Company. 

(b) Government have no information on the subject. 

Status of the Head Masters of Tns East Indian Railway Indian High 

Schools. 

41. ’"Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen: (a) Is it the policy of Government 
that only the status of Head Masters of the East Indian Railway Indian 
High Schools should be decided and disabilities imposed upon them ‘with 
reference to those of other Railwav officers*, and not the questions of 
leave and other conditions of service ? 

(b) Is it also the poliev oi Government to invoke flic analogy of other 
Railway officers in some cases and of tenehers of the Provincial Government 
High Schools in others or to ignore the analogy of both these classes in 
others? 

(c) Do Government propose +o consider the desirabilitv of deciding 
definitely whether the conditions of service of teachers in the East Indian 
Railway Indian Schools should be assimilated to those of teachers in the 
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Provincial Government Schools or to those of other Hailway officers, 
and not grouping them sometimes with one set and sometimes with 
another? 

Mr. P. R. Bau: I would refer my Honourable friend to the reply I 
have just given to his question No. 39. 


Expenses of the Oakgrove School. 

42. *Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen: (a) With reference to Mr. Rau's 
answer to starred question No. 11(3 2, dated the 27th November, 1938, 
thac “the expenses ot the Oakgrove European School are met from rail- 
way levenue direct and the accounts kept b> the Ohio! Accounts Officer, 
East Indian Railway, whereas the other East Indian Railway Schools are 
financed by definite grants b > the Ea*t Indian Railway and by the Local 
Governments and their accounts kept by the Managing Committee”, will 
Government be pleased to state if it is a fact that the Oakgrove School also 
receives a grant from the Local Government? If so, what is the amount? 
Will Government please refer to page 24 of the Jones Report, wherein it 
is stated that the Oakgrove School also receives an annual grant of 
Rs. 29,000 trom the Local Government? Has the said grant been increased f 
since? 

(b) Will Government he .pleased to state why the expenses of the 
'Oakgrove School arc paid from railway revenue direct, and why only 
definite grants are paid to the East Indian Railway Indian Schools? 

(O What is the reason for a different method ol financing and account- 
ing being adopted in the case of the Oakgrove School from that in the case 
of tKe East Indian Railway Indian Schools? 

(d) Js it a fact that the entire expenses on account of the Oakgrove 
School, minus the Local Government grant and the North Western Rail- 
way grant and fees, are paid out of the railway revenue whereas only a 
fixed grant is paid to the East Indian Railway Indian High Schools? If 
so, what is the reason lor this discrimination against the East Indian Rail- 
way Indian Schools? 

(e) Will Government please refer to page 24 of the Jones Report, 
wherein it is stated that the East Indian Railway met the entire deficit 
of Rs. 1,34,000 for the Oakgrove School in 1925-20? Has the same prac- 
tice been continued? If so, do the East Indian Railway meet the entire 
deficit in the case* of the Indian High Schools too 0 If not, why not? 

( f ) With reference to the answer given by Mr. (now Sir Alan) Parsons 
in this House to part (d) of starred question No. 110, dated the 1st 
February, 1928, and the Railway Hoard’s letter No. 0404 E. of the 26tli 
June, 1928, is it a fact that the teachers in the East Indian Railway 
Indian Schools are railway employees like tli^ teacheis in the Oakgrove 
European School? If so, is not railway revenue ultiirmtelv liable for 
the salaries of the teachers in the East Indian Railway Indian Schools 
and of teachers in the Oakgrove European School? 

(g) If the answer to part (/) above be in the affirmative, why is this 
discrimination made between the Oakgrove European School and the East 
Indian Railway Indian High Schools? 
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Mr. P. B. Bau: (a) The Oakgrove School receives a grant from the 
Government of the United Provinces. This was Rs. 29,000v when Mr. 
Jones reported. I am not aware that it has been raised, but shall obtain* 
the information for my Honourable friend. 

(b) This has been the practice hitherto. 

(c) and (g). The question of accounting is under consideration at 
present. 

(d) The discrimination, so far as I can see, is only in the method of 
accounting, and, as I have already stated, the question is under" consi- 
deration. 

(c) I am obtaining the information required and shall lay a statement 
on the table of the House in due course. 

(/) I have nothing to add to or subtract from the reply given by Sir 
Alan Parsons to this question. 

Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen: Is the differential treatment granted to the 
Oakgrove School regarding grants due to the fact that the teachers in 
that school are regarded as purely railway servants, whereas other teachers 
are not? 

Mr. P. B. Bau: The difference is only in the method of accounting and, 
as I have already explained to my Honourable friend, the question 
of revising the method of accounting in these Indian schools is under 
consideration at present. 

Running at a Deficit of the East Indian Railway Indian High Schools 
at Sahibganj and Jamalpur. 

43. *Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen: (a) Is it a fact that the East Indian 
Railway Indian High Schools at Sahibganj and Jamalpur have for some 
time past been running at a deficit? 

(6) Is it a fact that the local managements applied to the Railway 
Administration for increased grants so that the deficits might be met? 

(c) Is it a fact that the Railway Administration refused to increase 
the grants? If so, why? 

( d ) Is it a fact that in consequence of the refusal of the Administration 
to cover the deficits at Sahibganj and Jamalpur, they are being met by the 
local management by drawing upon the small balances at the credit of the 
schools and by loans from other funds which will soon bo exhausted? 

(e) Do Government approve of this discrimination made by the Railway 
Administration in the matter of financing of the Oakgrove European School 
apd the Railway Indian Schools? 

(/) Are Government prepared to issue instructions to the East 
Indian Railway Administration that there should be no discrimination 
between the Oaktrroxe European School and the East Indian Railway 
Indian High Schools in this or any other respect? If not, why not? 

(ff) Is ft a fact that on account of this refusal of the Administration 
to increase the grants to the Jamalpur School, increments to teacher* 
according to the scale sanctioned by the Railway Board in 1929 were 
held in abeyance for months? 

(h) Are Government aware that thoir orders bringing the salaries of 
teacher" in the East Indian Railway Indian Schools to the level of those* 
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obtaining in the Provincial Government Schools of the corresponding 
grades, will not be effective unless necessary financial assistance is given 
by the Administration to these Indian schools? 

Mr. P. E. Rau: I am obtaining certain information from the East 
Indian Railway and shall lay a reply on the table of the House in due 
course. 

Use of Service Stamps by the East Indian Railway Indian High 

Schools. 

44. *Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen: (a) With reference to Mr. Rau's 
answer to starred question No. 1162, dated the 27th November, 1933> 
that service stamps are allowed to be used in the Oakgrove European School, 
the cost of such stamps being debited to the school accounts, do Govern- 
ment propose to allow the use of service stamps to such of the East 
Indian Railway Indian High Schools as may choose to do so, the cost of 
stamps used by them being debited to the grants paid to these schools? 

If not, why not? 

(b) Are Government aware that the refusal of this privilege to the 
Indian Schools of the East Indian Railway, while it has been conceded to 
the Oakgrove European School, is regarded as another instance of racial * 
discrimination against the Indian High Schools? Do Government propose 
to issue orders so that this discrimination may be abolished at once by 
giving the same privilege to the Indian schools? 

(c) Po Government adopt the same financing and accounting methods 
in the case of all the East Indian Railway Schools, European and Indian? 

If not, why not? 

(d) How do Government reconcile this discriminatory treatment as 
regards financing and accounting and relusal of permission to use service 
stamps, with the answer given by Mr. P. R. Rau to starred question 
No. 795 of the 20th March 1933 that 11 It is not intended to draw any 
discrimination between the Oakgrove European School and the other East 
Indian Railway Schools. The latter are Government schools to the same 
extent as the former’’? 

(e) Do Government propose to remove this discrimination? If not, 
why not? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: The question will be considered, but Government do not 
think that the matter is of any practical importance, or that any racial 
discrimination exists, or is implied, in the present procedure. 

Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen: What is it due to, then? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: The question of the use of service stamps is a matter 
of minor detail and I do not think any racial discrimination is implied. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: Is it not a fact that the Oakgrove School is a 
residential school and that all the other schools are day schools ? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: I do not think that is a sufficient reason for the use of 
service stamps or otherwise. 
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Consumption of Pig Iron by Railways. 

45. *Mr. G. Morgan (on behalf of Mr. C. C. Biswas): (a) Referring 
to the answer to unstinted question No. 233 given on the 27th November, 
1933, stating that the Railway Board entoied into an agreement for the 
purchase of 84,000 tons of pig iron between October 1931 and March 
1935, will Government please state what is the balance of this quantity 
of pig iron now in hand, and how long it will take to use up the balance 
at the present rate 1 of consumption? On what basis of weight of pig iron 
per sleeper is consumption calculated? 

(b) Is is a fact that further 20,000 ions of pig iron have recently been 
purchased ? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: (a) 3,100 tons of pig iron are in stock at present and 
the balance to be delivered under terms of the agreement amounts to 
48.548 tons. To meet railway demands for cast iron sleepers during 
1934-35 and orders at present being executed it is estimated that approxi- 
mately 46,000 tons of pig iron will be required. The balance will 
therefore be probably consumed during the year 1934-35. The basis of 
weight of pig iron per sleeper depends on the type manufactured but 
cast iron sleeper plates weigh an average of about 95 lbs. each. 

(b) Not by Government. 

Construction of Wrench-Mahindra Sleepers by State Railways. 

46. *Mr. G. Morgan (on behalf of Mr. C. C. Biswas): (a) With 
reference to the answer to unstarred question No. 234 given on the 27th 
November, 1933, are any Wrench-Mahindra sleepers constructed by' State 
Railways? 

( b ) Is it a fact that the patent feature referred to can only be purchased 
from one firm and is imported from England ? 

(c) If the State Railways made the Wrench-Mahindra sleeper, would 
they have to purchase the patent feature ? 

(d) What proportion of the cost does the patent feature bear to the total 
cost of a Wrench-Mahindra sleeper ? 

(e) Do Government propose to inform this House whether any royalty 
is paid to the patentees of the feature by the firm in England? If Govern- 
ment have no information, are they prepared to enquire into the matter? 

(/) Have Government considered whether it is possible for Govern- 
ment to secure the use of this patent feature free of royalty, so that it 
could be manufactured in India? 

Jlr. P. R. Rau: (a) Nniie Ime been manufactured up to date. 

(b) The feature in the existing design is the patent of a firm in 
England and permission to manufacture or obtain from other sources 
is a matter for arrangement with the patentees. The feature w r hich con- 
stituted the original patent is not incorporated in the existing design. 

(r) Yes, unless an arrangement is made with the patentees. 

(d) About 10 per cent. 

(e) The firm in England are themselves the patentees of the feature; 
as I have already explained, no royalty is paid on the Wrench-Mahindra 
invention. 
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(/) Government are unable to say how such a proposal would be 
viewed by the patentees, but are of opinion that it would be most unlikely 
that the patentees would agree to their invention being used free of 
royalty. 


Return Royalty on the Purchase of Sleeper3. 

47. *Mr. G. Morgan (on behalf of Mr. C. C. Biswas): With reference 
to the answer to unstarred question No. 236, dated the 27th November, 
1933, will Government please state if return royalty is taken into account 
m purchasing sleepers? If not, whj not? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: Return Royalties are not taken into account, because 
railways are commercial undertakings and cannot, when purchasing 
sleepers, afford to depart from commercial principles in order to benefit 
provincial revenues. 

Tenders for Supplementary Supplies of Salwood Track Sleepers. 

48. *Mr. G. Morgan (on behalf of Mr. C. C. Biswas): (a) Is it a fact that 
tenders have recently been invited by the Sleeper Control Officer, Eastern 
Group, for supplementary supplies of Salwood Track Sleepers to be deli- 
vered between the 1st April, 1934, and the 31st January, 1935? 

(6) Are Government aware that under the terms of the tenders, the 
tenders are open not merely to actual owners or lessees of sleeper-producing 
forests, but also to prospective lessees of coupes? 

(c) Are Government aware that the potential simply of wooden sleepers 
from present owners and lessees of forests and coupes is now greater 
than the demand, and if so, what is the reason for accepting tenders from 
persons other than actual owners and lessees of forests and coupes? 

( d ) Are Government prepared to give an assurance that if and when 
tenders are called tor further supplies, orders will he placed only with those 
suppliers who are' actual owners or lessees of Sal forests or coupes and 
whose supplying capacity has been definitely proved by personal inspection 
of such forests or coupes by tile Railway Board Timber Advisorj Officer, 
or other competent officer, specially appointed for the purpose ? 

Mr. P. S. Rau: (a) and ( b ). Yes. 

(c) and ( d ). The policy of Government is that tenders should, as far 
as possible, be called for without restriction, so that supplies may be 
obtained from the widest possible market at most favourable prices. 
Government are not prepared to restrict, in the manner suggested, the 
placing of orders for timber sleepers in India. It must be left to the 
authority responsible for placing such orders to take whatever steps may 
be considered necessary to ascertain whether tendering firms or contract- 
ors are capable of fulfilling outers that might be placed with them. 


Employment of Soldiers for Forcing one Mr. Ashutosh Roy Ohowdhury 
of Contai, Midnapur, to salute the Union Jack. 

49. *Mr. S. 0. Mitra: (a) Is it a fact that the house of Mr. Ashutosh 
Roy Chowdhurv of Balyagovindapur, Post Office Argool in the Contai Sub- 
division, District Midnapur, was surrounded on the night of December 
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last, by a party of Garhwali soldiers accompanied by Sub-Inspectors of Egra 
and Postashpur Thanas, other police officers and Mr. Dhirendranath 
Mukherjee, Special Magistrate of Contain 

( b ) Is it a fact that Mr. Ashutosh Itov Ghowdliurv, as soon as he came 
out of his house, was ordered by the Special Magistrate to salute the Union. 
Jack, and hardly had he explained his position when orders were given to a 
Chowkidar to tic up his hands on the back and to a Havildar to beat him 
with a cane? , 

(c) Is it a fact that soldiers were ordered to enter his house and break 
several house-hold articles? 

(d) Did they commit the mischief in the house of one "Ramanath Maity 
of the same village? 

(c) Is it a fact that both the gentlemen were made to march first to the 
Amarshi Training School and then to the Soldiers* Camp at Manglamarow, 
where they were loeked-up in one of the rooms of the High School, and 
were given nothing for the day's meal 9 

(f) Is it a fact that they were brought out at 5 p.m. on December 10 
in the parade ground and were asked to salute the flag? Were they 
seriously and mercilessly belaboured with canes at that time? 

(g) Is it a fact that their heads were forcibly struck against the ground 
to make them salute the flag in the presence of a large number of villagers? 

(h) Is it a iact Bint they w^ro given nothing at night to lie upon, and 
that they passed the whole night sitting and shivering in cold? 

(t) Is it a iact that they were taken on December 11 to the police 
station at Potashpur, and subsequently let off? 

(j) Are Government aware that Mr. Ashutosh Roy Chowdhury had no 
disrespect for the Union Jack? 

(It) Will Government he pleased to state why soldiers were requisi- 
tioned for this kind of work ? Was the Government of India consulted 
about the employment of soldiers for this purpose in Bengal? 

(1) uo Government realise that suoh use of soldiers brings them down 
in public estimation? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: I would invite the attention of the 
Honourable Member to my reply to Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh’s question 
No. 36 of the 29th instant on the same subject;. 

Mr. S. C. Mitra: Will the Honourable Member make further enquiries 
from the Government of Bengal whether they have received letters dated 
the 21st December, 1933, from Mr. Ashutosh Roy Chowdhury making alle- 
gations similar to those appearing in this question? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: If the Honourable Member’s question 
which runs from (a) to (?) is not complete, he might put down a further 
question on the subject. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra: May I ask, if you, Sir, do not disallow it, if the Gov- 
ernment of India will ask the Government of -Bengal whether letters 
dated the 21st December were no 4 received by the Chief Secretary to the 
Government of Bengal, the Divisional Commissioner, the District Magis- 
trate and other high officials ? Copies of the letter were sent to all theses 
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officers so that there might be no delay on the part of Government of 
India to answer these questions and with the view that we might not 
be denied the privilege of putting supplementary questions? 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): What does 
the Honourable Member mean? 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra: The allegations in these questions are about the treat- 
ment meted out by the soldiers. These allegations were brought to the 
notice of the Government of Bengal, of the District Magistrate, of the 
Divisional Commissioner and all other high officials I ask the Honour- 
able the Home Member to enquire whether the above officers received 
those letters? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: I have already asked the Govern- 
ment of Bengal for a report on the facts and it is obvious that they would 
not delay the matter longer than is necessary to ascertain them. 

Release of State Prisoners and Detenus. 

50. *Mr. S. 0. Mitra: (a) Will Government be pleased to state if 
they have any policy or plan with regard to the releasing of State Prisoners t 
and detenus, who have been confined indefinitely without trial? 

(b) Is it a fact that some of them are now under detention for years? 
How long do Government propose to detain them? 

(r) Is it a fact tint some prisoners were detained ]ust after their 
acquittal or discharge bv competent courts of law? 

( d ) Is it the intention of Government not to release these detenus and 
State Prisoners before the introduction of the new constitutional reforms? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: (a) The Honourable Member presum- 
ably refers to persons against whom action has been taken under Regula- 
tionr III of the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Act on tlie ground of 
their terrorist activities. They are detained because Government are 
satisfied that their release would strengthen the terrorist movement and 
as long as those conditions exist there can be no question of their release. 

(6) Some of these State Prisoners have been detained since 1931. As 
the terrorist movement still continues, it is not possible to say for flow 
long it will be necessary to detain them. 

(c) In some cases it has been necessary to take action under Regula- 
tion III or the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Act as a preventive 
measure against terrorists who have been acquitted or discharged on a 
specific charge. 

(d) I invite attention to my answer to part (b). 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: Is it the intention of Government to put on 
trial before a regular court of law these persons who have been so long 
detained without trial? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: No, Sir. It is not the intention of 
the Government to put them on trial before an ordinary court of law. 
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Mr. S. 0 . Mitra: Will the Honourable Member tell the House whether 
Government have taken any steps to bring these persons, who are alleged 
to be connected with terrorist crime, round to constitutional views Or to 
provide them with employment after their discharge, so that they may make 
better citizens according to Government estimate? 


The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: It is always open to the detenus to 
approach Government if they have changed their views and have come to 
the conclusion that the} have been pursuing a mistaken policy. 

Mr. S. C. Mitra: I am afraid the Honourable Member has not followed 
my question. What I want to know is whether Government have taken 
or are going to take any steps to bring these persons, who are alleged to 
have terrorist tendencies, round to constitutional views or are they merely 
detained for an indefinite period of time and that they should be allowed 
to remain there, as they are, for ever? 


The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: It is not very easy to change the 
views of men whose views are so set that they are prepared to take to 
these courses in pursuance of them. 


Mr. S. C. Mitra: May I take it that Government are of opinion that 
the detenus are of such set views that they can never be made good 
citizens ? 


The Honouarble Sir Harry Haig: I hope that is not the case and in 
fact the Government are anxious by separating the more determined from 
what thev judge to he less determined men, to give a chance to the less 
determined men to revise their views, and that is a matter which the 
Government have always in mind. 

Mr. S. C. Mitra: Is this the only step that Government can think of 
taking, namelv, to separate the more determined from the less determined 
or are the Government taking any further steps to bring them round to 
constitutional views? 


The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: I hope, Sir, that the course of events 
in the next few \ears will gradually operate in the direction which the 
Honourable Member desires. 

Mr. B. Das: Are there not certain State Prisoners who were detained 
before 1931 and who w’ere not arrested in connection with the terrorist 
moyement ? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: I am not sure that that question 
arises out of the question asked by Mr. Mitra. 


Mr. B. Das: It arises out of part (b), State Prisoners and detenus? 

H ? n ° U ? We Sir Harr y Hai « : 1 would suggest that if the Honour- 
able Member desires information at mt State Prisoners other than those 
detained m respect of terrorism he should put down a question on th« 
-subject. ^ 
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Mr. B. V. Jadhav: With regard to part (c), will Government be pleased* 
to give, when they know that the accused person deserves to be detained 
even after acquittal after trial, the reason as to why Government take 
the trouble to put them on trial? < 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: It is always better to have a person 
tried and convicted on a specific charge if that is possible, but we often 
find that wo have evidence which wo think is sufficient to justify a trial 
on a specific charge and in addition to that a great deal of general evidence 
which cannot be put before a Court of law. 

Mr. B. V. Jadhav: May T know how many persons who were acquitted 
have not been arrested and detained later on? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: I am afraid I have no information on 
that point immediately available. 

Mr. B. V. Jadhav: Are there any such ? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: Is the Honourable Member repeating 
part (r) of the question, because, if so, I have given an answer. 

Mr. B. <Das: Parts (a) and (b) of this question relate to State Prisoners 
who are not connected with the terrorist movement, so that all the State 
Prisoners come under part (a) which Bays: 

“Will Government be pleased to state if they have any policy or plan \\*th regard 
to the releasing of State Prisoners and detenus, 'who have been confined indefinitely 
without trial.* 1 

It does not say anything about terrorist movement although the reply 
of the Honourable the Home Member does. 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: I took it that the intention of the 
Honourable Member, Mr. Mitra, was to refer to terrorist prisoners and 
I made that clear in my answer. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: What about other prisoners who are not 
supposed to be connected with the terrorist activities and who have been 
detained without trial indefinitely? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: If the Honourable Member is 
interested in the subject, I have suggested that he should put down a 
question and T will endeavour to give him an answer. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: The original question was wide enough to 
cover my point also. 

Restoration op the Five per cent. Cut in Salary. 

51. *Mii S. 0. Mitra: Are Government aware that there is a strong 
public opinion in the countrv that there should not he nnv difference 
between the All-India services and other Government services as regards 
the restoration of five per cent, cut in salary? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: The answer is in the affirmative* 
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Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: 1 should like to know whether, in view of the 
strong opinion in the country, Government will not make any differentia- 
tion ? 

The Honourable Sir Oeorge Schuster: The Honourable Member had 
better wait and see. 

Dr, Ziauddin Ahmad: Will the Honourable Member respect public 
opinion in the country? 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: Has it ever been respected? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: I repeat that my Honourable 

friend should wait and see. 


Construction of the Faridpur Railway Station on the Eastern 

Bengal Railway. 

52. *Mr. S. 0. Mitra: (a) Will Government be pleased to state if 
mouey has been sanctioned in the Railway Budget for the construction of 
Faridpur Railway Station on the Eastern Bengal Railway? 

( b ) If so, when is the work likely to be taken up and completed, and 
what amount has been sanctioned for the purpose? 

(c) Ha? it been decided to remove the Station site to a more centrally 
situated place? 

Mr, P. R. Rau: The provision of a sum of Its. two lakhs in the 1934-35 
Budget, for the construction of a new station, more centrally situated at 
Faridpur, has been approved by the Standing Finance Committee for 
Railways. If this is sanctioned by the Legislative Assembly when con- 
sidering the Demands for Grants, it is intended to take the work in hand 
in the near future and complete it early in 1935-86. 

Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen: How long has this question been hanging 
fire? 


Mr. P. R. Rau: I have no idea, Sir. 


Reservation of Clerical Posts for British Military Subordinates 
and Ladies in the Army Headquarters. 

53. *Mr. S. 0. Mitra: {a) With reference to the answer given on the 
22nd December, 1938, to part (d' of Mr. V. G. Reddi’s starred question 
No. 1484, is it a fact that in addition to the posts held by the British 
civilian clement in the ministerial establishments of the Army Headquarters, 
25 per cent, of the clerical posts are reserved for British military subordi- 
nates and lady clerks ? Does this 25 per cent, include the technical military 
clerks ? 

( b ) What do Government mean by the expression “few men recruited 
from British regiments” used in the answer? What are the other methods 
employed by Government to fill the 25 per cent, posts reserved for military 
'personnel ? 
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(c) Are Government aware of the prevailing acute unemployment 
distress among educated Indians and are they prepared to reduce the 
total percentage of posts reserved and otherwise filled by non-Indian 
personnel for the benefit of Indians? If not, why not? 

Mr. G. R. F. Tottenham: (a) The position as stated in the first part 
of the question is not exactly correct. Twenty-five per cent, of the ap- 
pointments on the regular ministerial establishment are reserved for soldiers, 
ear-soldiers, and lady clerks. It is possible for other British civilians to get 
posts in Army Headquarters if they succeed, as members of a minority 
community, at the competitive examination held by the Public Service Com- 
mission. But so far as I am aware there have been no such cases for 
the last four or five years. Technical clerks are not borne on the regular 
ministerial establishment and are not therefore included in the 25 per cent. 

(6) The expression was used with reference to recruitment to the second 
Division and means what it sa)s. Probably the recruitment is not more 
than two or three a year. No methods other than recruitment from British 
regiments are employed to fill the posts reserved for military personnel. 

(c) Government are aware that unemployment exists. The propor- 
tion of soldiers was reduced as recently as 1932 by including lady clerks, 
in the quota of 25 per cent. No further reduction can be contemplated 
at present on grounds of administrative efficiency. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra: Apart from the 25 per cent, reserved in the ministerial 
establishment for British military subordinates, what other percentage of 
this ministerial cadre is filled by British civilians and by the technical 
clerks ? Is it in addition to this 25 per cent. ? If so, what is the 
percentage? 

Mr. G. R. F. Tottenham: T cannot give the Honourable Member 
off-hand actual figures of percentages, but I think the number of technical 
clerks is about 20 in the whole of Army Headquarters, which roughly is 
about GOO strong, the number of soldier clerks, I believe, is about iOO; 
and the number of lady clerks is about 50. I think these roughly are the 
figures. 

Ministerial Appointments reserved for Military Subordinates and 
Ladtes in tiie War Office, London. 

54. *Mr. S. 0. Mitra: Will Government please state the percentage 
of the ministerial appointments reserved for military subordinates and lady 
clerks at the War Office, London? If none, what is the special reason for 
this reservation in the Army Headquarters, India? 

Mr. G. R. F. Tottenham: As regards the first portion of the question 
such information as is available shows that in the departments of the 
War Office which correspond to the Army Headquarters the ministerial 
establishment consists entirely of soldiers and ez-soldiers. 

The second part of tho question does not, therefore, arise. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra: Are we to take it that there are no appointments of 
civilians in the Britisli War Office and that no percentage of posts is 
reserved for lady clerks there? 
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Mr. G. R. P. Tottenham: No, that is not the exact position. As I 
will explain, when answeiing the next question, there are certain depart- 
ments of the War Office in which civilians are employed. There are 
certain other departments in which military or esc-military personnel are 
employed. Those portions of the War Office which correspond to the Army 
Headquarters in this country employ military and ex-military personnel. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra: What is the reason for making this difference in 
India as regards the Army Headquarters? 

Mr. G. It. P. Tottenham: There is no difference. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra: I think the Honourable Member said that in the 
War Office corresponding to this side there are only military men re- 
cruited, but here in India according to his own statement a large number 
of civilians are taken as clerks. 

Mr. G. It. P. Tottenham: I am sorry I was wrong in my previous 
answer. The difference in this country is that we find that we can get 
on with civilian personnel, Indian clerks and so on, who can do the work 
adequately as long as there is a certain percentage of military and car- 
militarv personnel in the establishment. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: Is it the intention of Government to fill up the 
whole of the Army Headquarters by soldiers and csr-soldiers, as is said, 
is the case in the War Office? 

Mr. G. R. P. Tottenham: No, Sir. 

Inferior Service Conditions in the Army Headquarters, 

65. *Mr. S. 0. Mitra: (a) Is it a fact that duties of an identical nature 
are performed by the Army Headquarters, India, and the War Office, 
London? i 

(b) Is it a fact that the clerical personnel working at the India Office, 
Foreign Office, Home Office and the War Office, London, serve under iden- 
tical service conditions? 

(c) If the answers to parts (a) and (b) above be in the affirmative, will 
Government please state the reason why the clerical personnel working at 
the Army Headquarters, India, are in receipt of rates of pay, etc., far 
inferior to those drawn by their confreres in Military Finance, Army and 
other Departments of the Government of India? 

(d) Is it a fact that the same question which is initiated by an Army 
Headquarter office on its own file is dealt with by the two other allied 
Departments, viz., the Military Finance and the Aimv Department Secre- 
tariat? 

(?) Is it a fact that the clerical personnel recruited by the Public Service 
Commission for all the Departments of Government (including Army Head- 
quarters) have to pass the same competitive test? 

(/) Will Government pie ise stale' whether thev have considered whether 
the Chief of the General Staff, the Adjutant General, the Quarter-Master 
General and the Mastei (rone 1 m 1 Ordnance in India should not draw 
lower emoluments than those drawn by the Army and other Secretaries 
to the Government of India? If not, why not? 
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1 St. 6k R. F. T&ttenham: (a) and (b). The War Office in England is 
composed of various departments some of which correspond to the Army 
Headquarters in India, while others correspond to the Army Department 
and Military Finance Branch in this country. The civil service personnel 
employed in the latter draw the same rates of pay as civil service personnel 
in other departments of the British Government just as the establish- 
ments of thy Army Department and the Military Finance Branch draw 
the same rates of pay as the establishments in other secretariats in India. 
On the other hand the military .and eas-military personnel employed in 
those branches of the War Office which correspond to the Army Head- 
quarters draw in England, as in India, separate rates of pay of their own. 

(c) Does not arise. 

(d) Many questions initiated in the Army Headquarters arc dealt with 
by the Military Finance Branch and the Army Department Secretariat. 

( e ) Yes, that has been the position of recent years. 

(/) Government cannot accept the analogy implied by the Honourable 
Member because neither the pay of the high military authorities mentioned, 
nor that of Secretaries to Government is fixed with reference to the nature 
of the clerical duties performed by their respective offices. 

Pay and Prospects op the Indian Army Corps of Clerks. 

56. *Mr. S. C. Mitra: (a) Will Government please state what is the 
principle underlying the latest Army Headquarters scheme of clerical oigani- 
zation contained in Army Department Letter, No. 38166/1 (A. D.-3), 
dated the 16th December, 1933, i.c., inferior prospects for Indians and 
superior prospects for the non-Indian element? What is the underlying 
reason for the racial discrimination? 

( b ) Will this principle be extended to other services and departments of 
Government? If not, what is the special reason for its confinement to 
the Army Headquarters? 

(c) Will Government please furnish a comparative statement of the 
pay and prospects which will apply to the two wings of the Indian Army 
Corps of Clerks, viz., British and Indian wings, to be introduced for men 
joining Army Headquarter service from 1st January 1934 ? 

(d) Is it a fact that an Indian winger will begin service on Bs. 60 per 
mensem and end with Bs. 300, while the corresponding figures for a 
British winger are Bs. 210 per mensem and 1,145 per mensem, which latter 
is the maximum pay that can be drawn by a quartermaster of the Indian 
Army Corps of Clerks? If not, what are the actual figures? 

Mr. Ck R. F. Tottenham: (a) The principle underlying the scheme is 
not to provide inferior prospects for Indians and superior prospects for 
the non-Indian element. The object of the scheme is to give military 
personnel the same rates of pay as they are entitled to receive at present 
in other military offices and to give civilian personnel a constitution better 
suited to a military organization and rates of pay reduced to give the saipe 
general financial effect as the reductions made for civilian personnel in 
other offices under the Government of India. 

(b) Does not arise. 

B 
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(c) The information will be found in Pay and Allowance Regulations 
Part I and Part I — Special, except that civilian personnel at the Army 
Headquarters as distinct from other military offices will receive a 20 per 
cent, allowance in addition. 

(d) The starting pay for civilian clerks in the third Division will be 
Es. 60 per mensem instead of Es. 90 as hitherto. The minimum for 
military personnel, who are not now employed in the third Division, will 
remain as at present at Es. 190. The maximum pay for which civilian 
clerks will be eligible will depend on the revised rates of pay which have 
not yet been fixed for officer supervisors and other higher appointments 
filled from the ministerial establishment. The maximum for a quarter- 
master of the Indian Army Corps of Clerks is as stated but this pay was 
never intended for persons performing purely clerical duties, and as a 
matter of fact there are now no quartermasters in the I. A. C. C. 

The maximum pay of rank for a member of the British wing perform- 
ing purely clerical duties will be Es. 370. 

Mr. S. O. Mitra: Should I be correct in assuming that the pay of the 
British wing and the Indian wing bear the same proportion as it is in 
the War Office in England between the civil and the military clerks? 

Mr. G. It. F. Tottenham: I should like to have notice of that ques- 
tion. I do not know the exact rates of pay in the War Office. 

Mr. B. V. Jadhav: May I know whether the 25 per cent, posts that 
are reserved for soldiers and cz-soldiers are also available for Indian soldiers 
and eassoldiers ? 

Mr. G. B. ¥. Tottenham: At present they are reserved for British 
soldiers from British regiments. 

Mr. S. C. Mitra: What is the special reason for making this discrimi- 
nation ? 

Mr. G. B. F. Tottenham: I think the reason is that the sepoy in the 
Indian regiment has not, as a rule, sufficient education to perform clerical 
duties. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra: The question is, if the proper man with the proper 
qualifications is available, will he get the same pay? Why do you call 
that side the “British wing” and not the soldiers’ wing? 

Mr. G. B. F. Tottenham: The reason underlying the distinction clearly 
is that members of the British Army require higher rates of pay than 
Indians living in their own country The difference really is a difference 
in the rates of pay. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: Is it not desirable to put do>n the qualifications 
ipr recruitment and not the regiments from which persons will be re- 
cruited? Ought not persons from all regiments to be recruited? 

Mr. G. B. F. Tottenham: The point is that we want in the Army Head- 
quarteis a certain number of soldier clerks with military knowledge and 
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military experience. We cannot get clerks with that military experience 
from the Indian Army at present, because the ordinary run of person who 
enlists in the Indian Army does not go in for a high standard of edu- 
cation. On the other hand, in the British Army, we do have a certain 
number of men who have fairly high educational qualifications and are 
ready to take up these clerical posts. That is the reason why we employ 
a certain number of British military clerks in the Army Headquarters and 
in other offices of the Army. 

Mr. B. V. Jadhav: In replying to the question regarding cadets, the 
Army Secretary told the House that even graduates were now enlisting in 
•the Indian Army : will they not be suitable for this sort of work? 

Mr. G. B. F. Tottenham: Yes; it is possible that we might get here 
and there an Indian Army sepoy who would be suitable for this work, but 
the general run of educational qualifications in the Indian Army is not 
so high as it is in the British Army, and the number of people in the 
Indian Army who would like to take up clerical work must be very small. 
Those persons to whom the Honourable Member referred, as having uni- 
versity qualifications, are generally Indians who join the Indian Army 
with the hope of rising in their regiments and obtaining Viceroy’s Com- 
missions and ultimately King’s Commissions: they do not enter the 
Indian Army with the object of becoming clerks : they enter it rather with 
the object of becoming officers. 

Mr. Muhammad Tamin Khan: May I ask what is the educational 
qualification of those people about whom the Honourable Member said 
that their rate of salary is Bs. 190 for soldier clerks, and why is there 
such a big difference between the two — 190 in one case and 60 in the 
other ? 

Mr. G. B. F. Tottenham: I cannot say off-hand exactly what the edu- 
cational qualifications required are, but the point is that Bs. 190 is 
considered the minimum wage on which a British soldier clerk can afford 
to live in Simla and in Delhi. These soldier clerks are always employed 
in the second division or in the first division of the Arm^ Headquarters 
clerical establishments; they are not employed in the third division which 
performs mostly routine and clerical duties of a minor nature. It is for the 
third division alone that the minimum pay of Bs. 90 at present and Bs. 60 
in future has been fixed. 

Mr. Muhammad Tamin Shan: How much expenditure does it involve 
altogether by making this difference in salary? 

Mr. G. B. F. Tottenham: The whole of this reorganisation is going to 
result in considerable saving of expenditure. I could not say exactly 
offhand what the amount will be. 

Mr. S. 0 . Mitra: May I take it that the attention of the Honourable 
the Army Secretary was drawn to the Beport “on the Ministerial estab- 
lishments and the work performed by them at Army Headquarters and 
ftoyal Air Force Headquarters” by Mr. Macdonald, where he says: - 

“I regret, therefore, that T cannot endorso the view that the 'clerical work is such 

requires the employment of British military subordinate personnel of the I. A. O. C. 
° n special rates of pay.” 

Does he endorse that view? 

b 2 
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Hr. G. R. F. Tottenham: I must ask tor notice of that question: *t 
have not read that report for a long time. 

Hr. S. 0. Mitra: May 1 draw his further attention to the fact that in. 
reply to a previous question, by Mr. Reddi he said that these remarks 
applied only to a particular case : will he take care to read the remarks at 
pages 54 and 55 of Mr. Macdonald’s report where he says : 

“I have devoted considerable time and trouble to the examination of the clerical* 
work of this Section from every possible aspect and I must admit that I have not 
come across a single case where technical knowledge in the ieal sense of the term was 
displayed in any of the notes or drafts submitted by any members of the office 
establishment.” 

Is he aware that this is not about a particular clerk, but it was about 
the special qualifications required for these technical clerks? 

Mr. G. R. F. Tottenham: As I said, it is some time since I read that 
report, but I think the Honourable Member is referring to the question 
of the number of technical clerks who should he employed in the Army 
Headquarters. As a result of Mr. Macdonald’s investigation, the number 
of these technical clerks was very largely reduced. As far as I remem- 
ber, there used to bo somewhere near 60 or 70, whereas at present there 
are only 20. I think that portion of the report which the Honourable 
Member has quoted referred to Mr. Macdonald's opinion as to the work of 
these technical clerks in the old days, when he gave it as his opinion 
that we were employing an unnecessarily expensive agenev for certain 
duties; and in consequence of that we very largely reduced the number of 
technical clerks. 

Sirdar Harbans Singh Brar: Will the Army Secretary tell us whether, 
if Indians, who now join as sepoys in the Indian Army with educational' 
qualifications of university standard, fail to get the King’s Commission, 
or the Viceroy's Commission for some reason or other, they will be con- 
sidered for emplovment in the Army Headquarters as clerks on the same 
rates of pay as the British soldier clerks? 

Mr. G. R. F. Tottenham: I wilJ certainly consider that suggestion. 

‘Mr. S. O. Mitra: Will the Armv Secretary also accede to this, that 
the other side should not be called the "British soldiers wing", but 
the "soldiers wing" and that they should not make any distinction between 
Indian and English soldiers and that there should be no racial considera- 
tions ? 

Mr. G. R. F. Tottenham: I will also consider that question. 

Supersession of a Muslim Superintendent in the Quartermaster 

General’s Branch. 

57. *Mr. S. 0. Mitra: (a) With reference to the answer given to* 
Mr. P. G. Reddi's starred question No. 1487 of the 22nd 'December, 1938, 
is it a fact that a Muhammadan Superintendent in the Quartermaster 
General’s Branch, who wa c the most senior man on the list, was superseded 
for promotion to an officer supervisor’s post by a junior ex-soldier superin- 
tendent last year ? If so, what was the reason for that supersession ? 
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(6) Are Government prepared to refer the two men's confidential 
reports to the Public Service Commission with a view to public satisfaction 
that racial discrimination was not the cause of the supersession? If not, 
why not? 

Mr. G. R. P. Tottenham: (a) Yos, because the post of Officer Super- 
visor is a selection post and the Muhammadan Superintendent was not 
considered the best man io fill it. 

(b) No, Sir. Because the. very high officer in whose discretion the 
matter rested was in the best position to judge the relative efficiency of 
the various men working in his office and there is no reason whatever 
to believe that his choice was in any way influenced by racial considera- 
tions. 

'Technical Military Clerks tn the Master-General of the Ordnance 

Branch. 

58. *Mr. S. 0. Mitra: (a) Is it a fact that the eleven warrant officers 
employed as technical military clerks in Master-General of the Ordnance 
Branch have not been replaced in the establishments from which they 
were drawn, and if so, is it a fact that the substance of the answer to 
Mr. P. G. Reddi’s starred question No. 1485, part (a), dated the 22nd 
December. 1938, is incurred 9 « 

(6) Is it a fact that the legitimate functions of these men were carried 
on for years togefher, during their absence, without the necessity of 
appointing substitutes and if so, have Government considered the question 
of declaring them surplus to the establishments to which they belong? 

(c) With referrnce to the answer to part (d) of the same question, has 
any experiment ever been made to see whether the permanent clerical 
establishment (including the British civilian personnel! are capable of per- 
forming the work on which these highly paid technical clerks are employed? 
If so, what are the names of the clerks who, as a result, were found 
failures 9 

(d) With refcience io the •mswer to part (c) of the same question, will 
Government please staie the name of the individual who was immediately 
replaced by a routine clerk, and his present whereabouts 9 

(e) Will Government please now answer part (h) of the original question 
in the light of the above questions? 

Mr. G. R. P. Tottenham: (a) and (b). The previous answer was quite 
correct. As a matter of fact, there are only four technical clerks in the 
M. G. 0. Branch who have not been replaced in arsenals, but it is im- 
material where the men are employed. The point is that they arc em- 
ployed where they are most wanted and are not therefore surplus to re- 
quirements. 

(c) It takes years of specialised training in arsenals for technical clerks 
to acquire the knowledge necessary for the efficient discharge of their 
duties at the Army Headquarters. There are no facilities for acquiring this 
knowledge at the Army Headquarters, and consequently an experiment on 
the lines indicated has not been, and could not be, made. The place in 
which to make experiments is the arsenals and this is being done by em- 
ploying Indians as storekeepers in arsenals. 

(d) No. 

(e) I can only repeat the reply previously given. 
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Mr. S. 0. Mitra: May I take it then that the Honourable the Army 
Secretary accepts that these 11 men were surplus ? 

Mr. 0. B. F. Tottenham: As I said, there were 11 of these men alto- 
gether: seven of them were replaced in the arsenals and four of them 
were not. None was surplus. 

Posts of Director and Assistant Director of Regulations and Forms 
in the Army Department. 

69. *Mr. S. 0. Mitra: (a) Will Government please stale the rates of 
pay of the posts of Director of Regulations and Forms and Assistant 
Director of Regulations and Forms (or officer on special duty) in the Army 
Department? 

( b ) What are the functions attached to these posts? Does the Director' 
produce regulations for the Army in India, or merel\ supervise the pub- 
lication of regulations and their amendments? 

(c) Is there a corresponding appointment on the civil side? If not. 
to which appointment on that side are similar duties assigned? 

(d) Does the Director combine duties connected with clerical establish- 
ment of the Army Headquarters with his main functions? If so, what part 
of his time is devoted to establishment questions? 

(e) Will Government please state the period for which the Director of 
Regulations and Forms was specially employed in connection with the 
drafting of the Army Fundamental Rules during last summer? 

( f ) Will Government please lay on the table a copy of the Army 
Fundamental Rules which is Mr. Macdonald s product and the original 
civil Fundamental Rule winch was faithfully copied with slight amend- 
ments? 

(i g ) Was the recent Army Headquarters scheme of clerical organization 
worked out bv Mr Macdonald? If so, what was the period of time 
devoted on this work? 

(h) Are Government aware pf the impression that officers with known 
anti-Indian bias receive accelerated promotion in the Army Department? 

Mr. (J. B. F. Tottenham: (a) The Director, Regulations and Forms, 
receives the pay of his grade plus Rs. 400 per mensem. The Officer on 
Special Duty gets Rs. 1,450 per mensem. I may add that the two ap- 
pointments arc at the present moment combined into one. 

(i b ) (i) The co-ordination and review of all amendments to regulations, 
and the drafting of some of them. 

(ii) The control of forms. 

i 

(iii) The control of expenditure on printing and stationery, forms, and 
matters relating to office machinery. 

(iv) The superintendence of all matters relating to the establishments 
of Army and Royal Air Force Headquarters. 

(c) As far as I am aware, theje is no corresponding appointment in 
any other Department, because no other Department has so many regu- 
lations and forms to deal with. 

(d) Yes. The time devoted to establishment questions varies from* 
day to day. 
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(«) He has been employed partially on this work since laq£ June* 

(/) The Eules have not yet been completed. They are not by any 
means a copy of the Civil Fundamental Buies. 

(i g ) Mr. Macdonald assisted in its preparation. The completed scheme 
is the work of the Government of India. Mr. Macdonald did not keep 
any record of the time he spent on this particular file. 

(fc) No, nor is it a fact. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra: Will the Honourable Member tell us if the duty of 
the Director is to make suggestion for framing Eegulations and forms or 
merely to place and paste the slips of amendments in their proper places ? 
Is he merely to attend to the technical portion of the work? 

Mr. G. R. F. Tottenham: His duty is to see that the Regulations are 
issued in a correct and intelligible form. Amendments to Regulations 
are drafted originally in the branches of the Army Headquarters. They 
then come to him in his section in the Army Department, and he has tb 
see that the amendments proposed are in order, that they fit in with the 
other books of Regulations and generally to ensure that the amendments aa 
finally issued are in a correct and intelligible form. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra: Is it not more or less a misnomer to call him the' 
Director of Regulations when his actual duties are, like a clerk, to see 
whether notices are given and sections are amended in their proper places 
and the duties are not of an officer to justify the salary of Rs. 3,000 a 
month? 


Mr. G. R. F. Tottenham: In addition to this work of watching the 
amendments to Regulations as they come in day by day, the Director 
of Regulations is also employed on a great deal of original work in draft- 
ing new sets of Regulations for the Army in India. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: May I know, Sir, whether the Army Secretary 
has heard of the post of Director of Regulations in any Department in 
any country? 

Mr. F. E. James: There is a similar appointment in the War Office at 
Home. 

Mr. G. R. F. Tottenham: I said I did not know. 


Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: I understand the answer is in the negative. 
Then what is the use of keeping the post of Director of Regulations ? 

Mr. G. R. F. Tottenham: I have already answered that question. I 
have said that, as far as I am aware, there is no corresponding appoint- 
ment in any other Department in India, because no Department has so 
many Regulations and Forms to deal with, but I understand from an 
interjection of my friend, Mr. James, that there is a similar appointment 
in the War Office at Home. 

Mr. 8. 0. Mitra: What is the pay of those officers? Perhaps Mr. 
James will be able to give us that information? 
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Existing Constitution op the Clerical Establishment op the Army 

Headquarters. 

60. *Mr. S. 0. Mitra: (a) With reference to the remark contained in 
the opening paragraph of Army Department letter No. 38166/1 (A. D. 3), 
dated the 16th December, 1933, to the effect that the existing constitution 
of the clerical establishment of the Army Headquarters lias not produced 
the degree of efficiency considered necessary, will Government please state 
(0 in what way it lias proved inefficient; (//) for how many years the 
existing constitution has been in force; (Hi) who was responsible for its 
creation; and (in) whether the degree of its inefficiency was investigated 
and reported by the heads of Army Headquarters Branches responsible for 
emplojing the clerical establishment? 

(b) Will Government please state how the mere placing of Indian 
element there ou inferior prospects and service conditions vis-a-vis their 
British colleagues, would tend to improve the efficiency considered 
necessary ? , 

(c) Are Government prepared to appoint a mixed committee to inves- 
tigate the causes that led to the non-production of the desired efficiency, 
whether the highly paid or the low paid personnel were responsible for 
it? If not, why not? 

Mr. G. R. P. Tottenham: (a), (i) The present arrangement under which 
none of the personnel in the Army Headquarters is in any way subject to 
military discipline has not always worked well and is inappropriate in a 
military organisation, 

(ii) About 11 years. 

(iii) The Government of India. 

(in) The necessity for the reused constitution was accepted by the 
Heads of all Branches. 

(b) In view of my reply to serial No. 56 this question does not arise. 

(c) No, because ihe constitution previously in force was given an 
exhaustive trial before the change was introduced and the Government of 
India are satisfied that, further investigation would serve no useful purpose. 


Travelling Allowance granted to British Military and Lady Clerks 

FOR THE MOVES BETWEEN SIMLA AND DELHI. 

61. *Mr. S. C. Mitra: Is it a fact, that British militarv and lady 
derks art* granted second class travelling allowance in connection with the 
moves between Simla and Delhi, irrespective of the amount of pay drawn 
by them, and that this concession is denied to Indian "lories until their 
pay exceeds Us. 200 per mensem? ft so, what is the underlying principle? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: According to Rule 17 (c) of the 
Supplementary Buies made under the Fundamental Kules, all Govern- 
ment servants in superior service in receipt of actual pay not exceeding 
Es. 200 a month who are subject to the Fundamental Rules are third 
grade officers for the purpose of travelling allowance, but under Supple- 
mentary Rule 18 lady clerks irrespective of nationality are treated as 
second class officers for this purpose in consideration of their sex. British 
military clerks are not subject to the Fundamental Rules. They are 
governed by Military Regulations under which they are entitled* to second 
class accommodation. 
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Value of Indian Exports and Imports to and from Japan. 

62. *Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: (a) Will Government be pleased to give the 
total value of Indian exports and imports to and from Japan during the 
calendar year 10311, mentioning, if possible, the principal items? 

( b ) At what value is the yen reckoned in the calculation? 

(c) What is the pre-war value of the yen in rupees and what was the 
value on the 15th January, 1934? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: With your permission, I will reply to 
questions Nos. 62 and 63 together. The information is being collected 
-as far as possible, and, when complete, will be laid on the table. 

Value of Goods imported from Japan. 

t63. *Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: What is the total value of goods imported 
from Japan since the beginning of the commercial negotiation talk with the 
Government of India? 

Overcrowding of the Principal Trains on the* Metre Gauge Section 
of the South Indian Railway. * 

<64 *Bao Bahadur M. 0. Rajah: (a) Are Government aware of the 
fact that the principal trains on the metre gauge section of the South 
Indian Railway are invariably over-crowded 0 

(b) Are Government aware that in many of these trains the accommoda- 
tion for third cln^s passengers consists inainl; of small benches designed 
to seat only tw T o persons each and that ihe benches do not allow of persons 
stretching ihemsolves even if there is no crowding? 

(c) Will Government please 1 state if such accommodation is provided on 
any other railway in India? 

(d) Do Government propose io lake action to see that the railway does 
not put coaches containing this kind of accommodation on through trains 
running ftv* long distances and that this type of ^oacli is finally discontinued 
altogether 1 

Mr. P. R. Rau: I have calk'd for (he information from the \genl. South 
Indian Railway, and will lay a reply on the table later 

Running of tiif Gr\nd Trunk Rxprt:s^ n/nvrr.v M\nms \\ t d Delht. 

65. *Rao Bahadur M. 0. Rajah: (a) Is it a fact that the Grand 
Trunk Express, when originally started some years hack, was run between 
Peshawar and Mangalore? 

( b ) Is il a fact that some time later the run w r as restricted between 
Madras and Lahore, and that the tram now runs only botween Madras 
and Delhi though the original name remains unaltered? 

(c) Are Government aware that passengers from Madras and the 
Central Provinces, as w^ell as portions of the United Provinces, are greatly 
inconvenienced at not having a through train to Lahore and that the *delay 
of over ten hours in Delhi causes great inconvenience to business and 
professional men? 

t For answer to this question, see answer to question No. G2. 
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(d) Are Government prepared to consider the possibility of running the 
Grand Trunk Express through at least to Lahore, if not to Peshawar? 

Ur. P. R. Rau: (a) and (b). Yes. My Honourable friend is probably 
aware that the successive reductions ; n the length of the run were made 
because the through traffic was very much less than was anticipated when 
the train was originally started. 

(c) and ( d ). Through passengers, if there are any, from the South to 
Lahore will probablv be inconvenienced because of the delay at Delhi, but 
I am afraid I cannot hold out anv hopes that it will be possible in the 
near future to run the train further than Delhi. It has, on the other 
hand, been represented that the existing traffic hardly justifies a through 
train from Madras even to Delhi, and unless traffic improves sufficiently, 
its discontinuance will have to be seriously considered 


UNSTARRED QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS- 

Desirability op appointing Persons possessing the Qualification op a 
Chemist to the Posts of the Controller op Printing and Station- 
ery and the Deputy Controller, Centrai Stationery Ofpioh, 
Calcutta. 

10. Mr. S. 0. Mitra: (a) Will Government be pleased to state 
whether Mr. C. T. Letton, Controller of Printing and Stationery 
and Mr. C. F. W'eakford, Deputy Controller, Central Stationery Office, 
Calcutta, possess the educational qualification of a chemist? 

(b) If the answer to part (a) be m the negative, will Government be 
pleased to state how, in deciding the annual tender of the Central 
Stationery Office, Calcutta, they exercise the check over the report of 
the store examiner of their office containing the phvsical and chemical 
tests of articles, made in the chemical laboratory of the Office? 

(c) Will Government be pleased to state whether, in view of the 
fact that considerable physical and chemical tests are applied on all 
articles of stationery at the time of decision of annual tender of the 
Central Stationery Office, Calcutta, Government are considering the 
desirability of appointing persons possessing educational qualification of 
a chemist to the poets of Controller of Printing and Stationery and Deputy 
Controller, Central Stationery Office, Calcutta? 

(d) Is it a fact that Mr. C. F. Weakford, Deputy Controller, Central 
Stationery Office, Calcutta, was all along in charge of Printing Presses and 
never worked in any firm of stationers or stationery office? 

( 0 ) If the answer to part (d) be in the affirmative, will Government bo 
pleased to state how lie was appointed to the post of Deputy Controller, 
Central Stationery Office, Calcutta, ignoring the recommendations of 
Sir William Meyer's Committee of the year 1903-04 jor the post? 

The Honourable Sir Prank Noyce: (a) No. 

(b) The Controller of Printing and Stationery is a practical printer and 
possesses sufficient knowledge of paper and other articles of stationery and 
panting stores to enable him to decide on tenders. In the matter of physi- 
cal and chemical tests he is assisted by the technical staff under hirt. 
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(c) No. Government do not consider that the qualifications of a chemist 
are in any way necessary for the efficient discharge of the duties of the 
posts. 

(d) No : he was for some time Controller of Printing and Stationery, 
Iraq. 

(e) Does not arise. I may add that the Committee of 1903-04 considered 
that a man of the Deputy Collector class would be suitable for the post of 
Deputy Controller, Stationery. 


Decentralization of the Central Stationery Office, Calcutta. 

11. Mr. S. 0. Ultra: (a) Will Government be pleased to state 
whether it is a fact that the Central Stationery Office, Calcutta, has been* 
decentralized and that three small centres have been opened? 

(6) If the answer to part (a) be in the affirmative, will Government be* 
be pleased to state when the above three small centres were opened and 
with what financial result? 

(c) Will Government be pleased to lay on the table a statement 
showing the following: 

(i) the total value of stationery supplied by the Central Stationery' 

Office, Calcutta, before and after the opening of the abova 
three small centres; 

(ii) the total value of stationery supplied by the Central Stationery 

Office, Calcutta, and the above three small centres during* 
the year 1932-33; 

(iii) the total cost of establishment and contingencies of the Central 

Stationery Office, Calcutta, before the opening of the above 
three small centres; and | 

(iv) the total cost of establishment and contingencies of the Central 

Stationery Office, Calcutta, and the above three small centres* 
during the year 1932-33? 

(d) Is it a fact that owing to the bulk of the supply of stationery made 
by the Central Stationery Office, Calcutta, being very heavy, almost all 
the articles are being purchased by that office at much lower rates than, 
those by the above three small centres? 

(а) I£ the answer to part (d) be in the affirmative, will Government be 
pleased to state whether they are considering the desirability of closing 
down the above three small centres in order to centralize the supply, as 
before, from economic points of view? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (a) No. 

(б) to (e). Do not arise. 

Non-Observance of Holiday on account of the Jagaddhatri Puja in thb 
Government Test House, Aliporb. 

12. Mr, S. O. Mitra: (a) Are Government .prepared to enquire if 
the Government Test House at Alipore was not closed on the 27th October, 
1689, although that was a gazetted holidav on account of the Jagaddhatri 
PliiaO 
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( b ) Is there any reason why gazetted holidays to celebrate Hindu 
festivals are not observed in the Government Test House? 

(c) Are the authorities of the Government Te&t House mostly non- 
Hindus? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: Information has been called for and 
will be laid on the table of the House in due course. 


Grant of Increments to the Officials of the Sorting Office, Madras 
General Post Office. 

13. Bao Bahadur M. 0. Bajah: With reference to the answer given 
by Government to the unstarred question No. 137 (a) on the 20th Sep- 
tember, 1933, regarding grant of increments to the officials of the Sorting 
Office, Madras General Post Office, will Government be pleased to lay 
on the table the decision they have reached? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: The Honourable Member is referred 
to the reply given to his own unstarred question No. 305 in this House 
on the 11 th December last. Government expect to reach a decision 
shortly. 


ELECTION OF MEMBERS TO THE STANDING COMMITTEE FOR 
PILGRIMAGE TO THE HEDJAZ. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Civ 'tty) : I have to 
inform the Assembly that the following five Members have been elected to 
the Standing Committee for Pilgrimage to the Hedjaz, numolv: 

(1) Kunwar TTajeo Tsinail Ali Khan, 

(2) Mi M. Masuood Ahmad. 

(3) Hnji Clmudlmn Muhammad Ismail Khan, 

(4) Khan Bahadur Hnji Wnjihuddin, and 

(5) Manly i Sayyid Murtuza Sahel) Bahadur. 


STATEMENTS LAID ON THE TABLE. 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce (Member for Industries and Labour): 

Sir, I lay on the table : 

• (i) the information promised in leply to unstarred question No. 288 

asked by Mr S. C. Mifrt on the 11th December, 1933; 

(li) the information promised in reply to unstarred question No. 289 
asked by Mr. S- C Mitra on the llth December, 1933; 

(iii) the information promised in reply to starred question No. 1892 
asked bv Pandit Satvondra Nath Sen on the 12th December, 
' 1933; 

i(iv) the information promised in reply to starred question No. 1898 
asked by Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen on the 12th December 
1933; ‘ 
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(v) the information promised in reply to starred question No. 1894 
asked by Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen on the 12th December/ 
1933; 

(vi) the information promised in reply to unstarred question No. 
347 asked by Mr. Uppi Sahib Bahadur on the 16th December, 
1933. 


Reduction in the Number of Postal Beats in the Sankarpur Village, 

Jessore District. 

288. (a) No such memorials can be traced. 

(6) Does not arise. 

(c) No. Sankarpur is being served three times a week since January, 1930, before 
which it was served only twice weekly. 

(tf) No. Habakhali used to be served twice weekly up to July, 1929, since when it is 
being served four times weekly. 

(e) Government regret that the information is not available. 

(/) Does not arise in view of the replies to parts («) to («/) above. 


Increase in the Number of Peons and Introduction of the System of 
Daily Beats in the Naldi Post Office, Jessore. 

289. (a) No. 

(6) and (c). It is presumed that the enquiry relates to the number of postmen. One 
postman is employed at Naldi and two at Nohata. The reply to part (c) is in the- 
negative. 


Non-Occupation of iiis Quarters by the Officer-in-Charge, New Delhi 
Central Telegraph Office. 

*1392. The reply to the question is in the affirmative. 

The Officer in charge, New Delhi Central Telegraph Office, had obtained permission* 
to occupy private quarters which are in close proximity to the Central Telegraph Office. 

Satisfactory arrangements were made to call him to office in case of emergency, and 
in fact he was called up several times out of office hours and attended to his duties 
immediately. 


Delay in Transmission of Telegrams in the New Delhi Telegraph 

Office. 

*1393. The records of delays in transmission to telegrams during the last six months 
< ompare favourably with those of the previous periods. The second part of the question 
does not therefore arise. 


Press Teleorams addressed to the Statesman. 


*1394. (a) In cases of unintelligible news, apparent errors or mutilations in press 
telegrams, corrections are obtained by service telegrams by the New Delhi Telegraph 
Office and supplied to the Statesman or any other newspaper without any request from 
the newspaper concerned. Mistakes and omissions due to service errors" when brought 
to notice by any newspaper are also rectified hv service telegrams. This latter concession 
has been usually allowed, as the telegraph offices have no means o f checking omissions 
of word or words in press telegrams 

(6) and (c). The question does not therefore arise 
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Moplahs in Postal Service. 


347. (i) Peons ( i.e ., runners, postmen and village postmen) . . 13 

(ii) Clerks 6 

(iii) Other officers 4 


Mr. G. B. P. Tottenham (Army Secretary) : Sir, I lay on the table the 
'information promised in reply to unstarred question No. 827 asked by Mr. 
S. G. Jog on the 14th December, 1938. 

Grant of Disability Pension to certain Persons invalided during the 

Great War. 

(a) Not before this question was asked. 

(b) There are no restrictions on the admission of appeals which are well-founded. 

(c) Government recognise the principle and act upon it. 

(d) When an appeal is well-founded (and such appeals are not infrequent) a fresh 
medical board is assembled to examine the present condition of the individual. The 
•examination takes into account (i) newly developed diseases, and (ti) old diseases which 
were dealt with by previous medical boards, and whether they had since improved or 
got worse. The fresh boards do not, however, question the findings and recommendations 
of the previous boards. 

(e) Attention is invited to the answer to part (6), In most cases it is not possible 
for a board to say that because a man has no disability now he had none before. 

(/) Because the appeals were not supported by any evidence. 


RESOLUTION RE GRIEVANCES OF THE TRAVELLING PUBLIC 
ON THE ASSAM BENGAL RAILWAY. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The House 
will now resume discussion of the Resolution* moved by Kumar Gopika 
Bomon Roy on the 7th September, 1933. 

Kumar Gopika Bomon Boy (Surma Valley cum Shillong: Non-Muham- 
madan) : Sir, I paused for a reply at the end of my speech in Simla on the 
7th September last. Will the Honourable Member from Assam say what 
he has to reply to my query ? 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): He must 
have forgotten the query put by the Honourable Member. 

Kumar Gopika Bomon Boy: Then I will remind him with an illustration. 
I asked him whether he could corroborate my statement regarding 
Thakhoagram station. 

(At this stage, the Honourable Member handed in two photographs to some 

of the Honourable Members.) 

Here is the station house and here is the frontage. I said that some- 
times after the departure of the night train the King of Forests visited 
this site. Now, it is for the House to see whether my narration is correct 
or not 

•“That this Assembly recommends to the Governor General in Council that immediate 
and adequate steps be taken by the Railway Board to redress the various grievances of 
the general travelling public and particularly of the public travelling by the Assam 
'Bengal Railway.” 
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Mr. J. Hezlett (Assam: Nominated Official): It is perfectly true, that 
station is in the midst of the jungle, but jl cannot say that tigers go there. 
It is also perfectly true that all the station buildings are temporary. The 
branch line was only constructed about three or four years ago, and the 
Railway authorities have not the money to make permanent buildings. If 
my Honourable friend wants any further information, I shall be able to 
give it to him after he has finished his speech, but I reserve my observa- 
tions until I hear what he has got to say. 


Kumar Gopika Romon Roy: Does my Honourable friend corroborate 
my statement that the path to the station is not quite safe for the 
travelling public ? 

Mr. J. Hezlett: The path is through a jungle. 

Kunwar Hajee Ismail Ali Khan (Meerut Division: Muhammadan Rural): 
Will these photographs form part of the proceedings of the Assembly? 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The Honour- 
able Member can proceed with his speech. 


Kumar Gopika Romon Roy: Sir, 1 shall give my friend a few more illus- 
trations. The Honourable Member and the House will get another copy of 
the specimen of the dangerous practice which I mentioned in my letter No. 
A.-113, dated the 13th August 1932, — thus: 

“After a long time I am going to write to you this letter. 1 tried my level best 
•to represent the untold miseries of the passengers who travel from my zemindari by the 
Phakhoagram station. 

1 think if you would have given your consideration regarding the awful inconveniences 
to which a passenger is put to, you would have been inclined to spare about Rs. 100 
to remove the station near “Noa Nabin”, i.e., near the Telegraph mileage 258/3 or 
258/4, but, as usual, you insisted on keeping the station at its former site though I 
tried my level best to represent to you the various troubles and difficulties of the 
passengers who travel from the eastern bank of “Son Beel” by the Phakhoagram 
station. I would not bother you for this question, because I have tabled a Resolution 
in the Assembly which, I hope, will come on the next Simla Session. The copy of the 
proceedings, I hope, will be forwarded to you by the Honourable Member in Charge of 
the Railways, in due course. 

Now I have noticed another dangerous practice which is freely indulged in your 
Railway. As a representative of my constituency, I cannot but raise a most emphatic 
protest against such procedure which is risky for the third class travelling public but 
a luxury and pleasure for the railway staff. I have noticed that the third class compart- 
ments are locked when the train leaves for a destination and are not unlocked till she 
reaches her terminus, Scarcely one of the doors of such third class carriage remains 
open for entraining and alighting purpose of the third class travelling folks. Obviously 
this is practised for the convenience of checking third class passengers* tickets. But 
T think your Railway authority had not the time to see what a dangerous process this 
practice "has indulged in between the third class travelling passengers The train 
does not stop at a station for any length of time. She naturally passes quick to run in 
lime and the third class passengers, the bulk of which are merely uneducated folks 
not having the wisdom to judge serious consequence, do jump into the third class 
compartment through the windows and they get out of the compartment following the 
same procedure. I hope you will also agree that these are' most risky procedure find 
there is every likelihood of a third class passenger meeting with a serious accident. 
May I, on bdhalf of my constituency and the travelling third class passengers, request 
you to remove this dangerous procedure.** 
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. 1 received a reply to this letter of mine from the Acting Agent of the 
Assam Bengal Bailway, dated the 10th September, 1932, No. E./359, 
reading as follows: 

“I have to thank you for your letter of the 13th August, 1932. 

2. As regards the moving of Phakhoagram station to a new site, the question has 
been very carefully investigated from time to time and, as a result of these investiga- 
tions, I have come to the conclusion that the removal to the mileage suggested by y6u 
would not be in the interests of the Railway Company. In fact, the only possible site 
would be about mile 262. 

3. The removal of tho station would not prove very remunerative and, I regret to 
state, cannot be considered in the present depressed state of the Railway’s finances. 
The question must, therefore, stand over till thero is an improvement in financial 
conditions. 

4. The other point you raise regaiding the locking of doors of III class carriages, 
I have to point out, had to be introduced In older to protect the Company against 
passengers joining train without having purchased tickets. The orders on the locking 
of the doors have been misinterpreted by the staff as it was never the intention to* 
lock the doors on both sides. The Traffic Manager has since issued orders that the 
doors are not to be locked on both sides and I am sure you will find that the 
inconvenience to the passengers has been greatly mitigated by i^suo of these orders.” 

Sir, that situation, which has been suggested by the Acting Agent, for 
the removal of the Phakhoagram Station will be of equal inconvenience to 
the passengers from the Eastern bank of “Son Beel”. This is exactly 
why I spoke in my last cut motion speech on the Assam Bengal Railway: 

“The Assam Bengal Railway specialises in inconvenience of the passengers.” 

As regards the dangerous practice of locking the doors of the lower class 
passengers, the Agent writes that his orders were misunderstood by his 
subordinate staff and this is how tho above irregularity has been noticed 
by me. I crave the indulgence of the Honourable Members of the House 
for telling a story. Once upon a time, the Emperor of China, while 
strolling on the roof of his palace, marked that there were innumerable 
wretched poor people, ill-fed and ill-clad. Kind-hearted as the Emperor 
was, the sight shocked him. He immediately summoned his Prime Minis- 
ter and commanded him that there should be no more ill-fed and ill-clad 
poor wretcheds in his empire, meaning thereby that the poor should bo 
well-fed and well-clothed at State expense. The Minister conveyed tho 
Command of the Emperor to the Commander, but as the order was going 
from higher to the lower rank of officers, certain modifications and amend* 
ments in the Command of the Emperor also went on. At last, when tho 
order reached the “Kotwal”, that is to say, the Police Superintendent, the 
order reached the police in the following form: That the Emperor does not 
like to see from the next morning any ill-fed and ill-clad poor in the streets- 
of China, hence a total massacre of the destitutes and the poor has been 
commanded by the Emperor. From the next morning the police, aa 
habituated in the usual massacre, started massacre of the poor and desti- 
tutes' in China. The Emperor in his utter dismay heard the sky of China 
to be filled with screamings and cries. The Prime Minister, after enquiry, 
informed the Emperor that this was the consequence of the Emperor's yes- 
terday's Command, the Command had undergone certain amount of amend- 
ments and modifications and reached the Kotwal for tlie total annihilation 
of the' poor and destitutes of China. The police has started massacre and 
that is why the sky of China is filled with screams and cries. Sir, I smelt 
the same spirit in the orders of the Acting Agent of the Assam Bengal 
Railway. 
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I will give another picture of the dangerous practices. Sir,— I am sub- 
ject to correction, — I remember, in the regime of His Excellency Lord 
Reading, the Viceroy of India, just after the Mopla Tragedy in Madras, 
there was an Order passed from the Government of India, prohibiting all 
Railways in India to use goods wagons as passengers vehicles. If I am 
correct, that order has not in any way affected our darling Assam Bengal 
Railway, it seems that they think either they run their railways outside 
India or they think, as a “Pet child’ * of the Government, they are pro- 
tected by some sort of charter and. they are exempted from the jurisdictions 
of such order. They yet and without any sort of hesitation indulge freely 
to the use of goods wagons for the passengers’ traffic in rush times, viz., 
mela8, festive occasions and in like other occasions. Sir, J have known 
them so long as specialists in inconveniences, but, Sir, I have very recently 
discovered that our Assam Bengal Railway have a special hobby of indulg- 
ing into the very dangerous practices. Sir. 1 have noticed in the streets 
oi Calcutta side hv side with the traffic polices there appear some other 
persons in uniform with the letter in Brass on their both shoulders, the 
letters are S.P.C.A. On enquiry, as to who they are or what sort of police 
they art 4 , 1 came to learn that the full construction of the abovenamed 
four letters are “Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals’* and 
that these officers were of that Society to see that no cruelty be perpetrated 
on the animals. Sir, are human beings out of the clutches of that Society? ' 
If not, why they do not take cognisance of the offences of cruelty per- 
petrated to the human beings by the Assam Bengal Railway? 

Of the inconveniences, 1 will first narrate about the “Shutters” on 
the doors. Sir, in ail the Railways, there are handles for shutting the 
doors both outside and inside the compartments, but, in our Assam 
Bengal Railway, there is no handle inside the carriages, so you may easily 
imagine how’ a passenger may shut the door in rainy days or in a winter 
night without exposing a part of his body in the rains or winter. So 
this “Invention” is no doubt very original for the Assam Bengal Rail- 
way. Of the inconveniences T will just cite another horrible picture. 

Sir. I wrote a letter of complaint to Mr. S. C. Das, the D.T.S. of 

^ Badnrpur, the details of which you will find in my letter 
12 noon. Nf) A _ ft8j dutcd thr 29th September 1931. The letter runs 
thus: 

*‘1 had to btiU’t ye*steiday from Anipure to Sylhet Bazar. I left Karimganj by the 
Down Surma Mail and got down at Kulaura to catch the Svlhet train. The Sylhet 
train did not arrive at Kulaura when thi Mail steamed in at Kulaura. I was travelling 
nn it li my little foii and a daughter. They had Second Cla^s tukets with one escort 
who had also a Second Class ticket. It was about a quarter to nine in the evening 
when my children were taking meal in their own compartment. Suddenly the electric 
lights and the fans were switched off On enquiry to the Station Master. 1 gathered 
that the electric current is disconnected just after the arrival of the train and that 
it is re-connected only just at 9 O’clock. i,f , 25 minutes before the Sylhet train leaveB 
for Sylhet. Perhaps it is needless to explain what amount ot trouble it means for a 
passenger who travels by the Down Mail for Sylhet to unload once his luggage into 
tho Waiting Room and again to take them into the train just before 25 minutes. The 
intermediate time between tho arrival of the Sylhet Bazar Train at Kulaura and the 
9 O’clock t*ain is not much longer than half-an-hour or thereabout. Ahd I do not 
Ihink that the Railway Company’s electric consumption will be very much greater by 
keeping the lights lit for this half-an-hour. Perhaps you would agree that the Railway 
business cannot only flourish if the Railway Company looks to their profit alone and 
lake no notice for the comfort of the passengers, the travelling public. T have not 
travelled by the Sylhet train for the last four years. This is 'one picture of tho lighting 
department at Kulaura. T will give a more horrifying picture of the same 
department at the Sylhet Bazar Station later on Perhaps you are aware 
that the train which leaves Kulaura at 9-25 or so arrives sometimes at 12 
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midnight or later in the morning the next day at Sylhet and you 
have no suitable waiting room in the Sylhet Bazar Station. You cannot 
expect a gentleman travelling in the Fiist or Second CJass to get down from tho train 
at such a very late lioui and cross the river. On the other bank of tho river , there 
is no surety whether any conveyance would be available for such passengers to carry 
them to their home, so there is no other alternative for such passengers but to lie 
down in the train and wait for the morning. I arrived yesterday night at 12 O’clock 
when my children and myself were fast asleep. 1 instructed my officers to ask the 
Station Master to grant us permission to sleep in the train till morning. My officers 
asked the Assistant Station Master on duty. He said to my man that there was no 
such order of the authority to allow anybody to sleep in the train, and he told that 
there will be no lights or fans, because the lighting department will not allow’ the 
use of any current after the arrival of the train at Sylhet. To this my officers told 
that wc would use our own lights and “Kiko” Fan. But the lighting department 
man at Sylhet Bazar used much abusive language, hearing which I awoke from my 
sleep, but as it was raining heavily, I could not vacate the carriage and had to bear 
with calm patience all these untoward and ungentlemanly behaviour from a railway 
servant. I think it will not be out of place here, if I cite an example of the Up and 
Down Punjab Mails which cairy the Delhi rake both Up and Down. The Up Punjab 
Mail arrives at the Delhi Junction at about 11 O’clock at night, but the lake is 
detached from the Punjab Mail and kept in a siding while the First and Second Class 
passengers’ sleep is not disturbed in any way, nor the lights and fans are disconnected. 
Similarly, the Down Punjab Mail arrives at 3 O’clock at the Delhi Junction, but the 
First and Second Class passengers and their servants are allowed to sleep in the Delhi 
rake just after dinner and they are moreover allowed to us e lights and fans. When 
the Punjab Mail arrives from Kalka at 3 m the morning, the rake is quietly shunted 
and attached to the Punjab Mail. This is the treatment which is accorded to the 
First and Second Class passengers at a station like the Delhi Junction, where electric 
lights hardly make any difference between day and night, and where any number of 
motor cars are available within 50 yards of the platform, but for the Sylhet Ghat, 
which is a crossing ghat of the Sylhet Bazar station, the less we talk about it the 
better. It is a dangerous crossing in rainy nights and there is every chance of their 
getting drowned in the river. The Railway Company expects the First and Second 
Class passengers to travel on such dangerous passage at the dead of night. This is why 
T told in my Legislative Assembly speech that “The Assam Bengal Railwav specialises 
in inconveniences’ . 

I give you the description, though not an exhaustive one, and would it be too 
much if T expect proper redress at the hands of a reasonable gentleman like 
your,self in the interests of the travelling public by such trains 

I will he leaving Sylhet tomorrow night and shall reach Mnktarampore Thursday 
morning. T will let vou know afterwards, when T will be able to meet you at Badarpur.” 

Tho D.T.S. replied in hiR letter No. D.O.D.-131, dated the 1st Octo- 
ber, 1931, as follows: 

“I have received your letter No. A, 88, of tho 29th September, 1931. T am sorrv 
for the inconvenience you were put to, and T am looking into the matter Thank 
vou for bringing it to my notice.” 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham f'hetty): The Hon- 
* ourable Member must finish in five minutes now. 

Kumar Gopika Homon Hoy: Sir, though the D.T.S. assured me that 
he would look into the matter in his above mentioned letter, his assur- 
ance did not bear anv fruitful remedy, as Honourable Members will be 
able to gather from the letter. I wrote again to the D.T.S. My letter 
was No. A-107. dated the 27th January, 1932, and it runs thus: 

"Excuse me for raking up the old maladv for which 1 had to disturb vou hy my 
letter No. A-88, dated the 2Qth September, 1931, from Rajbati, Syhlet,to which you sent 
me a reply by your D.O D. 131, dated the 1st October, 1931. saying that you will took into 
my complaint. Since then T h.no not heard anything about mv complair ■ T had 
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again to start for Sylhet from Nilamsbazur on the 19th instant with my children and had 
to travel by the 2 Down Surma Mail from Karim ganj to Kulaura. Just as I alighted 
from the Mail at Kulaura, I witnessed an incident which l cannot but bring to your notice 
as a representative Member of the Legislative Assembly of the Surma Valley. I found 
some up-country labour class people at the front of the Ticket Collector’s Room at Kulaura 
and a T. T. E., most probably of the Mail, kicking one of the fellows. This spectacle 
r could not overlook. I stood there to hear what was the fault of the poor up-country 
labourer for which he was being so badly molested by the T. T. E. The story the 
labourer narrated to the T. T. E. is this. These fellows entrained at the Juri station 
m the Mail. They narrated, as far as I remember, that they paid Rs. 20 and a few 
annas for five and a half third class tickets from Juri to Goalundo or somewhere else, 
but they received four and a half third class tickets, /.e., one ticket shorter than the 
number of persons travelling in the party. The T. T. E. on checking the tickets, 
while the train was in motion between Juri and Kulaura, found one man in the party 
travelling without ticket and that was the oldest man in the party. The T. T. E., on 
the arrival of the Surma Mail at Kulaura, got the whole party down from the train. 
Perhaps the old man passed the Ticket Collector’s room as he naturally did not know 
where he was being Jed. On this the T. T. E. shouted; “Ay, Rhala, Kaha Bhag Jata”, 
and he jumped upon the men and started kicking right and left and dashed the 
old man into the Ticket Collector’s room behind whom I noticed the Station Master 
also looking into the affair. After a while, the Station Master quietly slipped off from 
the spectacle. T do not know whether he took any steps or not. There was another 
up-country Muhammadan Ticket Collector whose behaviour was quite up to the mark 
and I have nothing to complain against him. The fellows were all detained and the 
Mail left. What I want to represent to you is this — if the T. T. E. found any 
passenger travelling without ticket, he is quite at liberty to hand him over to the 
Station Master or to the Railway Police. If any passenger declines or is unable to 
pay the railway charges, whatever it might be, what I want to enquire of you is. 
if right and left kicking like cats and dogs is permissible in the Railway bye-laws or 
.s it within the jurisdiction of a T. T. E.’s duty?* Would you kindly enquire into the 
matter and let me know before T start for the Legislative Assembly by the first week 
of February? 

Now, T am going to refer to you my complaints regarding the switching off of 
1 lie electric lights at the Kulaura station in the train for Sylhet Bazar, No. 117 Up, 
which T made, ride mv letter No. A. 88, dated the 29th September, 1931, from Rajbati. 
Sylhet, as they were doing, of which I wrote you in my letter No. A, 88, hence there 
is no redress of this part of my grievance. At Sylhet Bazar I was asleep, the same 
lighting department man who used abusive language and for which T wrote to vou 
in mv letter No. .A, 88, again appeared on the scene. He asked my clerk to vacate the 
loom at such an earlv part of the morning. So, T see no improvement in this direc- 
tion too. Here ends the story of my journey to Sylhet. 

Perhaps you are aware that thogp who intend to travel by the 118 Down from 
Sylhet Bazar to Badarpur side are to practically pass sleepless nights because the 
No. 118 Down leaves Sylhet Bazar at 20-8 minutes, she is due to arrive at Kulaura 
Junction at 22 hours 39 minutes and the passengers are destined to wait at Kulaura 
till 2-4 on the next morning to catch the 9 Up, i.e.. the first available train for journey 
towards Karimgani and Badarpur. The 9 Up ai rives at Karimganj at 4-38 *.m., hence 
there is no time for a passenger to sleep in the train. T had to travel bv the same 
train from Svlhct. Bazar and left Kulau r a by the Surma Mail for Karimganj. Though 
there is about five hours* interval between the arrival of the Rvlhet train and the 
arrival of the Up Mail t^ain at Kulaura Junction, and though there are quite good 
First and Second Class Waiting Rooms at the Kulaura Junction, still I had to experi- 
ence serious inconveniences at Kulaura. I was asleep in the Svlhet train. Hearing 
the whistle of the 9 Up, T got startled from mv sleep and enquired if that was the 
Mail. On a hurry I got down from the train which was standing in the platform in 
the extreme darkness, because there was no light, either on the platform or in the 
First and Second Class carriages. I enquired of the Station Master on duty, hut 1 
r ould not find him in the room. I found one officer just near the Station Master’s 
loom who was busy with his files. I asked him what was the train which just left 
Kulaura in the Up direction. He replied that that was the 9 Up. I enquired of him 
when T could find the Station Master and also asked him why the Waiting Room was in 
darkness. The officer replied that the Station Master was somewhere at the station. After 
a good deal of search, T discovered the Station Master asleep in the First Class Ladies’ 
Siting Room. (Laughter.! T asked him why the First and Second Class Gentlemen’* 
Waiting Rooms were in darkness. He replied : “I am supplying the lights*' and 
hastened to the First Class Gentlemen's Waiting Room. As soon as the Station Master 
P ll t on the lights of the Waiting Room, I found all the seats in the Waiting Room 
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were occupied by the passengers. I asked the Station Master whether they had aU 
First and Second Class tickets. On my enquiry into this matter, 1 found miraculously 
the Waiting Room was totally vacated. Now, you may guess what clasg ticket holder 
passengers they were. However, in taking all these troubles, about an hour passed 
and the Mail Train was due within the next three quarters of an hour, hence, I had 
to abandon the intention of sleeping again and had to entrain myself with my children 
for Karimganj. As a result of passing a sleepless night and for all these worries I had 
to undergo in my journey from Sylhet to Karimganj, I got an attack of fever the 
next day noon and the temperature rose up to 105 degrees. I hope you will be able 
to imagine from this, how much this journey has told upon my health. For the 
convenience of the upper class passengers who intend to travel from Sylhet Bazar by 
night train towards Karimganj or Badarpur, can you not very kindly arrange to place 
a carriage at the disposal of the Sylhet Bazar Station Master if there be any First 
and Second Class passenger by the 118 Down, who will attach the carriage with the 
train and that carriage will be attached with the 9 Up at Kulaura for Badarpur? If 
you kindly make this arrangement, I hope a lot of inconveniences of the upper class 
passengers, who travel by the night train from Sylhet Bazar, might be removed. Will 
you be so good as to give the matter your kind consideration?” 

This letter was acknowledged by the D.T.S. by his letter No. D.O.D.- 
14, dated the 29th January 1982.. . . 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): Order, order. 
The Honourable Member must now conclude. 

Mr. J. Hezlett: Sir, my Honourable friend, who has just sat down, 
invited me to make a speech Km this occasion, and, as I think I am the 
only Member in the House who knows the places about which he has been 
talking, I am in a better position to speak about them than most other 
Honourable Members. T am sorry, my Honourable friend, the Deputy 
President, Mr. Abdul Matin Ohaudhury, is absent, as he knows all about 
the places about which the Honourable Member was speaking. My 
Honourable friend, bv Iris speeches, makes this House laugh, and that is a 
very great asset and has much relieved the otherwise dull moments while 
we have been debating the Reserve Hank Bill, the Imperial Bank Bill and 
other rather dry subjects, and T am sure wc are all very grateful to my 
Honourable friend for giving us the opportunity to laugh. 

Tlie general remark T want to make about all these grievances, which 
my Honourable friend has put forward, is that these are all purely local 
matters, and that there is a Local Advisory Railway Committee which is 
the only body which can properly deal with them. Very few Members have 
heard of these places, and T believe my Honourable friend, Mr. Rau, whose 
knowledge of railway matters must be colossal, judging from the information 
which lie supplies daily to Honourable Members of this House, lias never 
heard of such places as Faquagram. In regard to all these other matters, 
T daresay my Honourable friend has some grievance. I quite agree that 
in regard to one matter, an approach road to his station, he has a real 
grievance, but he might approach the Kaiimgunge Local Board in whose 
jurisdiction he lives and the Local Board might be able to do something 
for him. As T said before, it would be better for him to bring these 
grievances before the Local Advisory Committee. The local member of the 
Advisory Committee comes from his sub-divisioir*nnd is the Chairman of 
the Local Board and is thus in a position to judge what feeder roads are 
necessary. Then he wants the station removed half a mile further to the 
south. That is also a matter which can be placed before the Local Advisory 
Committee. Then he complained about the slowness of trains on the 
Assam Bengal Railway. As a matter of fact, the only passenger trains 
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running are the mail trains. All the ordinary trains are mixed goods and 
passenger trains and are, of course, very slow. All this is due to the present 
slump in railway matters and also to want of money. It is hoped fcbat 
when the financial position is improved, the normal passenger service will 
be restored. I hold no brief for the Assam Bengal Bailway, but, having 
used it for the last 35 years, I know a little about it. I think that my 
Honourable friend’s grievances can be remedied if he approaches the proper 
authority through the Local Advisory Committee. I have read through 
the proceedings of this Committee for the last two years, and I find that the 
grievances mentioned by my Honourable friend have not been brought 
before that Committee. It is, therefore, his obvious duty first of all to 
bring his grievances before the Local Advisory Committee, and if he does 
not get redress from them, then he can bring his grievances before the 
ltailway Board and eventually before this House. Therefore, I suggest to 
him that he might withdraw his Resolution, if the Honourable the Railway 
Member sends a copy of his speech to the Agent, Assam Bengal Railway, 
with the suggestion that, as all these are purely local matters, they might 
be considered and dealt with at the next meeting of the Local Advison 
Committee. 

Mr. D. K. Lahiri Chaudhury (Bengal: Landholders): Sir, I am sorry 
that 1 missed the great opportunity of listening to the speech of the Honour- 
able the Mover of the Resolution, hut in this case I have a few facts which 
1 wish to add to the contribution which he has already made. I can assure 
the House that there are some grievances which ought to be ventilated on 
the tloor of this House. T am one of those passengers who travel by the 
Assam Bengal Railway and my Honourable friend, Mr. P. R. Rau, is 
aware of the fact that I have had to bring this matter to the notice of the 
Railway Finance Committee on many occasions. T have taken a strong 
objection for not reducing the fare of the bridge situated on the river 
Brahmaputra which stands in between Myrnensingh and Sliambhugunj 
stations. Only for that particular bridge a fare for 10 miles is charged. If 
the cost of that bridge had nob been realised from the public, I could have 
understood the imposition of thar charge, but the cost was realised from 
the public a long time ago, and still the passengers are required to pay the 
fare for 10 miles. I have done my best to bring this matter to the notice 
«>f the authorities concerned, but without any satisfactory result. They 
may say that nothing can be done now because of the financial depression. 
But \ do not ask them to reduce the fare. What T w T ish to suggest is that, 
instead of concentrating their whole attention to this particular bridge, why 
not distribute the fare over the whole line. The public in general in that 
case will not suffer much and at the same time it will afford some conveni- 
ence to those who have to travel often by this line. 

Then, Sir, another thing which T wish to mention here is that on the 
Assam Bengal Railway there is no system of return tickets. 

An Honourable Member: There is no system of return tickets also in 
the case of the G. L P. Railway and the B., B. and C. I. Railway. 

Mr. D. E. Lahiri Ohaudhury: There are a number of Railways which 
have got the system of return tickets. This system ife especially required in 
Assam whore people often return to their homes the same day. There are 
very big tea gardens and people have to go there for their business and 
return the same day to’ their respective places. So, in the case of the 
Assam Bengal Railway, return tickets are absolutely necessary. That may 
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not be the case with the G. I. P. Bailway or the B., B. and C. I. Bailway. 
Besides it is not a good logic to say that because return tickets are not 
available on the G. I. P. and the B., B. and C. I. Bailways, therefore they 
should not be available on the Assam Bengal Bailway also. In my opinion 
there ought to be the system of return tickets on all the railways. The 
Assam Bengal Bail way is a very important Bailway, because it is the 
costliest Bailway that has ever been built in India because of the hill section . 

Mr . Amar Nath Dutt (Burdwan Division: Non-Muhammadan Bural): 
Is it costlier than the Sind-Pishin Bailway ? 

Mr. D. K. Lahiri Ghaudhury: The Sind-Pishin Bailway may be a very 
costly Bailway, but, so far as my knowledge goes, the Assam Bengal Bail- 
way is much more costlier than the E. I. Bailway, E. B. Bailway, G. T. P. 
or N. W. Bailway. It has got 55 tunnels and they were built at a very 
heavy cost. On that Bailway, the fares are also higher as compared to 
other Bailways. Sir, Bailways are run for the benefit of the public and, 
therefore, it stands to reason that the travelling public should onjoy the 
same facilities that are enjoyed by them on other lines. T am glad my 
friend had the opportunity of moving this Besolution in this House and 1 
am sorry that I missed his humorous and amusing speech as was mentioned 
by Mr. Hezlett. But let me tell Mr. Hezlett that his speech is not 
“amusing” to the public at all, because those who travel by that Bailway 
have to undergo a great deal of inconvenience. Therefore, for the benefit 
of the public, T take this opportunity to invite the attention of the Honour- 
able Member in charge of Bailways to do something to redress the 
grievances which T have just now mentioned; some facilities should also 
1)0 given to the passengers for getting return tickets. With these words, T 
support the Besolution. 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt; Sir, T shall be failing in my duty if T do not accord 
a hearty support to the Besolution that has been so ably moved by my friend 
from Assam. The only other Member who could have vied with him in the 
close reasoning and the eloquent appeal that we have heard just now is 
Mr. Kabeer-ud-Din Ahmed, a Member from Bengal. 

An Honourable Member: You are also next io Mr. Kabeer-ud-Din 
Mimed. 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: I thank you for giving me the compliment of being 
next to Mr. Kabeer-ud-Din Ahmed. Beally, T shall be very glad if T can 
approach that eminent representative of Bengal. Sir, the reply that was 
given by my friend, Mr. Hezlett, who comes from Assam, was that the only 
remedy which was open to the Mover was to go to the Local Advisory 
Committee. I have something to say about this. My idea is that the 
Members of the Assembly should also be members of the Local Advisory 
Committees. A suggestion of this nature has been more than once pressed 
iss^i S^ a . n( ^ n 8 Finance Committee for Bailways but there has been some 
difficulty in getting these gentlemen on the Local Advisory Committee. 
Many of these resolutions will not be necessary to be moved in this House 
if the representatives of various provinces in this House were also made 
members of the Local Advisoi y Committees of Bailways of their Provinces. 
But as this is not the case, I think my friend had no other alternative but 
to move his Besolution. If the Government or the railway authorities wish 
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that such matters should not come here, but be disposed of by the Local 
Advisory Committees, then I think the presence of the Members of this 
House in those Committees will be found to be very helpful. So, I submit 
that the reply does not touch the fringe of the problem which my friend in 
his able and lucid speech has brought out. There are no doubt, grievances 
in the case of every Railway and these have got to be remedied. But it is 
not possible for the railway authorities to know what are the actual 
grievances of the travelling public or, for the matter of that, of the public 
at large. That being so, it is necessary that these things should be brought 
to their notice and when they are brought to their notice, I am sure they 
will be redressed. With that object in view, I beg to appeal once more that 
Government should see whether it is not possible that the Members of this 
Assembly should be represented on the Local Advisory Committees of 
\arious Railways in their respective provinces. With these words, I support 
the Resolution which has been so ably moved. 

Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer (Rohilkund and Kumaon Divisions: Non-Muham- 
Tnadan Rural): Sir, T rise to fulfil the promise which I made to my friend, 
Mr. Gopika Romon Roy, and that is that I would support his Resolution. 
After hearing the speech of the Government Whip, who is also the official 
representative from Assam, I am convinced that Mr. Gopika Romon Roy 
lias a very strong case, for the Whip of the Government of India told us < 
that he had gone through the literature on the subject, namely, the proceed- 
ings of the Local Advisory Committee and he found that the Local Advisory 
Committee had not thought fit during two long years to go into the problems 
that Mr. Gopika Romon Roy placed before us. Sir, the Advisory Committee 
have failed in their duty and I am glad that Mr. Roy has flogged them and 
1 hope he has flogged them into action. 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore (Member for Commerce and Rail- 
ways): Sir. I must first express my satisfaction that tin* chance of the 
ballot has enabled my Honourable friend to move his mol ion. I have 
known that for many long months he has borne the burden of his many 
grievances, but nol until I heard his full exposition of them did I realise 
what their extent really was. TTe has told us in most harrowing terms of 
the difficulties experienced in crossing Railway bridges where amenities are 
not provided for foot-passengers. He has told us of his difficulties in 
hoisting his person from the low level platforms on to trains which tower 
above him. He has told us also -of the terrible danger arising owing to 
the siding of certain stations on Hie Assam Bengal Rai!\\a\. from what he 
described as the King of the jungle who I understood him to say often 
waited for him in the hope of obtaining a succulent meal Well, Sir, I 
am sure we must all sympathise with my Honourable friend and I am 
sure that, we must be relieved to find that these grave troubles and diffi- 
culties have not left a trace upon his person to show his mental or physical 
agony. (Laughter.) 

I have gone very carefully into the speech which he delivered in Simla 
and I think it may be analysed into two or three main complaints. The 
first, I think, was in regard to low level platforms. There, Sir, I fully 
sympathise with him. I myself have suffered from this inconvenience. 

I have often found it very difficult, but by an expenditure of a certain 
amount of physical energy, I have been able to transfer myself from these 
low level platforms into the train. My Honourable friend might find it a 
little more difficult to do so than I (Laughter), and T have no doubt that 
he would be materially helped by having some mechanical assistance. 
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Nevertheless, as I said, I cntireU sympathise with him, but my difficulty 
really is to find a remedy. Now, the raising of these low level platforms 
is a very expensive matter and Honourable Members in this House who 
have travelled abroad will, I think, realise that the same difficulty occurs 
in other countries. In fact, to the best of my recollection, I think that 
eveu the main stations in Paris, the Lyons and the Nord, have such low 
platforms that getting into trains is something of an acrobatic feat. I can 
assure my Honourable friend that I do realise the difficulties which he has 
brought to light. But, as I pointed out, this is a matter of money, and 
the Assam Bengal Bailway is a Company which is none too well off. I 
am sur.e that when its finances improve, it will certainly be prepared to 
do all it can to increase amenities and conveniences for its passengers. 

Then, Sir, let me refer to the second point which he made, namely, 
crossing Bailway bridges. He suggested that these should be planked 
over to enable the foot passengers to pass over with facility. May I point 
out that crossing Railway bridges or walking along them is an extremely 
dangerous practice and unless wc have proper arrangements, as for 
instance, watchmen or unless a foot-wav is made so that it will not inter- 
fere with the track, it may prove a source of the greatest danger to foot 
passengers It is for that reason that this practice is severely dicouraged. 
Then, Sir, mv Honourable friend referred to another matter, namely, the 
alleged silting up of the Chargola and Longai valleys. May I point out 
that the Assam Flood Enquiry Committee appointed in 1929 submitted a 
very comprehensive report as a result of their labours and, from a perusal of 
that report, it will be seen that although the Longai Biver bridge was 
mentioned, it was not stated that the bridge was interfering in any way 
with the flow of water down the river. The Chargola river bridge was not 
mentioned in that report !>\ name and the Committee recommended that 
additional water-ways should be provided at three places in other parts of 
the Surma Valley and the necessary action has been taken bv the Assam 
Bong**! Bailwav However, Sir, if my Honourable friend can place before 
me definite evidence to show that the silting up of these valleys is definitely 
due to the bridges in question, we shall certainly look into the matter. 

I do not know whether there are anv further matters into which I can 
go. Mv Honourable friend, Mr. Amar Nath Dutt, suggested that Members 
of the Central Legislature should become members of the Local Advisory 
Committee. I am afraid that that will make the Local Advisory Com- 
mittees so hopelessly unwieldy that very little work would be done. We 
have, as a matter of fact, a very representative Central Advisory Com- 
mittee and T :un quite sure that the Central Advisory Committee will never 
ho backward in bringing to notice the general difficulties and inconveniences 
which the travelling public are suffering from. I would like to assure tny 
Honourable friend and also the House that the Bailway Department is 
always anxious to do what it possibly can to relieve the inconveniences of 
the travelling public. It realises that it has to give service to the public 
and, unless that service is good and efficient, its failure will recoil upon 
itself. I would suggest to m\ Honourable friend that he take the advice 
given him by Mr Hezlett If he does, I am quite prepared to forward 
the debate to the Agent of the A sarn Bengal Bailway and we shall see, 
as a Result of any repoiv that may be received from him, what can be 
done. May I appeal to mv Honourable friend, in view of that assurance, 
to withdraw his Besolution? 
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Kumar Gopika Romon Roy : Sir, 1 wish to say only a few words by way 
of reply. My Honourable friend, Mr. Hezlett, said “please refer to the 
Local Advisory Committee”. Sir, perhaps the House well remembers 
that in 1930 I referred to these grievances on the floor of the Assam 
LegisJative Council. The Honourable Member in charge gave the reply 
that as Railway was a Central subject, he could do nothing in the matter. 
If we go to these Advisory Boards, they say that they want to push on 
with these matters, but they have no funds. I know there is a Local 
Advisory Committee, but what I' want to point out is, is it our duty to 
point out that the station is located at a place where there is no road and 
we are to go jumping over the railway bridge? Is it our duty alone and 
is it not part of the duty of the local administration to see these things? 
My Honourable friend, Mr. Hezlett, was the Commissioner of the Division 
and he could have persuaded and ordered the Chairman of the J ocal 
Board to take certain action, but he never did it. Here is a photo which 
shows that there is no option but to travel by the railway side. At the 
time of Sir George Rainy I pleaded for a fencing and here is the trans- 
lation of a cutting from the Bengali paper Janasaldi , which shows how 
a man was cut down when he was walking on the line: 

“On Friday last, while a man was t^oinc; by the rail line — midway between the 
KayaHhagram and the Baraigram stations — on the Karimganj Longai Valiev Rail- 
way — the 271 Up tram knocked him down and broke his skull. He has also received 
serious wounds in his legs and chest. He was removed to the Nilamsbazar hospital by 
the next Down train. His condition is precarious.” 

Wliat have Government to say to that ? We nave drawn their attention 
and what are we to do? I myself went to Chittagong and saw the Agent 
of the Railway and the D. T. S., and T wrote e\erything to the D. T. S. 
from time to time. Wliat is the remedy now left to me but to represent 
my grievances on the floor of this House where I hope there will he some- 
body to sympathise with us ? T do not mean any disrespect to the late 
Railway Member, but be also gave us assurances that our grievances would 
be looked into. Probably you, Sir, will remember it as you were one of 
us at that time. But we find that they have not removed a single straw' 
since that date. In the meantime our grievances are gradually increasing 
and, if we go there, they will say that they are looking into the matter. 
Tt is all a matter of “ing”; looking, considering, coming, going, referring, — 
Jill leading in the end to nothing. (Laughter.) What is the remedy left to 
us? Sir, it is unfortunate that while in Simla l moved this Resolution, 
my Honourable friend, Mr. Abdul Matin Chaudliurv, was absent and 
today also he is not present. The other Assam Member, Mr. Phookun, is 
also not here. So I am the only man here to plead for Assam and I hone 
the House will sympathise with this poor Assam Member We seldom gel 
a chance of ventilating our grievances and I have got a chance of moving 
this Resolution after trying for three years. Tf the Honourable Member 
really entertains any kind feelings towards us and promises to do some- 
thing for us, then T do not want a newspaper publicity by getting this 
Resolution passed, nor I am eager for cheap notoriety. But T w T ant real 
work for my constituency, and if he assures me that he will really do what 
lies in his power, then T will surely withdraw my Resolution. About the 
Fakhohagram station I have shown from an illustration that it is a hut 
only and Rs. 100 would have been quite enough 'to remove this station 
which has no siding or anything. But, even as regards this, my Honour- 
able friend, Mr. Hezlett, says that owing to financial stringency they could 
Rot do it, although they could instnl electric machinery r»t Bndarpur, a 
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luxury which is enjoyed by none but the railway officers, and they have 
got electric fans which are run only for the Station Master and other officers 
at night alone, but not for the public in the summer days. If money caff 
be found for these luxuries, why not for this? And I can prove today 
even regarding the saloons that in every train there are one or two of these. 
If that can be afforded, why cannot this be done ? I have already stated 
that a man was disabled by falling from the bridge. If this does not melt 
the heart of the Member in charge, T do not know what we are to do and 
where we are to go. We hope this is a civilised country and if things like 
this can go on in a civilised country, T do not know’ w'hat W’e are to do. 
Here is a vernacular paper called Santi which is subscribed even by Gov- 
ernment officials in Svlhct. This says that in the Muglialbazar railway 
station there is no wailing room for ladies although this is an important 
station, and they have to wait for hours and hours in sun and rain under 
the trees. These are grievances which have got to be removed. Sir, T 
could not finish my speech today, but I will take another chance by a cut 
motion. At least I will do my duty. Even if the House does not support 
me, my own conscience w T ill be clear T want to go to rny constituency 
with a clear conscience that I have done my duty to them and let the 
House do wdiat it likes. Sir, with this appeal T want a definite answer 
from the Honourable Member in charge that he will remove our grievances. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Sbanmuklmm Ohetty): The question 
is: 

“That this Assembly recommends to the Governor General in Council that immediate 
and adequate, steps be taken by the Railway Board to redress the various grievances of 
the general travelling public and particularly of the public travelling by the Assail, 
Bengal Railway.” 

The motion whs adopted. 


RESOLUTION RE PROTECTION OF WORKERS AGAINST UN- 
EMPLOYMENT AN!) REDUCTION 01’ WAGES. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi (Nominated Nou-Offieud): Sir, I beg to move: 

“Tliat this Assetniih lecummends U, the Governor Geneial in Council to take 
immediate steps to protect the workers in the country against increasing unemployment 
and reduction of wages.” ’ * 

This Assembly discussed the question of unemployment in the vear 
1926, when a Resolution was passed recommending the appointment of a 
Committee to consider the question of unemployment in general and the 
question of middle class unemployment in particular. So far as I know, 
very little has resulted in action from that Resolution except that certain 
investigations were made by a few Provincial Governments. 

The Resolution which I am moving today is much wider in terms and 
I have made it so deliberately. I feel that unemployment among various 
sections of the population is in tei dependent: unemployment amongst agri- 
cultural workers is bound to affect the 1 employment of* industrial workers 
and vice versa; unemployment amongst industrial and agricultural workers 
is also bound to affect employment of the middle classes. Moreover 1 have 
included in the terms of my Resolution the question of wages as unemploy- 
ment is generally followed by a reduction of wages. There is a difficulty 
in dealing with this question on account of the want of statistics as regards 
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employment and unemployment and the various factors which are involved 
in this question. Various schemes for the collection of statistics have been 
thought out; a Committee was appointed under the chairmanship of Sir 
M. Viswesvaravya : some plans were recommended by Sir Arthur Salter 
for the establishment of an Economic Council and now we see that two 
economists from England have come to make certain recommendations — 
I suppose on the subject of collecting slatistics and allied subjects. Nothing 
has come out of the various schemes which Government have so far thought 
out: T hope something will come out of their recent efforts. In spite of 
want of statistics, it is quite possible to prove not only the existence of 
unemployment, but the degree of unemployment. There are certain indi- 
cations from which we can infer fhe prevalence of unemployment. There 
is unemployment, for instance, in the whole world at present, including 
the most prosperous countries. If there is unemployment in those countries, 
we can reasonably infer that there must be some unemployment in our 
own. Prices are low all over the world and they are low in our own country; 
and low prices is one of the indications by which the existence oi unemploy- 
ment can he inferred. The production in the whole world has gone down; 
unfortunately \w* do not have a census of production in our country: it is 
true that- in some of the organised industries production has gone up, such 
as in cotton textiles; but in certain others production has gone down, such 
as in mines. Figures of export trade will clearly prove that on the whole 
our production must lmvc 1 gone down: the export trade has dwindled during 
the last, three years from 330 erores to 131 crores. T need not give any 
more indications of the existence of unemployment in our country. T 
shall try to estimate the degree of unemployment. So far as agriculture is 
concerned, it is a well known fact that in our country agricultural workers 
do not get more than four to six months* employment in a year, and this 
unemployment is increasing year after year. 1 shall give certain figures 
from the latest census reports. In 1911, the ratio of the number of worker* 
to dependents was 47 to 53. In 1921, the ratio was 46 and 54, and, in 1931, 
the ratio is 44 to 56: that is, the number of dependents is increasing which 
clearly shows that unemployment in agriculture is also increasing. At 
present agriculture is not paying, with the result that the number of agri- 
cultural wage earners employed is bound to go down. The agriculturist 
cannot afford to engage wage earners. The agriculturist either 'works him- 
self and takes the help of members of his family or, if he was doing already 
some work before he does more work, but he tries to do without the services 
of wage earners. If we take industry, there again there is the difficulty 
of want of statistics for non-regulated industries. We have statistics for 
regulated industries. During the last few years, the number of people en- 
gaged in factories regulated by the Factories Act has gone down by 143,000. 
The number of people employed in Indian mines has gone down by 65,000 ; 
the number of railway staff has gone down by 87,000. The Royal Com- 
mission on Labour definitely recognised unemployment existing in the 
shipping industry in various ports: they also recognised that in certain 
ports, the dock workers were also unemployed and they estimated that in 
Karachi the dock worker does not get more than 10 to 12 days work in 
a month; they also estimated that in Rangoon, on an average for the 
year, the dock worker does not get more than 12 to 13 days work in a 
month. This unemployment is felt more at certain centres, sucli as Bom- 
bay. In Bombay today more than 40,000 textile workers alone are un- 
employed. Besides the textile workers, there are others unemployed in 
Bombay. If you take Calcutta, the number of unemployed will not be 
smaller. Besides unemployment, the workers suffer from short time work 
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as some mills do not work full time for the whole week. Now, I feel that 
the existence of large and growing unemployment will not be challenged 
even by the Government. So far as the second question which I am raising 
is concerned, namely, the reduction of wages, I feel the same difficulty 
for want of statistics, but we can have some statistics collected in various 
places. Moreover, we can infer the reduction of wages from the very fact 
of unemployment. Unemployment generally leads to reduction of wages, 
and it has led to reduction of wages. I shall give only a few figures on this 
subject. These figures are collected by the Bombay Labour Office and 
they are given in the Bombay Labour Gazette. The urban field labourer 
in Bombay was getting Rs. 0-9-6 per day in 1927, whereas today he is 
getting Bs. 0-6-10. The wages of the rural field labourer have gone down 
from Bs. 0-7-6 in 1927 to Bs. 0-5-7 in 1932. The wages of urban skilled 
labourer have gone down from Bs. 0-12-0 in 1927 to Bs. 0-9-5 in 1932. 
The wages of a rural skilled labourer have gone down from Bs. 0-9-3 in 
1927 to Bs. 0-7-1 in 1932. The wages of an urban skilled labourer have 
gone down from Bs. 1-13-0 in 1927 to Bs. 1-8-3 in 1932. I am told that 
at present in some of the seasonal factories in Bombay labourers are hired 
from Bs. 0-2-0 to Bs. 0-3-0 per day. 

Now, Sir, T shall give only a few figures more, and these figures relate 
to the mining areas, and they are taken from the Report of the 

P ‘ M ' Chief Inspector of Mines. The miners’ wages have gone down 
from 11s. 0-13-6 in 1929 to Rs. 0-9-9 in 1932. The wages of loaders have 
gone down from Bs. 0-11-0 in 1929 to Bs 0-8-6 in 1932. The wages of 
women have gone down from Bs. 0-8-6 in 1929 to Rs. 0-6-6 in 1932. In 
the mining areas, the average wage for raising one tub of eoal was about 
Bs. 0-7-0 when Hie Royal Commission made their investigation. That wage 
itself uas very low, and I am told that at present in the Argada colliery 
the rate paid for raising one tub of coal is only Rs. 0-2-3 .... 

Mr. S. O. Sen (Bengal National Chamber of Commerce: Indian Com- 
merce): Did you say one tub? 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: Yes, one tub. 

Mr. S. 0. Sen: Then you are mistaken, because L have to pay Rs. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: You are noi paying Rs. 0-6-0. I have got information 
from one of mv sources. 

Mr. S. 0. Sen: What colliery is that? 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: Argada colliery. 

Besides this, Sir, in the* railways the wages have been cut down. Ill 
Bombay, in the textile industry, the wages have gone down from 25 per 
cent to 30 per cent, and let us remember that this is a. protected industry. 
In Calcutta, a similar reduction has taken place in wages. Tn Ahmedabad, 
where the mills have made huge profits till last year, they are threatening 
.a wage cut. Mr President, this is the position as regards unemployment 
and wages in our country -it presr nl I do not wish to discuss the causes 
of unemployment in this countn. 1 feel that the chief cause of unemploy- 
ment is the capitalist system based upon competition. Periodical 
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unemployment is an inevitable concomitant of the capitalist system, but I 
do not wish to raise that big question today. It will be agreed by all that 
unemployment is due to world depression, whatever may be the causes of 
ihat depression. The second cause of unemployment is due to the measures 
taken by the employers tor what they call rationalisation. 1 am not 
altogether against rationalisation if measures are taken to protect the 
workers, as was suggested by a Conference held under the auspices of the 
.League of Nations. It has been said that in India the effects of unemploy- 
ijaent are not very much felt on account of two reasons. It is said that 
the workers in towns, win. are engaged in industries, go to villages when 
there is unemployment in towns, and workers m villages go to towns wheu 
there is unemployment in villages. Unfortunately we are now living in 
times when there is unemjdovment both in villages as well as in towns, and, 
therefore, this escape, if it really exists, is not open to workers. It is also 
said that in India the effect of unemployment is not felt, because we have 
a joint family system. Thank God, we still have a joint family system, 
but, Sir, that joint family system is fast crumbling down owing to the impact 
of modern civilization and nobody need shed any tears for the crumbling 
down of that system. It there is unemployment, as 1 say there) is, and if 
the workers are also suffering from a reduction of wages, let us consider 
what steps we should take to free the workers from the misery which they 
are suffering at present. Jn considering the proposals, 1 shall not raise the 
question of the capitalist system and its abolition, but certainly we must 
consider the various plans some of the countries in the world have adopted 
for getting rid of the depression. There is, for instance, the Soviet plan, 
there is the plan made by Mossolini to increase employment, there is the 
plan made by Hitler, and there is also the most important plan made by 
Jioosevelt. 1 don’t wish to go into the details of these plans, but two things 
become quite clear if we study these plans. The first thing is that we 
cannot get rid of the depression by merely depending upon the automatic 
adjustment of the various factors in the world. The time is past when we 
can have what is called self-adjustment. Sir Arthur Salter has very wisely 
said that the world’s economic mechanism has lost its self-adjusting quality. 
We must, therefore, now deliberately adopt plans to get rid of the crisis 
from which we are suffering. His Excellency the Viceroy, in the speech 
which he made in this Assembly last year, recognised this principle. He 
also repeated his recognition of the principle in his recent speech in Calcutta. 
The second principle that comes out of the study of these plans is that all 
plans must be co-ordinated by an international effort. This principle was 
also recognised when His Excellency dealt with the Roosevelt plan in his 
recent speech in Calcutta. Now, Sir, without going into these principles, 

I would like to make certain definite suggestions to the Government in 
order that the liiiserv from which the workers are suffering both from 
unemployment and from the reduction of w ages may be reduced. My first 
suggestion is a constitutional one. We are living in a time when our consti- 
tution is undergoing a revision. I would suggest to the Government of 
India that in the new Constitution they should lay down the fundamental 
right that the workers shall have a right to live, and in this connection I 
shall quote only a few' lines from a very valuable Report issued by the 
Director of International Labour Organization. That Report was published 
in 1938 : 

“In fact, it may be said that the right to work or maintenance, which has been 
claimed by the workers for many years past, is now more generally recognised than at 
»ny previous time. As the author of the World Economic Survey points out : ” 
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Then there is a. quotation from the World Economic Survey: 

4 ‘The ‘right to live', if not the ‘right to work’, has been much more firmly estab- 
lished. . . . The wid&piead acceptance of the notion of ‘standards of living', and the 
associated conception of a ‘minimum standard’, which society should in some way 
guarantee to every normal individual, is one of the most remarkable social develop* 
meats of recent years. The contractual idea which it embodies is of profound import- 
ance and marks a distinct departure fiom theories of individual enterprise and free 
competition. It establishes, in economic organisation, a new social right comparable 
in many ways with property rights.” 


During the last Session of the Assembly, the Assembly decided that 
there should be a fundamental right for the protection of property. May 
1 ask the Assembly now to guarantee to the workers this right to live? 
Then I shall suggest to the Government of India that in order that they 
should be able to deal with questions like unemployment and wages and 
the bigger industrial questions, they should immediately give effect to the 
suggestion of Sir Arthur Salter for the establishment of an Economic 
Council. I shall also suggest to them that they should give immediate 
effect to the recommendation made by the Koval Commission on Labour 
ior the establishment of an Industrial Council. Unless these organisations 
are established, it will not be easy for the Government of India to deal 
with large questions which are coming up for solution. 

When we discuss the question of improving the economic condition, 
two proposals are generally made. The first is that we should inflate our 
currency, and the second that we should raise tariff barriers. In my former 
speeches in this Assembly J have made it quite clear that by the inflation of 
currency and the raising of tariff barriers the workers are placed on the 
horns of a dilemma. They are benefited in one way, but they suffer in 
another w r ay. Hut we are living in desperate times, and if nothing else is 
done, in sheer desperation I would prefer this inflation of currency and 
the raising of tariff barriers to inaction. At the same time I would suggest 
to the Government of India that they should favourably consider what the 
economists call reflation instead of inflation. The report which I have just 
mentioned — Mr. Butler’s report — explains reflation in this way: 

“Hence the doctrine of reflation; that is to say, of adopting concerted measures 
to restore the vast sums of money now lying idle to circulation in order to raise prices, 
is now gaining ground.” 


1, therefore, suggest to the Government of India that, instead of thinking 
of inflation, they should take steps to effect reflation, that is, greater circula- 
tion* of the money now lying idle in the various banks in this country. In 
order to do that, the Government of Tndia should take steps to create 
employment and to see that adequate wages are given to the workers. That 
is the only way to create what I call reflation. 

Now, the Government of India can create employment in various ways. 
The Government of India should follow an active policy to establish State- 
owned and State-managed railwavs. At one time they followed that policy 
and built our railway system. I suggest to them and I suggest to the 
Railway Board that they should give up their timid and hesitating policy 
and adopt a bold and forward policy of new construction of railways .... 
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Hr. PnaldMlI (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Ghetty) : Order, order. 
'Hie Honourable Member can resume bis speech after Lunch. The Houbo 
stands adjourned till 2-30 p.m. 

Hie Assembly then adjourned for Lunch till Half Past Two of the Clock. 


The Assembly re-assembled after Lunch at Half Past Two of the Clock, 
Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) in the Chair. 


Mr. N. M. Joshi: When we adjourned for Lunch, 1 was suggesting to 
the Government of India that they should follow an active policy as 
regards creating employment and I suggested that they should under- 
take the construction of railways and I suggest now that, besides con- 
structing railways, they should try to develop all the railway industries. 
They should build their locomotives, their carriages, their wagons and 
make their sleepers. I also suggest to the Government of India that they 
should take steps to develop mercantile marine in India. India is not 
going to have mercantile marine through private capitalists. If ever we 
are going to have more mercantile marine, it will be through the efforts 
of the Government. I also suggest to the Government of India that they 
should undertake public works, such as roads, bridges and even build- 
ings. canals and drainage works and the clearing of slums. Several 
countries at present are following this ‘policy. The United States of 
America, Germany and Italy are spending huge sums of money in under- 
taking public works. The Government of India sLarts public works during 
famine times. The times in which we are living are very similar to famine 
times. The Whitley Commission has recommended that during times of un- 
employment Go\ eminent should start public works even in towns. I siurgest 
to the Government of India that they should take immediate steps to 
give effect to this recommendation of the "Royal Commission on Labour. 
Then I would suggest to the Government of India that they should also 
undertake some scheme for unemployment insurance. I am quite aware 
^hat, when the Whitley Commission considered this question, they could 
not make a recommendation for the immediate establishment of unem- 
Dloyment insurance scheme, but much water has flown since the Whitley 
Commission wrote its report. There was a time when the United States 
of America was against unemployment insurance schemes. They have 
changed their views and I am quite sure that, if the Whitley Commis- 
sion had been meeting todav, they would make a different report. As 
regards the unemployment insurance, the Fawcett Committee that in- 
quired into a dispute in Bombay had made a recommendation that when- 
ever unemployment will be created on account of the employers taking 
up rationalisation schemes, some steps should be taken to protect the 
workers against the unemployment that is created. I would also suggest 
to the Government of Tndia that they should follow what the world is 
doing today to prevent unemployment, namely, reduce the hours of work. 
I am aware that the Government of Tndia have placed legislation before 
this Legislature for reducing the hours of work. I wish to suggest to them 
lhat they should come into line with the world by reducing the hours 
much more than thev are prepared to do. I also suggest to the Govern- 
ment of Tndia that as regards the unemployment in docks they should 
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give immediate effect to the recommendation made by the Royal Com- 
mission on Labour by starting a system of registration and thus decasual- 
izing the employment of dock workers. 

I shall now turn to the question of wages. I think J made it quite 
clear that if the purchasing power of the country was to be restored, 
there must be better circulation of money and, in order to do that, we 
must give not only employment to the workers, but we must give them 
adequate wages. Unfortunately we are now faced with reduction of 
wages in almost all the industries. The justification given for the reduc- 
tion of wages is that prices have gone down, and, therefore, the real 
wages have not gone down. Tt is true that prices have gone down. I do 
not deny that fact and in some cases the real wages also may not show 
any reduction. In some cases it may show even an increase, but I would 
ask the Members of the Assembly and the Government to consider this 
question. The standard of life of the working classes of this country is 
extremely low. What we want is that that standard should he imme- 
diately raised and. if that standard as raised, that is one of the means 
by w'hich the prosperity will be brought to the country. Therefore, every 
step must be taken to see that the standard of life of the working classes 
is raised. If you reduce the wages, the standard of life cannot be rais- 
ed. You may remember that, a few days ago, my friend, Mr. Mody, 
made a speech and he said what right have the consumers to expect to 
get things below the cost of production. May 1 ask, what right the 
employer has got to get labour for wuiges that are beknv reasonable stand- 
ard of life? They have no right to get labour for wages which do not 
provide a reasonable standard of life to the working classes. 

Baja Bahadur O. Krishnamachariar (Tan jore cum Trichinopolv : 'Non- 
Muhammadan Rural): What is that reasonable standard? Will you tell 
us ? 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: I have not the time to go into that. T will only 
content myself by saying that they should get a reasonable standard 
of life. It is quite true that when the prices go down, the individual 
workers get more for Ihe wages they get. At the same time, let us re- 
member that the total w*age bill of the industry is not increased, but it 
is reduced on account of the number of people employed being reduced. 
Who bears the burden of the unemployment. The real wages may not 
have been reduced, but the responsibilities of the people wdio are employed 
have increased, because it is they who somehow' have to bear the burden 
of the unemployment. 

• The Honourable Sir Trank Noyce (Member for Industries and Labour): 
May T ask the Honourable Member how r they discharge their responsi- 
bility ? 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: They discharge their responsibility as best as they 
could and they discharge their responsibility much better than some of 
us do. 

The Honourable Sir Trank Noyce: That is not an answer to my ques- 
tion. I put a definite question to the Honourable Member and I should 
be grateful for a definite answer. 
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Ml. N. M. Joshi: My definite answer is that the unemployed in India 
-today are maintained by the employed workers in this country and by 
nobody else. Government are doing nothing for them. That is my 
answer. I hope my answer is satisfactory. 

Sir Muhammad Yakub (Rohilkund and Kumaon Divisions : Muham- 
madan Rural): Quite unsatisfactory. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: I would also suggest to the Government of India to 
> consider this, that wage reduction does not even help industry. Wage 
reduction will not help in getting rid of the depression existing in the 
country today. If wo study this question, we shall find that in America, 
where tlio wage reduction was the largest, the depression was the greatest, 
and in Great Britain, where the wage-reduction was the lowest, the de- 
pression is the least. Let us, therefore, remember that wage-reduction 
is not going to help industry. I would, therefore, suggest to the Gov- 
ernment of India to take very vigorous steps to see that the wages in 
India are not only not reduced, but are increased, and, for that purpose, 

I would suggest that they should follow the policy which Roosevelt is 
following in America. He insists upon an increase of wages, and the 
Government of Tndia should take power to see that wages are increased 
in this country and not reduced. I would also suggest to them to lay t 
down a minimum wage for all industries. Sir, the theory that minimum 
wage legislation can apply only to unorganized industries is an exploded 
theory; it no longer holds good today. I, therefore, suggest to them to 
establish minimum wages in all industries. Mr. President, I would also 
suggest to the Government of India to see at least that an inquiry is made 
before any wage-reduction takes place in any industry. This at least is 
not too much to ask. T would also suggest to them that they should give 
special attention to the case of protected industries. If an industry re- 
ceives protection from Government, that industry is bound to give that 
protection to the workers engaged in that industry. (Hear, hear.) 1 
would also suggest to the Government of India that they should change 
the Indian Companies Act and put a limit to the dividends that are dis- 
tributed to the shareholders and compel the companies, that run fac- 
tories and industries in this country, 1o establish a wage equalisation fund. 
Sir, many of the companies have established what are called dividend 
equalisation funds. Now, if they have such a fund, why should they not 
be compelled to establish a wage equalisation fund? Mr. President, I 
have one more suggestion to offer on this point and that is that the Gov- 
ernment of Tndia should take steps to give effect to the recommendation 
of the Royal Commission on Labour in insisting upon a fair wages clause 
being put on all public contracts. 

Sir, I do not wish to take up much time of this House; but, before I 
close, T shall say only one word and it is this. The misery which fhe 
working classes in this country are suffering from, due to unemployment 
and to reduction in wages, is great. We cannot imagine nor am I able 
to describe that misery in an adequate manner; but let us remember 
this that the working classes are suffering in many ways — not only finan- 
cially, but in other ways. Sir, if a man remains unemploved, he loses 
his skill, he loses his working capacity, he is demoralized. That is n 
greater loss to him and also to the country than* even the financial loss 
caused to the worker himself. I would, therefore, suggest that the Govern- 
ment of India should take vigorous steps to see that there is no un- 
employment in this country and to see that the workers are paid adequate 
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wages and I suggest that they should take steps very promptly. A policy 
of dilatoriness and hesitation is fatal. They should give up that policy sg 
that, not only will the workers benefit, but, I am sure, the industries 
and the whole country will benefit. T have done. (Applause.) 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): "Resolution 
moved : 

“Thai tin* Assembly 1 ecu >m mends to the Governor General in Council to take 
immediate steps to protect the workers in the country against increasing unemployment 
and » eduction of wages.” 

Mr. B. Das (Orissa Division: Non-Muhammadan): Sir, being a worker 
myself and a toiler for iny daily bread, I wish to make a few observations on 
this Resolution. Sir, I congratulate my Honourable friend, Mr. Joshi, on 
his bringing forward this Resolution which is rather a topical matter in the 
present world economic crisis that is affecting India along with every other 
part of the world. As regards my Honourable friend, Mr. Joshi 's observ- 
ations, although his Resolution is very comprehensive and embraces all 
classes of workers, yet towards the end of his speech he seemed to become 
a trade unionist and talked of the industrial working classes. 

Now, I will confine my speech generally to the causes which have led 
to this present depression and unemployment. When my Honourable 
friend, Mr. Joshi, was making his speech, L only saw my Honourable 
friend, Sir Frank Noyce, on the Treasury Benches. So I said to myself: 
“Why should Sir Frank Noyce bear the whole brunt of the attack from my 
Honourable friend, Mr. Joshi, or from this side?** Then, after a few 
minutes, T saw the Honourable the Finance Member quietly walked in 
to share the burden of his Honourable colleague and I am glad to find him 
here. Sir, there is world-wide economic depression. My friend, Mr. Joshi, 
coined a new’ phrase, “reflation*’ — as he pointed out he borrowed the phrase 
from his Director, 


Mr. N. M. Joshi: What? 

Mr. B. Das: You are a member of the Governing Body of the Inter- 
national Labour Office, and you quoted Director Butler of the International 
Labour Office and I am so glad you did it. At first I did not understand 
what this word “reflation* * meant. Well, Sir, I do hope the Government 
of India and the Chancellor of the Exchequer will take a leaf out of the book 
of Mr Roosevelt, the American President. There was this wide economic 
depression in America, there was this problem of unemployment there, and, 
as my friend, Mr. Joshi, pointed out, America followed the policy of re- 
flation. What happened ? America has depreciated its currency, the dollar 
has gone off the gold and, if the newspapers be right, the dollar has gone 
off the silver, and I do not know what it new consists of, — zinc or paper, — 
but, anyhow, its value has depreciated. So what President Roosevelt has 
done is to make available to the American country large sums of currency 
to provide employment, to industry, to agriculture and so on and the acti- 
vities of the Americans have increased. If I remember aright, the American 
budget showed a deficit of nearly 800 million or a thousand million dollars. 
The same thing happened, as I noticed, in the Japanese Government’s 
budget which had shown a deficit of 800 million yens. But that money 
the Governments concerned did not utilise to pay high and fat salaries t<> 
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their officials: they utilized it to subsidise their industries and to increase 
the field and the range of employment in their territories. Sir, a prominent 
Britisher, who went from Lancashire to Japan, delivered a lecture the other 
day in Lancashire which was recently reported by Reuters and which said 
that England and the European world had to learn lots from Japan. It is 
no use talking about Japan as if Japan had sweated labour and saying that 
Japan sweats labour and competes in the world market. Japan has adopted 
the policy of rationalization under which the life of labour is sweet and it 
is sweetened by the labour be or she docs in the cottage industries or the 
manufacturing industries. Similar remarks would apply to the Roosevelt 
policy in America. They are rationalising their industries and their agri- 
cultural activities, with the result that employment is increasing day by 
dav But in India, as my Honourable friends, Mr. Jadhav and Mr. Mitra, 
pointed out the other day," this Government is helpless and so is our Finance 
Member helpless. Tie cannot bring out a hundred million programme of 
public works or finance the agricultural movement in the country so that 
people may find employment He cannot do it, probably because of the 
residual powers that he enjoys through bis master at Whitehall. He will 
be compelled not to do it. Yet, later on, when the Honourable the Finance 
Member wall rise to speak, he will say that he has got this Economic Survey 
Committee for us. He will say that he has secured eminent Professors- 
from England who will survey the present economic depression in India. 
Not only they are not eminent Professors, but their knowledge of India is 
ml and the\ will start from the zero point and, in a \ear or two, the\ will 
nrobably bring out a report which will meet with the same fate as was 
accorded to Sir Arthur Salter’s admirable recommendations by the Honour- 
•tble the Finance Member. Sir, this new movement which is started by the 
Honourable the Finance Member has also had its echoes in the Provincial 
Governments. I find that the Bengal Government have also started an 
economic survey of their province. Sir, it is often said that when a 
Conference or a Committee eannot solve a problem, then it goes and sub- 
committees are appointed. My Honourable friend, the Finance Member, 
who wall reveal the financial position of Tndia on the 27th February, has 
safeguarded himself by this new Economic Survey Committee. Sir, if the 
Government W’cre so anxious n> do something for the people, they could 
have appointed such a Committee when Sir Arthur Salter submitted his 
recommendations. But they did not do that. So T do not take any pleasure 
in that Committee, because it has come after two years and, by the time 
it submits its report, there will be a complete collapse of the economic 
structure of the people of India. 

Sir, one of the main causes of the economic depression in the industrial 
world is due to the aggressive nationalism that is prevailing in all the Euro- 
pean countries including America and Japan. India is suffering from that 
aggressive nationalism of those countries. The result of all that is that it 
has so affected our cottage industries and other industries that this House 
had to pass tho Safeguarding of Industries Act and the Honourable the 
Commerce Member w r as forced to introduce a Tariff measure which has 
been referred to a Select Committee. We have to take into account all that 
aggressive nationalism of sovereign nations who are today not thinking of 
internationalism or international welfare, but of commercial welfare of their 
particular States. The last Great War started through the commercial 
aggressive policy of Germany. I do not say that the other great nations, 
that took part in that Great W&r, were not actuated by the same motives. 
They were also actuated by the same commercial impuise to fight Germany 
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and to get her out of the world’s markets. We have to take into account 
the aggressive nationalism of more powerful nations than India. And when 
my Honourable friend, Mr. Joshi, and his supporters— I do not see 
Mr. Abdul Matin Oliaudhury in his seat— ask us to consider “how these 
wages can be lowered**, we have to take into account .... 

An Honourable Member: He is asking to raise the wages. 

Mr. B. Das: But I am for lowering the wages. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: It is bad economics. 

Mr. B. Das: My friend has suggested a standard wage, but we do not 
know what are those standards. I would have liked my friend, Mr. Joshi, 
to have pointed out how that standard of wage should be fixed. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: May I tell the Honourable Member that an ordinary 
worker should live as comfortably as the Honourable Member himself lives. 
That is my standard. 

Mr. B. Das: Quite so. I would like to live in the same luxurious 
standard as that of my Honourable friend, the Leader of the House, but 
then my daily wages do not permit me to live in the standard of the 
Honourable the Law Member. Naturally, one has to look into other factors. 
And what are those factors ? Today, my Honourable friend, Mr. Joshi, has 
pointed out that there is a great deal of unemployment with which I entirely 
agree. He also pointed out that, because of this unemployment in the 
Bombay town, the wages have come down to two annas from eight annas 
and 12 annas. Even from my practical experience of Orissa, I find that 
the wages of daily labourers have gone down by 60 per cent. So it is no 
use my demanding today a standard wage when millions and millions of 
people are not finding means of livelihood, but to think first of all how to 
find employment for them. I tljink if the House considers how the Govern- 
ment can provide employment, then it will do a good turn to these millions 
wno aro unemployed. Well, Sir, I know that my Honourable friend, 
Mr. Joshi, has also an ulterior motive by drawing the attention of the House 
through this Resolution. He wants that the attention of the House should 
be drawn to the report of the Whitley Commission. 

Mr. S. 0. Sen: That is his Bible. 


Mr. B. Das: He was a brilliant member of that Commission. But I 
3pm the problem has reached a more critical stage than what 

was attempted to be solved by the Whitley Commission. We 
occasionally find that when the Executive Councillors go on their tours, 
they occasionally make speeches on the problem of unemployment. The 
other day, m\ Honourable friend, Sir Fazl-i-Husain, made a speech at 
Dacca to the unemployed educated youths of Bengal. I have not yet 
found the Honourable Sir Fazl-i-Husain who is in charge of the Department 
of Education, Health and Lands, persuading his colleagues, particularly his 
colleague, the Honourable the Finance Member, that the time has come 
when the Government of India and the Provincial Governments should 
permanently reduce land revenue so that they can give a certain relief to 
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the 75 per cent, of agriculturists in India. The other day, I was reading 
in the newspapers that Sir Sankaran Nair, while speaking in a certain 
Malabar Agricultural Association, mentioned that the policy of the Govern- 
ments in India was to keep the agriculturists just alive. They take from 
the agriculturist as much as they can and leave him sufficient to have one 
meal a day and just a sufficient margin of seeds so that he can again bring 
out his next year's crop. 

Mr. B. V. Jadhav (Bombay Central Division: Non-Muhammadan 
Rural) : Is that the policy of the Government or of the landlord ? 

Mr. B. Das: Both the Government and the landlord. If I understood 
aright the speech of my Honourable friend, Mr. Lahiri Chaudhury, yester- 
day, he pooled all his resources and handed them over to the Government 
and said: “We are the second line of defence between the Government 
of this country and anarchy". 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The Honour- 
able Member's time is up. 

Mr. B. Das: So m t y Honourable friend, Mr. Lahiri Chaudhury, wanted * 
that the Government should support the landholders’ scheme. I am sorry, 
my time is up, but L do think that if this problem can at all be solved, it 
is not by the appointment of Committees and Commissions, but by the 
Honourable the Finance Member of the country being bold not only in 
giving relief where relief is needed in taxation, but also in bringing out 
money either in loan or by circulating the reserve money which is lying 
with the treasury of the Government of India or with the Imperial Bank 
or in the Currency Offices in Agra and elsewhere and thereby providing 
sources of employment for the millions of this country. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster (Finance Member) : Sir, my Hon- 
ourable friend, Mr. Das, made so many references to me that I think it 
is just as well that I should intervene at this stage. We on this side have 
no quarrel with the Honourable Member who has moved this Resolution 
if his desire is to get a general discussion of the economic position and 
of what measures can be taken by Government or otherwise in India to 
improve Indian conditions todav. But I have certain quarrels with my 
Honourable friend and I should like to state them very shortly. In the 
first place, I quarrel with the target at which he is aiming in hi3 Resolu- 
tion. I think he has framed it in much too narrow a fashion. My Hon- 
ourable friend says : 

“This Assembly recommends to the Governor General in Council to tiike immediate 
steps to protect the workers in the country against increasing unemployment and 
reduction of wages.* * 

Now, Sir, I think any one who surveys the position in India today 
would have to come to the conclusion that in o time when most countries 
are suffering most terribly from industrial unemployment or from the un- 
employment of the wage-earners, India is suffering comparatively — I enly 
say comparatively — little and that the real problem in India todav is not 
so much the problem of unemployment of industrial warre-eamers, but 
the depression and the lack of purchasing power which afflicts the great 
masses of agricultural workers in the country- I do not think that my 
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Honourable friend, in focussing our attention on this particular aspect of 
the matter, has done much to direct our thoughts to what is the real pro- 
blem in India today. I shall have something to say further on that 
matter in a few minutes. Then, Sir, 1 quarrel with my Honourable friend's 
methods. It seemed to me that the premises which he stated as the 
foundation for his case were absolutely unproved. He complained that we 
have no statistics, hut he said even without statistics there are certain 
indications. He said : "there is unemployment in the whole world today, 
therefore there must be unempolyment in India”. He further said that low 
prices must mean unemployment, there are low prices in India today 
and, therefore, there must bo unemployment in India. Sir, I have often 
myself felt — and this is one of the points in which I agree with my Hon- 
ourable friend — that the statistics which we have at our disposal and the 
form in which we place our knowledge before the public are ir. many ways 
deficient in India. But, I have never felt that deficiency more than when 
I listened to the speech of mv Honourable friend and to the wav in which 
he tried to establish his case. Sir, if statistics had been available in a 
fuller measure or if my Honourable friend had made use cf such statis- 
tics as arc available, 1 do not lliink he eould have put his ease exactly as 
he did. There is no time in a si ort speech of a quarter of an hour to go 
fully into this matter, hut let dm* take two shnple indices which I think 
rebut a good deal of my Honourable friend ’s ease so far as the industrial 
wage-earners are concerned. I hav<* some figures here giving the indices 
of production in two important industries, the textile industry and steel 
ingots and castings which are in a fair measure of activitv in iron and 
steel industry. Taking the vear 192R as 100, the index of production in 
the United Kingdom for textiles in 1933 is 87 >0 

Mr. N. M. Joshi; I admitted that. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: In the United States rf America, 
it is 95, in France, it is 74, iri Japan, it is 134, and in India, it is 14l’ 
That is to say for the six months ending July, 1933. Then, Sir, taking 
the index of production for steel ingots and castings — again taking the year 
1928 as 100,— the figure in United Kingdom is 794 for 1933,— T may’ say 
that the figures for 1933 are of a slightly different period in these various 
countries, but the v are approximately the same,— in the United Kingdom, 
it is 79*4 m the United States of America, it is 46 8, and there T would 
remind Honourable Members who told us so much about what President 
Jttoosvelt has been able to do, while one may agree that a great deal has 
been achieved since ho launched his programme one must remember that 
comparisons made in the case of the United States of America with the 
lowest period of depression are comparisons made with a level of depression 
which we certainly have not experienced in this country, for the iron and 
steel industry m the United States of America, one of the biggest indus- 
tries in the country, had fallen to a level of 20 per cent) of its normal 
production Now, for these 10 months ending October, 1938, it has come 
up from 20 per cent to 46-R per rent, France 70 per cent., Japan 155 and 
India 173 Those are very significant figures at least as regards two 
very important industries and it is a fact which should be remembered 
bv those who are examining the Indian situation that, in the last few 
years when other countries have been diminishing enormously their scale 
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*of industrial production, it lias so happened that in India, even if the pro- 
duction has not been very profitable, the actual scale of production has 
been for various reasons increasing. There are other industries where 
the increases have been even more remarkable, the sugar industry for 
example. Now, Sir, I am not attempting to establish the fact that the 
industry in India is in a condition which can give us complete satisfaction, 
because, I recognise that the margin of profit is, at the present level of 
prices, extremely low- But, I do think it is tair to say tint industry in 
India, compared with the rest of’ the world, is in an amazingly favourable 
position. You can go round the whole world and \ on will find no big 
first-class iron and steel works working at anything like flit' standard and 
rate at which Tata’s are working now. Nor will you find in any country 
a big staple industry like the Indian textile industry working at the same 
percentage of capacity as the Indian industry is today. Therefore, Sir, 1 
feel that this question of industrial unemployment is not really the main 
point of trouble on wdiich we ought to focus our attention in India. 

Now', Sir, niv Honourable friend has spoken about Government’s plans 
under various heads Ho referred to the question of statistics and econo- 
mic inquiry. There we full \ recognise that there is very great room for 
improvement and w'e feel, — \ have always myself felt, — that much greater - 
effort was necessarx in order to enable the people of India to understand 
their own economic position. We do need more information and I hope 
that, as a result of the inquiry which is now r being made by two distin- 
guished English economists associated with, and I would remind my 
Honourable friend. Mr B. Das, of that, — associated with three Indian 
economists, T do hope that those inquiries will lead to the better organisa- 
tion of statistics and the nroduotion of inforrm tion in a way which will 
be instructive to the public We have to go slows of course, in these 
matters in the present times, so far as increasing our permanent recurring 
expenditure is concerned; blit T do believe that if money is spent within 
reasonable limits, money spent under this head will be verv well spent, 
and I certainly hope that something will come out of this inquiry. I 
might perhaps remind the Ho*i so of exactly what the scope of this parti- 
cular inquiry is. The terms of reference to these gentlemen have already 
been stated bv me and they have appeared in some of the papers, but I 
would just like to go over them again: 

“(T) With a view to facilitating the further study of the economic problems of 
TnHin to report on the existing organisation and range of statistical and other informa- 
tion bearing on the economic condition of India, with special reference to the gaps 
which exist at present and the means of filling these. In particular (i) to make 
recommendations as to the organisation of a central statistical department which in 
addition to the collection of statistics can co-ordinate statistical inquiry and informa- 
tion for the whole of India; 

(ii) to consider the practicability and scope of a census of production; 

fiii) to consider the materials obtainable for measurement of national income and 
national wealth ; f 

(iv) to make recommendations as to initiation or continuation of a series of index 
numbers of prices, wages, production, etc. 

(TI) As it is desirable that the collection of the information referred to under the 
former head should be as far as possible designed to serve as a guide to practical 
policy, the main problems which arise in regard to the full utilisation of India’s 
economic resources should be formulated,** 

Therefore, we hope to get a general survey of the present position in 
India frpm these gentlemen and to get practical recommendations as to 
maintaining a good running statistical organisation and possibly also for 
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starting a full economic census or census of production in India. That* 
of course, would be a very ambitious work and will take several years to 
complete; but I for one have always felt that that is worth undertaking, 
particularly worth undertaking at this time when we are looking forward 
to constitutional changes, so that the new Government may come into 
power with a good statistical organisation and with a good survey of the 
position as it exists when the;\ come in. Then, having got that survey of 
the position, it will be for them to keep it up to date and for them, if they 
can, to improve upon it. I should like to speak at greater length on 
that, but time is limited- We have had other suggestions. There is this 
suggestion of what mv Honourable friend calls reflation, and we have been 
told that we ought to look round and see what President Roosevelt is 
doing in America, what Hitler is doing in Germany, what Mussolini is 
doing in Italy and what the Soviet Government are doing in "Russia. Now, 
Sir, much undoubtedlv is being or has been attempted in these countries. 
But if any Member of this House wishes to see what the results of that 
are, he should travel to those countries, he should study conditions there, 
and, moreover, he should study their present financial position ; and I 
venture to think that he would find when he came back that we would not 
be able to say, “Here is prosperity; these people have found the secret 
of getting out of the present depression". He would come back and say, 
“Well, I find every one depressed, every one complaining that Government 
have not found a solution of these problems, every one complaining of over- 
taxation, of lack of profits and lack of purchasing power". In fact he 
would hear very much the same story which he hears in India. Sir, 
there is no magic remedy for the present depression and T have often 
felt that when one looks round the world and examines the position of 
countries which have stuck to their old gold standard, of countries which 
have tried depreciation of the currency as a means of raising prices, of 
countries which have tried reflation or inflation accompanied by measures 
for the improvement of purchasing power and keeping up of wages, 
wherever you look, you find thn't conditions are unfortunately very much 
the same. And yet wo have got to trv. I do not deny that. I do not 
for a moment contend that any Government should sit still and say; 
“We can d) nothing". We have got to try and the Government in this 
country have been trying within the limits of caution and sound finance 

Now, Sir, take this question of reflation. It is the idea of utilising 
the masses of idle money which exists today in order to stimulate employ- 
ment. It 's a very attractive idea. T may tell the House that 18 months 
ago, T myself, seeing that we had got control of the situation, that our 
credit was restored and that we could contemplate a borrowing pro- 
gramme again, approached the vai’ious Departments, and particularly the 
Railways, find said: “If you can find any sound economic schemes, there 
need no longer be any financial ban against undertaking those schemes”. 
But the difficulty is that when you look into these In atters, those sound 
financial schemes are not available. It is no use saying, as my Honour- 
able friend, Mr. Joshi, said, that we should go on and build railways over 
the country. What is fhe use of building railways if they do not pay you 
when they are built and if they are not really wanted? If that is done, 
the final result is going to be much worse than the beginning. Then we 
are told that Government ought to carry on without taxation and incur 
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budget deficits as Japan, the United States and Prance are doing. Again 
what is the end of that? If you borrow money to build unproductive 
works or if you borrow money to avoid raising taxation, that does not 
mean that you are escaping that difficulty or that you get that money for 
nothing. You borrow that money and perhaps relieve the taxpayer today. 
But who is tc pay for it? The taxpayer of tomorrow: And if you start 
on those loans and you pile up your public debt without increasing your 
revenue, sooner or later the reckoning must come; and, moreover, if you 
get into that position and then if you are afflicted by any unforeseen 
disaster, then you are no longer in a position to meet it. Now, we have 
had in the last few weeks an example of an unforeseen disaster coming 
upon us. We do not yet know what capital expenditure will be required 
in order to restore the position in those areas which the earthquake has 
affected. But what we can say now is this: our credit is so good, our 
financial position, so far as raising money, so far as our ways and means 
position is concerned, is so strong that w t c shall not have any difficulty in 
providing the capital which is necessary and in providing it on reasonable 
terms in order to help those people in that part of India which has been 
so affected by this disaster. (Hear, hear.) I believe that we are going to 
be able to demonstrate to the public the value of the policy that we have 

followed. Let us not look entirely on the dark side of the picture. 

Capital has been lost; buildings will be required; a great deal of work will 
have to be given out in order to replace that capital. In some ways per- 
haps that will answer my Honourable friend, Mr. Joshi’s purpose. We 
shall create employment; and it is not merely a joke to put it like that, 
it is a real fact that there will be compensating advantages; there w r ill 
be opportunities of giving employment and perhaps in some indirect ways 
the country may benefit from that disaster. But that would be impossible 
if we were not in a position strong enough to face it, to raise the capital 
without putting further heavy burdens on the country. Perhaps in 20 
years from now' or 50 years from now it will be possible to look back 
upon this period as one of the most instructive periods in the economic 

history of the world. We an* learning many lessons, and I think the 

world is convinced that some oi the old financial fetishes no longer deserve 
the respect which they have demanded in the past. We are coming to the 
view that money is not an end in itself — at least I hope we are — but is 
a means to an end. I hope that the present crisis will get the w r orld out 
of the very mistaken sense of proportion and sense of values into which 
it had fallen; but 1 think one of the lessons which will he learnt from this 
period is that although money is only a means to an end, nevertheless 
you cannot juggle with it ; that there is no short cut to prosperity in times 
like this bv juggling w r ith money and that the sound method in the long 
run is the best; that patience and hard work is the surest cure and that 
those politicians wdio come before the public and promise them great 
things if they can only he put into power and have an opportunity to 
employ their quack remedies are in the long nin people w r ho do not serve 
their countr\ well. Sir, we must have patience. On the other hand, 
W'e must w r ork hard, and T would be the first to acknowledge that we in 
the Government of India are not above human failings. After all, there 
are only seven of us; wo have a great deal of .work to do; Honourable 
Members do not exactly increase our opportunities for studving these 
matters, because we have to devote a great deal of our time to discussions 
in this Assembly. Undoubtedly, if w'e all had time to think more, we 
could achieve more; but if you look back upon the record and when you 
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come to exumiue the records in the future of how India has gone through 
this crisis, L venture to think that your verdict on what this Government 
lias done will not be entirely a critical or condemnatory one. My 
Honourable friend, I think, has done good service in raising the discussion 
today. 1 hope that the discussion will continue on interesting lines, for 
we are alwavs read}- to receive ideas, and L can assure every Honourable 
Member who speaks that anj useful suggestion will receive our most serious 
consideration. (Cheers.) 

Mr. F. £. James (Madras: European): Mr. President, if this discus- 
sion has served no other purpose, it has served the extraordinarily 
valuable and useful purpose of securing from the Honourable the Finance 
Member a statement that the credit and resources of India are equal to 
providing at reasonable rates of interest dciinito capital assistance to the 
devastated areas of Bihar. That is a statement which, 1 venture to say, 
will be welcomed b\ every side of this House, and I think that we must 
admit that the Honourable the Finance Member himself has in the recent 
difficult \eies placed a not unworthy part in maintaining and securing that 
credit of India’s finances which will, I hope, make what he has suggested 
today possible in the largest possible degree He has mnnv achievements 
upon which lie will be able to look back with satisfaction when he leaves 
his present post Not the least of his achievements will, L hope, be a 
solid and lasting achievement in regard to the provision of immediate 
and necessary help to those who are at present suffering the loss not only 
of their relations, but also of their property and indeed all their future 
prospects. 

When I read the liesolution ot Mr. Joshi, and when I heard his 
speech, I did not adopt my usual attitude in regard to Mr. Joshi and look 
for points in connection with which I might join issue with him, but I 
rather looked for indications of arguments and points on which I might 
rind lmself to some extent in agreement with him; and I am very grateful 
ro Mr. Joshi for having raised this discussion, because he has in one or 
two instances raised points which do find support on some of these Benches 
and certainly from myself. The need for statistics has already been men- 
tioned and acknowledged by the Honourable the Finance Member. Mr. 
Joshi laid great stress upon the need for a programme of public works 
and seemed to indicate that other' Governments were ahead of this 
Government in their pursuance of that policy. T would, of course, re- 
mind Mr. Joshi that there is no country in the world in which the Govern- 
ment undertake so extensively public works as in India. I tbink if you 
stjudv the position in other countries, \ou will find that in regard to public 
works generally, in regard to irrigation projects, in regard to water supply 
projects, in regard to electricity projects, there is no single country in the 
world where so much is being done at the present moment as by the 
Central or the Provincial Governments. That does not necessarily mean 
that the resources of Government in that connectio» are exhausted, and 
I join with him in pressing upon the Government that they should do 
everything possible at the present moment while conditions are favourable 
to embark uuon reasonable and productive capital schemes of work. At 
the World Economic Conference, one of the most important and interest- 
ing Sub-Committees dealt with this matter of Public Works on an Inter- 
national scale. A groat deal of information was collected from various 
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countries in Europe us to what public works were better undertaken by 
the Governments concerned, and I made a very brief list of some of the 
items which wore regarded as legitimate public works to be undertaken 
at the present time. They come under the head of ‘‘remunerative works ’, 
that is fo say, works which are directly remunerative, and works which 
are “indirectly remunerative”. Under the heading “directly remunera- 
tive”, either in part or in wdiole, come irrigation and drainage schemes, 
electrification projects, long-distance telephone systems, drinking water 
supplies and road and bridge construction. Now, in regard to some of 
those points. I think that Provincial Governments might be urged by the 
Central Government to do what they can along some of those lines to 
embark upon public works of a directly remunerative character at the 
present time. Under the heading “indirectly remunerative character”, 
there are long distance roads, road and bridge construction, canal construc- 
tion, railwav junction re-construction, and the provision of important rail- 
way branch lines. I think the railway administration is to be congra- 
tulated upon its latest programme of capital works but I would suggest 
to the Honourable Member for Industries and Labour that there is one 
direction in which he himself might exert pressure upon Loeal Govern- 
ments. and that is in regard to road construction. I understand that at 
the Road-Kail Conference, held in Simla, the Honourable the Finance* 
Member gav»» some assurance that he would be prepared to arrange for loans 
to be granted to Provincial Governments if Provincial Governments came 
forward w r ith suitable schemes for road construction. I am not aware 
that any Provincial Government so for has come forward with any such 
proposals, but it does seem to me that here is a splendid opportunitv which 
mav not recur for manv years for Provincial Governments to take advantage 
of that offer and go forward wdth large scheme (which are much desired 
and much needed) of road construction. I hope that Provincial Govern- 
ments mi"ht be reminded that the opportunity is still open to them, and 
that this is one of the ways in which they can extend their programme 
of public w'orks. Now . Sir, so much for public w^orks. 

Then, my friend, Mr. Joshi, made a reference to the question of the 
reduction in hours of wwk, and, as far as I understood his speech, he 
linked that with an increase in wages, and he pointed to America as a 
country which was endeavouring to accomplish the two things at once. 
Well, we all hope that the experiment in America will succeed, but there 
are no grounds at present for stating iliat it has succeeded or that there 
is any certainty that it will succeed, and, therefore, I suggest to my 
friend, Mr. Joshi, that in regard to the American experiment, it is much 
better for us to wait and sc** until that has in any sense succeeded along 
the lines it has proceeded. In any case, as the Honourable the Finance 
Member has already pointed out, the situation in India has never been, 
and please God, never will be, as desperate as was the situation in the 
United States. Where you have a desperate situation, then possibly there 
is justification for trying out desperate remedies; but where you do not 
have a desperate situation, — and you certainly have not got it today in 
India — though, T admit, it is serious, — there is no justification fpr trying 
the desperate remedies which Mr. Joshi seeks to thrust upon us. 

Now, Sir with regard to the question of wage r6duction, I am aware that 
there is a growing opinion among members of mv own community and also 
among Indian industrialists that the reduction in the number of hours ip. 
work is inevitable and is becoming increasingly advisable from many points 
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of view It is doubtful whether that can be achieved without a correspond- 
ing reduction in wages. I do not know whether my friend, Mr. Joshi, would 
be prepared to advocate a reduction in the hours of work if it meant also* 
a reduction in the rates of wages. At the present moment, as far as I can 
see the situation in this country, there is certainly no possibility of bringing 
about any substantial reduction in hours without a corresponding reduction 
in wages, and that is the great controversy which is proceeding in every 
country. I may be permitted, Sir, to read a paragraph from the World 
Economic Survey of the League of Nations which was written at the end 
of 1983, in which it says this: 

“The theoretical problem of the effects, likely to be produced in more normal circums- 
tances by a reduction of hours and rising wage-levels, can be stated only in tentative, 
hypothetical terns. Such a change in thn supply, and therefore in the price, of labour 
disturb-} the balance between labour and capital costs and between costsj in general and 
demand prices. Where the new equilibrium will finally settle depends upon a number 
of independently variable factors, such as the changes induced in labour and manage- 
ment efficiency, in the supply of capital, and the rate of interest, as well as in the 
reactions of consumers’ demand. The practical question, therefore, comes back to the 
wisdom or unwisdom of launching in advance in labour standards, involving at least 
temporarily and in certain industries an increase in labour costs. At the moment of 
writing, in the spring of 1933, the controversy is unresolved and action is suspended. 
Meantime, events march rapidly in other directions and monetary fluctuations involv- 
ing fresh and disconcerting disturbances of existing price disequilibria in almost every 
direction are changing the whole setting of the problem.” 

It is such a difficult problem that no general agreement has been reached 
even at the meetings of the International Labour Conference itself, and it 
is, therefore, quite impossible to lay down that one of the specifics for the 
problem of unemployment is a reduction of hours coupled with a rise in 
wages. 

There is only one other point to which I should like to make a passing 
reference, and I had so much hoped, when the Honourable the Finance 
Member rose to speak, that he himself would make a reference to that) 
point. The question of unemployment is a most complex one, for unem- 
ployment in this country arises from so many causes. There is the 
enormous increase in the population. There is the peculiar educational 
system in the country which turns out a large supply of equipped people 
for whom there are no vacancies in ordinary employment. There is the 
ordinary result of the present depression of trade and commerce. There 
is the vast technical progress which has all along thrust out of our 
industrial system those who havo been trained to the older processes. All 
these things are causing a state of unemployment, and it is impossible 
to put your figner on any one thing and say that that one is the main cause, 
— -that is why it is impossible to put your finger on any one tiling and say 
that is Ihe main remedy. It is a complex question and its remedies are 
bound to be very complex in themselves. But there is one thing which I do 
believe is growinglv essential and is becoming of vital importance, not Only 
to the fi-ovemment of the country, but also to industry and commerce, 
and that is a termination, as soon as possible, of the laisacz fairc policy 
which allows ordinary economic adjustments, which allows industrial and 
commercial developments without any forethought^ for the morrow and 
without any planning for the present. I have on previous occasions 
referred to the necessity for what I call, for the lack of a better term, 
greater economic planning in regard to industry and commerce in this 
country. We have made a beginning in Agriculture by the work of the 
Imperial Council of Agricultural Research, and one has only to be in touch 
with even one or two branches of agriculture to know what a tremendous- 
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.advantage that organization is proving to the agriculture of this country. 
Now, you want something of that kind in regard to industry and commerce 
and tho Salter report, which, I believe, was published some three years 
ago, made certain tentative suggestions in regard to an Advisory Economic 
•Council which might prove useful to the Government of India and this 
country. Mr. Joshi said that one of the causes of unemployment in his 
view was the curse of capitalism. I cannot be expected to agree with him, 
and I am glad he did not develop his theme. But there is no doubt of 
this, that Ctapitalism, as we knew it in the old days, is doomed and will 
onlv survive as a form of economic activity as long as it is both controlled 
ancJ planned. In that the Government should take a leading part. 1 had 
hoped very much before the Finance Member left these shores that he 
would be able to make some definite pronouncement in regard to the 
suggestion made bv the author of the Salter report. I remember that, 
at tbe time of the discussion on the Reserve Bank Bill, Mr. Mody made 
a very pointed request to the Finance Member that he should consider 
this matter and try and evolve something before he lavs down his office. 
His reply to that request was, I know to Mr. Mody and certainly to myself 
and others, somewhat disappointing. He could not be as definite as I 
believe lie would like to have been at that time. I realise the difficulties, 
everybody realises the difficulties under the present system of Government* 
here where plans for co-ordination are apt to be strangled by department- 
alism. Yet the fact remains that one of the urgent problems in India 
today is this problem of planning for the future in regard to all forms of 
economic development. 

My Honourable friend, Mr. Joshi, referred to the unemployment in 
Bombay in tho textile industry. The root cause of that unemployment 
is the hopeless lack of planning in regard to that industry in its earlier 
stages, in a short time, 1 believe within ten years, Members of this House 
will be complaining about unemployment in another industry which has 
recently sprung up under the protection of a very high tariff wall. And 
why? Because the tariff wall was put up and the industry has been 
allowed fo develop, — developing so fast without any planning, without any 
control that within a very few years there will be far more — I do not wish to 
specify the industry — there will be far more activity in certain directions 
than this country can properly contain and the result will be, there will be 
losses, financial losses and the throwing of people out of work. I admit 
that the formation of an Fjconomic Advisory Council, on the lines suggested 
by Sir Arthur Salter, is not going to solve the unemployment question 
today. It is probably going to have no effect upon the unemployment 
question today: but I do believe that it will have a very serious effect and 
a beneficial effect upon the trend of things in this country in the next 
generation and it is to that trend that the eyes of the present should be 
directed most carefully. The community that is not prepared to organise 
itself is going to the wall. We complain of Japan. We complain of 
Japanese activity in this country almost every hour. And what do we 
find? We enquire into their labour conditions and we find that, generally 
sneaking wo in this country cannot complain of them. We enquire into 
the advantage given by the depreciation of the yen, and making all allow- 
ances for that, we still find ihat Japan can run where we can only walk, 
that Japan can leap when we can only halt. The reason is that Japan 
has for the last generation deliberately and carefully and ruthlessly planned 
its whole economic life, and, behind its economic plan, it has placed the 
whole of the resources of its own Government. 
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Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shunmukham Ohetty) : The Honour- 
able Member's time is up. 

Mr. P. E. James: May I just finish in one sentence? 1 am sorry to 
have kept the House longer than I had intended on this particular point, 
but I do sincerely trust that the Honourable Member for Industries and 
Labour will be able to give us some hope that the Government realise 
that in this matter they must act and act without delay. (Cheers.) 

Sirdar Harbans Singh Brar (East Punjab: Sikh): 1 am at one with the 
previous speaker on one point at least, that is, that if we cannot start any 
profitable railway schemes, we can at least start a programme of road- 
making to provide easy means of transport for marketing the rural produc- 
tion ot agriculture 1 and thereby afford some relief to the already too many 
difficulties in the wav of the agriculturist making his industry profitable. 
The agriculturists are Aery much handicapped in marketing the produce of 
their labour for want ol rural communications, because the District Hoards 
are not \ety much financially better off and the Local Governments find 
it very difficult in these depressed times to give liberal grants for starting 
road programmes. Indore the piesent depLession catue into being, at least 
in m\ province, of whoso rural communications I have some intimate know r - 
ledge the Government were liberally treating the Local Boards by way of 
giving good grants for new schemes of road building and almost every 
District Hoard was adding to its road mileage every year, setting apart 
so much mom*\ from its own funds and getting the rest from the Local 
Government b\ wav of grants. But for the last three years the Local 
Government has not found it possible due to their tightened finances to 
make am giants whatsoever for new programmes of road building to 
provide communications in the rural areas, and if the Central Government, 
as m\ Honourable friend, Fir George Schuster, has said this morning, is 
prepared to make large advances to the Local Governments to help them 
in starting row programmes of road building, it will help a great deal 
the rural people in this unhappy land. 

Mr. Vidya Sagar Fandya (Madras: Indian Commerce): And the motor 
manufacturers. 

Sirdar Harbans Singh Brar: And the motor manufacturers whom my 
Honourable friend, Mr. Pandva, wanis to be helped by way of this pro- 
gramme. The State Railways do not come into competition in all places 
and at all times. Even at present you have got roads running parallel to 
railway lines either for strategic or other military purposes. Tt is only in 
those parts, where there are neither railways nor roads nor canals, that the 
people are handicapped. You will find place* when* for 20 miles or 15 
miles then 1 is neither a railway nearby nor any purrn road running where 
the people can take the conveyance to go to the cities or other places. It 
is in those parts where the railways do not run that we need the road 
system to he started and built, so that the people may have at least one 
means of communication for their needs*. That will provide a large amount 
of labour to our workers t as Mr. Joslii w'ants and wdll reduce unemployment 
among the unskilled and skilled labour and wall be of great benefit to the 
country as a whole. On this particular Resolution I have not much more 
tQ aay, because T pxpect that Mr. Shafi Daoodi's Resolution regarding un- 
employment among educated classes may be reached this evening and con- 
tinued to the next day. 
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Something ought to be done to protect the wages of the workers if it 
can possibly be done, because wo are giving so much protection to the 
industrialists by high tariff and other things. Why should we not do some- 
thing to see that a reasonable amount of wages is permitted to the labourer, 
but there has been no definite standard reached b\ any particular inquiry, 
and it is very difficult to sav what a decent standard of wages is. That shall 
have to be found out when a Committee of Inquiry is set up. At present it 
is very difficult to say what should be the minimum standard which should 
be guaranteed to the workers. T do not think there is any difference of 
opinion, either on this side or that side, that a decent living wage should 
be pro\ idt'd to the workers. With these few words. Ml* Chairman, T sit 
down . 

Raja Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar: Sii, those of us, who have- read 
Dr. Johnson's works, would remember that, on a historic occasion, when 
he was asked how lie felt, lie said “like the 111011111110111“ That exactly is 
my feeling after hearing today the speeches in connection with the Resolu- - 
tion that was moved b\ n\\ friend, Mr. Joshi. We have travelled a wide 
ground. We have had an economic survey of the entire world and of the 
world of India, but what is the result? 1 do not know. It is impossible 
to arrive at any result. I entirely agree with the Honourable the Finance 
Member that this question was raised, but not only for this reason that it 
has drawn out of the Honourable the Finance Member himself an admis- 
sion that a Resolution which we intend to move a litlle later on in the Session 
would meet with a hearty response from the Government, but also for the 
reason that it has drawn out of him a very good economic survey of the 
world exploding the somewhat optimistic observations of the Honourable 
the Mover regarding the activities of President Roosevelt, Hitler and 
Mussolini. Those are the two most valuable contributions in the debate. 
Delete them, and T think we have not much to congratulate ourselves upon, 

T respectfully submit, the time rhat wo have devoted to this Resolution. T 
thank the Honourable the Finance Member at the same time for stating 
that the real problem is about the agricultural classes and not about the 
industrial wage earners, or the position connected with them. Now, with 
regard to that, my friend, Mr. Joshi, was reading certain statistics. Where 
he got them from, T do not know. My friend, Mr. Joshi, says that agri- 
cultural wages have gone down from nine annas to seven annas nine pies. 

I do not know where he got his statistics from. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: T said vorv clearly that I was giving the statistics 
which were given in the Bombay Labour Gazette , which is a Government 
publication. 

Raja Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar: L do not doubt the accuracy of 
what my friend said. Onlv it seemed to me, I say that with all respect, 
that Bombay does not constitute India Bombay is only one part of Lidia, 
a part where agriculture is not very laigely resorted to. The most im- 
portant problem that ought to have been tackle'd is not Rooseveltism, 
Hitlerism or Mussolinism or anything connected with them. Beyond the 
statement that the agricultural wages have gone down from nine annas to. 
seven annas nine pies, nothing has been said as to what ought to be done. 
That is my complaint. With regard to what my friend, Mr. B. Das, said, 
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were it not for the fact that it would not be relevant to the present dis- 
cussion, I should certainly take two hours to state my grievances as to the 
way land revenue is taken from me. He said there ought to be sufficient 
relief given to me. I entirely agree. About the unsatisfactory manner in 
which this question was disposed of by the Madras Government, I shall 
have something to say during the budget discussion. What [ am now con- 
cerned with is this. My friend put forward a very large programme, some 
part of it was probably very good, some probably not so good, but every- 
thing in his opinion entirely desirable, but where is the money to come 
from. My friend, so far as I am aware, does not contribute very much to 
the taxes or the taxable income of this country. Whenever a proposal is 
put forward, either you have to borrow the money or you come to me for 
the money and I have to pay the money in order to satisfy Mr. JoshFs fad. 
I do not use the word in any offensive nrunrer. Raise the wages of the 
workers by all means, but where is the money to come from? Agriculture 
will not pay. If you take not only the wages of Iho agricultural labourer, 
but the cost of production and the amount that we get for the produce and 
the demand of Government that we have got to meet, Mr. Joslii will find 
that there is not much left, if at all, for these philanthropic movements 
which can only be financed by putting your hand deep into the pockets of 
other people. The Resolution asks us to take immediate steps lo protect 
the workers in the country against inct easing unemployment and reduction 
of W'ages. What is the proposal, so far as agricultural labour is concerned. 
I am only concerned with that. So far as intellectual unemployment is 
concerned, that, T think, is not quite within its scope and, as far as the 
industrial workers are concerned, those who arc in charge may take care 
of themselves. ] belong to a community which has been {round and ground 
only to find, at the end of the year, that my work did not end very much 
in profit. How are you going to raise the wages of the agricultural labourer 
except at the expense of the man who owns the land. All of 11s are suffer- 
ing. There is a complaint that I did not do something for the labourer. 
I complain that the labourer did not do something for me. Between us, 
you find that there is nothing left at all. Consequently, 1 am very thank- 
ful to the Honourable the Finance Member when he cautioned us about 
raising loans for meeting these public works, and, at the same time, for 
not telling us that he is going to impose any taxation in order to meet this 
position. 

Sir, the fact of the matter is this. We have been collecting statistics, 
and if the remark of a cynic is not unparliamentary, I would 
4 P,M ' say what he said. He said “lie, greater lie, and statistics." 
That, Sir, is the description of statistics: you can make anything out of 
statistics. So please do not trouble about statistics or anything. You take 
§mall groups. You can very easily find out the economic condition of that 
group. For instance, the Madras Government, due to the great pressure 
brought to bear on them in the Legislative Councils made economic 
inquiries regarding two districts — the East Godavari and the West Godavari. 
That could very easily be done in every case. I join issue with my 
Honourable friend, Mr. James, if he says that the Imperial Council of 
Agricultural Research has been much good. I have been a very very careful 
reader of their journals and publications. On paper, in print, they are 
nicely got up, there are plenty of plates and illustrations and all that, but 
I start hungry in the morning and go to bed hungry for all the trouble due 
to reading these publications. Sir, publications will not do. Come with 
me to the field, work with me in the field, show me if any of your theories 
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can lead to any substantial result, and then I can congratulate you. I can 
never forget, Sir, what Mr. Anstead, sometime a Director of Agriculture in 
Madras, told us about the labours of the Agricultural Commission. There 
was a gentleman employed in the Government of India by the name of 
Mr. James Mackenna. Years ago, he brought out a book which is now 
sold by the Government Printing Department at four annas. He wrote in 
that pamphlet a great many things about agriculture. He was Imperial 
Adviser in Agriculture to the Government of India or some such thing. 
Now, you go through the report of the Royal Commission on Agriculture. 
It contains exactly the same proposals as were made by Mr. Mackenna. 
If you compare them, paragraph by paragraph, putting them in parallel 
columns, there is not much wisdom brought out by the Royal Commission 
on Agriculture except perhaps in the matter of this Imperial Council of 
Agricultural Research. What have they done ? Sir, I do not wan 4 - go 
into these matters now. The fact of the matter is that unemployment does 
not exist among the agriculturists beyond the fact stated by my friend, 
Mr. Joshi, that the agricultural population has not got employment for four 
or five months in the year. But how are you going to raise wages. There 
is no real unemployment. What he really means is to find out some means 
of subsidiary employment for these agricultural people and thereby add to 
their income. That question, however, is not relevant to the Resolution at 
all. 


Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer (Rolnlkund and Kumaon Divisions: Non-Muham- 
madan Rural) : How is it not relevant ? 

Raja Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar: The Resolution refers to “increas- 
ing unemployment and reduction of wages". Now, the reduction of wages 
necessarily follows when there is nothing that a man, who wants his wages, 
produces. I will not labour the point What T would respectfully submit 
is that this Resolution is a very good one, in order to raise an academic dis- 
cussion. But we are not here concerned with academic questions at all 
Economic inquiries are verv good, siatisties are much better, but the 
conclusions of economists eh »r»cre day by dav During my own lifetime, 
T have known four economic theories regarding so many problems of life 
that you do not know, when you go io bed, whether, before you get up 
in the morning, those theories will not be exploded bv some fresh economic 
gentleman So, I would say “save us from these things. Find out the 
men who know the iob and get them to make inquiries" I promise within 
one month the real economic condition of the country will be revealed and 
all these gentlemen in the Go\ eminent of Tndia are quite competent to do 
it. You do not want to bring out experts from overseas You do not want 
to join them w r ith our own experts Do not waste time. You ask your 
own people who are here After all, tliov have not got so very much work, 
and on some other occasion T may have to refer to that; put them to do it. 
Find out if there is anv griev nice which you can remedy instead of 
appointing (V.rumiHees which .»s tint cvnie said, are only round about ways 
of finding out what everybody know r s. They are absolutely no good what- 
soever, and, so far as this Resolution is concerned, I am perfectly sure, 
it t ikes us neither here no** there 

Mr. K. P. Thamuan (West Coast and Nfigirisi Non-Muhammadan 
Rural)’ Sir., as mv friend, Mr. B. Das, said, this Resolution is very wide 
irt its scope embracing as it does unemployment in agriculture, industries 
and among the middle classes and also the reduction of wages among all 
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these classes of labourers. Sir, personally I attach more importance to the 
increase in unemployment than to the reduction of wages. I would prefer 
a reduction in wages to a reduction of hands employed. In these bad days, 
it is sufficient if one gets any employment. Of course a reduction by a 
few annas, say a couple of annas, in the wages a man earns may be a very 
hard thing, so far as he is concerned, but so long as he gets something, he 
can carry on with it. Therefore, during the short space at my disposal, 

I propose to deal with the unemployment question alone. 

As my friend, Mr. Joshi, said, no reliable statistics are available on this 
subject. There has been no census of employment or unemployment, or 
production or wages in this country. Many schemes for the collection of 
statistics have been thought over from 1925, but neither the Government 
of India nor the Local Governments have done anything in this matter. 
Of course we had the Economic Enquiry of 1925, then the Salter Beport 
and now Messrs. Bowley and Bobertson are collecting facts. But I have 
a suspicion that these facts will prove more useful for Government in 
order to find avenues of increased taxation than for doing anything else. 
Sir, if you and I live for a couple of years, lam sure, we will find that, on 
the basis of the report of Messrs. Bowley and Bobertson, specific proposals 
for imposition of fresh taxes will be put forward. As regards unemnlovment, 
there was the Washington Convention about information, statistical and 
otherwise, regarding unemployment and measures to be taken to meet it 
to be supplied to the International Labour Office every three months That 
Convention was ratified bv this Legislative Assembly in the year 1921, hut 
no action was taken on the alleged ground that there was no unemployment. 
If you will refer to the proceedings of the International Labour Proceedings, 
you will find that the Japanese delegate made fun of our representative, 
Sir Atul Chatterjee, for not doing anything, on the ground that there was 
no unemployment in this country. Sir, this paucity of information makes 
it difficult to assess unemployment at the nrescnt time and to ascertain 
the rate at which it has been growing. Sir Visveswaraya says at page 6 in 
his book “Unemployment in India”: 

**A rough estimate puts tba number of unemployed m Tndii at 40 milbon and the* 
total number of pe^on*? from in^uttm rnf food clothing and ^ho^ter even 

judged by the low Indian standards, cannot possibly be less than a hundred million . 99 

Sir, it is a very dismal figure For all I know it is not an overdrawn 
picture. As mv Honourable friend, Mr. Joshi, said there are many 
indies tions to enable us to assess to some extent to the nature of the un- 
employment. Ho hss already quoted trade figures to show the reduction 
in the exports of this country T, therefore, do not propose to deal with 
ihat. Then, Sir, as regards agriculture my Honourable friend, Baja 
Bahadur Krishnamachariar, said that there has not been any reduction of 
unemployment among the agricultural labourers. Sir, I hold a different 
view. There has been a distinct reduction in the number of the unemployed 
agricultural, labourers In this country, more than 75 per cent, of the 
people subsist on agriculture. By the very nature of agricultural operations 
and conditions prevailing in this country, we have got more labourers than 
are required, and agriculture has to support more people than it can afford 
to support. 

Bala Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar: Not labourers, but their depend- 
ents also. We have got a sufficient number of labourers. That is the 
trouble, 
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Mr. K. P. Thampan: A labourer earns his wageB, not only to support 
himself, but his wife and children also. Unless the country becomes more 
industrial, or, in other words, more industries are estabhshed, the problem 
of unemployment can never be solved. At page 13, Sir Visvesvaraya says: 

‘‘Agriculture is a necessary industry in every country, but no nation in modem 
times tius grown iich fioin agiicultuial jjunsuita alone . In India the pressure of the 
population on land has been growing steadily and, under the primitive methods of 
cultivation still practised, the economic law of diminishing returns has begun to 
operate. The Montagu-Chcliusford iieport characterises agriculture in India as a 
precarious occupation. Tnere is no prout to be made troin it aud the indebteuness of 
the peasantry is growing. A comparison of the census figures between 1911 and 1931 
shows that, while Western nations and Japan have been concentrating on industries and 
trade, India has been growing moie and more predominantly agricultural. 

in spite of her vast agiicultural resources and the enormous increase in population, 
the rural population of the United States of America has remained practically stationaiy 
since 1900, but nevertheless, on account of the adoption of machinery and rationalization 
methods, the production from agriculture lias gone on increasing, it is on record that 
since the World War. farm production in the United State** of America has increased 
50 per cent, more lapidly than population. 

In the year 1900, the income from industries in the United States was about equal 
to that from agriculture. 13 ul since 1900 that country has so developed and expanded 
her industries that m a normal yeai the value of industrial products is about four t&met 
that derived from agriculture. Similarly, it is on leco’d that Japan increased product- 
ion from industries from one billion yen in 1914, that is, before the War, to nearly 
seven billion yen by the year 19^6. (Since then 1 need hardly say what industrial 
expansion Japan has made.) These instances bear eloquent testimony to the 
predominant position industries occupy in the economic life of every progressive 
nation and how much India has lost in recent years by inattention to industrial develop- 
ment.** 

This is a very important matter which 1 will commend to the 
attention of the Government of India. Our agricultural conditions are 
still deteriorating. According to the census report, the mean density 
per square mile in India rose from 174 in 1911 to 195 m 1931. This is 
on total area. According to Agricultural Statistics of British India, Volume 
I, page (iii), the proportion of the net aiea sown to the total area is only 
34' 3 per cent., that is, about one-third. So the mean density per square 
mile of sown area will be about three times more than the census figures, 
that is, about 600 per square mile. The nature of agricultural work, 
depending on seasons and monsoons, leaves enormous gaps in employ- 
ment: 

“In the Madras Presidency, on one-crop land the agriculturist works for only five 
months in the year, and on two-crop land only for about eight months.’* 

That is the view of T)r. Gilbert Slater. All this goes to show increasing 
unemployment or under-employment amongst the agricultural workers. 

“The agricultural population, according to vera Anstev, is still subject to occasional 
but periodic unemployment, termed famines, as well as, at all times, to under 
employment. ** 

The figures of agricultural experts furnish very strong indications that, 
owing to fall in export, the number of unemployed in agriculture must have 
gone up. 

Now, Sir, T come to industries. The statistics of factories in British 
India refer, of course, only to the factories under the Factories Act and 
leave out of account the unregulated and cottage industries which together 
employ many more than the factories under the Factories Act. Still these 
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figures afford valuable indications of the shrinkage in employment. The 
total number of workers in regulated factories in the year 1929 was 
1,553,169, and in the year 1932, it was 1,419,711, while the number of 
factories in the year 1929 was 8,129 and, in the year 1932, it was 8,241. 
So, it will be seen that while the number of factories did increase during 
the four years by 112, the number of labourers employed has fallen very 
much. 


Equally valuable indications are afforded by the figures of those em- 
ployed in the mines. The total number of workers in the mines in the 
year 1929 was 269,701 and, in the year 1932, it w*as 204, 058. Among the 
railway staff (superior and subordinate, including labourers), the number 
of employed in the year 1929-30 was 817,733 and, in the year 1931-32, it 
w r as 730,219. It is noteworthy that the mileage of railways in 1929-30 was 
41,724, but, in 1931-32, it was 42,813 — an increase over 1,000 miles. 

I will now refer to the state of employment in factories and their general 
conditions. According to the Indian Textile Journal , Bombay, November 
1933 issue, out of a total number of 84 mills in Bombay, no few'er than 31 
have been closed since January, 1933. The Ourrimbhovs and the Sassoon 
group of mills had to be closed. There has been a stoppage of 22 to 37 
per cent, of the spindles and 14 to 30 per cent, of looms. A note appearing 
in the Times of India of the 31st November, 1933, states that the output of 
yarn and woven goods in January, 1933, was 24,679,000 lbs. and 20,915,000 
lbs., respectively, as against 22,810,000 lbs. of yarn and 18,398,000 lbs. 
of woven goods in July, 1933. Unemployment among cotton mill operatives 
in Bombay has been estimated to be in the neighbourhood of 45,000 at 
the close of the year 1933. It is common knowledge that Government . . . 

Mr. Chairman (Sir Leslie Hudson): The Honourable Member’s time is 
up. 


Mr. K. P. Thampan: Sir, I shall close. The unemployment among 
middle class people has been referred to by Mr. Das. I am sorry, time does 
not permit me to suggest means for meeting the situation. It is a problem 
that can be tackled and it is up to the Government to do it as soon as 
possible. 

Mr. C. S. Ranga Iyer: Sir, tny Honourable friend, Mr. Thampan, has, 
I believe, almost replied to the Leader of the Centre Party. It is a pleasure 
to listen to the Baja Bahadur, whether it is on legal matters or on social 
matters or on matteis relating to unemployment and, with his versatile 
genius he sometimes labours to evolve almost w’hat seems logical. But still 
I do not think he w T as really grasping the seriousness of the issue which 
Mr. Joshi has raised. No one in this House, not even the Baja Bahadur 
who has a practical side, \ admit, to Ins-life, could hate accused Mr. Joshi 
of indulging in an “academic discussion” or bringing forward a theoretical 
proposition. I was a litth astonished that the Leader of the Centre Party, 
with the responsibility attaching to his position, should have dismissed this 
Resolution as having raised an academic discussion. The question of un- 
employment in the country is not academic and the political developments 
in the country w T ould not have been so serious but for the unemployment 
question. I believe It is a fact that the unemployed in the country swelled 
the patriotic procession which marched into the prison as Pandit Jawahar 
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Lai Nehru himself has said in one of his recent utterances, rather sensa- 
tional, but full of sense in certain parts of that utterance — this time he 
did not go alter a series of what I may call the switch- back sensations, at 
any rate not in that particular speech. He said, so long as there is the 
unemployment problem, the problem of the landless and the unemployed, 
the politician, with an ideal, will always have workers. 1 want, bir, to 
attack the problem from that point of view. I do not want the unemployed 
or the workless to be exploited even by the politician. I want to cut olf 
the fuel that feeds the agitation and, therefore, I hope, when the Raja 
Bahadur rises in his seat again to attack a problem like this, he will not 
call it academic. Associated as Mr. Joshi has been with the labour move- 
ment in the country, he can speak with greater authority than anyone in 
this House on the non-official side about labour unemployment. 

Raja Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar: I deny that. 

Mr. G. S. Ranga Iyer: The Raja Bahadur denies that. It is very easy 
to deny, but I deny to Baja Bahadur the experience that Mr. Joshi has 
got of association with industrial and labour workers. Mr. Joshi created 
relief to the labour people in this mount ry, he created labour organisations * 
in this country and the very fact that the Government have felt compelled 
year after year, Assembly after Assembly , to have Air. Joshi represented in 
this House and abroad for important labour discussions, an honour that 
has not fallen to the Baja Bahadur, is positive proof that Mr. Joshi is a 
greater authority on the question of labour than the Baja Bahadur can 
ever be. 

Raja Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar: T am sorrv my Honourable friend 
referred to the Government’s position. The Government in this country 
always listens to the man wdio shouts the loudest, reason or no reason, and 
the reason why Mr. Joshi has been nominated time after time is that he is 
the self -constituted leader of the labour party, and it was just as well to 
silencing him. 

Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer: When arguments are feeble, cheap accusations 
are easy, and even the Government can be cheaply accused of yielding to 
the agitator, to the loudest shouter. 

[At this stage, Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) 
resumed the Chair.] 

But the very fact that Government had sot the entire machinery of 
repression to put down the loudest shouter shows that the Government 
&re not made of soft clay, and if the Government have been compelled to 
have Mr. Joshi in this House, Assembly after Assembly, it is wholly and 
Solely because Mr. Joshi has identified himself w T itli the labour movement 
as no one in or outside this House has identified himself, and, if only the 
Baja Bahadur had studied the constitutional side of labour representation 
and the recommendations in the Simon Report, he would have found that 
Government have been obliged and will be obliged in .future to give adequate 
representation to labour, because the representation of labour by Mr. Joshi, 
though effective so far as his work goes, is inadequate so far as the number 
is concerned. (Hear, hear.) 1 will not allow any charge against Mr. Joshi 
to pass unchallenged even if it emanates from the Baja Bahadur. As for 
“the aeademic discussion”, when the Honourable the Government Member 
speaks, it will be found that even the Government do not think that the 
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problem of unemployment in this country is an academic one. Sir, the 
trouble in this country is its over-population. Wherever there is over- 
population, wherever there is an excess of population, unemployment be- 
comes a very difficult problem to tackle. 

Raja Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar: Birth control. 

Mr. O. S. Ranga Iyer: The Raja Bahadur, with his usual sense of 
humour, advocates birth control. 

Mr. B. Das: Does religion allow it? 

Raja Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar: I forgot to mention it in my speech. 

Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer: That is one solution and, 1 am glad, the Raja 
Bahadur acknowledges in a whisper just now that he forgot about it. If, 
instead of treating this problem as academic, had he preached birth control, 
had he pleaded lor promoting organisations and propaganda for birth control 
all over the country, at any rate he would have pointed the way to 
reducing the population that is abnormally increasing in the country. 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt (Burdwan Division: Non-Muhammadan Rural): 
What about Mr. Jadhav's -Bill for legalising miscarriages? 

Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer: I am sure, that is a matter which will interest 
my Honourable friend. But the trouble about the unemployment in this 
country is the joint family system. 1 admit it is rapidly dying out, but still 
the instinct is there, the tradition is there. There is my Honourable 
friend, the Raja Bahadur, for instance, with probably 50 lakhs in gilt-edged 
securities but even he has poor relations and even he feels that he must 
maintain his poor relations.. But all are not rich. There may be some 
earning members in families and they feel that it is their duty to feed 
their dependants. 

Raja Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar: All honour to them. 

Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer: That is the tradition of this country and the 
result is that the family system leads to the pauperisation of all concerned. 
I had already said how over-crowding leads to chronic unemployment. I 
now say how the family system leads to the unemployment problem. 
These things can be attacked only by the propagandist and by the social 
worker and not so much by the (Government themselves. Where the 
Government can be of help is where Mr. Joshi deals with the workers 
of the country, and, here, Sir, the Government can help a great deal the 
cottage industrialist. The Raja Bahadur talked, in a lighter vein, I should 
think, about people being unemployed, — agricultural people for certain 
parts of the ^ear. But if the Government help the cottage industrialist, 
because India lives in the villages, then, I am certain, that the misery 
of unemployment will be considerably alleviated. Time was when our 
cottage industries flourished, for reasons that I need not go into now. For 
the very obvious reason that we are living in an age of machines, in a 
chemical age, the cottage industrialists have perished practically. In a 
country like India, 1 think what we want is really not an expansion of 
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mills, not an overcrowding of workers in the slums of Bombay and 

Calcutta, but replanning the entire system of industrialisation and capitali- 
sation. I would rather say that in future we had small factories 
in village centres which would feed with the necessiry things 

groups of villagers in the neighbourhood of that factory. The 

small factory system, if introduced into this country on a large 

scale, instead of going on with the muHiplication of mih or the 
feeding of mills with tariffs, more tariffs and still more tariffs — if, instead 
of that, we replan the industrial life of this country according to circum- 
stances and according to the necessities of the people, the problem of 
unemployment will be really and truly attacked. Sir, I believe it is the 
custom here and elsewhere to mention the case of the United States of 
America But the United States of America has an unemployment pro- 
blem. Yet it is not so largely peopled as India. It is ouv population 

problem that has got to be attacked. It is again the problem of seeing 

than industrial life did not empty out the villages, but that viTasre life 
progressed side by side with industrial life Sir, we want really a new 

economic plan and not the application of plans of other countries not 

oomparable to our own country in various aspects of life. 

Mr. B. V. Jadhav: Sir, I heartily supnort the Resolution moved by 
my Honourable friend, Mr Joshi The Resolution takes a very wide 
view. Tt savs "to protect +he workers in the country asrainst increasing 
unemployment" He does not circumscribe the word "workers ’ to the 
labourers in factories onlv He says unemployment is rampant among 
the workers of the conntr\ and he includes certainly every sort of worker, 
namelv, the agricultural worker and other workers well. Mr. Joshi was 
unfortunate tv opposed bv Raja Bahadur Krishnamachariar, because l 
fbink these two gentVmenl have been holding opposite views. Their points 
of view are different Mr Joshi is a worker among the factory labourers 
nnd he knows their difficulties and tbeir asnirations The Raia Bahadur 
is also well conversant with the difficulties of a"ri cultural labour, but, 
at the same time, the Raia Bahadur is a capitalist and he views every- 
thing from a capitalist point of view 

Ba]a Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar: What is a capitalist? 

Mr B. V. Jadhav: The Raia Bahadur asks me what is a capitalist 
r sha 1 ! only sav, "Man, know thyself". The Raja Bahadur himself is a 
capitalist. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh AVTu/affarnur mm Obamnaran* Non-Muham- 
madan): He may be a wealthy man, but how is he a capitalist? 

Mr. B. V. Jadhav: There is not much difference between the wealthv 
man and the capitalist He is a capitalist and he has got the capitalist 
point of view and, therefore, the Raja Bahadur advocates that the wages 
should be out down 

Raja Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar: 1 never said anythin? of the sort,, 
because I could never maintain my agricultural labour without paying 
them adequate wages. 

Mr. B. Y. Jadhav: The Raja Bahadur is willing to pav adeouate wages, 
his scale of adequacy is quite different from Mr. Joshi’s scale of 
adequacy. The point of view of Mr, Joshi is quite different from the 
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point of view of the Raja Bahadur. So the Raja Bahadur will concede 
that an agricultural labourer should have adequate wages. But his defini- 
tion of adequacy is quite different. If if is enough to keep body and soul 
together, perhaps that will satisfy the Raja Bahadur's conscience. But 
the ideal of Mr. Joshi is quite different. Mr Joshi thinks that a labourer 
. should get such wages as would keep himself and his wife and children 
in comfort and also will enable him to educate his children. Tf the wages 
rise to such a scale, then, of course, the eondition of the labourer will 
improve and. at the same time, the labourer will have a better purchasing 
power and other industries will also thrive. Agriculture itself will benefit 
from such a change in the labourer’s condition. Agricultural produce 
will command a better price and in that wav agriculture also will benefit 
The principle of paving the labourer less and less is a capitalist principle, 
that is a capitalist point of view. 

Mr. G. Morgan (Bengal : European) : That is gone. 

> ; 

Mr. B. V. Jadhav: It has "one fortunately out of European countries, 
but. not < r one out of Tndia. The English nation at one time held that 
view and, as mv friend. Mr Morgan, savs that principle is gone from 
there. It has left England no doubt, and tbe reason whv that principle 
was abandoned bv England was that the Labour Partv there became 
stronger and stronger and, therefore, tbe Chancellor of the Exchequer 
could not, refuse tbe demand For adequate, wages. England has now 
adopted the svstern of the minimum standard uqige. Tndia is still "ropning 
or still erovellino- in the old capitalist wavs. For instance, mv Honourable 
friend, Mr. Modv, is not here, but the millowners in Bombay and other 
places are Wing to reduce wages as far as possible. They snv that they 
capnot afford to nav so much Had the*' been prudent enough, had they 
utilised their untold wealth dun'n" the boom davs in a better wav, the 
condition of the mill industn and the eondition of labour would, of course, 
have been different. T told tbe House the other dav what the condition 
of Japanese labour was at this time. Thev bad verv "ood housing arrange- 
ments : the Bombfu mill labourers and Ibo mill labourers of Abmedahad 
and other places have not got anv housin" arrangement, made for them 
at ill. The millowners have not paid anv attention to that. The nrnuor 
feeding of the labourers also is taken care of in Japan. The Indian 
emulovers of bihnnr do not look to this side of tbe nuestion Therefore, 
the labourers of Jimp are contented and are more comfortable and hanuv. 
Tb« labourers of Tndia ire verv much worse off, and we see tbit mill after 
mill is being closed and, therefore, unemplovment among the labourers is 
increasing. TTnemnlovmcnt amongst tbe agricultural labourers also is 
increasm". Bui the reason i* that some of the middlemen who deanised 
work fmd that their ipenme has gone down considerably and therefore, 
unless they work in the field* thev cannot "et sufficient food and, there- 
fore, more men are goinrr to labour in tbe fields and there, is consentient 
rise in unemnlovrnont. This "rnwiu" unomnlovnm'nt among the labouring 
classes both ^rieultuml ind factory labour, is a "rent, menace: and, along 
with this, *here is imem, *o\ ment amon" thp educated clisses. T need 
not. sav much <Y,* Yu it is the duty of the Rtote 1o see that, 

a man who is wiP'p" to iwlf with* hiq hands, should not. go bungrv and, 
therefore, in England and in western countries, unemplovment. insurance 
h&B been started' 'and the unemployed there, cfwti claim, as a matter of right, 
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some daily dole. Some such system is necessary for India, because India 
has got a much larger number of people who are willing to labour, but, air 
the same time, cannot get work. It is the duty of the State to provide 
work or to pay unemployment dole, and, therefore, I support 4 this Besolu- 
tion, because "it calls upon the Government to find out means how to* 
employ this large number of people. My friend, the Baja Bahadur, says 
that India is over-populated and, therefore, this over-population 

Baja Bahadur Gk Krishnamachariar: I did not say that: Mr. Joshi said 
that and referred to birth control: or. if not Mr. Joshi, Mr. Bangs Iyer 
said it. 

Mr. B. V. Jadhav: I am sorry I made that statement: at any rate, 
the Baja Bahadur admits that there is over-population and prescribes 
the remedy 

Baja Bahadur Ck Krishnamachariar: I do not admit anything of the 
sort. I just referred to the whole thing sarcastically. 

Mr. B. Jadhav: The Baja Bahadur at all events suggested a remedy 
and I think it is up to the Baja Bahadur to provide funds for the pro- 
pagation of that idea 

Baja Bahadur Gk Krishnamachariar: But that is not true. I said I am 
attacking that. 

Mr. B. V. Jadhav: The Baja Bahadur may be old, but he is still 
young enough to imbibe ideas. My friend, Mr. Amar Nath Dutt, inter- 
jected a few minutes ago, when my friend, Mr. Banga Iyer, was speaking, 
and he was very curious to know about my Bill. But, as that Bill has 
not yet been before this Assembly, I do not think it will be right to 
speak about it. I whole-heartedly support the proposal of my friend, Mr. 
Joshi, that the hours of work should be reduced. Something of this sort 
Is being attempted in a new Bill which is before this House, and, when 
it comes up for discussion, I shall have to say something about it. 1 
agree with him also that Government ought to take some legal measures 
to put a limit upon the dividends that are paid in times of boom and 
that legislation ought also to be taken in hand to limit the profits of 
managing agents. The managing agency system in Bombay and in other 
places has been doing a great deal of real harm to the industries and r 
therefore, Government ought to put certain restrictions beyond which the 
agents and the shareholders should not profit. The capitalist is entitled 
to a moderate profit, but he ought not to profiteer, and it will be proper 
tor the State to stop profiteering. For this purpose, the Indian Com- 
panies Act will have to be amended, and I urge upon Government the 
necessity of taking up this measure. The Indian Companies Act re- 
quires amendment very badly and Government ought not to keep this 
thing back. Government ought to allow a certain amount of money to 
be spent for doing this necessary drafting work. At the same time. 1 
must point out that in another direction also, for instance, the insurance 
business also is taking away about Bs. 10 crores every year from India 
to foreign countries as premia and as bonuses and profits on insurance. 
This sort of invisible drain ought to be curtailed as much as possible and. 
for this purpose, the insurance law also requires to be gone into and 
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jgevised according to the requirements of the present time. If the *f>re- 
suit insurance law be examined, it will bo found that the companies 
registered in India have certain restrictions put upon them: they have to 
deposit certain amounts of money with Government and they have to 
submit accounts, and so on; but a Company, registered in a foreign 
country, is free to come here and carry on business and to spoil the 
business of the indigenous companies 


Mr. G. Morgan: Does that cause more unemployment? 


Mr. B. V. Jadhav: This state of things is not very good for the 
country, the country ought to care more for their own nationals than 
for outsiders: at all events, in fairness one may say that the outsiders 
should get the treatment which the nationals of the country get. I do 
not mean to s.iv that tin 1 foreigners should bo penalised, but at all events 
the ioruginrs ought to be treated on a footing of reciprocity and the 
foreigner of a particular country should get the same treatment as he 
gives to the nationals of tins country in his own country; and, therefore, 
the insurance law also requires revision and I call upon the Government 
to make provision for cm#* iditmv on ih it account also. These two laws, 
til ' Indian (Vmpaiiis A<*t *md the insurance law, require thorough revi- 
sion very badly and therefore, this matter ought to he taken in h n ed 
verv urgently, This revision of the insurance law has sonic bearing upon 
unemployment, because the persons who are employed in the canvassing 
of business on this side will get more and more employment under Indian 
companies and thus provide more employment for the people of this 
country. 

The TTonourable the finance Member congratulates himself on the 
sound policy of finance that is being adopted by the Government of 
tins country, in 4 sole care is to balance the Budget and, in keeping to 
that prii cipio, ho sometimes is very ruthless. The peak of taxation has 
b< en readied and lln* taxpayers are now groaning under the burden, es- 
pecially wlun tluir imonio lies gone down considerably. The in 

this oisp is to cut down expenditure, but Government are nob willing to do 
it. The services '»{ ,1 country ought to be paid in proportion to the pmse 
of that eoimtr’ Our pui^e is getting enmtier mid emptier day by day. 
Our people are »t able to pay tax'*s which are praclic ilh exacted from 
thorn. The laud revenue is not pud out of tin* income, but it is paid 
on I. of eanitil or out of savings of past years. The landlords will bear 
hstimonv to tint fact. Tin’s may eo on for a yiv»r or two, but, if that 
side 1/ nffips continues for a longer poiiod, then it will be very difficult# 
for Gin 4 mini >t to re di °' 1 even the land revenue, and, therefore I think 
jt is hi «b time Unit G ermr out should devise wavs and means to curtail 
th« nchu ; niQt . nive cvi enditu To quote an instance from Japan. The 

proem lion of the sal v r i the low st paid officer or a clerk and the 

hi "host. piid officer is w*w snrll, while* in Tndia the disparity is as much 
,s n hmvh-el lories a .id in s,,n*n taf-i s it is tw r o hundred times. The 
highest officer of Govern lumt ?( is n pelary nearly 2 VX) times as much as 
the snbrv of the low<<’t el *’k. This is not a very good thine. The 

proportion in tli offic 1 r ‘Hvy hi Japan is verv moderate, and, there- 

fore, the s^rrn* pri? emlo '? follow d in the factories as well as in Gov- 
ernment offices. In the failures also a labourer get's a very decent salary 
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and the supervisor or jobber or the weaving master gets a little more, and 
the manager of the mill gets a little more, but not very high salaries, 
and in that way Japan has been able to organise her industry on a very sound 
and economic basis. In the same way, Japan has organised her services, 
and the proportion of salaries is much lower there. India is a very much 
■poorer country than Japan, and, therefore, I think the scale of salaries 
Bhould be very much lowered to suit our purse. If the general expendi- 
ture of the country is reduced, it will help to solve the unemployment 
problem to a great extent, because the taxation will have to be lowered 
then. Now, all Local Governments have been thinking of giving remis- 
sions in land revenue to the extent of 12 to 25 per cent, and I think that, 
when once that remission is given, it will have to be a permanent remission, 
and, therefore, a reduction in the revenues of tho provinces is urgently 
necessary. For that very reason, the provinces will have to cut down 
their expenditure ruthlessly, and, the sooner they dc it, the better will 
it be for them and for the country as a whole. Sir, I whole-heartedly 
support the Resolution moved by my friend, Mr. Joshi. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The House 
now stands adjourned till 11 O’clock tomorrow morning. 

The Assembly then adjourned till Eleven of the Clock on Wednesday, 
the 81st January, 1934. 
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The Assembly met in the Assembly Chamber of the Council House at 
Eleven of the Clock, Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham 
Chetty) in the Chair. 


STATEMENTS LAID ON THE TABLE. 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig (Home Member): Sir, I lay on the table, 
the information promised in reply to part (b) of Mr. S. C. Mitra's starred 
question No. 1067, on the 21st November, 1933. 


Married Ladies Employed in the Government of Tndia Offices. 

*1067. 119 married ladies were employed in the Posts and Telegraphs Department 
and 34 in the Government of Tndia Secretariat and Attached Offices at headquarters. Of 
the latter three were temporary and one was officiating. 


Mr. P. R. Rau (Financial Commissioner, Railways): Sir, I lay on the 
table : 

(?) the information promised in reply to starred question No. 252 
asked by Seth Haji Abdoola Haroon on the 31st August, 1933 
(ii) the information promised in reply fo starred question No. 600 
asked by Mr. A. Das on the 4th September, 1933; and 

(iif) the information promise'! in reply to the second part of starred 
question No. 1397, asked by Air. S. G. Jog, on the 12th 
December, 1933. 


Paucity of Muslims in the Medical Department of the North Western 

Railway . 

*252. (rt) Government have seen the article referred to. 

(b) Government are unable to •supplement the information regarding the communal 
eomposifinn of railway staff contained in the annual administration reports published 
hv the TSaihvnv Board with information regarding individual offices or departments. 

(c) No The permanent Chief Medical ind Health Officer is a European. During 
l ,; s absence on lea\e foy 6 months in 1933 the post was held by a Hindu. 

The Per^oird isf ant is an Anglo-Tndmn During his sickness for a month in 
1°T5, his place \\a* taken temporality by a Hindu. 

The Office Superintendent and the three Head Clerks are Hindus. 

(d) During the months of May and .Tune 19.33 which presumably are the months to 

which the article in the ‘Pilot’ of Amritsar dated the 9th July. 1933. refers, no per-, 
mnnent Assistant Surgeons were appointed. Two Assistant Surgeons were temporarily 
appointed, from the list of candidates recommended for appointment by a Selection 
Board, in leave vacancies for periods of 2 months and about 6 months respectively, 
hut their temporary services have since been terminated. One of these was a Sikh and 
the other a Hindu. f 
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No recruitment of outsiders for the post of Sub* Assistant Surgeons has been made. 
Presumably the article refers to 4 men seconded by the Inspector General of Civil 
Hospitals, Punjab, to replace certain Sub-Assistant Surgeons who reverted to civil 
duty. In respect of these men the AJ^ent, North Western Railway, had m> choice in 
the matter of their selection. These men had several years previous service in the 
Punjab Civil Medical Department. 

(e) Does not arise. 

(/) The Agent, North Western. Railway reports that in the recruitment of medical 
staff for the North Western Railway steps are taken to ensure that the orders contained 
in paragraph 62(1 V) of the Rules for the recruitment and training of subordinate 
staff on State-managed Railways, are complied with. Copies of these rules are in the 
Library of the House. 

As regards the superior staff the policy laid down, viz., to reserve 33^ per cent, of the 
vacancies for the redress of marked communal inequalities in all fresh recruitment, is 
followed by Government in the case of Medical Department on the North Western 
Railway as well. 


Status of Teachers of the East Indian Railway Indian Schools. 

*600. The Agent, East Indian Railway has reported that he is not aware of any 
appeals addressed to him by teachers of E. I. Railway schools not having been 
actually put up to him for orders and that it is understood that such a course is 
always necessary. 


Wklfvrk Scheme on the East Indian Railway. 

*1397. (n) The Agent, East Indian Railway reports that during the period 1st April, 
1933, to the 30th November, 1933, the area committees at Balamau and Shahjahanpur 
had two sittings each while the area committees at Moradabad Bareilly and Lhaksar 
did not bold any meetings as they had no subjects for discussion. 

(b) and (r). I lay on the table a copy of the proceedings of the meetings held by 
the area committees at Balamau and Shahjahanpur. 


Proceedings of Area Welfare Committee meeting held at Balamau at 11-0 hours on 15th 

May 1933 . 

Present. 

1, Mr. D, L. Chaturvedi, I. O, W., Hardoi Chairman. 

2. Mr. A. H. Shah, P. W. I., Sandila . Member. 

3. Mr. Beni Ram, Station Master, HRI., . Member. 

4. Mr. Mohammed Hanif, S. M. 0., BLM. . Member. 

5. Jodha Mate, P. W. I., Sitapur . . Member. 

Agenda . Divl . Supdts. Orders . 

Re. Festival Bays, — The Engineering Lower Paid 1 I see no good reason for ex 

Qu (t U - _ • i !• i • , i ii. Pm . . ■ 


Staff has grievance.* against the festival days 
countod against the rest and request that these 
should be treated as holidays. 

The Member his boon explained that this is not per- 
missible in any other Department and as such 
the Engineering Staff is hot entitled to it. 


tonding the number of holi- 
days, mentioned below, 
which do not count against 
fortnightly rest. 

1 day Holy 
1 day Dewali 

1 day Dasehra For Hindus, 
i day Ganga 
Ashnan, 1 



/ ‘ STATEMENTS LAID ON THE TABLE. 

Agenda. Divl. Supdt.'s Orders— contd. 

-2. Application of Bdbu Sri Ramji Srivastava re. ^ 

leave without pay . — In forwarding herewith the 1 day Id. I 

application (with 10 enclosures) of Babu Sri | 

Ramji Srivastava the Committee is of opinion 1 day Bakrid. )-For Muham i- 
that the request is a genuine one and must be | dans, 

given due consideration There being no appa- 1 day Moharram | 
rent reason to deprive the man of his dues, J 

2. Appeal is being sent to D. S., 
Allahabad for a final decision. 

3. Member of Area Welfare Committee . — Wilayat (C. & 3. Noted. 

W.) fitter at Balamau has been elected as a nomi- 
nated member from the C. & W. Staff in place of 
Saddhoo retired from service. 

B. B. Goswami, C. & W. Clerk, has been elected as a 
nominated member from the traffic department 
in place of B. F. Lakhtakia Late F. S. M. trans- 
ferred from this Area. 

(Sd.) 

Chairman, 

A* W C. Balamau. 



•Proceedings of the Area Welfare Committee Meeting at Balamau at 10-40 hours on 0th 

August 1933. 

Present. 

1 . Mr. D. L. Chaturvedi, I. O. W., Hardoi . Chairman. 

2. Mr. A. H. Shah, P. W. I., Sandila . . Member. 

3. Mr. Beni Ram, Station Master, Hardoi . Member. 

4. Mr. Mohammed Hanif, S. M. C., Balamau Member. 

5. Mr. Jodha Mate, O. W. I., Sitapur . Member. 

Absbn r. 

6. Mr. Wilayat, C. & W. Fitter, Balamau . Member. 

7. Mr. B. B. Goswami, C. & W. Clerk, Member. 

Balamau. 

Agenda. Divisional Superintendent's Order ; 

1. Re, Pallisading. — The provision of a pallisading This is not justified, 
between the transhipment dead end Siding and 
the staff quarters right up to the East Cabin 
is very strongly recommended as its non-exis- 
tence is most dangerous for the children of the 
staff in particular and the staff in general. This 
question had been moved by this Committee 
and the resolutions were sent on 4th April 1932 
but due to single opinion of the late Station 
Master, Balamau (R. N. Misra) the matter had 
been dropped. This point had been re -raised by 
the present Station Master, Sub- Assistant 
Surgeon, Balamau and all other staff living that 
side. 
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Agenda . Divisional Superintendent's Order 

— oontd. 

2. District Board Tax. — There are about 185 mem- The Railway Board have deoid- 

bers of the Railway staff residing at B. L. M. ed not to start any new 
and it is generally felt that there is no facility Railway School as this is con- 
for providing Education to their children, sidered to be a job of the 
The Committee is of opinion that provision be Local Government. The Dis- 
made foraprimiry English School. This can trict Board should be address - 
be easily done combined by the Railway and the ed. 

District Board as more than 75 por cent, of the 
staff contribute towards circumstances and 
proporty. 

3. Re. Sanitation ait Balamau.— There is a general The District Board have been. 

complaint of the staff at B. L, AT. ( h it the sanita- approached. 

tion immodi itely outside the Railway Boundary 

is never looked after by the District Poard and 

this leads to spreid of diseisos, Iho cultivation 

is so very closo to the stiff quarters thit to ox- 

pect hoalthy atmosphere is absolutely out of the 

question. The District Board Authorities be 

kindly moved to take nocessary steps very early. 

4. Re. Sals of Meat . — It has been widely represented This is not practicable. 

by the staff at B. L. M. and supported by the 
Sub- Assistant Surgeon, B. L.M., that the moat 
supply that they get from tho unlicensed un 
reliable butchers is injurious for the health. 

The staff cannot but take it ns there is no pro- 
per shop neir by. It is therefore recommended 
that a staff bo provided at tho station to be 
maintained under tho supervision of the S. A. S., 

Balamau. 

5. Re. Dhobi Ghat. — The Committee roquo-jts that [he provision of a Dhobi 

Dhobi Ghat be provided at Balamau so ghat is not justified at 
that it could bo mado uso of by the Dhobies Balamau. 
who would be engaged by tho staff stationed 
hero who feel it necessary. We do however 
propose that tho neceaaary tax bo levied on tho 
Dhobios taking up the work. The S /M., S. A. 

S., and S. P. W. T. stationed at Balamiu strongly 
put up this case for proposal. 

6. Re. First Aid. — Tho Committee recommends that 

Mates under Engineering Doptt. and Fitters 
under Interlocking Doptt. be triino l m 
First Aid so that ttiey cm render immediate 
help to the staff under them in cases of .acci- 
dents. It is further suggested that Quinine 
Pills, Tincluro Iodine and a few bandages bo 
given to them. 


I do not think thoso men are of 
sufficient education to follow 
tlie lo.ituroJ and 'until the 
Medic il Dept, can find time 
to give separate lectures 
brought down to their level of 
understanding nothing can bo 
done, 

<Sd.) 

Chairman, 

A. W. C. Balamau. 


Minutes of a meeting of the Arc* Welfare Committee, Shahfahanpur, held on 12th November 

1033. 

PRESENT. 

Mr. L. C . Dela Croix, Acting Chairman. 

Mr. O. u. Dueasso, Representative of Class I. 

Mr. J. N. ShubbP'wal, Representative of Class yl. 

Mr. Lachmi Narain, Representative of Class II. 



STATEMENTS LAID ON THtt TABLE. 


Ml 


Absent. 


Mr. Mehar Singh, S. P. W. X. transferred. 

Mr a Shahzad Khan, Boiler Maker, Rosa on leave . 
Mr. S. A. Speachly, S. M., SPN transferred . 
Mr. Sri Nath, Eloct. Fitter transferred 


Class VI. 
Class II. 
Chairman. 
Class V. 


As more members wore absent and only four 
members were present they resolved that Mr. I . C. 
Dela Croix to sit as Chairman, till such time the full 
'Strength of membership be obtained. 


Action taken 
by Divisional 
Superintendent *e 
Office. 


2. Voting books be opened for Election of new 
members in place of those transferred. D. S., MB 
to kindly issue orders for election of new members in 
place of those transferred. Meeting terminated with 
.thanks to the Chair. 


2. Instructions 
issued to all 
concerned for 
election of new 
members. 


(Sd.) L. C. DELA CROIX, 

Acting Chairman , A. W. <7. 


A Meeting of Area Welfare Committee , Shahjahanpur , was held on the 17th August 1933 at 
15-00 hours and the following members were present : — 


1. Mr. S. A. Speechly. 

2. C. O. Ducasse 

3. Mr. J. N. Subbarwal 

4. Mr. Lachmi Narain 

5. Mr. Sri Nath Sharma 

1. Mr. Mehar Singh . 

2. Mr. Shahzad Khan 


. . . . Chairman, 

. . . Class I. 

. . . . Class VI. 

. Cla.s II. 

. . . . Class V. 

Absent. 

. Class V. 

. Class II. 


Minutes of Meeting . 


Divisional Superintended? 8 
Order . 


1. Application of B. Hira Lai Mrra, S. M.*s clerk, re 
2 months leave was put up. It was resolved that 
the application bo forwarded to D. S. MB for 
necessary action. It is p pity that the appli- 
cant has not been granted leave, although it is 
32 months gone by. 


2. Mr. Ducasse raised the question of urn ared for 
dogs in the railway colony at Rosa. He ex- 
plained that though the action re destroying 
stray dogs whs taken, but of Jato this object 
has bten lost sight of. It was ro-olved that 
the R. S. F and S. A. S., Rosa, may bo remind- 
ed of D. S. Cir. No. 32 E. of 1932. 


The leave Register shows that 
this man did not apply for 
this leave in 1931 and 1932. 
His application for one 
month received on 13th May 
1933, has beon registered and 
his name noted. His posi- 
tion is 59th at present. He 
will be sparod in turn. 

Tho circular issuod as regards 
Moradabad should upply at 
Rosa and action taken ac- 
cordingly. 


(Sd). 


Chairman, A. W. C., SPN., 

For > Divisional Superintendent, 

Moradabad 



THE IMPERIAL BANK OF INDIA (AMENDMENT) BILL. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Ohetty): The House 
will now resume consideration of the Imperial Bank of India (Amendment)' 
Bill. 

The question is: 

“That clause 15 stand part of the Bill.” 

Mr K. P. Ttaampan (West ('oust and Nilgiris: Non-Muhammadan 
Rural) : Sir, I beg to move : 1 

“That in part ( b ) of sub-clauso (1) of clause 15 of the Bill, for the word ‘sanctiom', 
occurring in the fourth line, the word ‘guarantee' be substituted. 

I pointed out the other day how precarious it would be for the Imperial 
Bank to invest its monies or to give loans or advances on the securities 
authorised by the Indian States. I also pointed out in my speech that 
the word “sanction” did not mean anything. I ask whether the Governor 
General in Council would be prepared to make good the losses which the 
Imperial Bank might suffer on these investments. If the idea was that 
there should be a sanctioning authority, the proper thing would have 
been to make that authority stand guarantee. 

I wish to invite the attention of the House also to another aspect of the 
question. At present we have got a man with considerable banking 
experience as the Finance Member, but under the new r constitution we 
do not know what sort of Finance Minister we shall have. He may be 
a subject of an Indian State and, in that case, it would be easy for him 
to advise the Governor General or bis Cabinet to sanction a loan of 
this kind. Even if it were the Governor General, acting on the advice of 
bis Financial Adviser, 1 would be the last man to support a provision of 
this kind; but, on the other hand, if the Governor General is to act on 
the advice of a Minister, who belongs to an Indian State, the meaning of 
this clause becomes absurd. It is. therefore, necessary, in the interests of 
the Imperial Bank, to see that its monies are secure when invested in 
the securities of the Indian State's. T am strongly of opinion that the 
word “sanction” docs not mean an\ thing and, if monies should he invested 
in such securities, the proper word is “guarantee”. Tf, instead of the 
words “with the guarantee”, it w'ould be more appropriate to have the 
words “on the guarantee”, I have no objection to that alteration. With 
these words. I move my amendment. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chettv) : Amend- 
ment moved : 

“That in part (b) of sub-clause (7) of clause 15 of the Bill, for the word ‘sanction*, 
occurring in tlic fourth line, the word ‘guarantee’ he substituted.” 

‘ Mr. Vidya Sagar Pandya (Madras : Indian Commerce) : f am surprised 
that a Member from our side should have brought forward such an 
amendment Tie seems to care more for the interests of the shareholders 
of the Imperial Bank than for the interests of the general ratepayers of 
India. 

Mr. K. P. Thampan: 1 care more for the interests of the shareholders 
of the Imperial Bank than for flu interests of the Indian States. 

Mr. Vidya Sagar Pandya: But the Governor General is asked to 
guarantee and the money is not to come fmm the pockets of the Governor 
General, but from the pockets of the ratepayers of India. As such, I do- 
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not see why the ratepayers of India should guarantee the loans advanced 
by the Imperial Bank to the Indian Princes. I do not think we should 
be a party to such an arrangement, bir, I oppose the amendment. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster (Finance Member) : I agree with 
my Honourable friend who has just spoken. t 

Hr. President (The Honourable bir Shanmukham Chetty) : The 
question is: 

“That in part ( b ) of sub-clause (f) of clause 15 of the Bill, for the word Sanction*, 
occurring in the fourth line, the word .‘guarantee’ be substituted.” 

The motion was negatived. 

Mr. D. E. Lahiri Ghaudhury (Bengal : Landholders) : Sir, I beg to 
move : 

‘‘That for part (e) of sub-clause (1) of clause 15 of the Bill, the following be 
substituted : 

‘(e) for sub-clause (it) of the same clause the following shall be substituted, 
namely : 

‘(m) fully paid .debentures of companies with limited liability or immovable 
pioperty situated in Bnti.sh India and Burma or documents of titles 
relating thereto’.’ ” 

1 have already exhaustively dealt with this matter on a previous “ 
occasion, hut I am airaid 1 cannot avoM some repetition of mv arguments 
if only to reinforce my ground on this amendment. As one' who comes 
from amongst the landholders, 1 feel it my duty to make a motion of this 
kind in order to make some little provision for the landholders under this 
Bill. I have stated very clearly arid candidly that it is not my intention 
that long term loans should be given; my idea is entirely to 'make pro- 
vision for short term loans. Again I do not want to make it obligatory 
on the Imperial Bank to lend this money; it is only a permissive provision. 

If tile Imperial Bank does not think that a man is capable of repaying 
the mono\ , it can refuse to lend him. This is only a permissive amend- 
ment, and I do not think that an v body can oppose it. I quite appreciate 
the spirit in which the Finance Member said the other day that he was 
going to bring in a Bill in this Session regarding debentures and trustee 
securities. The Finance Member also said that lie would try his level 
best to consider very favourably any sound scheme brought forward by 
the Local Governments. I appreciate the idea and welcome it. I quite 
appreciate the spirit in which the Honourable the Finance Member spoke. 
The commercial and industrial community is helped, and I ask why should 
not the landed interest get th*» same privileges and facilities. It may 
be said that they can get money from the co-operative hanks. It is quite 
true, but thov cannot got more than Bs. 5,000 or Bs. (i,(MX) at a time. I 
have stated clearly and with all the emphasis at mv command that the 
landlords want these loans for short terms onlv to get over their temporary 
difficulties. What happens in Bengal is this. The Government demand 
has to be paid within a fixed date, and if there is not sufficient time to 
collect the money: to whose door they would knock about? In that 
case, if we can sret short term loans to clear off the demand, it would 
greatly help the landlords. If we can get Bs. 20,000 or Ps. 25,000 or 
Bs. 50,000 which will cover the revenue, we can pay it back in due time, 
within six months. At the utmost it- mav take five years and the total 
amount for all India mav not go beyond 11s. 10 or Bs. 15 croros. If the 
Imperial Bank cannot stand this, what is the use of starting it- on a 
Statutory basis? The landlords are a class who have got stake in the 
country and they have got interests in land and there is no danger in 
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[Mr. D. K. Lahiri Chaudhury.] 

money being advanced to them. I quite appreciate the fact that the 
Imperial Bank must be run on a commercial basis. The Bank will always 
deal with liquid money. I think there will be very few cases in which 
the money will be outstanding after the expiry of six months and I can 
assure the Honourable the Finance Member to that effect. Of course, in 
the case of Galstaun they lent one crorc of rupees which was blocked. 
That does not indicate that it is a bad policy. It is a bad investment. 
If the Bank advances money in such a precarious and peculiar way, it 
is to their risk. 1 only want this as a permissive measure and not as an 
obligatory measure. 

Then, Sir, it was said that the Bank should be run in the interest of 
depositors. The money that the Bank receives is derived from the 
revenues of the country, and who pays this revenue? It is the landlord 
that pays the revenue. So the landlords may be said to be depositors 
through the Government. I don’t want the money for long terms. I 
only want that the money should be advanced for short terms. I hope 
you will excuse me, Mr. President, if I repeat this argument in order to 
emphasize it. I hope the Honourable Members wdll look at this amend- 
ment with svmpathy Suppose a landlord engages himself in n business 
and wants to buv some shares which certainly will bring him a profit if 
they are sold after a few' months. He ought to gpt facilities for getting 
this money from the bank, so that lie can return the money in due time, 
after lie has sold them on better prices. Then, there is one other aspect 
of this. In many cases landlords are in temporary difficulties. I ask 
my landlord friends in this House whether they can deny this statement. 
There are occasions wffien thev need liquid money. If the\ go to the 
aahukar , he will charge them higher rates of interest which the landlords 
cannot pay , but, if they can get it at a lower rate of interest, they can 
keep their credit wdth the Government. Sir, I move this amendment 
and I trust that the Honourable the Finance Member wall give a svmpa- 
thetic reply. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Ohetty): Amend- 
ment moved : 

“That for part (c) of sub-clauso (1) of clause 15 of the Bill, the following he 
substituted : 

‘(c) for sub ik'ise (' i) of the s.ime clause the following shall be substituted, 
/namely : 

{ {ii) fully paid debentures of companies with limited liability or immovable 
piopeity situated in Biitish Tndia and Burma or documents of titles 
relating thereto’. ’ ” 

Sardar G. N. Mujumdar (Gujerat and Deccan Sardars and Inamdars: 
Landholders): Sir, T heartily support the amendment moved by my friend, 
Mr. Lahiri Ohaudhury. You probably know that the village uplift move- 
ment had been started by the late Governor of Bombay, His Excellency Sir 
Frederick Sykes. His Excellency called many meetings at which agricul- 
turists, district and taluka local hoard representatives, sardars and inamdars, 
landholders, patois and other people wu»re called, and they were advised to 
take an interest in village welfare. Books of speeches *)f His Excellency and 
the suggestions from other people w ere printed and they were distributed 
to all those people. So, many things have been told therein with a view to 
improving the condition of the villagers and farmers. But the pecuniary 
condition of the villagers is m*i t.,ken into consideration therein. Most of 
the villagei’s are farmers or agriculturists and most of them are indebted. 
Their indebtedness is not taken into consideration. No scheme has been 
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'started or suggested by which this indebtedness could be lessened. The 
villager has been asked to do so many things — to use a cot, to have a 
gramophone, to have good clothes, spacious and clean houses, fresh air 
and good sunshine, and so on, but the real necessity for him to do so many 
things is money which he is greatly in want of. 

Sir, if the agriculturist is given a loan on the security of his land at a 
very low rate of interest, then his condition will be bettered. Sir, I know 
landlords also arc concerned in this. The good condition of the landholders 
is dependent upon the welfare of their tenants: the happiness of the one is 
dependent on the prosperity of the other. Sir, bakavi advances are made 
to tenants and agriculturists, but they do not help to ameliorate their poor 
condition, as is expected by the Government. There may be many other 
reasons for this, but the fact is there. The pecuniary condition of the 
tenants and of the landholders, on account of the depression all over the 
world, is very pitiable. Under these circumstances if the landlords and also 
the tenants are helped by giving them loans for a short time at a low rate of 
interest, on the security of their lands, the real purpose of helping the agri- 
culturists and landholders will be served. Sir, with these words, I support 
the amendment brought forward by my friend, Mr. Lahiri Ohaudhury. 

* 

Raja Bahadur CL Krishnamachariar (Tanjore rum Trichinopoly : Non- 
Muhammadan Rural): Sir, there are certain circumstances which I submit 
ought to he remembered by this House in connection with the request made 
by my friend, Mr. Lahiri Chaudhury. My friend, Mr. Vidya Sagar Pandya, 

I am afraid, if I say something fully in support of this amendment, will 
come down upon me and will say that he is very sorry that I should come 
forward and support this amendment wholesale. 

Mr. Vidya Sagar Pandya: You are quite safe. [ won’t attack you. 

Raja Bahadur GL Krishnamachariar: Very well, one fear of mine has 
been removed, but the difficulty is this. I am not talking of my friend, 
Mr. Lahiri Chaudhury, but landholders have an incurable habit of not re- 
paying their loans in time. The difficulty is that the land-holding class, 
having borrowed, say, Pis. 50,000 for an urgent need, does not afterwards 
think of repaying it when he g rt ts Rs. 10 lakhs at the end of the year. It 
is not their fault. When you know you are getting an income of Rs. 10 
lakhs, you have Rs. 10£ lakhs of expenditure to meet, all very urgent 
expenditure, and you cannot pay to the Bank. As for the Bank, well, they 
take interest, and, as my friend, Mr. Lahiri Chaudhury, said: “After all, 
if I don’t pay, file a suit. You go to the High Court and if it is a sufficiently 
big matter, you go to the Privy Council, and this will take ton years”. The 
High Court will take five years and the Privy Council another five years. 
And, Sir, my friend, Mr. Lahiri Chaudhury, is not the only man who vrants 
a loan. I want a loan also. Everyone of the landlords unfortunately — I 
do not know v T hy — is in such a chronic want of money that if anybody is 
prepared to give a loan, he is quite prepared to take it. I do not care 
whether it is going to be repaid or not. I have got lawyers, 1 know the 
defence, there is section 1ft of the Contract Act or section 45 of the Partner- 
ship Act, and then there is the joint family system. My son says: “J do 
not caro what my father did; I am not bound by these transactions”. Then, 
what is the poor Bank to do? Mr. Lahiri Chaudhury wants a loan, lots of 
other landholders want a loan and the Sardar Sahib wants a loan, and the 
whole thing comes to Rs. two crores, held up for five years or ten years. 
Where is the money? Mv friend eloquently asked: “If you cannot lend 
•me Rs. two cores every year, ” .... 
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Mr. D. K. Lahiri Ohaudhury: I did not say that. I simply said that 
Rs. 40 crores wore advanced on the Government security out of which about 
Rs 10 crores or 15 crores always remained unrealised. If that amount is, 
invested on land, I think there is no harm. That is my point. 

Rala Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar: It is simply a matter of arithmetic. 
We shall take it for granted that every year them is a demand from land- 
lords for advances of R s. two crores. and I will t ike it for granted that 75* 
per cent, of that is not coming back within si' or nine months. 


Mr. D. K. Lahiri Ohaudhury: It is only a guess! 

Baja Bahadur G. Krishanamachariar: No, that is a fact. I have not 
lived in vain all these years, and I make the statement absolutely without 
any fear of contradiction that nine-tenths do not pay, simply because they 
cannot pay. There are the Indian Law Reports which are replete with 
scores of such cases in which the father and the joint family and all that 
sort of thing are involved. I have had something to do with it both as a 
litigant and as a lawyer. Therefore. I know exactly what T am talking 
about. The difficulty is, how is the Imperial Bank, which has got its duty 
towards the depositors to discharge, every time that it lias got to lend this 
money, to do it? It lias got to go to Court, establish a Legal Department, 
pay Vakils and incur all this trouble. That is the position that will come 
when thev lend mnne\ upon the direct secur'd v of immovable property. 
But I do not oppose tins amendment in its fullest sense, because I shall 
also be benefited 1>\ it. 1 put it, how r cver, to my friend in this way. I 
said on the last occasion in connection w r ith another amendment or in the 
course of the debate on the consideration of the Bill what the Imperial 
Bank did, for instance, in the Madras Presidency. They accept your pro- 
duce, they lock it 117) and upon that they give an advance of money. There 
is another wav, T think, by which this could be done and that is that, if 
all these landlords open some account, I think the Bank will allow them 
an overdraft taking the land as collateral security, for which there is already 
a provision in the Imperial Bank Act. What T am concerned with is not 
that the Bank should not lend the money: I want to knock out as much as 
I can out of them, but the thing is that there is another party which has 
no voice in this House and that is the depositors. Owing to the credit of 
the Bank, they think their money is safe. My friend, Mr. Lahiri 
Gliaudhury, would give them the chance of lending two crores of ri^ees 
upon a security which is quite gild-edged so far as I am concerned, but, so 
far as the Bank is concerned, it w’ill put them in an awkward difficulty, 
therefore, \ submit that while it is not possible, 117)011 the 7)rincij>lcs on 
wdiHi a commercial hank is conducted, to ask them to lend upon immov- 
able 7>roperty — and m\ friend, Mr. Vi rly a Sagar Pandya, said the other day 
that, as a hanker, he would never do it because he has his duty towards his 
depositors, and I venture to submit that it is not difficult to devise means 
by which all these objections could he met. And the landlords may also be 
favoured wdth short loan advances, because times are very hard. We 
cannot get mone\ au\ where : ud tin nnhultar , wdio has always done a very 
good turn to the community, i?, being abused, because he takes advantage 
of his position and wants 10 g'*t 1 «ore interest if he possibly can. Conse- 
quently, while on the one hand T quite appreciate the difficulties of the Bank, 
I also appreciate my own difficulty which is more than that of the Bank. 
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Therefore, I submit that some way must be devised by these gentlemen in 
the Bank by which this difficulty could be met. That is all I wish to 
submit on this amendment. 

Sir Abdur Rahim (Calcutta and Suburbs: Muhammadan Urban): Sir, I 
feel I ought to say something with regard to this amendment. I do not 
pretend to understand banking, though, like others, 1 have had to deal with 
banks to some extent, but I must say I was very much impressed by the 
•qjc« eh of Mr. Pandya who has an intimate connection with banks and who, 
if en\body f ought to know very well what the banks ought to do or ought 
rut lo do. There can be no doubt at the same time that the country 
needs Land Mortgage Banks all over India. Not only the landlords, who 
are much better off than the tenants, but the tenants, the agriculturists, 
the real cultivators, require help from time to time to tide over difficulties. 

I was not present in the House when Sir George Schuster made his speech, 
but T find from the newspapers that he has made a promise that Land 
Mortgage Banks will be established in India. T should very much welcome 
a project like that if it is sponsored and pressed by the Government of 
India. T would prefer that to amending the Bill in the manner suggested 
by my friend, Mr. Lahiri Chaudhury. But T am told that the promise made 
by the Honourable the Finance Member was not unconditional; it was 
conditional and tentative. Sir, I should like to have on this point a definite 
assurance that the Government of India do contemplate establishing Land 
Mortgage Banks in the country. Tf he can give us that definite assurance, 
I, on my part, should be inclined to waive any amendment to this Bill as 
has been proposed. There can be no doubt that the agriculturists in some 
parts of India are heavily indebted, and in many parts they are insolvent. 

I should think, so far as T understand it, that Land Mortgage Banks, with 
the aid of the co-operative credit societies, would be able to relieve the 
situation a great deal. Tf that be possible, I should prefer it to hampering 
the operation of the Imperial Bank of India by obliging them directly or 
indirectly to lend money on landed interests. The former would be a far 
more efficacious method than amending the Bill in this way. That is all 
I wished to say. 

Mr. B. V. Jadhav (Bombay Central Division: Non-Muliemmsdan 
Rural): Sir, T agree with some of the proposals made b\ the leader of the 
Independent Partv. The Imperial Bank, as at present constituted, ought 
not to be allowed to give loans directly on the security <>! landed 
property, because it will be tantamount to locking up c«* pil;.! for a 
long time and thus jeopardise the deposits that have been kept with the 
Bank bv thousands of people, big and small 1 he condition of the land- 
lord class is not a very good one as has been test died to b\ the members of 
that class and some* lioln ought to be available for them. The best remedv, 
as has been suggested by the Leader of the Independent Party, : s to start 
Land Mortgage Banks, but 1 do not think that it would be \er\ good on 
the part of Government to start such Banks. Government ought not to 
carry on banking business in land mortgage. Government mav encourage 
and may give help by passing suitable legislation and in other wa\s out 
Government by themselves ought net to take any part in the staiting of 
these Banks. The landlord class is a very influential class and. if they 
take it into their heads to float such a Bank, I do not think it would he 
quite impossible for them to raise a decent sum of money, and in that wav 
they will be able to help their class. I have seen landholders of Rind 
starting a co-operative bank for the advantage of their own class. In the* 
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same way, the landlords of the different provinces may start Land 
Mortgage Banks either under the Co operative Societies Act or under the 
Indian Companies Act and help themselves. l( i* said that Cod helps 
those who help themselves. So, if the landholders come forward to help 
themselves, I am quite sure other parties also will not iag behind in offering 
a helping hand. At the same time, 1 would like to say a few word*' about 
the cry for the Land Mortgage Banks in relieving the indebtedness of the 
ryots. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukhain Chotty) : The dis- 
cussion, it appears to the Chair, is being switched on to a much wider 
issue, namely, the desirability of establishing Land Mortgage Banks and 
making provision for long term loans to agriculturists. That is not the 
issue be lore the House. It is a very much narrower one, whether the 
Imperial Bank can lie authorised to lend money on the security of immov- 
able property. The Chair just allowed a passing reference to the need 
lor the establishment of Land Mortgage Banks, but it cannot allow' the 
discussion to take such a wide field. 

Mr. B. V. Jadhav: 1 have no desire to take the time of the House, but 
I wish to say, Sir, that the liberty to the Imperial Bank to accept landed 
property as collateral security is quite enough, and there should not be 
any burden placed on the Imperial Bank to accept the mortgages on land 
for security. 

Mr. S. C. Mitra (Chittagong and Raj shall i Divisions: Non-Muli im- 
madan Rural): Sir, this question has been raised and discussed in this 
House on several occasions uid what we on this side w'anted io know' was 
what objection the Government had for a permissive clause like this. 
Referring to the old Act, Schedule I, we find a provision authorising “the 
Bank to carry on and transact the several kinds of business hereinafter 
specified** and then the details are given. By this am end incut, my Hon- 
ourable friend, Mr. Laliiri Chaudliuri, wants that the Bank should be 
authorised to carry on these transactions if they thought right and moper 
to do so. Mv lionourabble friend, the Raja Bahadur, says that there 
will be a demand for two crorcs as if the Bank is bound to give these two 
•erores on the mortgage of landed property if any demand is mi do. The 
Boaid of Directors will always have discretion whether to grant th's loan 
or not If they think it is risky or that it will encumber the Bank in 
lending money on land mortgage, certainly they should refuse to do so. 
What I want to know, and I ask again the Honourable the Finance 
Member is to exnlain what objection Government can have to a p^rnvssive 
provision in this clause giving discretionary powers to the Rank to carry 
on the business of lending money on mortgage of bunted property. In 
tlie present sub-clause (vi) of Part f of Schedule I, it is provided “docu- 
ments of title relating thereto as collateral security only where the 
original security is one of those specified in suh-clauses (i) to (/?;), etc.' 1 . 
So, even in the present Aet, theje is provision to take collateral security of 
immovable property when it comes under either of^fche four sub-clauses. 
Yesterday I was referring to the authority of mv Honourable friend, Mr. 
Bandy a, but I find that, in the notes to the clauses by the Joint Com- 
mittee, it is made clear how there is abuse of th.it right under sub-clause 
(vi): 

“Clause 11 . — We considered a suggestion that the Imperial Bank of India should be 
.authorised to make direct advances against immovable property. In support of this 
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suggestion it was pointed out to us that at present the Bank was in the habit of making 
advances upon the security of immovable property as collateral and that in certain 
cases these advances are allowed to become in effect advances on the security of immov- 
able property. We consider that it should not be the business of the Imperial Bank 
to make advances on the security of immovable property as such a practice might 
involve locking up its funds in a manner inconsistent with its functions and liabili* 
ties as a deposit Bank. We do not therefore accept the suggestion to enlarge the powers 
of the Bank in this respect. If, however, this principle is accepted then it must be 
consistently observed not only in the letter but in the spirit.* * 

Because there was enough evidence to show that this provision is not 
observed in spirit and in an indirect way, the Bank is lending money on 
collateral security of immovable property. The report proceeds: 

“Wc should consider it an abuse of this principle if the Bank were in any case 
to make advances which although they might nominally be made within the limits 
laid down and on approved securities were nevertheless really made not on such 
justification but in reliance on the possibility of taking charges on immovable property 
as collateral.’* ' 

The only suggestion in this note is that tlieie will be a liaison officer 
who would see to this. But there is nothing in the Bill itself to provide 
against this abuse. So, in this motion, my Honourable friend only wants 
that the Imperial Bank in future may be authorised, providing for all the 
considerations that have been advanced by the llaja Bahadur and other * 
persons who speak in the interests of the depositors, to have the discre- 
tion to exorcise those powers which they are now frequently doing in- 
directly. It is merely a permissive clause and 1 think wo should have 
some confidence in the Directorate of the Imperial Bank and not only in 
ourselves. With these words, I support the motion. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: I think there has been a good 
deal of misconception during the course of this li^cussion and the earlier 
discussion as to what the actual position is and what is the exact object 
of this amendment. My Honourable friend who moved it was very 
plausible. Ho Said : “I do not want to put Hie Bank into the position of 
locking up a largo amount of its funds in long term advances igamst real 
property”. Ho said: “I am only speaking for the class of financially 
sound landlords who, at certain periods of the year, have needs for money 
which they can easily repay in a few months time,” and lie said, it is only 
reasonable that the Imperial Bank should give facilities of that kind, and 
ho asked w f hy, if the Imperial Bank is not in a position to do that, it 
should be given the privileges of what, he called hung a Statutory Bank. 
Now% Sir, I want just to deal with the last point first. He talks about 
the privileges of being a Statutory Bank. I venture to suggest that if 
an \ one reads through the Imperial Bank Act and the amending Bill now 
before the House, ho will come to the conclusion that the position ot being 
a Bank created by these Statute's is not one of privilege, but one of restrict- 
ions. The main object of making the Imperial Bank a Bank which is 
dependent on a particular Act of the Legislature is not to give it greater 
privileges, but to put it under greater control. It is not a question of 
privilege', but it is a question of restrictions which are considered necessary 
in the public interests. Therefore, that question of mv Ilouuurahle 
friend is, I venture to put ifc to him, a somewhat misleading one. Then, 
as regards his object, I think my Honourable friend has only had to listen 
to the several speeches that have been made today to find support for flic 
objections which I have to raise. I told him the other day, when he was 
talking on the general motion, that whatever he might say as to his own 
particular needs, there could be no doubt that thi6 sort of amendment was- 
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being moved in order to make it possible for the Imperial Bank to act in 
fact as a Land Mortgage Bank and to give advances, not merely in those 
special cases which he has in mind, but to give advances generally to 
villagers, as my Honourable friend, Sardat Mujumdar, has said, to the 
villagers on the security of their land with the idea that those advances 
may not be called in very quickly. Now, Sir, 1 have no quarrel witn that 
particular object and l shall have something to say about it later on, but 
my point is that an object of that kind is not consistent with the business 
of the Imperial Bank. Now, in order to clear up misconceptions, I want 
to explain very shortly to the House what the position is at present. I 
want to put it to mv Honourable friend who moved this amendment that 
any landlord, who is in a sound financial position and the owner of unen- 
cumbered lands, will not find it difficult to get the sort of accommodation 
which my Honourable friend spoke about. The Bank has various powers 
of dealing with cases of that kind. In the lirst place, the combined effect 
of sub-clauses ( v ) and (vi) of Part I (a) of Schedule I is to open facilities of 
that kind. A landlord, it is true, has got to get another good name 
behind him, but, if he is in a sound position only requiring temporary 
accommodation, he surel\ ought to be able to do that, and with one good 
name, and real property as collateral security he can get at eommodation 
from the Bank. Then, again, for reasonable amounts, if he is in a sound 
position he can get help from the Bank in the nature of an over-draft. 
There, I would refer my Honourable friend to section 31 ( 1 ) (a) of the 
original Act which says : 

“The Central Board shall, with the previous approval of the Governor General in 
Council make bye-laws consistent, with this Act regulating the following matters, 
namelv : 

(a) the maximum amounts which may be advanced or lent to, or for which bills 
may be discounted for, any individual or partnership, without the security mentioned 
in sub-clauses (/) to (if) of clause (n) of Part I of Schedule I, the conditions under 
which advances may be made on the said security and the extent of the sums to which 
accounts may bo overdrawn without security.” 

Now, it is possible to obtain reasonable accommodation by way of 
overdraft for the short purposes that my Honourable friend has in mind. 
I do not wish now to go into the details of the matter, but I have 
inquired into it and T am assured that the Imperial Bank does give 
reasonable accommodation for short term in that way. Therefore, my 
point is that when my Honourable friend supports his amendment on the 
arguments which he used, he has really, I think, somewhat confused the 
position and confused the House. The sort of accommodation which a 
sound landlord required in the terms used by my Honourable friend can 
really be obtained at present from the Imperial Bank. 

, I come now to the other part of the case with which I must deal 
and which I maintain is what is really the object behind the minds of 
those who supported this amendment. They do wish to provide machi- 
nery which will deal with the needs of landlords and possibly villagers, as 
my Honourable friend, S irdar Mujumdar, lias said, the needs which 
they have at present of raising money at low rates of^interest. As T said 
the other day, we are quite prepared to recognise that in the circum- 
stances which have been set up as a result of the present depression, 
certain needs may have come into existence which cannot be dealt with 
by any of the existing machinery. We are perfectly prepared to go into 
that matter: in fact, we are devoting a very great deal of attention to 
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it. 1 was interested and rather struck by the fact of the intervention of 
my Honourable friend, the Leader of the Opposition. He, as an ex- 
perienced political hand, suddenly came into this discussion. As he him- 
self said, he understands nothing about banking, but he must have said 
to himself: “Here is an amendment which the Government do not want 
to accept, for which there is apparently a good deal of support in the 
House; the Government Member has shown a certain amount of sym- 
pathy with the objects; I am not quite sure whether I could support this 
amendment, but 1 do see some chance of using this occasion for getting 
an assurance out of Government *\ [ think my Honourable friend thus 

took a very practical view of the situation. He has definitely asked me 
for a promise. What \ said the other day was this: that we do recognise 
that there may be new needs in the present conditions: we quite recognise 
the possibility that the landlords in particular have got into a very diffi- 
cult position as a result of the fall in prices and that it may be that they 
need special credit facilities. It may be that those credit facilities could 
be supplied by the establishment of Land Mortgage Banks. We think 
that if anything is to he done on those lines, it must he initiated by the 
Provincial Governments. We do not believe that we could move from 
the Central Government, and set up a Central Land Mortgage Bank for 
India which would meet the needs of the case. Conditions all over India 
are very different conditions under which money may be required, con- 
ditions under which land is held and the nature of the security wdiich can 
be given. If anything is to be done on those lines, we feel, after very 
careful consideration, that it must he initiated by the Provincial Govern- 
ments and that each Province must come fonvaid with proposals suited to 
its own local needs. Starting from that position, I said that if Provin- 
cial Governments coi ic to 11 s with sound schemes for starting Land Mort- 
gage Banks, wo are perfectly prepared on our side to go into the matter, 
and if any sort of action bv the Central Government is necessary, even 
if that action might in certain oases have to take the form of giving 
some sort of financial backing, we are quite prepared to consider the 
matter. (Cheers.) That is our position 

Sir Abdur Rahim: May I put one question? Cannot the Government 
of India make the suggestion to the Local Governments that there is need 
for Land Mortgage Banks in the Provinces and that they would consider 
any suggestions made by them favourably ? 


The Honourable Sir George Schuster: That, in fact, not officially, but 
in other ways, w r e have already doito, and I may tell my Honourable 
friend that it is probable that we shall he arranging, in the next month 
or two, a joint discussion of the whole position with lepresentatives of 
Local Governments. My Honourable friend has been in a Province: ho 
knows the Provincial Government’s point of vicw r and he probably knows 
that flic Central Government has to be very careful in making suggestions 
on matters which concern Provincial Governments. Wc have to he very 
tactful in these matters. What we have done at present is to say that 
we are very interested in it, that wc are anxious to discuss it, that w’C 
think it would be a very good thing if representatives of the Provincial 
Governments exchange views together on this wdiole subject, and that 
we are anxious to help if any sound line can be devised which will have, 
in our view, a beneficial effect on the situation. My Honourable friend 
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can perhaps influence people in his own Province, and other Honourable 1 
Members can influence people in other Provinces. We on this side are 
only too anxious to have this matter fully studied and to take any action 
which is sound and which is likely to lead to good results. It is a 
very difficult position to deal with, and I should be the last to wish to 
convey any impression that we think that there is available any wonder- 
ful expedient which is going to transform the situation. Whatever can 
be done is a matter of difficulty, and one has only to study the experi- 
ence of institutions of this kind which have been set up in other countries 
to realise how great the difficulties are. On the other hand, that does 
not mean that the matter should not bo studied; and if anything can be 
dono which will give new hope to people who are in difficulties at present, 
with some chance of that hope being realised, it is worth doing. That is 
our position and, in view of that, I can only repeat what I have already 
said, that the whole of that subject and the whole of those needs lie out- 
side the scope of the present measure, which is entirely concerned with 
ono thing and ono thing alone, to ensure that the Imperial Bank shall be 
carried on on lines which will preserve its solvency and, subject to that, 
to remove all unnecessarv restrictions which it was necessary to impose 
in the past and which will no longer be necessary when the Reserve Bank 
is set up and takes over the great part or practically the whole of the 
public functions of the Imperial Bank. That is the object of this measure, 
and, when my Honourable friend, Mr. Mitra, asks why it is necessary for 
us to object to giving powers which are merely discretional, my answer 
to him is that if he carries that argument further to its logical conclusion, 
there would be no need for having this Act at all. We want in certain 
matters to limit the discretion of the Imperial Bank. That is the deli- 
berate object of this legislation; and this is one of the matters on which 
we think it wise, in the interests of the solvency of the Bank, to limit the 
discretion of its Board. Sir, on these grounds, I oppose the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham ChettvL The ques- 
tion is: 

“That for part (c) of sub clause (7) of clause 15 of the B>11, the following be 
substituted • 

‘(e) for sub clause ( > i) of the same clause the following shall be substituted, 
namely : 

*(»0 folly paid debentures of companies with limited liability or immovable 
property situated in British Indui .and Burma or documents of titles 
relating thereto’.’ ’’ 

i 

The motion was negatived 


Mr. Muhammad Azhar Ali (Lucknow and Dvzabnd Divisions: Muham- 
madan Rural): Sir, I beg io move: 

“That for part ( 7 ) of sub clause (7) of clauee 15 of the Bill, the following be 
substituted : 

‘( 7 ) for clause ( p ) the following clause shall be substituted, namely : 

< ('P) the subsidizing from tirri'' to .ime of the Imperial Bank of India employees* 
pension and guarantee fund with which the various pension, gratuity aid 
guarantee funds of the Presidency Banks shall be amalgamated '. 9 99 
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The object of my amendment is to point out that there are now too 
many funds in different Provinces. In the original section, mention is 
made of only one fund, and my object is to suggest that in this fund should 
be incorporated all the other funds like the Officers* Pension and 
Guarantee Fund, Gratuity Fund and other funds of the employees of the 
Imperial Bank of India. There are nearly five funds. There is the Bank 
of Bombay Officers’ Pension and Guarantee Fund, there is the Bank of 
Madras Pension and Gratuity Fund, there is the Bank of Madras Officers’ 
Provident and Mutual Guarantee Fund, there is the Bank of Bengal Offi- 
cers’ Pension Fund, and there is also the Bank of Bengal Guarantee Fund. 

I want that all those funds should bo consolidated into one fund and 
they should all be subsidized as a whole from time to lime. It makes the 
matter very complex when you have so many different kinds of funds. I 
may point out that in the case of the Pension Fund, the Indian staff is 
put to a very considerable loss, because the Indian staff subscribes to this 
fund as do the other staff, but the Governors of the Bank are self- 
appointed Governors of these funds, and, therefore, although a monthly 
subscription is raised or deduction is made from the pay of the small em- 
ployees of the Bank as well, still, these small employees have absolutely 
no voice. Everything is left to the sweet will and pleasure of one and 
one man alone who can decide matters in any way he likes, so far as 
gratuities, pensions and other things are concerned. Therefore, my only 
object is that, in place of the present clause, the clause I have proposed 
should be inserted, because it will be of great benefit not only to the 
Indian staff, but to the non-Indian staff as well. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): Amend- 
ment moved: 

“That for part ( q ) of sub-clause ( 1 ) of clause 15 cE the Bill, the following be 
substituted : 

*( q ) for clause (p), the following clause shall be substituted,' namely : 

‘(p) thq subsidizing from time to time of the Imperial Bank of India employees* 
pension and guarantee fund with which the various pension, gratuity and 
guarantee funds of the Presidency Banks shall be amalgamated'.* '* 

Mr. S. C. Mitra: Sir, I support the motion of my friend, Mr. Azhar 
Ali. He suggests that the different funds of the Imperial Bank should 
be amalgamated into one fund, so that there may be no difference between 
officers high and low of the Bank. I find that the main contention of the 
Indian officers is that they are not properly treated. The Bank of Bengal 
Officers’ Pension Fund is, like the other pension funds, built out of the 
Bank’s profits, and there is no reason whv the funds should be depleted 
by big bonuses to individuals. Referring to some of the representations, 
I find that Sir Norcot Warren has drawn Rs. 2,22,000, Sir S\dney Sitwell 
Rs. 1,25,000, Mr. C. M. Tallack Rs 48,000 and Mr. D.‘ S. ‘McClure 
Rs. 72,000 on account of special bonuses. Such large bonuses were 
granted to European officers and thus the old Bank of Bengal Pension 
Funds were depleted. I have in mv hands a list which gives the names 
of Europeans who were given bonuses and pensions from which it wil] be 
seen that in a systematic way more than Rs. 10 lakhs have boon paid out 
of the Bank of Bengal Pension Funds. I understand that there was a 
promise that, in creating the Pension Funds for the Imperial Bank 
officors, thev would not be asked to contribute anything from their 
salaries, but now the Indian officers are required to pay five per cent, 
of their salaries. That is also one of the grievances. The trustees of the 
Pension Fund are the Governors of the Central Board and the trustees of 
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the Provident Fund are also the Governors of the Central Board and three 
nominated members. The forfeiture account of the Provident Fund pro- 
vides a startling commentary on the management of the Provident Fund 
by these self-appointed trustees. These trustees make and unmake rules 
without caring to obtain the opinion of the subscribers. They are always 
guided by their own rules. For example, Mr. Blackman had to retire on 
medical grounds after some eight years’ service and lie was granted an 
invalid pension. Messrs. Bibhuti Bliusan Chatterjee and Amalabinode 
Ghose had to retire on medical grounds. Both put in more than ten 
years’ service and, though invalidated by the Bank’s Medical Officer, were 
not granted invalid pensions. There are similar other grievances. There 
are so manv trust funds, but there are no uniform rules; and, the trustees 
being the Governors themselves, the complaint of the Indian staff is that 
thev suffer due to discrimination. What is proposed is to have one con- 
solidated Pension Fund for all the different grades of officers and clerks 
and to have uniform rules which will he applied to all. On these grounds, 
I support the motion of mv Honourable friend. 

Mr. J. B. Taylor (Government ot India : Nominated Official) : There 
seems to he a certain amount of misconception about the object of this 
amendment. The provision in the amending Bill is a perfectly simple 
one and lias arisen as follows. There are rules for the payment of 
bonuses and gratuities to the staff of the Bank. The Bank was amalga- 
mated out ot the three Presidency Banks. The officers of those Presi- 
dency Banks had naturally their own separate rules subject to a certain 
amount of elasticity for the payment ot pension and superannuation 
gratuities, bonuses, and so on. As a security to tlip officers that the 
Banks would continue to make those payments, funds were created which 
were filled from time to lime by a contribution from the Banks calcu- 
lated on an actuarial basis, and as a securit\ to the officers the funds 
were vested in trustees. When the Imperial Bank was formed by amal- 
gamation from the three Presidency Banks, under section 6 of the Imperial 
Bank of India Act, the rights of the officers of the old Presidency Banks 
were statuforih safeguarded and their rights included not onl\ the right 
to their pensions and so on, hut also what I may call the charge over 
those funds. The lunds are not the property of the officers; anv residuum 
will revert to the Imperial Bank afterwards, but the funds are a guarantee 
or a security to the officers that thev wiH get their pensions. The funds 
naturally have to be filled up from time to time by contributions calculated 
on an actuarial basis and the Imperial Bank was doubtful whether they 
were statutorily empowered to go on making contributions to those Presi- 
dency Bank Pension Funds. Personally, I am somewhat doubtful whether 
,the amendment 'in the Bill was neeessarv. It seems to me that the legal 
obligation on the Imperial Bank to continue the rights of the officers did 
involve payment to those funds, but thev wanted the matter to 1 cleared 
up without the possibility of legal doubt and, therefore, we have inserted 
this amendment in the amending Bill to make the matter finite clear. 
What Mr Azhar Ali and Mr. Mitra were discussing is a totallv different 
matter, that is to sav, the actual payments, which are made in the way 
of bonuses, gratuity, pension, and so on, to the officers and staff of the 
Bank on retirement. As regards the ordinary staff that is covered bv 
rules, there are excepticnal cases of hardship no doubt, which are not 
so covered, and which are tested on their merits ; but, as regards the higher 
officers the amount of bonuses, pensions, and so on, are voted by the 
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Board and that is a discretion which is entirely unaffected by the question 
whether or not the Bank does or does not make payment to these particular 
funds. From that point of view, therefore, the objections urged by those 
two Members are really not in point at all and would not be affected 
whether their amendment was passed or not. The provision in the Bill, 
as I said, is for a perfectly simple purpose, to enable the Bank to carry 
out the legal obligation imposed upon it by the Imperial Bank of India 
Act, and for that reason I must .ask the House to oppose this amendment. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir 'Shanmukham Chettv) : The ques- 
tion is : 

“That for oa v t ( 7 ) of sub-clause (7) of clause 15 of the Bill, the following be 
substituted : 

‘( 7 ) for clause [p) the following clause shall be substituted, namely : 

‘I p ) the subsidizing from time to time of the Imperial Bank of India employees* 
pension and guarantee fund with which the various pension, gratuity and 
guarantee funds of the Presidency Banks shall be amalgamated*.* ” 

The motion was negatived. 

Ulausc 15 was added to the Bill. 

Clauses 10 to 26, both inclusive, were added to the Bill. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanrmikhain Chettv) : The ques- 
tion is : 

“That clause 27 stand part of the Bill.” 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad (United Provinces Southern Divisions; Muham- 
madan Rural): Before I move my amendment formally, L have certain 
difficulty in understanding Regulation 30 (3) of the original Act. Regu- 
lation 39 (3) reads as follows : 

“No two pet sons, who are partners of the same mercantile firm, or arc Directors 
of the same private company, or 011 c of whom is the general agent of. or holds a 
power ot procuration from, the other, or from a mercantile firm of which the other 
is a partner, shall be eligible or qualified to serve as members of the Central Board 
or a Local Board or of the Central Board and a Local Board, at the same time.** 

Really I do not understand exactly the sense of the repetition of the 
words “Central Board or a Local Board” in the original Act. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: May I point out to my Honour- 
able friend, that was the reason why we proposed this amendment in 
order to remove mv Honourable friend’s difficulty in understanding the 
original clause. , 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: May I know, was it a mere mistake of print that 
the words were repeated or was there some ambiguity about it, on account 
of which this amendment is proposed? That is a point which is not quite 
clear to me. I do not know what the intention of the amendment is. 
What I want to emphasise by mv amendment is that two persons of the 
qualification mentioned in the section ought not to be members at the 
same time of the Local Board, the same or different, nor of the Central 
Board. I request the Finance Member to explain the original clause and 
the scope of the amendment which is now before us. With this explana- 
tion, T move my amendment : 

“Th.it part (c) of clause 27 of the Bill be omitted.’* 

I may withdraw it after hearing the Finance .Member. 

Mr. President (The Honourable S$r Shanmukham Chettv) : Amend- 
ment moved : 

"That part (c) of clause 27 of the Bill be omitted." 

B 3 
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Mr. Vidya Sagar Pandya: The main point which we wish to understand) 
is whether two partners of the same firm ifrill be allowed to be on the Central 
Board as well as the Local Board or on two Local Boards at the same time. 
If that intention still remains by omitting the words, I do not think my 
Honourable friend, Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad, will press his amendment. The 
main poir\t to be cleared is whether the Honourable the Finance Member 
can give us an assurance that under the amendment two partners of the 
same firm will not be at the same time Directors of the Central Board and 
a Local Board and, at the same time, of two Local Boards. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: The object of the amendment was 
to make the position clear. It is not quite clear in the original clause. The 
conclusions that ilu* Joint Select Committee reached was that it would be 
sufficient if we provided that two members of the same firm should not be 
members of the same Local Board at the same time. You can have two 
members of the same firm, or connected in the way covered by this clause, 
one of whom is a member of the Local Board of Madras and another of 
whom is a member of the Local Board of Calcutta, and if one of those two 
happens to be a Chairman of the Local Board, then he will automatically 
become a member of the Central Board. In that ease you might have 
Member A, a Chairman of the Local Board of Calcutta and, therefore, a 
member of the Central Board, and Member B still remaining a member of 
the Local Board in Madras. That is a reasonable position. If you say 
that the only restriction that you want is that there should not be two 
members of the same firm on the same Local Board, then, if that satisfies 
us, we ought not to go further than that and say that as long as there are 
two members of the same firm who are on different Local Boards, neither 
of those two may ever get on to the Central Board. The position is perfectly 
clear. The wrords express it clearly and the intention was clearly understood 
by the Select Committee. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: After this explanation, I press my amendment, 
because in that case two partners may become members of the Central 
Board, one coming from one Local Board and another coming from another 
Local Board and that is really against the provisions of the amendment 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): Two part- 
ners of a firm cannot under any circumstances, according to the amend- 
ment in the Bill, be members of the Central Board at the same time. That 
is perfectly clear. They also cannot, at the same time, be members of one 
Local Board, but on two Local Boards they can be members. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: This is against the provision of the Act. I press 
my amendment. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The question 
is: 


“That part (c) of clause 27 of the Bill be omitted.” 

The motion was negatived. 

Clauses 27 to 32 were added to the Bill. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The ques- 
tion is: 


“That clause 33 stand part of the Bill.” 
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Ur. Muhammad Azhar All: Sir, I move: 

“Thiat in clause 33 of the Bill, after the words ‘officers or servants’ the words 
m accordance with the Government Fundamental Rules’ be inserted.” 

The object of my amendment is that the benefits of the Fundamental 
Rules of the Government should be given to all employees, whether they 
be Indians, Europeans or small officials of the Bank. These Fundamental 
Rules have been framed by high Government officials for guidance 
and not for their own benefit only. Why should they not be 
applied to smaller officers ? I want that these Fundamental Rules which 
have been framed after very great experience and very great consideration, 
should be given effect to in the case of the Bank officials also. Sir, I move. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Clictty): Amend- 
ment moved: 

“That in clause 33 of the Bill, after the words ‘officers or servants’ the words 
‘in accordance with the Government Fundamental Rules’ be inserted.” 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra: I support the motion moved by my friend, Mr. Azhar 
Ali. What he wants is that there should be one uniform rule for all the 
officers including the clerical staff in the Imperial Bank. It is well known * 
that the Imperial Bank at present makes great discrimination about the 
leave rules, between European officers and Indian clerks and what we 
demand is that the rules should be uniform and should be based on the 
Civil Service Regulations, leaving no room for discrimination between the 
white skinned and the brown skinned men. The Indian demand is for 
provision of a uniform set of leave rules for all grades of the staff on the 
lines of the existing Leave Rules relating to the Staff Officers of the Bank 
or of the C. S. R. Ic has been the subject of rep 'cited petitions made from 
time to time. The Indian clerical staff have never pressed for furlough. 
What they insist on is that in respect of privilege leave and sick leave there 
should be no discrimination between the officer and the clerk. In the 
absence of a leave reserve, the clerical staff are being deprived of even the 
small mercies the authorities have provided for them. In the case of the 
officers of the Bank, about 20 per cent, of the cadre is maintained as leave 
reserve, but owing to the systematic reduction in the strength of the clerical 
staff for the last few years, notwithstanding the steady increase in work, 
clerks cannot get leave even when required and in many cases they have 
had to leave the service altogether. 

1 think it will be admitted by the Imperial Bank authorities that there 
is one set of rules for the officers and another set for the Indian staff. We 
propose that in future there should be no discrimination at least between 
the sick or invalid, because of their difference in colour. 

Mr. J. B. Taylor: I have some difficulty in understanding how the two 
gentlemen, who have spoken in favour of this amendment, can read their 
remarks into it. The provision in the Bill is a perfectly simple one : to 
grant gratuities or other financial assistance, either temporary or permanent, 
to widows, children or other dependants of deceased officers or servants. 

That, Sir, in the case of Government is not governed by the Fundamental 
Rules. In fact it is not governed by any rules at all and is obviously a 
matter which cannot be governed by rules. There are rules for leave,, pen- 
sion, and so on, applying in ordinary circumstances, but this particular 
provision is to enable the Bank to deal with hard cases. In the case of 
Government, we have a small fund which is administered by trustees who 
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make special grants to the families of people who die in service in particularly * 
necessitous circumstances and this is merely to enable the Bank to act in 
the same way. The matter arose, because of one or two very hard cases. 
There was a treasurer or a senior Indian officer hi Karachi who died 
suddenly on the eve of retirement. Under the rules, his family could get 
nothing, and the Bank, under the law as is then stood, felt itself precluded 
from making any grant or assistance to his family and they had to ask for 
subscriptions from individual officers. They felt, and quite reasonably, that 
that was an unsatisfactory position and, therefore, desired to give themselves 
the legal power to make grants in such cases. As I said, not only do the 
Fundamental Rules not apply to similar cases under Government, but there 
are no Government rules which apply. With the wider question, I do not 
think I am called upon to deal, because it does not really arise out of this 
amendment, but I may say that Mr. Mitra is labouring under a misappre- 
hension if he thinks there is no discrimination between officers and the lower- 
paid and inferior staff in the present Government leave rules, and I do not 
think that we are called upon to draft the rules for the Imperial Bank staff. 
At any rate, that question does not arise out of this amendment. This provi- 
sion, as T have shown, serves a minor but very desirable purpose and, for 
that reason, T must ask the House to oppose this particular amendment. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The question 
is: 

“Thai in clan** 33 of the Bill, after the words ‘officers or servants’ the words 
‘in accordance with the Government Fundamental Rules’ be inserted. 

The motion was negatived. 

Clause 33 was added to the Bill. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The question 
is: 

“That clause 34 stand part of the Bill.” 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: Sir, I beg to move: 

“That in clause 34 of the Bill, the following words be omitted : 

‘and it'ter the words ‘business of the Hank ;* the word ‘and’ shall be omitted 
and to the regulation as so amended the following words shall be added, namely : 

‘and to execute proxies to vote at meetings op. behalf of shareholders from 
whom the Bank holds general powers of attorney’.* ” 

Sir, the original section of the Imperial Bank Act (section 51 of the 
Regulations) says: 

“The Managing Governors, the seccretaries and such other officers of the Bank 
as the (Vntial "Board may authorise in this behalf by notification in the Gazette of 
India are hereby severally empowered, for and on behalf of the Bank, to endorse and 
transfer piomis’soiv notes, stock-receipts, stock-debentures, shares, securities and 
documents of title to goods, standing in the name of or held by the Bank, and to 
draw, accept and endorse bills of exchange, hank post bills, and letters of credit, m 
the current and authorised business of the Bank, and to sign all other accoun s, 
receipts and documents connected with such business.’’ 

It is now proposed by clause 34 that the following words be added: 

"and to execute proxies to vote at meetings on behalf of 'Shareholders from whom 
the Bank holds general powers of attorney.” 

It is a new power which is now proposed to be given to the servants of 
the Bank, and I think this new power may prove to be a dangerous weapon 
and that it may be enormously misused. Therefore, I would very much like 
to stick to the old conditions and not make changes which are not very 
salutary. Sir, I move. 
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Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): Amendment 
moved: 

“That in clause 34 of the Bill, the following words be omitted : 

‘and after the words ‘business of the Bank;’ the word ‘and’ shall be omitted and 
to the regulation as so amended the following words shall be added, namely : 

‘and to execute proxies to vote at meetings on behalf of shareholders from 
whom the Bank holds geneial powers of attorney*.* ’* 

Mr. Vidya Sagar Pandya: Sir, I have already dealt with this matter when 
I spoke on the motion for consideration of the Bill day before yesterday, and 
1 explained that we were taking a retrograde step in regard to the Imperial 
Bank while we had provided a very salutary provision in the case of the 
Reserve Bank of India Bill. In the latter Bill, under section 9 (2) and 
section 14 (3), we have clearly laid down that no officer or employee of the 
Bank shall act as a proxy on behalf of a shareholder. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: Sir, I think my Honourable friend 
is really under a misapprehension about this. My Honourable friend’s 
objection was to officers of the Bank holding proxies from shareholders of 
the Bank in voting at meetings of the Bank, but this clause has no reference 
to that. This merely refers to executing proxies on behalf of clients of the 
Bank who hold shares in other companies. It has nothing to do with shares 
of the Imperial Bank itself. It is a purely routine power which the Bank 
requires for the carrying out of its ordinary security business — the holding 
of securities for its clients. 

Mr. Vidya Sagar Pandya: But would it not be possible, if the Bank 
holds a general power of attorney from am of the shareholders for the 
Bank employees to sign proxies for the shares of the Imperial Bank itself? 

There is nothing to prevent an officer of the Bank issuing a proxy for 
shares held in the Imperial Bank itself. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: It gives him the power to 
execute proxies, bvt not to attend the meeting and vote. That is a differ- 
ent question. 

Mr. Vidya Sagar Pandya: If the Honourable Member will give us an 
assurance to modify it in such a way as to exclude shares of the Imperial 
Bank and not permit officers or employees of the Bank to give proxies in 
favour of members of the staff either to issue proxies or to vote at the 
meetings of the shareholders of the Imperial Bank, I would be quite 
satisfied. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: Tt is to execute proxies to vote 
at meetings — not “and to vote”. 

Mr. Vidya Sagar Pandya: Exactly. This does not exclude the shares of 
the Imperial Bank. That is my contention. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: I am afrdid my Honourable friend 
has not understood the meaning. The words are “to execute proxies to 
vote at meetings on behalf of shareholders” — not “to execute proxies and 
to vote at meetings.” 
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Mr. Vidya Sagar Pandya: But that he can do also in the case of the 
Imperial Bank itself. If they cannot vote at meetings of the Imperial 
Bank, I have no objection. 

Mr. E. Studd (Bengal : European) : Sir, I think my Honourable friend is 
labouring under a misapprehension by reading only half of this clause — “on 
behalf of shareholders from whom the Bank holds general powers of 
attorney ”. Surely, if the Bank holds a general power of attorney already, 
there can be no need to execute a further proxy to attend and vote at a 
meeting of the Bank’s shareholders. It can only apply to meetings of 
other companies. That seems to be perfectly clear. It is not necessary for 
the Bank to execute proxies to represent those shareholders at its own 
meetings; it has already got a power in that behalf. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: Sir, as I have already said, this 

is a routine power which is exercised by all banks on behalf of their clients 
who deposit shares with them. It was probably unnecessary that this 
power should be specifically stated, but the Imperial Bank considered that 
there was some doubt in the matter and they wanted to have this provi- 
sion to clear up doubts. The amendment seems to me to be quite un- 
neeossun , and I oppose it. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Ohetty) : The 
question is : 

“That in clause 34 of the Kill, the following words be omitted : 

'and after the words 'business of the Bank;’ the \vord ‘and’ shall he omitted 
and to the r egnInfion as so aim nded the following words shall be added, namely: 

‘and to execute proxies to vote at meetings on behalf of shareholders from whom 
the Bank holds general powers of attorney 1 . * ” 

The motion was negatived. 

( 'Inuse 34 was added to the Bill. 

Clauses 3.3 to 41 wore added, to the Bill. 

Clause 1, and the Title and the Preamble were added to the Bill. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: yir, I move: 

"Tjhat the Bill, as amended, he passed.’’ 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: Sir, 1 congratulate my friend, the Honourable 
the Finance Member, for being more successful than his predecessor, Sir 
Basil Blackett, in getting the Bill through in this Assembly. No doubt 
toe had a very difficult task — in preparing the Bill and piloting it in the 
Assembly and in the preliminary meeting in London. The experience 
will prove n bother the Bill Mill be beneficial or not to the country, but 
there is no doubt that at the present moment there is a very strong 
feelin" about three points in the country. One is about tile exchange 
ratio, the second is about giving some kind of rural credit, and the third, 
shareholders Bank 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: May I ask mv Honourable friend 
if be is dreamin" that he is sneakin" in the last Session and taking part 
in the third reading debate on the Besorve Bank Bill? 
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Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: As this Bill is supplementary and consequential 
to the Beserve Bank Bill, I thought it would bo relevant to make a 
passing reference to one or two things. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : This 
is not a Bill which is supplementary to the Beserve Bank Bill so far as 
tile technical point is concerned. It is quite an independent Bill, and 
no Honourable Member will be permitted to refer at length to the Reserve 
Bank Bill or the issues arising out of it. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: Sir, I follow your ruling. I thought that now r 
we were at the end of discussions which commenced in November and 
have ended now on the last day of January. I thought that they were 
supplementary as they w r ere moved together, referred together to the 
same Select Committee and reported together. In spite of the opposition 
on certain questions to which I need not refer now, experience alone will 
prove how far the expectations w r ould be realised by actual facts. I wish 
that the expectations of the Government may come out to be true. I 
have strong doubts. No doubt the name of Sir George Schuster will be 
remembered in connection with these two Banks and perhaps like the . 
Child Marrage (Bestraint) Act, which is popularly known as the Sarda 
Act, these tv o Bills will probably be known as Sir George Schusters Bills 
or perhaps the name of Sir Basil Blackett mav also bo added to them, 
who first initiated them, and then iho\ will be known as Schuster- 
Blackett Bills 

An Honourable Member: Why not call them Dr Ziauddin ’s Bills? . 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: Sir, there are one or two points in connection 
with this particular Bill to wdiich T would like to make a reference. In 
the first place, I expected that when an amendment to this particular 
Bill was proposed, the shareholders of the Imperial Bank would be con- 
sulted At anv rate, they would be given a chanee to express their 
opinion In this particular cn^o, however, this was not done. I, as a 
shareholder of the Imperial Bank, expected to receive a memorandum 
with a copy of the Bill from the Managing Governor asking me to give mv 
opinion on this Bank ns a shareholder and not as a member of the Legis- 
lative Assembly. Sir, there is no doubt that there is a vow strong 
opinion in the country that, after passing the Beserve Bank Bill, it is 
unnecessary to create another Statutory Bank In this connection T would 
like to quote the opinion of the Bombay Shareholders Association, a copy 
of wdiich was not supplied to us, but only to the members of the Joint 
Select Committee. They say : 

“The* time has now definitely arrived when, consistent with the status and 
responsibility of the Imperial Bank, it can be made to work as a public Joint Stock 
Company incorporated under the Indian Companies Act with its own memorandum 
and articles of association supplemented by a comprehensive agreement with the 
Reserve Bank which, among othe^ things, should specifically pro\ide to the effect 
that the aerenev work entrusted to the Imperial Bank is liable to be withdrawn in 
the event of it having proved to the satisfaction of the Beserve Bank that the Imperial 
Bank is not managed on sound and conservative lines.* * 

This was the opinion of the Bombay Fhareholders Association. They 
were not definitely in favour of establishing a Statutory Bank and there 
was also a strong opinion to that effect in the country. We, on this side 
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of the House, pressed that the only justification that could be made out 
in favour of establishing the Imperial Bank as a Statutory Bank enjoying 
the protection of the Legislature and feeding to a large extent on the 
profits realised by Government business was that it would give help to- 
the masses of the country. And the masses of the country are really 
represented b\ agriculturists by which 1 mean both landlords and the 
tenants. I did not have the opportunity to speak on the amendment moved 
by my friend. Mr. Lahiri Chaudhury, regarding the advances to the land- 
lords and I would like to emphasise that fact now. The landlords are the 
persons who are a!wa\s lo>al to the Government, and I am speaking for 
those who cannot speak for themselves, not because they have no tongue — 
T have seen them giving lectures when they sit among their own people — 
but because of their traditional loyalty to the Government of the day. 
These landlords have always been loyal to the Government for the last 
3,000 \ears The\ are really the custodians, in a small measure, of law 
and order, because in every village of their own they have got exactly 
the same problem which a Governor has in a province. As these landlords 
are responsible for maintaining law and order in their own villages, they 
naturally appreciate the value of law and order and, therefore, they always 
remain loyal to the Government. But unfortunately they have been very 
hard hi! in these days on account of the especially harsh measures that 
have been adopted bv Government officials in extracting from them the 
land revenue. I have seen many cases myself and T expect there will be 
Members in this House who have also seen similar cases. Government 
revenue has been extracted from these landlords in a manner which is 
not at all dignified These landlords are responsible men; they possess 
motor ears and carnages and have a very groat stake in the country. They 
arc simply put in the prison, because they could not pay a few thousand 
rupees. Now', when a landlord is put in the prison, because he could not 
get, sav, Its. 2,000, in time, though his assets may amount to several 
lakhs of rupees, he is put in a very awkward situation. He is compelled 
to go to the local banker or Malmjan and get monev at any rate of interest 
and these local bankers, seeing the trouble in which he is put, demand, 
fictitious and exorbitant rates of interests, 12 per cent., 20 per cent., and 
sometimes 24 per cent. I have myself seen documents of 24 per cent, in 
the case of <.ninll landlords This is n natural demand on the part of land- 
lords that some provision should be made bv means of whioh their interests 
could he safeguarded and they could get money at cheap rates, and one 
method which we from this side could think of, is to have a permissive 
clause in the Reserve Bank Bill or in the Imperial Bank Bill that money 
could be advanced fo these landlords in exceptional condition and under 
good security directly or through Land Mortgage Banks. Then we on 
this side venture to believe that the lo^nl rates of interest will he lowered. 
We are very anxious that the miseries of the landlord should be removed 
and one of the miseries in which he has fallen is the rate of interest at 
which he is compelled to borrow money 

My Honourable friend, the Baja Bahadur, said that on certain occasions 
he had to pa\ a large bill and his expenses were always high. That may 
be the case of some of those extra\agant men. No man will borrow at a 
high rate of interest unites he is a fool, not knowing how to manage hia 
own internal affairs. He is compelled to borrow money when his prestige 
or izzai is at stake, and he is under the threat of being sent to jail, because* 
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once a zamindar is sent to jail, he loses prestige and he will never be able 
to carry on the administration of order and law in his own village. It 
must be remembered that these landlords have neither the police nor the 
army, just as Governors of Provinces have under them to administer law 
and order in their provinces. These landlords keep order by means of their 
prestige and this prestige is really a delegated authority bv the Govern- 
ment. If the Government want those landlords to carry on their duty of 
maintaining law and order in the villages with this delegated prestige on 
the lines it has been maintained, * then it is the duty of Government to 
come forward to the help of these unfortunate landlords and free them 
from the clutches of the money lenders who really suck their blood and 
take away all they possess in some shape or other. This is really the 
principle that we have at the hack of our mind that, in order to save 
these landlords from the clutches of the money lenders, we press in season 
and out of season that some provision ought to be made to safeguard the 
interest of this very important class who really do not come forward to 
voice their views on account of their traditional loyaltv and who do not 
send jathas or pass vote of censure or non-co-operate, because thev say 
that doing so they will he doing something against their traditions. It 
is really the dut\ of Government to protect them. One of the ways we* 
suggest is to provide some method by means of which, during difficult 
times, money could be lent out to them at reasonable rates of interest 
and not at exorbitant rates of interest which may ultimately lead to the 
ruin of the whole of their property. n 'his is really at the back of our 
mind. We have pressed this point by llesolutions, by Questions and by 
speeches. My Honourable friend, Sir Muhammad Yakub, brought forward 
a Bosolution n year ago, but this was practically shelved I was saying 
that zamindar Members on the floor of the House have suggested that 
some relief should be given to the landlords in the matter of Court decrees, 
that they should never exceed double the capital. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Ohetty) The 
Honourable Member is covering too v T ide a field in this discussion. The 
Chair has already allowed him for the last 15 minutes to dwell on that 
point. 

Dt. Ziauddin Ahmad: I thought this was the onlv oppoitumty for me 
to depict th-' case of the landlord. I will just finish this paiticular aspect 
and I hope that some measure will be found to help this class of people. 

I cannot now say, bv inserting a provision in the "Reserve Bank Bill or in 
the Imperial Bank Bill, that monov may ho lent on the seourit\ of landed 
property, because w t c have already passed these Bills We have legislated 
that money cannot be given. But T still have hopes that as the Honourable 
the Finance Member has held out hopes that this thing may possibly 
be done by instituting a Land Mortgage Bank. T hope that no time will 
be lost in instituting these Land Mortgage Banks. The reason whv we 
demand the Imperial Bank to give some aid to the Land Mortgage Banks, 
whenever they are established, is that most of the profits of these Banks 
is derived from the taxes paid by the masses of the country, and since 
agriculturists represent a very large proportion of the masses, it is, there- 
fore, just and reasonable that a portion of the profit which is realised out 
of the contribution of the masses may go back to the masses and may 
not be reserved entirely for the benefit of the industrialists and the im- 
porters of the country. I hope that even in this Session the Honourable 
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the Finance Member will be able to iay before us some scheme of in- 
augurating these Land Mortgage Banks and not leave it entirely to the 
Local Governments, because, we know, whenever the Government of India 
do not want to do a thing, they simply shove it on to the Local Govern- 
ments wliMi realty means that the thing is not done. We know from 
experience that if the Government do not want to do a certain thing, they 
refer the matter to a Committee and, by the time the Committee reports, 
the whole tiling is forgotten and no action is taken. Another reason why 
this should not be left to the Local Governments is that they have not 
got financial experts as the Government of India have got. I fear that 
the Local Governments, for want of expert knowledge, resources and 
•initiation, may not move in the matter. 

I may bo permitted to refer to the memorandum of the Shareholders 
Association about qualification and I will quote it for the last time. On 
page 17, they say : 

“We Fugge^t that a provision should be laid down disqualifying any person from 
serving as Governor or as a Member of Local Board if that person is a Director of 
more than 20 companies’ not being private limited companies. We are convinced 
that some provision is necessary to check the evil of multiple directorships of the 
Governor and Members of Local Boards, if they are to be made to devote, as it 
would be their duty, sufficient time and attention and exercise adequate supervision 
over the affairs of the Bank. In the case of an institution of such importance as the 
Imperial Bank it would be highly dangerous to allow the evil of multiple director- 
ships to go unchecked.” 


I think this ought to have been done and there should have been a pro- 
vision that v Director of our Banks shall not have been a Director of a 
large number of other Banks, so that he may not he able to find time to 
do this business My Honourable friend, Mr. Pandya, showed in his 
speech at Simla, that a large number of those Directors practically did not 
attend meetings on account of their multifarious duties. 

One tiling 1 should sa\ about the service. I do not like to enter into 
details, 1ml tin m is a strong feeling on this side of the House that in all 
these bodies \\hich we create by means of Statutes, the conditions of 
service should ho the same as tbe conditions prevalent in Government 
service. 'Hus is leully the minimum condition that we expect on this side 
of the House. On one side you say that these are private bodies and, there- 
fore, they art masters of their system and can regulate the services in 
their own manner, and, on the other side, you protect them by means of 
Statutes. If these people want Statutory protection from us, we on this 
side should expect that there should be some kind of Statutory protection 
for their servants. Tf they expect that we should protect them, then they 
should protect their servants. It is mutual compromise and a reasonable 
expectation Even if there is no provision in the Act, T believe there will 
be no diflioultv for the Government to take action on this particular point 
that as regards service rules, etc., the Bank and also the Reserve Bank 
should follow the practice laid down for Government servants. I think 
it is a verv salutary provision. 

T again appeal to the Honourable the Finance Member and through 
him. to the authorities of the Imperial Bank, that in order to 
lp,M * facilitate tie banking business in this country, which is not 
highly developed at present, because the people are still shy in keeping 
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money with the Banks, they should provide facilities for paying cheques 
without charging abnormal discount, and in this they should follow the 
practice of European countries where cheques are credited at par if the 
money is to be deposited in ones own account. No legislative sanction 
is necessary for this and it is not a thing which may be provided in the 
Statutes, but it is to be regulated by practice, and, if the Honourable the 
Finance Member simply expresses his opinion on this particular point, 
then, I am sure, the system of free remittances will be observed by this 
Bank and, as soon as the Imperial Bank sets the example, other Banks 
will follow it. As I said before, *the present practice is very irregular; 
and even the Imperial Bank has got different rules in different agencies 
and it depends sometimes on the personnel in charge of the office: some- 
times a person is not charged any discount at all, while at other times 
the same person is charged. Therefore, I appeal to the Honourable the 
Finance Member that, in the interests of increasing banking facilities, in 
the interests of making people more confident, he may, on our behalf, 
ask the Imperial Bank to cash cheques without discount — if not for other 
Banks, at least for the different branches of the same Bank. Sometimes 
the discount charges w T ork to two per cent., if the cheque is of small value. 

One thing more, and that is the protection of the interests of the pub- , 
Lie. We made it clear in connection with some of the amendments, that 
the Directors of the Central Board or the Local Board or the Managers 
ought not to be able to withdraw large sums of money from the same 
Bank; and, if they do, it should be clearly indicated by the Directors. 
We know that many persons have come to grief — not in the Imperial Bank 
— but in other Banks, because sufficient protection was not given to the 
public. In all these matters we look to the Government to safeguard the 
interests of the public; the public is not so well educated and they are 
not very w T ell versed in matters of law and in the Companies Act: they 
simply see the prospectus and put the money in the trust that a Bank 
has been registered by the Government and the Government are more or 
less responsible for the good administration of the Bank. It is on this im- 
plicit understanding and belief that they put money there; the belief may be 
wrong, but it is the fact; and, therefore, in order to safeguard the in- 
terests of innocent people, it is very desirable that the Government 
should see that these Managing Directors or Honorary Directors should 
not make bad use of their position, and, if they take any money from 
the Bank, that ought to be clearly indicated in their annual report, so 
that the shareholders and the public and the Government should be able 
to judge for themselves. I am sure, if stronger supervision had been 
exercised, a good many Banks would not have become bankrupt and a 
good many people, who had put in their small savings, would not have 
suffered. In this connection I may also mention that, in order to stop 
these loopholes in the administration, there should bo a Branch in the 
Finance or Commerce Department which should exercise supervision 
over the banking organisations of the country and satisfy itself that the 
money put bv investors is safe in the Banks and is not misused by 
Managers withdrawing money on false securities. I do not like to quote 
specifio instances, but I gave notice of certain 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: Sir, I have exercised a great 
deal of patience, but I would ask your ruling as 'to the relevancy of my 
Honourable friend's remarks. We are discussing the affairs of the Im- 
perial Bank; we are discussing a measure which is designed to regulate 
the Imperial Bank and to ensure its solvency. My Honourable friend is 
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talking of the need for measures of this kind to be applied to the general 
banking institutions of this country. I would ask you, Sir, if my Honour- 
able friend is not entirely irrelevant. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The Chair 
itsell felt it. but it did not want to interfere with the speech of the 
Honourable Member more than it could help. At this stage, the Chair 
should give a clear warning to the House. The Chair does not want 
to interfere with any Honourable Member so long as he is relevant and 
so long as he does not repeat either his own argument or the arguments 
of other Honourable Members; but the Chair must, at this early stage 
of this Session, ask the House to have in mind the heavy programme that 
lies before the House. The Chair has so arranged the sittings that in 
<he first two or three weeks Honourable Members are not called upon to 
sit more than four days in the week, and, later on, when the budgets 
begin, the Chair jiroposes that normally the House should not sit for 
more than five days in the week. In the last Delhi Session, the House 
was rushed with business at the end of the Session, and it is perhaps 
desirable, from the point of view of every one, that that should be avoided 
if possible; and if that is to be a\oided at a later stage, precautions 
must be taken early in the Session. Tt is perfectly open to Honourable 
Members in the respective Parties to attach what importance they like 
to a particular measure that is before the House and to regulate their 
speeches; but the Chair must give them this clear warning, that if it finds 
that there, is a desire on the part of individuals and Parties to have the 
maximum discussion and the maximum number of speakers for the maxi - 
mum time permissible on every measure that is before the House, then 
the Chair must so arrange the business of the House that, the House 
should sit longer than 5 o’clock every day and that it should sit for 
more than even five days in the week. In the interests of public busi- 
ness, it is up to every one to see that the House is given ample oppor- 
tunity to finish the heavy programme that is before it. The Chair should 
give the option to Honourable Members and to the various Parties to decide 
what course they would adopt. For example, in this third reading of 
this Bill, if it is the intention of the House that there should bo at least 
half a dozen speeches, each occupying about half an hour or one hour, 
the Chair is prepared to allow that, provided, of course, the speakers are 
relevant. But then the Chair mav have to direct that the House should 
sit on Friday also, and probably on Saturday also. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: Sir, if vou and the Finance Member don’t desire 
that we should ventilate our grievances on the banking of the country, 
T would conclude my speech. But I must say that we cannot expect 
banking prosperity, if the Finance Member is not prepared even to listen 
to us. As regards sitting for longer hours, I love to sit for longer hours. 
We have come here to do our duty, and not to record our votes, which 
can best be done by proxy. 

* 

Mr. Vidya Sagar Pandya: Sir, after the grave warning which you have 
just given to the House. I hope T shall not come under yoirt lash. 

Now, Sir, as the Bill is over .... 


An Honourable Member: is it over? 
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Mr. Vidya Sagar Pandya: We arc going through the Third Beading, 
•and, therefore, practically there is little formal business left over now to 
be gone through. Now, if I am not divulging any secret, the Govern- 
ment have already taken steps to ask the Banks to furnish information 
bo that they may be included in the Scheduled Banks in the Reserve 
Bank of India Bill. However, that is a different point. What I was 
wondering was, after the Bill is passed, whether I should congratulate the 
Imperial Bank more or the Honourable the Finance Member .... 

An Honourable Member: Both. 


Mr. Vidya Sagar Pandya: The Imperial Bank of India lias no repre- 
sentative in this House 

An Honourable Member: Why? Doctor Saheb is a shareholder. 


Mr. Vidya Sagar Pandya: As for that, I am also a shareholder in my 
own very humble capacity. 

An Honourable Member: Therefore, congratulate yourself. 

Mr. Vidya Sagar Pandya: As L was saying, Sir, though the Imperial 
Bank has no direct representative in the House, I must congratulate 
them on their having behind them the .Government of India, and the 
Imperial Bank authorities have been able to get these amendments 
passed without any effort on their own part, but they have got what they 
wanted by the assistance of our kind, obliging and good, Government 
which take interest in the Imperial Bank as well as in the public. Now, 
Sir, then* will be a chorus of congratulations to the Honourable Sir George 
-Schuster, the , Finance Member, on his so very successfully piloting this 
Bill as well as the previous Bill. I won’t make any reference to the 
previous Bill But, Sir, as a member of the Joint Select Committee, it 
is the desire of some of my colleagues, who w T ere on the Joint Select Com- 
mittee and who are also present here today, that I should convey our 
•congratulations and thanks to the Honourable Sir George Schuster, the 
Finance Member, for the great trouble he has taken, for the great 
patience he has shown, for the great forbearance he has displayed for 
cur weaknesses, and I know, as one who has himself opposed the Gov- 
ernment and given perhaps the largest amount of trouble in the matter, 
my words will be taken in their true light, and not- as congratulations 
coming from a nominated Member or from a Member wdio has secured or 
expects any favours from the Government. I express my feelings as a 
representative of the commercial constituency which I have the honour to 
represent here, — and my constituency is distributed over 28 districts, and 
it is the biggest constituency in India in this House, and I was specially 
sent here, because important measures like the Reserve Bank of India 
Bill and the Imperial Bank of India (Amendment) Bill were on the anvil, 
and as such I have tried to do my duty to my constituency. And, Sir, 
if I have exceeded at any time the usual limits of the debate, it was 
more in the interest of my public duty to my constituency than any in- 
tention of obstruction or for any other reason. Let me now join the 
chorus of congratulations which will deservedly be poured upon the Honour- 
able the Finance Member 
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An Honourable Member: There is no chorus here. 

Mr. Vidya Sagar Pandya: This is a big “Nakkarkh&n&” and my voice 
is that of a “Tuti”. I do not like to sound any discordant note on this 
occasion. Though we may not agree with the Bill and its contents, nor 
the wii) in which the Bill has been amended, it does not mean that we 
should not give expression to our appreciation of the work of the Honourable 
the Kinane* Member who had to perforin such an uphill, difficult and 
arduous task, and, therefore, he fully deserves our congratulations and 
thanks. 

Now, Sir, the lunch time is coming,, and I don't wish to stand between 
the lunch and the Members. Anyhow, T again heartily congratulate 
the Honourable Sir George Schuster, the Finance Member, and also the 
Imperial Bank of India on behalf of the members of the Joint Select 
Committee and the Party to which I have now the honour to belong and 
the House. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi (Nominated Non-Official): Ironical or sincere? 

Mr. Vidya Sagar Pandya: No, Sir, my congratulating and thanks arc 
most hearty and cordial. With these words, I resume my seat. 

Mr. B. Das (Orissa Division: Non-Muhammadan): Sir, without antici- 
pating \our warning just now, I had inflicted on myself the vow of silence 
throughout the discussions on the Imperial Bank of Tndia (Amendment) 
Bill, out if I rise today, it is because I want to remove a wrong impres- 
sion x\ liich my l'ricnd, Mr Sarma, created on the floor of the House while 
the Beserve Bank Bill was being discussed. He said that after that Bill 
came out of the Joint Select Committee, I did not criticise so much 
the authorities of the Imperial Bank as I did at the earlier stage. My 
friend, Mr. Sarma, is not a trained parliamentarian, and as such he does 
not know the procedure that politicians usually adopt. They have their 
own \iews on certain matters and they make certain criticisms which the 
public level against certain institutions, and, rightly or wrongly, various 
criticisms have been levelled against the management of the Imperial 
Bank, and T did level those charges at the Simla Session. At the Joint 
Select Committee, I had the privilege to go thoroughly into the details 
of the administration of the Imperial Bank. We had the privilege to 
hear there not only the Managing Governor of the Bank, Sir Osborne 
Smith, but there was Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas, a gentleman very 
much respected on this side of the House, and also Sir Badri Das 
Goenka, as well as Mr. Lamond who was very helpful to us. We found 
that the Imperial Bank, since it was instituted, laboured under the im- 
pression that it would be the Central Bank of India or the Beserve Bank 
of India. Then wo found that the Government of India changed their 
views, and although the authorities of the Imperial Bank of India were 
mismanaging affairs, according to our notions, still they felt they had a 
grievance against the Government of India and the people of India whom 
this Government represent here. In the Joint Committee I approved of 
the Beserve Bank, subject to certain changes which were introduced and 
which this House also an proved. We felt that not only the Beserve 
Bank should be the National Bank, but that the Imperial Bank, in view 
of its strong banking position m India and also of the fact that it manages- 
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a huge amount of Government currency, will have to act as the agent 
of the Reserve Bank, and it is no use creating a different institution than 
the Imperial Bank as Agents ol the Reserve Bank to manage the cur- 
rency and finances of India. Therefore, I gave out my considered views- 
in the Select Committee that in the Reserve Bank we were creating a 
national banking institution and I found and also most of us found that 
the Imperial Bank was going to be another national banking institution 
allied to the Reserve Bank. Therefore, in spite of certain mistakes which 
have been enquired into and of which Sir Osborne Smith has borne in 
mind our criticism, I did not like to levy any criticism. My Honourable 
friend, Mr. Sarma, is not present here 

Mr. R. S. Sarma (Nominated Non-Official): I am here. That is an- 
other misstatement. 

Mr. B. Das: I know that my Honourable friend, Mr. Sarma, was 
the sleuth hound of the press, but, at that time, he was not whipping the 
Whip. He somehow found that I had received a ‘Tetter of credit” from 
Sir Osborne Smith. I may say, it w T as only a “letter of appreciation” 
which was well deserved. 

Sir Lancelot Graham (Secretary, Legislative Department): Sir, T 
move: 

“That in sub clause ( 1 ) of clause 1 of the Bill, for the figures ‘1933’ the figures 
‘1934’ be substituted.*'* 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The ques- 
tion is: 

“That in sub-clause ( 1 ) of clause 1 of the Bill, for the figures ‘1933’ the figures- 
T934* be substituted.” 

The motion was adopted. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: Sir, I have only two words to 
say. In the first place, I should like to thank my Honourable friend, Mr. 
Vidva Sagar Pandya, for the very generous remarks which he made. Com- 
ing fion him in view of his own opinions about this Bill, I doubly appre- 
ciate those remarks. My only other remark refers to my Honourable 
and learned friend, Dr. Ziauddin Alim ad. He has expressed some sur- 
prise at the fact that the shareholders of the Imperial Bank were not 
consulted about tins measure. If there is any mystery about this, I 
think my Honourable friend has himself today supplied the explanation. 
My Honourable friend has informed us that he himself is a shareholder 
in the Imperial Bonk. Now, Six, the Imperial Bank is a commercial 
institution, and I think it is very doubtful if the Directors of that Bank 
could afford the time which would have been necessary if the share- 
holders, including mv Honourable and learned friend, had been consulted 
on this measure. (Laughter.) Otherwise, I think no speech is tailed 
for from me. We have had a full discussion of this measure and I ven- 
ture to express the hope that the Imperial Bank in the future and the 
Reserve Bank of India in the future will both work together in the 
interests of India. (Applause.) 


c 
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Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The ques- 
tion is: 

"That the Bill, as amended, be passed.” 

The motion was adopted. (Cheers.) 

The Assembly then adjourned for Lunch till Half Past Two of the 
Clock. 


The Assembly re-assembled after Lunch at Half Past Two of the Clock, 
Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) in the Chair. 


THE INDIAN STATES (PEOTECTION) BILL. 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig (Home Member): Sir, I move: 

"That the Bill to protect the Administrations of States in India which are under 
the suzerainty of His Majesty from activities which tend to subvert, or to excite dis- 
affection towards, or to interfere with such Administrations, be referred to a Select 
Committee, consisting of Sir Abdur Rahim, Mr. B. Sitaramaraju, Sirdar Sohan Singh, 
Mr. K. C. Neogy, Sardar Sant Singh, Sardar G. N. Mujumdar, Mr. N. N. Anklesaria, 
Mr. C. S. Ranga Iyer, Mr. F. E. James, Captain Sher Muhammad Khan, Mr. N. M. 
Dumasia, Rai Bahadur S. C. Mukherjee, Mr. B. J. Glancy and the Mover, and that 
the number of members whose presence shall be necessary to constitute a meeting of 
the Committee shall be five.” 

The House will remember that I moved a motion for the reference of 
this Bill to a Select Committee last September and that we had a debate 
on the principles of that motion lasting for about a day and a half. In 
the course of that debate, it became apparent that there was a general 
feeling in the House that they would prefer that the measure should be 
circulated for the opinion of ihe public before we proceeded further, and 
as Government vu*ie of the opinion that they could meet the House to that 
extent without seriously affecting the programme which they had in mind 
for proceeding with the later stages of the Bill, they accepted that 
amendment and the Bill was circulated for opinion. We now have before 
us those opinions, a number of very interesting opinions. I do not wish 
to generalize' about them. I think on the whole they represent very much 
what we might have expected. There has been support for our proposals 
and there lias been opposition. I do not think any substantial points of 
principle huv T e emerged that have not been already covered in our debate 
in September and, if I am right about that, the House has the satisfac- 
tion of reflecting that their Members have been able to look round and 
into this problem at least as well as the public whom they represent. 
When Government accepted the amendment for circulation, I expressed 
the hope that Honourable Members who had already made speeches 
would not at any rate repeat the same remarks wjjen this debate was 
resumed and I offered myself to set an example, a promise which I hope 
I 'shall be able to fulfil. Nevertheless, I fear that I must make a few 
general remarks to serve to lemind the House of the main points of the 
discussion which is now being once more initiated. 

The object of the Bill is iu prevent unconstitutional agitation against 
the administration of Indian States directed from British India, and the 
powers we propose to take are of three kinds*. In the first place, we 
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propose a penal clause for those who enter into conspiracies against the 
administration of Indian States. In the second place, we propose certain 
preventive powers in order to stop press attacks intended to bring the 
administrations of States into hatred or contempt or to excite disaffection; 
and, in the third place, we propose to give certain powers to District 
Magistrates to prevent the organisation of bodies of men for irruption into 
tho States and the development of unconstitutional agitation generally in 
British India directed against the States. 

Now, Sir, in the debate last September to which I did not have an 
opportunity of replying, I think I may say that I noticed on the part of 
the House a desire to examine our proposals in a spirit of 
iaimess, and I hope I am not exaggerating when I say that I felt that 
there was on the whole a general recognition that we had made out a 
case for taking action, a recognition at any rate in many quarters An- 
other feature that I observed in the debate last September was that the 
principle of autocracy was not in itself condemned and rejected. I sug- 
gested to the House that we had to reconcile ourselves to the fact of 
autocracy in the Endian States. That was one of those fundamental facts 
from which we could not get away and 1 think that the criticisms that' 
have been made were criticisms directed not to tho actual form of admin- 
istration, but to certain methods, cortain alleged abuses to which that 
system of autocracy might give rise. Well, Sir, whatever the form of 
Government, whether it be autocracy or bureaucracy or even democracy 
(An Honourable Member- “or mobocracy”), or monocracy, the;y are all 
liable to abuse and the important thing is the spirit in which they are 
administered. It was claimed that owing to the conditions in certain 
States redress of grievances could only be secu d by promoting agitation 
outside the States. I think my Honourable friend, Mr. Glancy, will be 
able to deal with that general allegation later on. But there was un- 
doubtedly some nervousness expressed that if this legislation is enacted, 
it wdll be impossible to criticise or comment on even the worst abuses. 

L do not tliiuk, if our proposals are carefully examined, that it can be 
held that then* is really any ground for this nervousness. I would ask 
the House to reflect that in these days the States are bound to be respon- 
sive to the atmosphere of public opinion around them. It seems to me 
that this is being realised increasingly, and that the recognition of this 
fact is one of the main impulses leading to Federation. We are begin- 
ning, we are at any rate seeing the beginning of, a unity of interest, a 
unity of thought and a unity of conscience throughout the whole of India. 
That is an important tendency when we arc considering what will be 
the effect of the measures we are now proposing. But there is legitimate 
and there is illegitimate criticism. There is constitutional and there 
is unconstitutional action and it is the latter that we wish to stop. It 
?s unfortunately true, as mv Honourable ftiend, the Political Secretary, 
will perhaps be able to show later on, that much of the criticism of the 
Staicb at the present day is not directed so much to the benefit of the 
inhabitants of the State and to bringing out into the open genuine griev- 
ances and abuses as to ulterior objects or even private profit. We do 
not want to interfere with those who are genuinely interested in reform, 
unless they let their zeal run away with iheir discretion to such an ex'tent 
as to advocate unconstitutional methods. There is one general point 
I want to make plain, because I think, on looking through the opinions 
and the debate of last September, that some misunderstanding has arisen. 
I have justified this Bill on present-day conditions under the existing 
constitution, as a practical necessity. I need not repeat the justification 
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which I developed Inst September. But I also permitted myself to look 
to the future when the relationships between British India and the States 
will be much closer and when representatives of both will be sitting side 
by side in both Chambers of the Indian Legislature. e 

Sir Muhammad Yakub (Bohilkund and Kumaon Divisions : Muham- 
madan .Rural) : To whose advantage ? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: And I suggested that we could not 
conceive a federation working harmoniously if one part of the Federation 
allowed its territory to be used for the purpose of unconstitutional agita- 
tion against other parts. A Federation postulates goodwill and the spirit 
of co-operation, not hostility. But it is not the case that the Bill is not 
required till Federation comes. It is required now. We have had our 
warnings: we must not ignore them. 

The main criticism, perhaps, which has been made against the pro- 
visions of this Bill relates to our proposals in regard to the press. The 
press is a very influential organization and we must always expect criti- 
cism, strong criticism perhaps, whenever w T e do anything which may be 
held to restrict the powers of the press. But the main criticism that 
was made was that which was crystallized by my Honourable friend, Sir 
Cow T asji Jehangir, in the debate in September. He said, in effect, that 
in some States a mere narration of the facts would be bound to excite 
disaffection. Our answer to that was that we had provided in the* Eman- 
ations that statements made without any intention of exciting disaffection 
would not be dealt with under these provisions. I wish to repeat that 
we have no desire to penalise the mere narration of facts, or to suppress 
facts, and, as against the view expressed by Sir Cowasji Jehangir, I 
would like to quote what has been said by the Government of Bombay 
when this Bill was referred to thorn in circulation. They said that 
Explanations 2 and 3 w r ould seem to safeguard the position, since a mere 
narration of facts without improper distortion or comment showing an 
intention to excite disaffection would certainly be held to fall under one 
or other of the Ej plavations. 

Well, Sir, that is a point of view’ which we must examine further in 
Select Committee. We shall also bo prepared to examine in Select Com- 
mittee any other points in which it may be felt that the Bill as drafted 
goes beyond the requirements of the situation. I do not myself at the 
moment think that the provisions do go beyond w'hat is required: but I 
am open to conviction. We do not wish this legislation to be used in an 
oppressive way, but we wish to put a stop to the kind of attacks which 
are in certain cases at present directed against States and to the kind of 
situation that has arisen within the last few years in which an unconsti- 
tutional agitation against a State has been worked up from British India. 

I hope that the principle of these proposals will be accepted by the 
House and that they will agree to set up a Select Committee in which 
the criticisms on points of detail can be more carefully examined. 
(Applause.) 

Mr . President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): Motion 
moved: 

“That the Bill to protect the Administrations of States in India which a^e under 
the suzerainty of His Majesty from activities which tend to subvert, or to excite dis- 
affection towards, or to interfere with such Administrations, be referred to a Select 
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•Committee consisting of Sir Abdur Rahim, Mr. B. Sitaramaraju, Sirdar Sohan Singh, 
Mr. K. C. Neogy, Sardar Sant Singh, Sardar G. N. Mujumdar, Mr. N. N. Anklesaria 
Mr. C. S. Kanga Iyer, Mr. F. E. James, Captain Sher Muhammad Khan, Mr. N. M 
Bumasia, Rai Bahadur S. C. Mukherjee, Mr. B. J. Glancy and the Mover, and that 
the number of members whoso presence shall be necessary to constitute a meeting of 
the Committee shall be five.” 


Mr. B. Sitaramaraju (Ganjain cum Vizagapaiam : Non-Muhammadan 
Rural): Mr. President, on the previous occasion, when this Bill was dis- 
cussed, I did not take part in the debate. I wanted very much at that 
time to sec how public opinion would receive this measure and then we, 
with our responsible position in this Bouse, could consider the various 
aspects of the Bill. Since then, this Bill has been referred to what the 
Government call public opinion. I said, Sir, what the Government call 
public opinion. The record of public opinion that has been gathered and 
supplied to us cannot really be called public opinion, because wherever 
I turn to any page of these voluminous records gathered as public opinion 
on this measure, I find the District Magistrate of this place saying so and 
so and the District Magistrate of some other place saying so and so. We 
have been repeatedly urging upon the Government that wherever they 
wish to refer any matter for public opinion, they should refer it for the 
people’s opinion of this country. Tt is not official opinion that counts. 
But unfortunately Government, whenever they refer measures of Govern-' 
ment they always consider public opinion as synonymous to official 
opinion. Notwithstanding the fact that the opinion that has been gathered 
is mainly official in its character, and necessarily subservient, still T ven- 
ture to submit that a perusal of lliesc opinions would show that even 
the official mind lias not gone to the length to which the Government of 
India have gone in this measure. My own province naturally lias some 
sort of attraction for me, and so I would refer to only one little passage 
in the opinion expressed by the Government o. Madras. They say this: 

“The majority of tlic provisions of this Bill are primu facie of an emergent 
'character and would appear to require considerable justification if they are to be 
made acceptable to public opinion. But the Madras Government arc not in a position 
to judge as to how far such justification is forthcoming.* * 


There are other opinions. I would only quote the opinion of two 
High Court Judges. I do not propose to quote at any great length many 
other opinions, but 1 would like to say this that the opinions of persons 
of ihe high standing of High Court Judges should require consideration 
in this House. Justice Niamatiillah says thus: 

“1 do not think it is necessary for the Indian Legislature to extend the same 
protection to the States as it has done in case of British Indian administration. The 
degree of latitude which the British Indian subjects are given for criticising the 
administrative actions of the Executive is unknown in the States. On the other hand, 
it is an open secret that maladministration in some States is great. Things are done 

in some of them which are true but cannot be proved. Any exposure of them in 

the States themselves is out of the question. Freedom of comment in British India 

has a great moral effect and indirectly acts as a check by drawing the attention of 

the Political department to the alleged high-handed action of the State administration. 
It is true this freedom is sometimes abused but there are laws already on the Statute 
book which afford some measure of protection to the States. 

States are very jealous as regards interference in their internal affairs by the 
authorities in British India. Consistently with this attitude they have no claim to any 
further extension of protection througli the Indian Legislature. The latter cannot 
legislate so as to bind the State administrations, there is little justification for the 
same degree of protection being extended to them. It is only if the States agree to 
some degree of control by the British Indian Government that they should be placed 
<on the same footing as the British Indian administration. The least that should be 
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insisted upon in return for such a legislative enactment is that a right to petition the 
Governor General or Governor should be conceded to every person aggrieved by any 
of the actions of any State administration and the same right of appeal to Privy 
Council should be given from the decisions of the highest tribunals in the States as 
exists in British India. f 

It is not fair to State subjects to be deprived of the right to criticise the State 
administrations even in British India. Section 121-A of the Indian Penal Code which 
is to be applied to the States is far reaching in its scope.” 


Then, Sir, I will only give just another passage from another High 
Court Judge, Justice Rachhpul Singh. Fie says: 

“I am opposed to the piovisions of this Bill. Generally it will be found that people 
belonging to Indian States, whose grievances are not redressed come to British India 
in the hope that by giving publicity to their cause they will obtain a hearing from the 
British Government. I do not see any reason why they should be discouraged from* 
adopting this course. This is one of the remedies, and very often the only remedy, 
which they have against oppressions by the ruler of a State, and T think that they 
should be permitted to avail themselves of the same.” 1 

Sir, it is not necessary for me at any great length to quote the various 
opinions expressed and, as T am asked to serve as a member of the Select 
Committee, I do not propose to deal with any of those provisions, which, 
if this motion is referred to the Select Committee, could be attended 
to there. But there are certain aspects of this Bill which, if I am to* 
discharge my duty honestly and faithfully as a member of the Select 
Committee, require some answer from Government. Sir, one of the very 
first things that I would like to ask on a measure of this kind is: What 
is the precise constitutional position of an Indian State? We are asked 
to take note of the constitutional position of an Indian State. We are 
asked to take note of the jurisdictional position of the States. But may 
I venture to ask, what is precisely the constitutional position of an Indian 
State? We have States ranging from His Exalted Highness the Nizam 
governing territories and having a population as big as a prominent 
kingdom in Europe, to a Princeling, lording over an acre of land in the 
Himalayas. There are 562 States like that. There are, again, princes 
who claim decent from the planets, — the sun and the moon, and there are 
other princes who can lay no better claim to an ancestor than the Re- 
venue Inspector of the John Company. Further, what is more import- 
ant for us to note in a matter of this kind is that there are States which 
have jurisdictional powers, whereas there are good many other States 
which have no such jurisdictional powers. This Bill does not make any 
distinction between the States and States. All of them are treated as one 
class. Further, as matters stand at present, the States themselves claim 
to be considered in the same way as protected States known to Inter- 
national Law are considered. Sir, you know that according to the Inter- 
national Law, a protected State has for it a suzerain power. That suze- 
rain power controls only the external relations of that State, 
P * M ' but the protected State has absolute internal sovereignty. 
The Indian States claim that they should be considered in the same cate- 
gory as protected States. But here the position of Indian States cannot 
be considered to be the same as a protected State as can very well be 
seen from section 33 of the Government of India Act where the Governor 
General in Council has a rigid to interfere with the internal administra- 
tion of the State itself. Hore, Mr Hall, in his book “On Foreign Juris- 
diction of the British C' own”, describes more or less correctly the precise^ 
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position of the Indian States and he places them in the category of nro- 
tected States. He says: ^ 

“Whatever might have been their status before, sometimes by fresh compact uni- 
versally by usage, internal independence has been invaded to an extent which is no 
doubt very different in the case of the Nizam from that of the petty chiefs of 
Kathiawad or the Rajput princelings of the Himalayas; but which everywhere involves 
the exercise to a greater or less degree of territorial jurisdiction by the paramount 
pov^er, and implies the reserve on its part of a certain dominant ‘residuary jurisdiction’ 
and even oF the right to disregard the plain terms of the treaties themselves.*’ 

While constitutionally speaking we are unable to place them in the 
category of protected States, we find in the Montagu-Chelmsford Beport 
that from time to time the position of the Indian States had changed. 
Whatever may have been their status and position when they entered 
into treaties with the East India Company, under the British Govern- 
ment first their position was one for non-intervention, then subordinate 
isolation, and, thirdly, subordinate co-operation, and it is said in a recent 
Committee Beport that the future is union and co-operation. That doea 
not help me to know exactly what is the precise constitutional position 
which we are asked to respect. The English language, which is foreign 
to us, T always considered is more suitable for concealing thought than 
for expressing one. In all these varying phraseology, it is Aery difficult* 
for me to know precisely wlmt exactly is the constitutional position of 
an Indian State. There is one othrr matter which has also created some 
difficulties in m3 mind and that was His Majesty’s Orders in Council. 
These Orders in Council have also added somewhat to the confusion as 
regards the precise constitutional position of the Indian States. In the 
Persian md Siunese Orders in Council, members of Indian States are 
classed as British subjects, while in the Persian Coast and Morocco Orders 
in Council, a British subject was defined as to exclude them. Again, 
under section lfi of the Foreign Jurisdiction Act, they are described as 
persons enjoying Tier Majesty’s protection. But when I read constitu- 
tional law, I find that protected States like South Borneo and others have 
absolute internal sovereignt3 and, therefore, their subjects are treated as 
foreigners. Wo have also to take note of the fact that we are going to- 
get a constitution perhaps on the lines indicated in the White Paper. 
What exactly will be the constitutional position of the Indian States under 
that constitution, it is very difficult to state at present. Today under 
the White Paper proposals their position is further complicated by the fact 
that they are asked to part a portion of their sovereignty to the Federal 
Legislature which in turn is subjected to the sovereignty of the British 
Parliament which body has no manner of right whatsoever for that posi- 
tion. When we come to deal with the long list of Federal subjects, 
which the Federal Legislature can discuss, we find how hard it is to draw 
n line of demarcation between matters which can be covered by the Fede- 
ral subjects and matters not covered by them in the matter of dealing with 
the administrative details under the rule of these princes in their States. 
Therefore, it is absolutely necessary for us, when we go to Select Commit- 
tee, to know exactly the precise constitutional position of the Indian 
States, — that constitutional position which we are asked to respect. I have 
tried my best by referring to International Law and referring to books on 
Constitution and law, but my labour was wasted. I could not find an 
exact analogy to the precise position which an Indian State occupies. to- 
day. T think I made a mistake to refer to books of that kind.' What I 
ought to have done was that I should have referred to sociology. There, 
if I may venture to say so, T find a parallel to them. They are very much 
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like the bedecked, bejewelled Begums of an Imperial Zenana, with 
jurisdictions intra -territorial and extra-territorial, circumscribed within the 
narrow limits prescribed by the Political Department, with an army of 
agents who pose as the watch and ward to maintain the honour of the 
paramount power and sustain the public morals, judged by bureaucratic 
standards of the inmates of that august personage of this Imperial Harem. 
If that is not the status of even these treaty States, what is their precise 
constitutional position? It is not only necessary that an authoritative 
pronouncement should be made regarding the status of these Big States 
under the British Crown, but it is also necessary that the Government 
should give us an indication whether they would like both the major and 
minor princes to be treated alike or whether they would prescribe different 
status to the minor States. The minor States, mushroom in origin and 
magnitude of power and misfits in a scheme of Constitution that tile 
Government may tune in view, have actually frightened the bigger States 
to fall in line with any constructive or constitutional scheme, necessitat- 
ing urgently the review of their position. I must consider that a solution 
of that problem is much more urgent than even this measure. When 
you remember, these small States have no jurisdictional powders, what is 
the nature of jurisdiction you wish us to take note of in this measure? 
The States like Hyderabad, Mysore, Baroda and Kashmir cannot accept 
the status you propose under this measure to the smaller Jagir States. 
If this measure is intended to be a generous gesture towards the princes, 
this w r ill be approaching the problem from the w T rong end, in a manner 
not only to complicate it, but to confuse matters already confounded and 
to create a genuine apprehension among the Big States as regards their 
future importance and constitutional position But if the paramount 
pow r er desire that this wiiolc class of Indian States should be treated on 
the footing of protected Foreign States, E would offer no objection if 
they are ghen the same status of protected States known to International 
Law, in which case the paramount power would ha\e no jurisdiction in 
the internal administration of the Stales They would liavo to be placed 
in the same category as the Asiatic Princes contemplated under section 
125, l.l\(\, for which purpose* this section 125, I.P (\, and the Foreign 
Relations Act, which w*e have passed a few months back, will cover all 
that there is a need to cover and this Bill would be uncalled for. Bring- 
ing this Bill under section 121 is certainly not called for, but would be 
against all law and accepted notions of allegiance and of international obli- 
gations. But the Honourable th^ Home Member sa.^s, the geographical 
position, historical antecedent r and powers acquired by usage by the para- 
mount power have given the Indian States a different constitutional 
position. But what is that position ? A precise definition of that position 
would enable the Bill to be drafted in a manner suitable to all. If the 
Government admit that they have no independent internal sovereignty, it. 
will be a mockery to call them sovereign States. They are perhaps as 
much a Government as the Government of India are today a Govern- 
ment. Are the Government of India a Government? With the civilian 
underneath them and the Secretary of State above them, what chance 
have they to govern? The Indian States occupy CTen a much inferior 
position than that. Again, under the present Constitution, it is not the 
Viceroy, but the Governor General-in- Council who exercises the paramount 
power; and whatever may be the future, the Indian Legislature cannot 
be treated as untouchables in matters administered by the Governor 
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General-in-Council. However th&t may be, so far as the present position 
of the Indian States is concerned, they are, to my mind, more objects for 
our commisseration than our anger. There is no doubt that some of the 
Indian princes are a bad lot, but such a trait is incidental to an irrespon- 
sible position. I said “irresponsible position”, in other circumstances I 
would have said autocratic or despotic power. But even despotic power 
has always a corrective; that corrective is the people whom they rule. 

Even in the dim historic past we have known occasions when great 
monarchs, despots, tyrants, whose will was law, even they had one 
corrective and that was the will of the people whom they governed ; but 
today is that corrective existing in any Indian State? Public opinion is 
the corrective and is the check of even the most despotic and autocratic 
power. But can that net ns a chock in am Tndinn State today? Even 
tyrants and despots knew that the loyalty of their subjects was essential 
for the maintenance of their rule and the safety of their thrones. But 
these States in India need not depend today on the loyalty of their sub- 
jects : they have at their beck and call the armed intervention of a mighty 
Paramount Pow'er: the princes are not called upon to study the needs of 
the people, but to stud\ the desires of the Paramount Power. The princes 
are not called upon to allav the discontent of their subjects, hut to allay v 
the discontent of tin' Political Department. Where is the corrective, the 
proper and legitimate correct m which can always he exercised bv the 
people over whom they rule? Is that eorveetive present todov? Tf not, 
hov r is it to he attained? The greatest injury that the Paramount Power 
has done is to destroy that corrective. Tf you turn to the Law Commis- 
sioners’ Deport of the year 1817 on the Indian Penal Code, you will find 
at pages 6 and 12, Colonel Sleeman saying: 

“In nothing have we so neglected our duty as in die licence we have virtually 
given them.” 

Xe.irh .1 hundred years lnp'o elapsed since Slccnmn said that. Can 
the Honourable the Home Member say that the position has improved 
today V lie admitted himself oil tin previous occasion that then' were 
princes whose government was not at all up to the mark, and that there 
were princes yyhose States "o re scandalously and intolerably mis- 
governed. But v hut is the corrective? What is the ehec,v upon this 
state of affairs? He said: “If you do not embarrass them Irom outside — 
(1 am using the very words of the Honourable the Home Member) — they 
nm be trusted to protect themselves. ” Protect from yvhom and Irom 
what? Certainly irom the people they govern: by the help ol the army, 
the Indian taxpayer is contributing to maintain thorn in their position. 
We are told that we can talk of the misgovernment of any other country, 
but we cannot talk of the misgovernment of our neighbours. T do admit 
that the way in which my neighbour manages his own household is not 
my concern: but if my neighbour develops unhealthy surroundings, cer- 
tainly it is increasingly mv concern that that* plague spot should be eradi- 
cated. We are also told that we can agitate against the Government of 
South Africa if they were to illtreat anv of our subjects there: but can we 
agitate against an Indian State which lias illtreated an Indian British 
subject in that State? .... 1 

Hr. N. M. Joshi (Nominated Non-Official) : You cannot even ask a 
question in this Assembly I ! 
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Ur. B. Sitaramaraju : Quite so: you cannot even ask a question about 
it here. It is always a fundamental right of a nation to Judge and criti- 
cise the conduct of others who ill treat their own nationals. Where have 
we got that power? What right have you to deprive us of that power 
to criticise the conduct of persons who illtreat our nationals? The Honour- 
able the Home Member says: “True, but you can always represent these 
matters to us”. With all respect, may I venture to submit to the Hon- 
ourable the Home Member that wo know what representations are general- 
ly worth. 

Another point which lias already been mentioned bv one of the Judges 
of the High Court of Allahabad was that, if this Bill were passed into 
law, the Indian State subject was prevented from ventilating his grie- 
vances in British India and that no remedy would be open to him even 
in British Tndia. 

These subjects of Indian States are blood of our blood and flesh of 
our flesh, and you cannot ask us to ignore that. T am prepared to acknow- 
ledge that constitutionally \vc have no right to interfere with their admi- 
nistrations. If, of late, there have been instances where British Indians 
have busied themselves to take upon themselves to translate that svm- 
pathv into action, thev have, everv sensible one among them, realised 
to their bitter cost that thev were only playing into the hands of others. 
There may still be enthusiasts like m\ Honourable friend, Mr. Das, who 
often forget their own troubles and weep over the lot of others. The other 
dav he enumerated the demands of the Indian States subjects * one of them 
was the right to have freedom of speech, opinion and association. If my 
friend will not misunderstand me I would say that it comes with rather 
ill grace from the tail-end of the Indian National Congress in this House 
to pose that wc have in British India todav the right to exercise freedom 
of speech, opinion or association. The second demand of the Indian 
States subjects was the right to be tried by open trial and by a proper 
judicial tribunal. But here is mv friend, Mr. Mitra, who will enlighten 
the House as to the rights which we are supposed to possess in British 
India in this matter. The third demand of the Indian States was that 
thev should have freedom to worship in the manner they like, and I hope 
in this connection T would respectfullv look to mv friend, "Raja Bahadur 
Krishnamnchariar, who mav have to sav something about it 

But, Sir, I wish to make one point absolutely clear. We wish the 
Indian princes well. Some of them, — particularly those in Southern 
Tndia, — have set an excellent example. Personal interference with the 
administration is given up. They and several others have done much. But 
for them, perhaps, Indian talent from even British Tndia w r ould have 
stagnated But for them, all that is good in ancient culture would have 
nearlv perished But for them, religious, social and educational reforms 
would have taken a longer time. There were occasions when Indian 
States had set oven better examples to British Indian Provinces. A 
British Indian Province would envy the literacy attained in Travancore, 
the prosperity of Cochin, and the reforms of Baroda. Still unlimited 
power in the hands of single persons, when exercised against the wishes 
of the people they govern, must be riding for a fall. We do not desire 
their fall. We wash them well. ^ 

Sir, in the near future, whether wre wish it or not, these States are 
being yoked to us. We feel helpless even to suggest that the Federation 
should be a real Federation of States and Provinces whereby their pro- 
vincial administrative problems should in all cases be made exclusively 
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Provincial and the Federal Legislature should only deal with Federal 
Subjects, but the idea of His Majesty’s Government is to create for the 
States rights to discuss British Indian problems, while reciprocity is 
denied to us. This is a very unjustfiable position. What we cannot 
cure now must be endured for a time at least. Common sense and a care 
for the future must dictate to us the absolute necessity, therefore, to 
cultivate the goodwill of the princes. Wc must be prepared, and we are 
quite prepared, to go to all reasonable lengths to maintain them in their 
gilded seats. 

But as regards the subjects of the States, we do sympathise with them. 
But we and they must understand — it is not our business to fight their 
battles. They have to figJTl for themselves without partnership from 
British India. We deprecate jathas and welcome the measure to that 
extent that it is not our business to go and lead British Indian jathas to 
Indian States. All that we could do was to bring, if we could, pressure on 
the Government of India to consider that the subjects of the States were 
objects of their concern ns much as the princes themselves, but if in the 
situation the Government find that there is no room for reform, but only 
possibilities for employment, how can wo help that? Justice and free- 
dom we cannot secure for them either in Srinagar or Hyderabad, Alw'ar 
or Hainpur. But it must he secured, God willing, it will be only in 
Delhi. But “Honos Delhi Dvr Hast, Delhi is far off”. 

Sir Muhammad Yakub: Mr. President, I am not against any reasonable 
protection being granted to the administration of Indian States or to the 
rulers of those States. I am well aware that a great deal of blackmailing 
and extortion against the administration of Indian States and their rulers 
is going on in British India. I know it full well that there are many 
newspapers in British Tndia who live entirely upon blackmailing the Indian 
States, and large sums of money are passed on to them from Indian States 
to shut the mouths of these barking dogs of newspapers whose business 
is blackmailing and nothing else .... . 

An Honoui&ble Member: What about the people who give the money? 

Sir Muhammad Yakub: Tnat is what I am going to say. I am quite 
prepared to admit that measures should be taken to stop this blackmailing 
and extortion, but are not some of the Indian States, and the rulers of 
of those States, themselves responsible, to a very large extent, for this 
blackmailing and extortion of money ? If you invite the editors of news- 
papers from British India, if you entertain them at sumptuous dinners, 
if you give them big palaces to live in, if you give them costly cars to 
drive and, before leaving the State, if you also fill their pocKets with 
bundles of currency notes, then I do not think any measure, that we 
can pass in tins House, can stop blackmailing and extortion which is really 
going on in some of the Indian States. If w r e are asked to protect the 
rulers of Indian States, I think it is the first duty of the Government of 
India, the suzerain Government, to ask the rulers of these Indian States 
themselves not to encourage this sort of lavish hospitality and generosity 
on the newspapers 

[At this stage, Mr. President (Tho Honourable Sir Shanmukham 
Chetty) vacated the Chair which was then occupied by Mr. Deputy 
President (Mi. Abdul Matin Chaudhurv).] 
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The Honourable the Home Member in his opening speech made very 
brief remarks in introducing this measure. Ilo did not explain to the 
House as to what was the real need or what was the chief reason for which 
this measure had been brought before the House. He did not clearly 
explain the circumstances which made it necessary for Government to pass 
a measure of this character at the present moment. I think he must He 
asked to state whether the princes themselves have asked for this protec- 
tion, and, jf so, what specific grounds they have urged for putting a measure 
of this sort 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: May T explain, Sir, that it was only 
in pursuance of an undertaking that 1 gave to the House in September, 
that 1 did cot repeat the remarks that 1 have already made and that was 
why I was brief today,- -T think the Honourable Member tvas not present 
in September when I explained at groat length the justification and prin- 
ciples of this Bill 

Sir Muhammad Yakub: Well, Sir, so far as the Statement of Objects 
and Bensons goes, it is stated hero that the ordinary law is not adequate 
to afford States in India the protection tho\ may reasonably expect .against 
activities which mn\ he carried on in British India. It is further stated 
that the forthcoming constitutional changes, moreover, make it desirable 
that the authorities in British India should have power to protect units 
of the Federation from agitation directed* against them. Now, Sir, as 
regards the first object, that is to saw that the ordinar\ law is not 
sufficient to afford protection to the princes, we would like to know how r 
mam complaints were filed bv the Indian States and what was the result 
of them, and in how mam cases the ordinary law 7 of the country was not 
sufficient to protect the Indian princes. Besides the ordinary law 7 of the 
eountn we have also got, on fhe Statute-book, the Indian Princes (Pro- 
tection Against Disaffection) Act of 1992. 1 would like to know, how 

mam prior* 's have utilised this Act, how r many cases were filed under the 
provisions of this Act and whnt w r as the result of them? We would also 
like to know how it is that the Indian Princes (Protection) Act w r as not 
found sufficient to protect the Indian princes. These are relevant matters 
which ought to be brought before the House and we must know them 
before w*c are' asked to vote on this Bill. 

The Bill, ns it has been framed, makes no difference between States 
and States. Wo are asked to give the same protection to the biggest 
State of His Exalted Highness the Nizam of Hyderabad ns to a very small 
State comprising only of a few hundred people as its subjects Out of 
the 562 States, ns many ns 454 States have an area of less than 1,000 
square miles. 452 States have less than a million population, and 374 
States have a revenue less than a lakh of rupees. It is only some 30 
among the 562 States flint possess the area, population and resources of 
an average British Indian district. As many as 15 States have territories 
under a square mile. Three States cannot boast of a population of 100 
souls: five have a revenue of Bs. 100. -The smallestrrcvenue mentioned is 
Rs. 20 for the year and the smallest population is 32 souls. (An Honour - 
able Member : '‘How many guns has he got?”) To say that one who 
wages war against a State of which the area is under a mile and the popula- 
tion is 32 — to put that on the Statute-book, would be ridiculous and 
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would be stultifying ourselves if we passed a general law like that. It 

ought to b© the duty of the Select Committee to see that the protection, 
which wo are giving and the provisions which we are applying to the 
Indian States do apply to Stales which really deserve the name of being 
States and not to these small principalities. 

Then, again, certain provisions of this Bill are taken from the Press 
Emergency Powers Act. We know that Explanations (2) and (3) of 
section 4 of the Press Emergency Powers Act give a right of appeal to the 
High Court against a forfeiture of security, but there is no appeal against 
an order demanding security, which may be for any amount, under this 

Bill. We find that clause 6 of this Bill is very drastic and sweeping in 

its nature. All these things ought to be carefully gone into in the Select 
Committee and the Bill should be revised in such a form as would give 
satisfactory protection to the princes who deserve it and also leave suffi- 
cient scope for expression of genuine views in British India. 

We are told that as the princes are now to become our colleagues in 
the Federation, we should give them more protection. In the first place, 
from the very beginning, it has been my objection that the association of « 
the Indian States with British India, in the form of the Federation, would 
be a calamity to British India. Unity of democracy with autocracy can 
never be a congenial unity. Under the new Constitution, we are allowing 
the Indian States to have their finger in our pie while we, subjects of 
British India, will have no right to interfere in the internal administration 
of the Indian States. This is quite illogical and unconstitutional. If the 
representatives of Indian States, as members of the Federation, have © 
right to interfere in our internal affairs, th n, logically, the Federal 
Assembly at least must have control over the administration of the Indian 
States and we also should have our finger in their pie. As long as the 
Constitution of the Federation does not give any right to the Members 
of the Federal Assembly, at least some power of supervision, over the 
administration of the Indian States, I do not think that we are justified 
in any way in giving any more protection to the Indian States than they 
enjoy even at present. 

These are some of the points which ought to be thoroughly gone into in 
the Select Committee and the Bill should be re-drafted in that form. As 
I have said, I am not going to stand in the way of the Bill going to a 
Select Committee. With these few observations, I support the motion. 

Raja Bahadur G-. Krishnamacnariar (Tanjore cum Trieliinopoly : Non- 
Muhamrnadau Rural) : This Bill is a very important measure and it re- 
quires very close scrutiny. So far as the principle of the Bill is concerned, 
I am at one, because I may sa\ that about 15 vears ago, I think it was, 
when the unfortunate murder of the lato Mr Jackson took place, about 
25 to 30 young men from the Maharashtra came and took protection in 
the Hyderabad State. The British police were very anxious to bag them, 
but there was no wav bv which thev could get at them. So the Govern- 
ment of Tnrlia represented to the Government of Hig Exalted Highness 
the N : 7 am that some so^t of protection should he afforded to them, that 
p^opIo from the Hyderabad State should not hatch conspiracies against 
the neaco and pood government of British India. Now, Sir His Exalted 
R?frbncss directed me to find out a wav to do it, and T amended our Penal 
Code them to snv that war against British India or a conspiracy 

to subvert the Government of British India was just as much an offence 
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in Hyderabad State as it was in British India, while, before that, our 
section only read, waging war against the Nizam or subverting his Gov- 
ernment was an offence under that section. Consequently, when the princes 
do require protection, I think they are entitled to demand, as a matter 
of reciprocity, the protection that they require. But the most important 
thing that has not been said so far — I speak subject to correction — I did 
read the Honourable the Home Member’s speech that he delivered in 
September last, I was not there in Simla, but I have not read it so closely 
as if I shall be able to pass an examination upon that, so if I do say some* 
thing, I hope the Homo Member will understand that I do not want to 
misrepresent him. Did any of the princes ask for protection, and, if so, 
against what? I am coming presently to the jathas . That is an important 
point by itself, and 1 do not think that any Honourable Member of this 
House would agree that people should collect in British India, hatch cons- 
piracies and invade the Indian States with all the paraphernalia of a rioting 
mob. With that I shall deal later. But, apart from the question of the 
jathas , has there been any complaint by any Indian State that their admi- 
nistration is being interfered with by any action in British India on the part 
of the British Indian subjects or native Indian subjects? If so, 1 respect- 
fully submit that before the Political Department or the Home Department 
requires this Assembly to accept a legislative measure like that, it was their 
duty to place that material before the House and say that this was the 
grievance that these gentlemen laboured under. We are bound to protect 
them and, consequently, we hope that this Assembly will agree to legislation 
of that kind. So far as I am aware, no such protection has been asked for. 
I think I can say with some confidence that L am conversant with the ad- 
ministration of several Indian States, big and small, and I do not think 
they wanted our protection at all in the way the Bill provides. On the 
contrary, T think they would resent our interference in these matters, but 
of that anon. 

Sir, before I proceed to the remaining portion of the Bill, I think 
I had better dispose of a point which my friend, Mr. Kaju, elaborated for 
some time before this House. He was not quite sure what the actual 
status of the Indian States was and he roamed all about the world, to 
South Africi, to big Protectorates and to small Protectorates and was 
unable to find out wliot exactly was the constitutional position of an Indian 
State. I am not sure that it is very relevant on this point, but if he will 
read Keith's “Government of British Colonies and Dependencies" he 
will find that the position of an fndian State does not correspond or 
cannot fit in with any definition of International Law that wo know of 
and it has not been defined till now. The position of an Indian State 
is that its external sovereignty, that is to say, its right to deal with foreign 
nations, has been taken away by the treaties. As regards their internal 
sovereignty, I say this. T am not quite concerned with those States which 
have only three square miles of territory and with a population of 50 
people T am concerned with the more important T>f the Indian States. 
I think they are absolute masters in their own houses. 

Mr. B. Das (Orissa Division: Non-Muhammadan): Certainly not. 

Baja Bahadur G. Erishnanlachariar: That statement, I am sorry to say, 
comes from a person who, I am perfectly sure, is not acquainted with their 
treaties. I should like my Honourable friend, Mr. B. Das, who is a very 
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great authority upon so many things, including labour in Geneva, to read 
the treaties. I will first deal with the treaty with His Exalted Highness the 
Nizam. 

Mr. B. Das: I was talking of the smaller princes. 

Baja Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar: I said, I am not concerned with 
chiefs with a three square mile territory and a population of 50. I shall 
dispose of all these persons immediately. As a matter of fact, those gentle- 
men are masters in their own houses, whatever might have been said in 
the interim difficult times that some of these unfortunate princes passed. 

I do not blame any particular person, when they had to dance to the whim 
of some of the Political Agents. 

An Honourable Member: What about Lord Reading and paramountcy? 

Raja Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar: I know that. I am coming to Lord 
Reading and liis theory of paramountcy. I have had my say on that once 
or twice, and I shall have my say again. I am now concerned with the 
internal sovereignty of these people. There is a formula in the old Foreign 
Office which is now transferred to the Pr litieal Office, because, in the year 
1902, they found that the Foreign Office had absolutely no jurisdiction to 
deal with these Indian princes. There is a formula which these people have 
framed — Whereas by treaty, sufferance (mark the w r ord) and usage, various 
kinds of jurisdiction have been conferred upon His Majesty, lie is now 
pleased to pass an Order in Council, etc., etc. I want this House to remem- 
ber the word “sufferance”. Shall I tell you what sufferance is. For in- 
stance, the customs tieatv concluded between Highness the Nizam at 
that time and t lie Last India Company . . . 

Mr. Deputy President (Mr. Abdul Matin Chaudliury): The Honourable 
Member is not entitled to refer to the relation of His Majesty's Government 
with any of the Indian States. 

Raja Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar: I hope you will kindly hear me on 
that point. This Bill has been brought here in order to induce this Assembly 
to give protection to Indian States, because tlie administration of those 
Indian States is being disturbed by us and, I very respectfully submit to 
you, that we are entitled to find out what exactly their position is. Mr. 
Raju was allowed to say and to discuss the constitutional position of the 
States, and 1 respectfully submit that I am equally entitled to submit before 
this House what exactly is the constitutional position of these princes and 
what it is that they want and how far this House would help tho Govern- 
ment of India in providing for it by getting through this Bill. Therefore, 
I very respectfully submit that you will kindly allow me to proceed 
with this matter. I do not say that the British Government w r as right or 
wrong in entering into that relation. Before I proceed to submit to this 
House my arguments as to how T far they could go in giving this protection, 
I think I ought to tell them what exactly is tho relation which subsists be- 
tween the Government of India between His Majesty's Government and the 
Indian States and that, Sir, is the position, I respectfully submit, I should 
be allowed to develop as I began. Sufferance in w -treaty that was entered 
into between His Highness the Nizam and the East India Company in the 
year 1800, which is called a Customs Treaty. Thero were half a dozen 
persons who were exempted from the customs w r hich the Nizam was levy- 
ing. Now, there are at least 600 persons on the British side w r ho are exempt 
from the customs duty and that is sufferance. Why because .... 
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^ r ' , Abdul Matin Chaudhury): The Chair would 
draw the Honourable Member’s attention to rule 8 which savs that no 
member shall ask questions relating to any matter affecting the relations 
of any of the foregoing authorities with any prince or chief under the 
suzerainty of His Majesty or relating to the affairs of any such prince or 
cmef or to the administration of the territory of any such prince. 


Raja Bahadur Ck Krishnamachariar: That relates to questions. Then I 
would ask your ruling on the point whether this Bill is in order? 


Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer (Rohilkund and Kumaon Divisions: Non-Muham- 
madan Rural): On a point of order. When Mr. Itaju made his speech, he 
made certain references to the Nizam, tie also made certain references to 
the relations that subsist between an Tndian State and British India. I 
should like to know, because jour ruling is very embarrassing, as to how 
far you will permit us to refer to the relations of Indian States with the 
paramount power, because the whole Bill is based on that matter. I 
certainly share the difficulty of Raja Bahadur Krishnamachariar. Are we 
to speak, as we have spoken, when this Bill was taken up during the last 
Session, or are we, in the light of your ruling, to suppress ourselves and say 
that this Bill cannot be introduced in this House. We want to have a 
definite ruling in regard to this matter, because, when the question arises 
of attacking certain Tndian States for their misgovernment and the necessity 
arises for raising attacks in the newspapers for their misgovernment, or 
defending them against such attacks, certain references will have to be 
made. I myself would invite your attention to mv speech during the last 
Session where I definitely mentioned the affairs of Kashmir and the jathas 
there were permitted to go to Kashmir. These matters will have to be gone 
into and, therefore, I would like you to revise your ruling so as to enable 
us to proceed smoothly with the debate. 

Mr. Deputy President (Mr. Abdul Matin Chaudhury): The Chair's ruling 
is strictly what it read out to the House. The Chair quite recognises that 
it is difficult not to be on the border-line occasionally, but it is imperatively 
laid down that Honourable Members, while discussing these matters, cannot 
refer to the affairs of any State, either of the Nizam or of Kashmir, and the 
rule is very emphatic on this question. 

Mr. C. S. Ranga Iyer: May I just invite your attention to this. Are 
we to conduct this debate in the light of the last debate and the length to 
which w r e were allowed to go by the President? I hope, you, Mr. Deputy 
President, will permit us at any rate the same opportunity of referring to 
the States or other States to which we referred on a previous occasion, and 
I would rather w T ait for the President and hear his ruling on this matter 
if you are going to place a further restriction on our right of discussing whso 
we have already discussed. 

Mr. Deputy President (Mr. Abdul Matin Chaudhury): The Chair has 
placed no restriction on the right of Honourable Members to discuss this 
Bill except that laid down in rule 8, and has drawn the attention of the 
Honourable Member to that rule only. 

Mr. N. N. Anklesaria (Bombav Northern Division: Non-Muhammadan 
Rural): Will the restriction apply to discussions in Select Committee? 
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Raja Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar: On a point of order, if you will 
kindly refer to that — I have not got the book, perhaps . . . 

Mr. Deputy President (Mr. Abdul Matin Chaudhury): Order, order. A 
ruling cannot be discussed. The Honourable Member will proceed with his 
•speech. 

Raja Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar: J am raising a point of order, and 
\ am only waiting so that I may, as a matter of courtesy, be allowed to read 
the passage again. I am on a poinl of order now. Clause 8 (1) of the 
Legislative Rules, page 83 of the Manual, says: 

“A question may be asked for the purpose of obtaining information on a matter 
of public concern within the special cognizance of the member to whom it is 
addressed : 

Provided that no question shall be asked in regard to any of the following subjects, 
•namely : 

(i) any matter affecting the relations of His Majesty’s Government, or of the 
Governor General in Council, with any foreign State; 

(it) any matter affecting the relations of any of the foregoing authorities with 
any Prince or Chief under the suzerainty of Ilis Majesty, or relating 
to the affairs of any such Prince or Chief, or to the administration of tho t 
territory of any such Prince or Chief.” 

Sir, 1 am nol asking a question; what 1 am submitting is that if 1 
-cannot dispose of this point of order, which L am developing, J shall im- 
mediately say this, that the Bill is designed to protect the administ ’ations 
of Slates in India which are under the suzerainty of Uis Majestv from 
acli\ities which lend to subvert, etc., etc., — those exactly are the words 
used in this place,- -“any matter affecting the relations ... or relating to 
the affairs of any sucli prince or chief so that the affairs relating to anj 
prince or chief relate also to his administ i a Hon, then 1 want your »ulmg 
whether this Hill itself is in order. Why should the Government be allowed 
to introduce a Bill in order to protect the administration of Indian States, 
and why should T not he allowed to go into that — the administration ei* 
the States? They want this House to give their verdict and they have 
introduced this Bill, a Bill which admittedly deals with the affairs of 
States and here I ain, according to the ruling that you have just now laid 
down, not to speak anything upon the administration of these Indian States. 
I want to know then whether this Bill itself is in order. 

Sir Abdur Rahim (Calcutta and Suburbs: Muhammadan Urban): I take 
it, Sir, that the rule that has been quoted relates only to questions. Now, 
supposing we were io apply that to a debate on a Bill like this, the principle 
that w'ould apply would be — that you may tefer to the administration of 
the States in general terms, but you are not to discuss the affairs of a 
State, that is to say, the detailed affairs of the administration of any State. 
If it be so held, then I do not think there would be any inconsistency 
between the rule and the debate that is going on now. 1 think it must be 
open to the Members of this House to discuss the general features of an 
-a dmin istration, in order to find out how far the provisions of the Bill relat- 
ing to the administration of the States generally should be accepted by 
the House or not. There ought to be a distinction drawn between discussing 
in detail the administration of a particular State and the general features 
of the administration of the States. 

Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khan (Agra Division: Muhammadan Rural): 
May I submit that the very principle of a question is, as laid down in section 
33, at page 14, under rule 7, that a question may be asked for tli*' purpose 
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of obtaining information, because the principle of asking questions is to 
obtain certain information which cannot be gathered by Honourable Mem- 
bers without getting this information through the Government sources. 
Now, if one has the object of getting only information and puts a question 
as regards the administration of an Indian State, it will not be possible for 
the Government of India to supply that information and, therefore, this 
House is not authorised to ask questions on those matters which relate to 
Indian States or their administration. But when we have got a Bill before 
us, which necessarily involves the principle whether we should give pro- 
tection to people who ask for this protection, necessarily we have to go 
into those details which are precluded from being put up in the shape of 
a question. I hoot, Sir, you will allow tho Honourable Member to proceed 
in that way as he was proceeding. 

Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer: Sir, for your benefit, may I suggest that we may 
try, in the light of the difficulties you are confronted with in the Assembly 
Manual, to draw a difference or demarcation between going into the details 
of the administration of an Indian State and making general references to 
it, as wo have made in the last discussion, so that we may illustrate our 
point by such references, and that is all I have got to say .... 

Raja Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar: If you will kindly permit me to 
say one thing. During the last discussion, my friend, Mr. B. Das, if you 
will kindly refer to his speech .... 

Mr. Deputy President (Mr. Abdul Matin Cliaudhury): What is exactly 
the point of order of the Eaja Bahadur ? 

Raja Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar: My point of order is that, if your 
ruling is upheld or if you bay that that niling that you have just now given 
should not he revised, namely, that no^iffaiis ol a piince or a chief should 
bo discussed on tho floor of this House, then I say that the Bill to protect 
the administration of the States — an administration which must necessarily 
deal with the acts of specific administrations — that too should not be dis- 
cussed. Therefore, I say, that the Bill itself is not in order and T want your 
ruling upon that. 

Mr. Deputy President (Mr. Abdul Matin Chaudhury): Tin Bill is per- 
fectly in order, because the Bill is intended only to protect tin administra- 
tions of the States in India from attacks made in British India. 

, Raja Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar: Is that your final i uling? How 
are you going to protect an administration unless you know what 
4 P,M ' the details of that administration are ? If you do not want me 
to debate that point, then I do not want to trouble this House about any- 
thing. In the Statement of Objects and Reasons, the Honourable the 
Home Member says that the present law does not aflford sufficient protection 
that they may reasonably expect against activities which may be carried on 
in British India with the object of subverting or exciting disaffection to- 
wards or interfering with the administration of such States. Those are 
the acts that this Bill is going to prevent, and the assent of the Assembly 
is required in order to enable this to be done. Sir, I do not wish to question 
your ruling at all, but T think I may very respectfully submit that if I am 
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not allowed to lay before tlie House the details of the administration, then 
there is no point in debating this question and in going on with the Bill. 
On a former occasion, Mr. B. Das was allowed to speak for more than three- 
quarters of an hour on the Begar system that exists in the Indian States 
If 1 am not allowed to lay befoic the House the conditions upon which alone 
this House would agree to the proposal made' by the Government, then, 
how can I go on with the Bill? Take, for instance, clause 0 of the Bill. 
I want to show how that section ought not to find any place in a law in 
British India. ITow can 1 do that. except by giving instances. Therefore. 
1 respectfully submit that the discussion might be allowed to proceed. 


Mr. N. M. Joshi: May 1 say, Sir, one word about this point of order 
Our Buies and Standing Orders were framed with regard to the ordinary 
course of our woik. We aie not to ask questions about the conditions in 
Indian States or even discuss resolutions. But the rules, when they were 
framed, did not really consider that there would arise some situati m, as 
we have today, when the rules w r ould have to he waiv'd although they 
might exist. The rules did not really contemplate that we should discuss 
a measure for the protection of the administration ol Indian States. If the 
rules had really kept that in vow, they would not have been framed in 
this sense. We are today asked to discuss a measure which is to protect 
the administration of Indian State's. Now’, how can we discuss, if the 
rules are to be kept as they are, whether the Bill is a desirable one or not. 
We must reallv discuss wlntliei the administration deserves protection or 
not. I therefore suggest to you Mr. Deputy President that the present Bill 
is a special Bill and the rules even though they may be against our discussing* 
the administration of Indian States, will have to be waived if the Bill is 
to be considered properly 


Mr. B. Das: Sii, as my name has been so often mentioned bv Raja 
Bahadur Krislmamaehariar, I wish to point out that 1 never tried to oxalv 
or undermine the adininistuition of ain one particular State. 1 referred 
generally to tlie maladministration in these States and that 1 will do again 
later on when I speak on this motion. 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy (Dacca Division: Non-Muhammadan ’Rural) * Sir, 
with reference to the point of order that has been submitted by Baja 
Bahadur Krishnamachariar, may I point out that the restrictions to which 
you refei apply specifically to questions as also to Kesolutions, because, 
apart from rule 8, you will find that if you refer to rule 23, there is a 
similar restriction with regard to Resolutions. But when we conic to- 
legislation, the only restrictions arc with regard to (lie subjects on which 
this House is not competent to legislate. If you turn to section 67(2) 
of the Government of India Act, you will find that “It shall not be 
lawful, without the previous sanction ol the Governor General, to introduce 

at any meeting of the Assembly any measure affecting (d) the 

relations of the Government with foreign princes or States”. That is to 
say, if only this previous sanction has been accorded to a Bill, we are 
competent to discuss even a measure relating specifically to tb* relations 
of the Government with foreign princes and States. On that analogy, 
I submit, that not merely is this Bill in order, bul that all relevant 
references to the relations of the Government with the Indian princes and 
States are also in order, there being no positive bar against it in the 
Legislative Buies. 
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Mr. Deputy President (Air Abdul Mitin Chaudhury) : The Chair would 
like to hear the Honourable tho Law Member on this point. 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Mitter (Law Member): The matter is 
not at nil difficult to mv mmd. The plini-iple underlying this rule with 
regard to Indian Stales, I submit, ought to apply to Bills. Certainly 
when we are dealing with a matter which seeks to afford protection to 
Stales, fiie constitutional relations between Biitish India and the States 
mu«t be relevant and ought io be allowed. Wo ma\ not discuss tho 
internal affairs of a State Any reference to any l»artieiilar State or the 
internal affairs of a particular State should not be admissible. Lut X 
submit that it is permissible to argue misgovernment of a particular 
t\ pc that may exist in a 81 ate without mentioning the name of it. Ah 
an abstract proposition, it would come within the purview of the Bill. 
We in iv not discuss the affairs of a State in a concrete form. but. as m 
abstract proposition 1 submit, they ought to bo pounissible 


Mr. Deputy President (Mr Abdul "Untin ChaudhuviV T» the ruling 
that was civen the Chair said nothing new The Chair onh read out to 
Honourable Munber* tho lolevant portion from the rules as given in the 
Manual Tho Chair agrees with the Honourable the Law Member that 
Honourable Menders ne uot entitled to go into the details of the admi- 
nistration of an Indian State bv giving concrete examples 

Bata Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar: Thank \ou. Sir 1 was not going 
to mention .mv States so tar as the misrule is concerned but wdb lOgard 
to constitutional relations. T understand, the Honourable the 'Law Mcmhw 
said that it was pertecth open to me to speak So. T, shall not 
am State by name, but T shall do so upon tin question of 
alone. Sir, T was dismissing the question of treaty sufferance, but 1 
shall not labour that point and T shall go to the question of usage. 
Honourable Vmfor- "What is sufferance'’ ’> Sufferance k where Iboie 
is n certain privilege of n vm distinct nature granted bv means of o 
tre.atv . As time goes on, its tail lengthens so much that the • anmml » 
] 0 s< in the toil and the privileges extend and extend until they are 
cnst.dhsed into a light .md .1 is that which this phrase Wed to 
„e, pH, iato Usage is even a worse term Now, these things have been 
kinvebed on the Itead It was suggested in connection with the question 
of Jurisdiction hi a certain State lh.it beem.se a pi.isd.ot ion has been 
given lor tunning a railwai over that State all kinds of pirisd.el.on have 
been conferred The matter went up to flic Thaw Council and Lo 
Watson raid that just as n fountain cannot rise higher than its source, 
s„ also am number ,of statement, in mu. documents w I.Hber bv t.< at n 
sufferance or bv usage, cannot give either in favour of His Majesty or 
tho Oovernment of India one jot more than what the Indian nrmoe has 
consented to give ConsequentK . the terms treaty, sufferance and uss„e 
which mv friend. Mr Bain, used hove absolute!! nothing to do w.C, the 
decision of the constitutional relation between an Indian Stato and th 
rwmmeiit of India T know tbit, in the famous Manipur ease * 
llesolui irn was passed In the C.ov “rnment of Tndia saving that Indian 
states did not oceiipv an international position as related to the 
^ of India. That, rf course, Sir, only reminds me, and 

Go ^ em tl w 111 forgive me if T give them a “torv that, when 
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why, when he was so beautiful and so clover and reasonable and all that 
sort of thing, why it was th.it persons present him in sueli demoniac 
light. Satan said : 

. “ Valekin Kahtm dar Kctfi dudunnv a>l ” 

I 

which means “What can 1 do, the pen is in the hands of the enemy”. 
Applying this story to the Government of India, I sav that the Govern- 
ment of India, who an the aggiieved part}, have sat down and wrote a 
Resolution that these gentlemen have no international status That is 
with reference to the individual Stale of Manipur under the Himalayas 
and the conditions in the treitv lie vor; obscure. The reason why 1 
refer to that is that the statement that Indian princes have not got an 
international status with the exception of those rights that they have 
already added by treaty, J insist upon that word — on the authority of 
Lord Waison, acceptin'.: t he a thii.js that, 1 sa\ . tltev have got absolute 4 
internal sovereign! \ , but whmi tlu*v quioMv \ield to it, it is because they 
have got no power, no authorilv and no occasion to assert that power and 
hence these d. dements aie made TIumo things are simply manufactured 
in this wav \ friend of mine wrote, vears ago, that wh.»n a, Viceroy or 
any Governor gets tired with anv of their visitors from England, they are 
ewept on to the heads of the Indian princes. These gentlemen, as my 
friend wrotf eat their dinners, drink their wines, shoot their tigers and 
abuse thru- Government Then the m lehine begins to work The abuse 
of the Government staits and somethin.' and something is laid and even- 
tually a certain inline is given upon that one particular matter and 
uttoniptH made to npph it to the entire bod\ of princes 

Mr. Deputy President (Mi Abdul Matin Cli uidhurv j • The Chair does 
not want to interrupt the* Honourable Member, hut it would like to draw 
th<* attention of the House that Mi Marshal of the Assembly has no 
right to occupv a seat in the* Chamber He would do well to transact 
his business outside in the lohhv. 

Raja Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar : 1 hope the Maislml is not coming 
f.o me 1 was on tin' point as to how the constitutional position of those 
poor unfortunate Indian States had been slowlv encroached upon and m 
the end attempted to he ervstallised bv these words, treatv, sufferance 
and usage. Consequently, T submit that so far as these higgei Stab's are 
concerned, their internal sn\oreignt\ is absolute and no one can question 

It. 


[At this sf ige, Mr President (The Honoiuahle Sir Shunmukham 
Chettv ) resumed the Chair.] 

Sir, that being tin* position ol the Indian States tin* ouestion now 
turns as <0 what protection tin v require Tie fore T come to that, there 
is cne further question that T want to discuss in connection with this 
Rill and that is the question of paramountev. That is the last straw 
that broke the camel’s back before tin* Butler Committee sat and decided 
the whole thing. That was the paramountcy right declared bv His Excel- 
lency Lord Reading in aonne^tion w r ith a certain State. Sir, t.lie right of 
paramountcy said Lord Reading, does not depend upon treaties but upon 
something apart from the treaties. T lepow only this much that the 
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Indian States rightly or wrongly consider themselves to be sovereign States- 
and rightly or wrongly during the, time of the Bast India Company they 
were induced to enter into treaty relations most of them wiLh His Majesty. 
I know there is an opinion that the treaties are with the Bast India 
Company which is an absolutely exploded opinion Apart from the con- 
clusions of the Butler Committee, if you refer to those treaties, the 
treaties were distinctly with Hu Cro.ui of England and where they were 
not, resolutions were passed b\ the House of Comp' >ns to sav lhat these 
treaties, though entered into with the Basl India Company, would be con- 
sidered a* binding upon the Crown of England. Sir, that being the 
position, T know only two things. To use a homely example, I have got 
some things in mv house and I gave to a friend two of these things. The 
friend says: “I am entitled to the rest of them, it dot's not depend upon 
your giving them or not. I know how to take them”. Similarly there 
are onlv tw’o wu>« of getting these rights from the Indian princes, either 
by treaty cession or by the use of force. So far as T know, none of the 
Indian States w r ere conquered by the East India Company or 1)^ the 
"British Crown. Only treaty relations existed and if, according to the 
tieatv. the paramountry of the British Government does not come out, 
I say the fact that they are now in superior authority, the fact that they 
are now’ able to over-awe these Indian States by means of cantonments 
which tliov have established all over the place, that faet does not entitle 
the British Government to claim legal paramount cv Physical force 

paramountev, they are entitled to claim Consequently, this question 
of paramount cv need not trouble us at all. As 1 said before T am quite 
in favour of this principle that, where the\ do require protection, bv all 
means do give thorn protection. I W’as vcr\ much pleased to find that 
the Honourable the Home Member gave a somewhat halting apology — all 
the same an ,*ipolog\ — for autocracy. Sir, T am not afraid of autocracy, 
I am not at all enamoured of democracy. T do not believe, .as Mr. Brown 
said only the otlie** dnv that there is no such thing, to use a strong 
expression, as Government hv the people. He said that Government by 
the people is all nonsense. This is what he said only a few r days ago in 
connection with the supposed Government of the people in Western 
Countries. What the neopie could do is to find >ut •» com net cut Wder 
and then the whole thing is done b\ flip leader. That is the highest 
that vou can go in the sense of Government by the people. Sir, as I 
said, T am not at all afraid of autocracy. Put autocracy on the one scale, 
and democracy, representative Government and all these things op the 
other, and vou will find that autocracy is the more preferable thing. T 
will giv<, von onlv one instance. Tn an important State, the condition 
of the agriculturists became so acute that within half an hour came the 
order from the sovereign that so much relief should be given. Some of 
mv Honourable friends, who are most enamoured of the constitution in 
British India, wall probably be surprised to know that in a certain pro- 
vince, although the Finance Member as the Chairman of the Finance 
Committee* agreed to a reduction of 1R 3/4<li per centra vet. as a Member 
of Government, he said that 12£ per cent, of the land revenue demand 
would do. That i*s representative Government and this is autocracy. I 
would much' rather remain under this autocracy and get wliat I want from 
the man who feels w r itb me and not live under this democracy where the 
man has no heart, as the saving uoos that the "Rubeccn has no body to 
be kicked nor «oul to be damned. 
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Mr. P. E. James (Madras: European): Then wlij did you get elected 
to this Assembly ? 

’ Baja Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar: Just to bio if I cannot change you 
and your mentality. Even if 1 cannot do that, T have done my duty. Our 
Lord says: “Action is thy duty, fruit is not thy concern”. There is no 
doubt that the Honourable the Home Member is perfectly right and I 
believe that is so that this House wants to deal with this Bill in a spirit 
of absolute fairness. I am quite in agreement with this principle and now 
I cjm<» to l lie quest Lm of iathax. It the word is not unparliamentary, l 
should say that this a wicked act that was being perpetrated in certain 
parts of British Tndia that people, who do not know anything about the 
condition of Indian States, but out of pure fanaticism — 1 do not care whether 
they are Hindus or Muhammadans — collect in certain places and march into 
the Indian States and embarrass the ruler by compelling him to put all 
these gentlemen under lock and key so that they may not disturb his peace 
or the placid contentment of his people. Sir, that is an act which ought 
(o be prevented and, in so far as any legislation which would enable that to 
he done, 1 think it ought to he done without any hesitation whatsoever, 
and, consequently, I am quite at one with them and I have absolutely no 
objection to that portion of this Bill. But llie Bill says: 

“Whereas ifc i* expedient to piotcet the administration of States in Tndia who are 
under the suzerainty of His Majesty from activities which tend to subvert or to 
excite disaffection towards or +o interfere with such administration. " 

1 remember the enactment of section 124A as a special section of the 
Indian Penal Code, in order to deal with sedition and seditious tendencies, 
which was supposed to have sprung into existence by the action of the late 
Mr. Tilak. I also remember the ruling of Mr. Justice Strachey in the Tilak 
Trial in Bombay in tin' year 189ft, where he defined disaffection as want of 
affection. This Bill says, it is intended to prevent disaffection, that is to 
sav, we are going to prevent want of afFeetion. I know the Legislature 
can do a great many things: they say the Britisli Parliament has got any 
and every power to do things, except to convert a man into a woman 
and a woman into a man. I am yet to learn that you can, by legislative 
enactment, compel a person to be affectionate towards another. I do 
not know: perhaps there is a psychological way of doing it known only to 
the Members of the Government of India; but, as a mere man in the street 
who does not know the mysteries of administration and who only goes by 
his experience of the world, that. T cannot be made affectionate towards a 
man and no power on earth can compel me to do it, vet those people say: 
“Are you going to lack in affection to the Indian princes? All right, I am 
going to lock you up”. Thai is the provision made in this section, and I 
hope most Members of the House will remember the famous judgment of 
Sir Lawrence* Jenkins, T believe in the Comrade case, where he said that 
every imaginable activity of a newspaper could be brought in under that 
omnibus explanation; and if the Government of India wanted to do that, 
they could lock up every pressman and forfeit every press. The terms of 
that section are so wide. And it is that section which has been extended 
to the nowspapers — T am now on the newspaper — who tend to bring into 
hatred or contempt or excite disaffection towards the administration estab- 
lished in any State in India. I may at once say that I have never been a 
journalist and I have no sort of interest in any* newspaper: if anything, I 
have a great deal of grievance against most newspapers: for this reason, that 
so far as my orthodox activities are concerned, they not only ignore me, 
they have not given me a fair chance and I do not at all consider that if 
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iliey como into trouble, I need express any sympathy with them; but 
Unit is not the way to do things. I want to teach them a lesson, that 
although they have been unkind to me, although they would not recognise 
what 1 said — I do not want them to praise me or extol my activities — but 
what 1 say is, give me a fair cluiucc: they will not do it, and now there is a 
chance, L could oppose them; bid J do not want to do it. You do not 
understand the extent of the generosity — you will only do so if this section 
is passed and primer after printer and editor after editor is inarched off to 
the prison, and then you will understand the extent of Krislinamachariar's 
generosity: till then you will never understand it; but that is by the way. 
What 1 say is that although the Press at times acts in a peculiar manner, 
yet it is a very useful public institution, brought into existence by the British 
administration themselves: wo never knew in the olden days any news- 
paper: and dare any newspaper in those days say all sorts of things in an 
Indian State? Y'ou would have seen what happened to them in 24 hours. 
But, as 1 say, they started giving us all those things and they made us read 
so many things; and \ say hero, with a full sense of my responsibility, that 
there is no nation which, if 1 may be pardoned for saying so, has been so 
foolisli as the British nation, to lay down principles to allow themselves to 
be abused from morning till evening and, at the end, shake hands as if we 
have been friends all our lives. Having been brought up in that sort of 
environment, in that mentality, pouncing upon every administrative act and 
claiming the right to criticise it, ail of a sudden now you come and say: 
“So far as a foreign power is concerned, you are going to be affectionate 
towards it; else the most dire consequences will happen*'. The Bill says* 

“to hring into hatred <>r contempt 01 to e\< itc difcaffee tinn towards the .administra- 
tion established in any State in India. “ 

V\ ho is going to decide whether a thing tends to bring into contempt, this 
administration They will have to li*y tin's offence in British India. Who 
says that these things bring this administration into contempt? On the 
contrarv, supposing there is an Indian State in which most wicked acts 
ere perpetrated, supposing thus? matter* me exposed in British India, I 
should have thought that the exposure oi that maladministration or those 
wicked acts would tend, not to bring that administration into contempt, but 
to purify that administration to the extent that it would open the eyes of 
the ruler and to get rid of those w T ho are responsible for that maladministra- 
tion. The fact of the matter is, the offence is committed in one place and 
the person, who is affected, is in another place. 

1 thought 1 would speak after my Honourable friend, Mr. Glancy, had 
said what the Honourable the Home Member said he would do, so far as 
the remedy that lay for the subjects of Indian States when they were 
labouring under a grievance. T have not had the honour of being sufficiently 
acquainted with the Honourable Mr. Glancy, but 1 w r as a very great friend 
of his brother and, if he had been here, I am afraid he would have hesi- 
tated a little beforo he stood up to answer me and say: “These are the 
remedies that are open to you in an Indian State if you have a grievance". 
I do not know what he will say and I thought I would speak after he spoke, 
but my friend, Mr. Mitra, said, he was not going to speak today and I was 
afraid, what happened in the case of the Jleservo Bank Bill might happen 
again, that is, on the morning of Hint day, when you restricted the parti- 
cular discussion, as there had already been a full discussion, and as I 
thought I would not have my full say later, T got up and to say whatever 
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I had to say. But seriously speaking, I respectfully ask and I want the 
Honourable the Home Member, and Mr. Olancy, when he gets up to say 
what really are the remedies that are open in case of maladministration in 
an Indian State. I know of Indian States where there are plenty of ways 
by which you can remedy the grievances; at the same time, there are other 
States which, as Sir Cowasji Jehangir said, not only would feel aggrieved 
if you simply made a catalogue of the acts that existed, but 
probably, sooner or later, you will find the man who did so outside 
the confines of that State ' if he indulges in the luxury of 
ventilating his grievances within the jurisdiction of that State. 
What are the remedies? There are no newspapers; in fact no newspaper 
can come into existence, and no newspaper dare write anything regarding 
the grievances in these States. Now, if any such grievance exi*ts, what is 
the remedy ? I know it has been the stock argument of those persons, who 
support the repressive laws, that “honest journalism in India need not fear 
anything, — if you really want to ventilate your grievances, who is going to 
attack you?” Sir, I think I am old enough to remember the time when 
section 1‘24A was enacted and when t lie Press Law was amended in 1910, 
and now, up to this time, those laws have been administered. J do not 
complain about it. 1 suppose that is what every Government must have* 
in its armoury, to allow people to speak or not to speak, just as the Govern- 
ment like, and not as the people like, — I suppose those laws were necessary, 
and very probably the infection has spread outside British India, and they 
all say “It is just as well to have a law to stop all these peojfle from, 
shouting”, although, as a matter of fact, they have got their grievances. 

I very respectfully appeal to the Honourable the Home Member not to put. 
fetters upon these people who have absolutely no way of veutil\ting their 
grievances, — and l say that without any fear of contradiction on the floor 
of this House. If there is a way, that way may be pointed o it to me 
now, so that I may immediately controvert it, because I believe 1 am in a 
position to do so being acquainted with the affairs of a very larg^ number 
of Indian States. Consequently, I submit that the restrictions under which 
the Press in British India are suffering are quite sufficient to tie your ropes 
tightly round their necks, — and please do not, for Heaven’s sake, put them 
under greater restraints. I entirely agree with my friend, Sir Muhammad 
Yakub, that there are some newspapers whose only business in this world 
is to blackmail. I have had a great deal of experience of them. I have had 
to deal with them, — perhaps I may say I dealt with them more summarily 
than my friend, the Homo Member, deals with certain political prisoners. 
But, Sir, that is neither here nor there. There are black sheep in every 
fold; everybody admits it, — but then why go and penalise the whole lot? 
Sir, some grievances may exist and they may not be known to the ruler 
himself, because, Sir, there is an old story, — it is not very complimentary, — 
but it shows how the old world Indian States were getting on. There was 
once a great famine m a State. The Minister went and told the sovereign 
that there was famine and people were dying. The sovereign of the State 
said to him: “Can you not get them even Khichurri ?” Sir, Khichurri is a 
very delicious preparation mixed with plenty of ghee and green gram and 
all sorts of things. So His Highness the sovereign said: " Khichurri bhi 
nahi milta hai ”. That is the way these poor gentlemen understand as 
to what is going on in their own States, and so it will do them a great deal 
of good if there was a way by which these things could be brought to the 
notice of the rulers of these StateB. By all means protect the princes* 
protect them from attacks that are made sometimes out of levity, some- 
times perhaps as a result of a coarse joke owing to the way in which some oft 
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those gentlemen have been living and the innocent way in which some of 
them have been wearing their jewels. They have got their jewel* and they 

,G WOrn SOme ^ lr i rle or other ’ and {t is their practice to wear the 
jewels on some ceremonial occasions. Why should I, a poor man, who has 

thev g lfjr V Wl fT 18 ° f tl A eSC ; priuceS if th *y wea ^ the which 

they have. Why should you attack the princes for it, but if you want to 

protect the person of the sovereign from malicious, unjust, coarse clucks, 

by ail means do it. But, Sir, there are States in which, if J rnay say 

so, most of the servants are adventurers. They are not sons of the soil, 

they do not care six pence as to what happens to the subjects ot the States 

f® TT y Can ?° ns( ‘ rve Uloir P wwer - Perhaps, you will allow me, Sir, 

to teil the House what I unconsciously overheard only a few d..vs aio in 
a tailor a shop here in Delhi near Kashmiri Gate. I was giving my’measure- 
rnents, and the agent of a motor ear firm was talking to his principal in 
c om bay about the sale of a motor car to a certain ruler of an Indian State 
Hie pace ot the motor ear was Ks. 10,000, but the agreement between the 
agent and the minister was that the ear should be valued at Bs. lo,000, 
Rs. 5,000^to be immediately paid to the minister, and in oidcv to ward oft 
any suspicion of the Cluet, five per cent, commission foi cash payment 
should be deducted and the rest taken in cash before the mob v ear was 
entrained. Sir, if anybody challenges this conversation, 1 am prepared to 
produce that agent. He is now in Delhi and is not far oft. Now, in such 
a case, will the Honourable the Home Member say what reniedv the Subjects 
of that State can have, if I happen to be a subject of that Slate, and, 
having heard that conversation, I ventilate it in the newspaur the next 
morning? The minister is the only man who coirespunds witli the political 
office, the poor Chief does not know anything about the incident and the 
minister will at once say about me: “Oh, this is a vety dangi r ms and un- 
desirable man, look at wliat he has written”. And immediate. I v e ones an 
order to the Press asking for an explanation as to why they published that 
letter, ft may be perfectly true, and the greater the truth the gie.der the 
chance of its bringing these people into contempt, and yet, unutr thio Hill 
truth or falsity is no question. Is that capable of bringing these po >ple into 
contempt or not ? 


The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: I think the Honourable Member has 
overlooked the explanations. 

Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer: But he has overheard the conversation. 


Raja Bahadur Gk Krishnamachariar: The explanation is nr .1 here, but 
I suppose it means all lawful means or some such thing, I think it is the 
same explanation which is contained in the Press Act, all lawful or consti- 
tutional method by which your grievances should be brought to the notice, 
— shall I say of the Government, or shall I say of the ruler. Sir, owing to 
the defect in my eye, I did not notice the Home Member. He kept mum 
when I challenged him on the floor of the House — what are th^se ways 
by which these remedies could be obtained? To whom shall I petition? 
t know the Government of India can interfere, although I alw'ays hold 
ttiat the Government of India have absolutely no right *to interfere if the 
treaties are to be respected, but they do interfere, and when they interfere, 
as is always the case, they do it in the wrong time, — either it is too late 
or it is too early, the subject-matter upon which they interfere is so galling 
to the subjects of the princes that, far from getting their sympathy, they 
incur hate. This is the position. Who is going to wait until the mountain 
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is moved? It is not easy to move the Government of India because they 
have been trained in a region, — and perfectly rightly too, — because perhaps 
I would do the same thing if I were in their position, — they rely upon 
the man on the spot. It is not until a great deal of agitation is organized 
that this interference comes in. Till then, as a friend of mine in a certain 
place said : “we are all gone". There is an old Persian couplet which says: 

Ta tirydq dz Irdq dwurda ahawdd , 

Mdr-guzidd murdd ahawdd . 

Sir, it is supposed that in Iraq there is a medicine which is a cure for 
serpent bite. A man was bitten by a serpent, and another man ran to 
Iraq to bring the cure, so that the verse says that by the time the medicine 
comes the man who was bitten by the snake is dead and gone: 

Td tirydq dz Irdq awurdd ahawdd 
Mdr-guzidd murdd ahawdd . 

That is to say, until it is too late, they do not interfere. Sir, T do not 
object to any reasonable protection being afforded to these princes against 
malicious, insulting and dishonest attack. I do admit that to a certain 
extent they do want protection for the reason I have just now given, that is 
blackmail. But do please devise means by which this proteetfbn can 
given consistently with the rights of any other person. So use your rights 
as not to injure those of others is a cardinal principle of British law. 
In this connection, there were certain matters referred to by my Honour- 
able friend, Mr. ltaju. 1 do not think 1 need waste the time of the House 
by referring to them. But I will now come to clause 6 which is the most 
important clause, and as is always the case, the sting is in the tail, that is 
about the last clause. 

“Where, in the opinion of a District Magistrate or Presidency Magistrate, there 
is sufficient ground tor proceeding under tins section, such Magisiiatc may, by 
written order stating the material facts of the case and served in the manner provided 
by section 134 of the Code of Criminal Procedure, 1898, direct any person to abstain 
from a certain act if such Magistrate considers that such direction is likely to prevent 
or tends to prevent interference with the Administration of a State in India or 
danger to human life or safety or a disturbance of the public tranquillity or a riot or 
an affray within the said State.” 

What is it that happens ? A Magistrate in British India considers 
that, in his opinion there are grounds for proceeding under this section, — 
that is to say, where he believes that all these acts that I have just now 
read or any of them are likely to happen in an Indian State, how is he 
going to find it? It reads beautiful on paper when it is stated that the 
materials upon which he has acted shall be served upon the man. What 
are those materials? The Magistrate has no jurisdiction over an Indian 
State. So that the materials are those materials given by that gentleman, 
the Prime Minister, whom I mentioned just now. Tie gives the materials 
and upon that the Magistrate comes to the conclusion — what? Not that 
anything is going to happen within his jurisdiction, but within that of a 
Native State. IIow far away he is from that place, I do not know. I 
know, in cases which have gone up before the High Courts in revision 
against orders under section 144, the learned Judges of the High Courts 
I hope my Honourable and learned friend, the Leader of the Opposition, 
will support me in this — the Judges of the High Courts have always said: 

' “What do we know about local conditions? Where a District Magistrate, 
a responsible official, the man on the spot, says that there is going to be 
disturbance of the peace, how can we here sitting say that there is no 
possibility of a disturbance of the peace? And consequently we decline to 
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interfere”. The principle of those decisions is that it is only the man 
on the spot who can say that there is likely to be a disturbance of the 
peace or a riot or anything like that. He is the man on the spot. The- 
man who is the complainant is in the Indian State — he says to a Magis- 
trate: “This thing is likely to happen”. There is no doubt that the Magis- 
trate has got to use his discretion, but he should be something of a super- 
human being if, without any materials beyond the materials that the Indian 
States will supply, he should come to the conclusion that there is no such 
possibility. This Bill is designed with the ostensible purpose of giving 
protection to an Indian State, and a responsible officer in the Indian State, 
whatever may be his action in the Indian State, asks for protection in 
the terms of this Act. How can the Magistrate go behind it? How, I 
respectfully ask, can a Magistrate say: ”1 do not believe it”. He has not 
been given any power to pursue the matter fuither. All that the clause 
says is ... . 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): Does the 
Honourable Member propose to take much longer? 

Raja Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar: I think I will take some time. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): He has 
already occupied one hour and ten minutes. 

Raja Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar: Out of that, Sir,— you do not know 
— half an hour was taken up in discussing points of order. At the same 
time, there is one matter with reference to what you observed, I may say 
that of my Party only two or three persons will speak. We have got a 
lot of Members, and, if you give at least half an hour for each, I am 
entitled to speak for 10 hours, but I do not mean to do that. Secondly, 
this measure is an important measure and I pretend — one of my pre- 
tensions is that I happen to know something about the Indian States, and 
that is the reason why I stood on my legs so early. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The Honour- 
able Member may resume his speech on the next occasion. The House 
stands adjourned till 11 O'clock tomorrow morning. 

The Assembly then adjourned till Eleven of the Clock on Thursday, the 
1st February, 1934. 
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The Assembly met in the Assembly Chamber at Eleven of the Clock, 
Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) in the Chair. 

SHORT NOTICE QUESTION AND ANSWER. 

Continuance of the Five Per Cent. Cut in Pay. 

Sir Leslie Hudson: In view of the fact that the Standing Finance Com- 
mittee for Railways has to consider the Railway Budget on February the 
2nd, can Government now make any statement as to its policy as regards 
the continuance of the cut in pay? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: The Government of India, after 
most careful consideration, have been forced to the conclusion that the 
conditions which made it necessary to continue the cut in pay throughout 
1933-34 at the rate of five per cent, have not improved sufficiently to make 
it possible for them to recommend the final removal of the ctit in the 
next financial year and they, therefore, propose, after consultation with 
the Secretary of State, to provide for the continuance of the tem- 
porary cut at this rate for a further year, that is to say, on pay earned 
up to" the 31st March, 1935. In making this announcement, tho Govern- 
ment of India wish to repeat and emphasise their intention that the 
remission of the cut in pay should be the first measure to be undertaken 
when any improvement of their budgetary position justifies a relaxation of 
the various exceptional measures which have had to be taken since Septem- 
ber, 1931. 


THE ABOLITION OF CAPITAL PUNISHMENT BILL 
Petitions laid on the Table. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: (Muzaffamur cum Champaran: Non-Muham- 
madan) : Sir, under Standing Order 78, I beg to present nine petitions as 
per statement laid on the table relating to the Bill to abolish the punish- 
ment of death for offences under the Indian Penal Code which was intro- 
duced in the Legislative Assembly on the 24th March, 1933, by me. 1 
may add that these petitions are in favour of the abolition of capital 
punishment and are signed by 150 Fellows of the Theosophical Society 


Statement. 

Petition* relating to the Bill to abolish the punishment of death for offences under the 
Indian Penal Code which was introduced in the Legislative Assembly on the 
nth March, 1933. 


Number 


Province. ' 


of 

signatories. 

District or Town. 


150 

• • 

- 
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THE UNTOUCHABILITY ABOLITION BILL. 

Mr, President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : Further 
consideration of the following motion moved by Rao Bahadur M. C. Rajah 
on the 5th September, 1933: 

“That the Bill to pi ovule for the abolition -of- untoueli.ibility Among the Hindus be 
ref^r to a Seleit Committee, consisting of the Honourable the Law Member, the 
Honourable Sir Harry Haig, Diwan Bahadur Harbilas Karda, Mr. C. S. Ranga ' Iyer* 
Mr. (lava Prasad Singh, Mr. T. N. Ramaknshna Reddi, Mr. S. C. Mitra, Mr. B. V. 
Jadhav, Mr. B. Rajaram Pandian, Gaptain Rao Bahadur Ohaudhri Lai Chand, 
Rai Bahadur Kunwar Raghubir Siitgh, Rao Bahadur S R. Pandit, Mr. R. S. Sarma 
and the Mover, and that the number of members whose presence shall be necessary 
to constitute a meeting of the Committee shall be five.” 

Also further discussion of the two amendments moved by Mr. R. S. 
Sarma* and 'Baja Bahadur G-. Krishnamachariarf on the 5th September, 
1933, and the 25th January, 1934, respectively. 

Mr. Banga I\er. 

Mr 0. S. Ranga Iyer (Bohilkund and Kumaon Divisions : Non-Muham- 
mad >n Bural): Sir, my friend, the Leader of the Centre Party, Baja 
Bahadur Krishnamachariar, assisted by that scholar and great student of 
Mann, Pandit Sen, spoke as though: 

“We are the men and wisdom shall die with us 

And none of the good old Vedas vie with us.’* 

Sir, Pandit Sen quoted the Smritis, forgetting the accretions, forgetting 
the enormous interpolations that have crept into the Smritis. I shall 
mention the name of a great Bengali to whom even Pandit Sen owes 
respect, Swami Vivekananda. 1 

Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen (Presidency Division: Non-Muhammadan 
Bural): Only partial respect. 

Mr. C. S. Ranga Iyer: I am very sorry to hear that he owes him 
only partial respect. What he means is “I owe him true, ‘wholesale 
respect, though I partially differ from him or partially agree with him", 
for, no Bengali, not even Pandit Sen, will owe partial respect to a great 
Bengali like Swami Vivekananda, a universally respected man. (Inter- 
ruption by Pandit Sen.) Swami Vivekananda used to say that when the 
Srutis and the Smritis differ, reject the Smritis without mercy. I would 
ask Baja Bahadur Krishnamachariar, who questioned whether we knew 
any Sanskrit at all and then told us in the same breath paradoxically 
that, we knew some Sanskrit, but not so well as to understand the implied* 
tions of the Sanskrit language, whether he has heard the name of a great 
Sanskrit authority, a much greater scholar than Raja Bahadur Krishna- 
maehnriar himself, the great Ri«hi Dayanand Saraswati. I do not know 
if the Raja Bahadur has read the Satyarth Prakash. 

. Raja Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar; (Tauiore cum Trichinopoly : Non- 
Muhammadan Bural): Oh, yes. I have. 

Mr 0. S. Ranga Iyer: He has read it and, therefore, he ought to know 
that the Vedas make no sanction of any kind whatever for this practice 
of untouchabilitv. I 

Raja Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar: That is what Mr. llayanand says. 

•“That the TbR be circulated fo* the purpose of eliciting opinion! thereon bv the 
end of June, 1934.** 

» 

+‘*That the Bill be circulated .for the purpose of eliciting opinion thereon* by the 
UL. August, 1934.1’ . ... ^ _ 

A (^ ) 
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Mr. 0. S. Ranga iyer: As the Kaja Bahadur admits, that'is .whit this 
great- scholar says, He cannot accuse S>vami Dayanand Saraswati of a 
lack of knowledge of either the Vedas or of Sanskrit. If that is what 
Dayanand Saraswati says, that is sufficient for my purpose. Sir, the 
Vedas make no sanction whatever for untouchability and here are our 
Shastrabadins quoting Smritis 

Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen: You are quite misinformed. 

Mr. O. S. Ranga Iyer: .... forgetting the interpolations and accre- 
tions, forgetting the trend of the times, trampling under foot even the 
tradition set up by Bhagwan Kama Chandra. Kaja Bahadur Krishna- 
machariar, with his respect for the Kamayana and the Maliabarata, said 
that lie would not treat them as mythology. I ask him, is he not aware 
that Kama once ate the jhoota fruit, the fruit that was already tasted, 
th^ polluted fruit, the half eaten fruit from the hands of an untouchable 
woman? 

Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen: It does not occur in Valmiki’s Kamayana. 
Where do you get this. 

Mr. O. S. Ranga Iyer: Pandit Sen says that it does not occur in 
Valmiki’s Kamayana and when I say to him that some of these quotations 
that he makes from the Smritis do not occur in the Vedas, he says some- 
thing different. What the Honourable Member quoted was not from the 
Vedas, but from the Smritis. 

Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen: I quoted from the Vedas also on the last 
occasion. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : The Honour- 
able Member should be allowed to proceed without interruption. 

Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer: The Kaja Bahadur pleaded for a certain amount 
of tolerance for Pandit Sen. He said we were so intolerant. I was listen- 
ing with a certain amount of interest to what Pandit Sen was saying, but 
I know the orthodox people are not even tolerant. They are too austere, 
because they are too harsh or they are harsh, because they are austere. 
Sir, the wind that has been blowing vesten^ and today is less unkind 
than orthodoxy. They could at least have taken off their turbans to His 
Excellency the Viceroy or the Governor General, but the Kaja Bahadur, 
instead of expressing gratitude to His Excellency the Viceroy for sanction- 
ing this Bill in the manner in which he sanctioned it, says: "Why did 
you sanction it at all?” Sir, the Government of India were really and 
honestly playing the igame of orthodoxy and putting obstacles in the wav 
of :onr Bill passing into the Statute-book. I have a deep quarrel 
with -the Government of India and its legal advisers, including 
my esteemed friend, the Honourable the La,w Member, Sir Brojendra 
Mitter* I believe the Governor General acted on the advice of the 
Law Member and the Law Member must have told him what he 
probably may tell us today on the floor of the House. Instead of ex- 
pressing gratitude, to the Law Member and to the Governor General for 
blocking legislation in the IJrevineinl Councils, here is an Honourable, 
gentleman, belonging to the orthodox society,' expressing the usual in- 
gratitude. Why did. the, Gpvejmment of India^ block legislation, may I 
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ask, m the Provincial Legislature, the Council of Madras? We did not 
went to introduce a Temple Entry Bill to which reference was made by 
Baja Bahadur Krishnamachariar in this House We did not want to 
see again this Untouchability Bill in this House. Sir, the one province 
in India today where untouchability obtains in its most acute form is the 
Province of Madras. ( Cries of “Shame , Shame”.) We wanted to 
bring this Bill into the Madras Legislative Council; we begged, we 
pleaded, we remonstrated that the public opinion of Madras was on our 
side. But here is an autocratic Government, irresponsive to public opi- 
nion, brushing aside the demand and putting obstacles in our righteous 
way of passing a legislation of this kind in the Provincial Council. They 
are talking of provincial autonomy; provincial autonomy is in the air, 
it is on the horizon, it is almost on the Statute-book, and here, is a Govern- 
ment unwilling to move with the times, unwilling to act as if provincial 
autonomy has come or is coming. On the contrary, they will even pro- 
bably put obstacles in the way of provincial autonomy working. Surely 
a Provincial Council can do, at least in matters deeply affecting the pro- 
vince, things that lie within its own province? I want to know why did 
the Government of India play into the hands of the orthodox diehards and 
block legislation being brought into the Madras Provincial Council. Sir, 
the Government have been grossly unfair in this matter. I want to 
know — did thev want to shelter the non-Brahmin movement in Madras, 
because the non-Brahmin leaders are deeply committed to the abolition 
of untouchability, though, in their private lives, the caste non-Brahmins 
are as great diehards as Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen or Baja Bahadur 
Krishnamachariar? They do not want to do away with untouchability. 

Mr. B. V. Jadhav (Bombay Central Division: Non-Muhammadan 
Rural): I repudiate that charge. 

Mr. C. S. Ranga Iyer: That may not be true of the non-Brahmins of 
Bombay. Or that may be true of the non-Brahmins of Bombay minus 
the Honourable gentleman who interrupted me just now, but I was deal- 
ing'* with the non-Brahmins of Madras. He may repudiate that charge, 
but he 'is ignorant : he does not understand what obtains in the province 
of Madras. I say that the caste non-Brahmins do not admit Pariahs into 
their household. They admit dogs, but not the untouchables; they keep 
dogs, but they do not keep untouchable servants. They talk a great deal 
that the depressed classes are part of the non-Branmins, that the non- 
Brahmin movement means to elevate the depressed classes, but had this 
legislation been brought into the Madras Council, the non-Brahmin move- 
ment would have broken up after its passing through the Provincial Coun- 
cil like a shot or been defeated and divided after failure to pass it. The 
non-Brahmins were on their trial, and this British autocracy in India has 
been a friend of the non-Bralimin movement. Any one, who reads the 
evidence given before the Joint Committee after the Montagu-Chelmsford 
Report was published and before the Reforms Bill was introduced in Par- 
liament, will know that the bureaucratic British Government in India was 
a friend of the non-Brahmin movement. Lord Sinha’s close cross-exami- 
nation of some of the European representatives, formerly Members of the 
Madras Government, shows that their hand was deep in that movement. 

RajA Bahadur G. Xrislmam&cliari ar : Sir Arthur Knapp. 
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Mr. 0. S. Banga Iyer: Hear, hear, and he had to eat humble pie. 
He started by saying that “we had no hand in that movement ,, l but he 
admitted that he wrote the whole case for breaking up the communal 
peace in Madras. It is on record. And this non-Brahmin Government, 
this bureaucratic British Government, invariably unjust to the reformers, 
what did it do? Lest the non-Brahmins should be shown up, — though 
it was a non-Brahmin, formerly a Minister, a highly respected man, who 
does not believe in untouchability, who brought forward this Bill, my 
old friend, Dr. Subbaroyan — it. would have shown up the non-Brahmin 
movement if it had been moved in the Madras Council — the Provincial 
Government intrigued with the Government ot India and prevented the 
introduction of this measure in the Madras Legislative Council! Sir, it 
is the worst form of bureaucratic intrigue and bureaucratic injustice. Sir, 
supposing on the contrary it was apprehended that the non-Brahmins 
would pass that legislation through the Madras Legislative Council, then 
the Government did not want to interfere with “ancient customs”! They 
did not want a Legislature wdiich they have introduced to interfere with 
“ancient usage”! Why then go through the farce and formality of these 
Legislatures? Who ever wanted to make this an all-India question? I 
ask rnv Honourable friend, Sir Brojendra Mitter, docs untouchability ob% 
tain in ] Bengal ? No. Bengal is r. province which doe,s not consist of 
myri ids of misrepresent ative men like Pandit Satyencira Nath Sen, but 
of wholly representative men like my friend, Sir Brojendra Mitter. 
(Hear, hear.) He does not believe in untouchability. The Bengali young 
men do not believe in untouchability, they do not believe in unapproach- 
ability. Does untouchability, again. I ask, prevail in Assam? Bead the 
Census Report and you wall find that it does not prevail in Assam. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh (Muzaffarpur cum Champaran: Non-Muham- 
madan) : Neither in Bihar. 

Mr. 0. S. Banga Iyer: Neither, as mv friend, Mr. Gaya Prasad Singli, 
who truly represents Bihar, has added, dees 'it obtain in Bihar. In the 
Punjab, you do not hear about it. It is known in the Madras Presidency 
in its worst form : and when an ex-Minister of the Madras Government 
comes forward to legislate on that matter in the Local Council, here is 
the Government of India which says: “You have no right of legislation” — 
this from a Government of India which is committed to provincial auto- 
nomy. Why, 1 ask, did not the Governor General give his sanction to 
Dr. Subbaroyan v s Bill and the Legislature of Madras the right of legis- 
lating on this matter? It is the Government of India that wanted to 
place Himalayan obstacles in our way so that the social reformer may 
not have the* power or the opportunity of effecting this social reform. 

Mr. Amar Hath Dutt (Burdwan Division: Non-Muhammadan Rural): 
May I know r whether the Honourable Member would be willing to agree 
that the Bill should be made applicable only to Madras instead of to other 
provinces ? 

Mr. 0. S. Banga Iyer: Sir, I would even now agree to withdraw this 
Bill. My friend, Mr. M. C. Rajah, will withdraw this Bill and I will 
withdraw^ the Temple Entry Bill if tomorrow the Governor General is’ will- 
ing to allow the Madras Government to deal with this matter and to sanction 
the introduction of these Bills in the Madras Legislative Council. (Hear, 
shear.) Then, my Bengali friends would not be so upset. I respect the 
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feelings of orthodox people like Mr. Amar Nath Dutt. He is angry with* 
us. I respect the feelings of Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen. He is angry 
with us. But they must be angry with the Governor General for making 
it an all-India issue. They should be angry with the Honourable the Law 
Member for having advised the Governor General to make it an all-India^ 
issue. 

An Honourable Member: What about Bombay? 

Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer: And Bombay orthodoxy would also have been, 
similarly grateful to us had the Governor General not made it an all-India 
issue. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi (Nominated Non-Official): We would like to have this- 
Bill. 

Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer: My friend says ho would like to have such a 
Bill here though he was not even a signatory to it. We collected signa- 
tures so that we might get a place in the ballot, and here is an Honourable 
gentleman who says he would like this Bill, but who introduces Bills only 
about his pet propaganda. 

There is another aspect under which I must deal with the subject and 
that is the economic one. My friend, Raja Bahadur Krishnamachariar, 
stated that it was an economic question. He quoted one Peter Paul 
Pillai, who wrote articles probably m the Hindu of Madras when 
Mr. Krishnamachariar was in his teens. Young Krishnamachariar was fed 
on those articles when he was a student in the college. He said unto him- 
self, with some satisfaction, here is a great writer, a great authority who 
does not want to do away with ancient customs. All that he wanted was 
just to uplift the depressed classes economically. 

Raja Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar: Himself a depressed class man. 

Mr. G. S. Ranga Iyer: Yes, himself a depressed class man. Surely it 
was 50 years ago and \oung Krishnamachariar grew up. Krishnamachariar 
became a great man, he became a greater man and became one of the 
greatest lawyers of India. Today he is the Leader of a great and growing 
Party in this House. Raja Bahadur Krishnamachaiar forgot that as he grew, 
with him grew the economic prosperity of the depressed classes, so much so 
that what would not have happened when he was a young man has happened 
today. He lias embraced Mr. M. C. Rajah on the floor of this House. 
That is what the economic condition of the depressed classes has led to. In 
this Assembly Mr. M. C. Rajah is his friend, neighbour, philosopher and! 
guide. But when Mr. M. C. Rajah goes back* to the Madras Presidency 
and when Raja Bahadur Krishnamachariar goes back to his beautiful 
Srirangam presided over by that diety Sriranganadan, what happens? 
Mr. M. C. Rajah will not be admitted to the drawing room of Raja Bahadur 
Krishnamachariar. Is it not a fact ? . I want a straight answer from the 
Raja Bahadur. 

Raja Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar: It is absolutely true. 

Mr. 0. St Ranga Iyer: And h« has given his whole case away. Econo- 
mic betterment and economic uplift do not lead to the removal of social 
disadvantages and yet he said in his own speech, which I not only listened* 
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to with great interest, but read with greater pleasure. Do away with these 
economic disadvantages and improve their economic condition, and then, 
he added, “their social disabilities will disappear* \ 

i 

Baja Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar: Not by asking them to dinner. 

Mr. G. S. Banga Iyer: Not by asking them to dinner, I admit, but at 
least by permitting them to your drawing room for having a conversation 
about your party politics. 

Baja Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar: Wait, it will all come. 

Mr. 0. S. Banga Iyer: I know it will all come. Even orthodoxy cannot 
prevent what is coming. Our orthodox friends have to move with the 
times, and it is to make them move with the times that I have brought 
forward and my friend, Mr. M. C. Rajah, has brought forward this 
eminently necessary piece of legislation. 

Then, Sir, there was the religious aspect on which the Raja Bahadur 
expatiated. There was also the social aspect and, therefore, he not only 
quoted religious books in abundance, but he also quoted travellers who 
came to this country several hundred }ears ago. He quoted Meghasthenes 
and Eahien and he said that they found untouchability in existence in this 
country. Why remove it when \t is so old? 

Baja Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar: I did not say that. What I said 
was that the great Mahatma said that Hinduism was going to be ruined 
if this untouchability had not been removed. 1 said that it had been in 
existence for 2,000 years and we have not been ruined. 

Mr. C. S. Banga Iyer: It is 2,000 \ears old and these orthodox people 
must not talk Hinduism into ruin. And that is exactly what they are 
doing. Two thousand t \eais ago, Meghasthenes and Faliien also found 
Sati in this country and a representative, sent to London on behalf of 
the Sanatanist irunement, wanted Sati to be revived. 

Baja Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar: No, no; he did not want it; that 
is not the coirecb representation of what he said. 

Mr. 0. S. Banga Iyer: He wanted Sati to be re\ived, because he said 
it was divine. What lie condemned was not Sati , but Asati. (i4 Voice : 
’"You condemn Anati.") I condemn the practice of Sati by whatever 
name you may call it. I condemn the burning of women on the funeral 
pyre of their husbands. Whatever your term for it may he, Meghasthenes 
found it in existence. He probably applauded some of these noble women 
who went and sacrificed their lives when their husbands passed away. 
In spite of the applause that the foreign observer had given, Sati has been 
abandoned and has been made illegal. T want that untouchability should 
not havo the support of law. 

Baja Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar: May I tell my Honourable friend, 
as a matter of information, that Pandits of Navadwip and Southern India 
were strongly in favour of the abolition of Sati and submitted a petition 
to Lord Wiiliam Bentinck. 
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Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer: Even on the question of untouchability, the 
Mahatma has Pandits on his side, and Swami Vivekan&nda was greater 
than a Pandit. I shall come to the Pandits presently. There are ‘Pandits 
and Pandits. Do you know what Shri Ramakrishna Paramahamsa used 
to say to whom Pandits take off their turbans, because they do not wear 
hats. Reminded of some of the book — learned Pandit he used to say: 
“The vulture soars high into the sky, but its eye is directed on a piece of 
rotten carrion on the face of the earth”. Let us examine the lives of 
some of these Pandits. Are not their children going to the offices and 
taking up jobs under a mlechchha Government? Talk not of Pandits’ pre- 
cepts. <r will judge them by their practice. What did Swami Yivekananda 
say? I am quoting from memory. He said: “Was there ever a sillier 
thing in the world than w r hat I witnessed in the Malabar country?” — Mr. 
Thampan's country and my own — “The poor pariah is not allowed to 
walk through the streets, but if he changes his name to some hotch-potch 
Christian or Muhammadan name, it is all right What does this show but 
that the Malabaris are lunatics and their homes so many lunatic asylums”. 
He said in unspeakable sorrow: “Their religion is the kitchen and their 
God is the cooking pot”. They say : “I am holy; do not touch me”. This 
do-not-touchism is passing for Hinduism. My friend, the Raja Bahadur, 
quoted Sir James Fitz James. He quoted from a speech of his when the 
Civil Marriage Bill wos being discussed. He said that for people who do 
not belong to Hinduism except in name and who do not accept some of 
the injunctions of the religion, not even the British Government can 
legislate. We do not want the British Government to legislate for us. We 
want the British Government to stand aside and allow r us to legislate for 
ourselves Tins is a non -official Bill. If Sir James Fitz James were present 
here today, he would have said something with which public opinion is 
in agreement. He w'ould have said: “We only said that British Govern- 
ment cannot legislate; it is good that Indians themselves have come for^ 
ward to legislate for their people”. 

Raja Bahadur Krishnamachariar w r as very very angry indeed wdth 
Mahatma Gandhi. Ho said: “He changes like the needle; he changes like 
the moon; he is a quick-change artist; he is so inconsistent” I do not 
know what the Raja Bahadur really meant. He has reason to he angry, 
but he has no right to charge the Mahatma so far as this question of 
untouchability is concerned, with any inconsistency. Right from the 
beginning of his life, the Mahatma was not a believer in untouchability and 
in the eveing of his life he has taken up this subject in right earnest. Let 
us hope that he will adhere to this movement against untouchability, the 
removal of which is greater than Swaraj itself. 

, Raja Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar: The inconsistency consists in this. 
First coming to the Satanic Legislature and then asking it to thrust down 
the throat of orthodox people his own fad. 

Mr. G. S. Ranga Iyer: I am glad lie did not accuse the Mahatma of 
being inconsistent so far as leading the untouchability movement is con- 
cerned, and T shall presently show that the MahaSna is wholly consistent 
when he asks this Legislature to legislate on the question of untouchability. 
He did not ask us to fight the battle against repression. He did not ask 
us to put questions abort political prisoners, he did not ask us to help his 
political movement from within, because, for the purpose of polities, he 
boycotted this Legislature, but he asked us to legislate not for him, for 
our condemned people, and he has a right to ask us that. I hope that the 
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Mahatma will also lift the ban on the Legislatures, so that, instead of the 
•country being the storm-centre, the storm-centre will be transferred to 
the floor of the House. That is not inconsistency, that is moving with 
*the times. The Raja Bahadur is too consistent, for orthodoxy sticks in 
the mud. (Laughter.) He and his adherents are unwilling to keep abreast 
with the currents and the movements of modern life. They will go back 
-to 4,000 years ago, but not farther, not to the Vedas. 

Raja Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar: Not to the currents and back- 
waters of life which led to the European war. 

Mr. G. S. Ranga Iyer: The Raja Bahadur stated that no religious ques- 
tions should be taken up on the floor of the House. Perhaps I was wrong. 
I apologise for having accused him, — I did not mean him, but orthodoxy — 
but if I included him, I am sorry to have called him a stick in the mud, 
for he is far from that. He first said that we should not legislate here on 
religious matters. He rose to a point of order. You, Sir, ruled otherwise 
and, like a good lawyer that he is, he bowed to the point of order and 
agreed presently that we could not only legislate on religious matters, 
but we can do it in right earnest, adding: “T will sit quietly provided you 
get a mandate from our people/' 

Raja Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar: Vi* viajor. 

Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer: However, that mandate is visible to ub. That 
mandate can be seen in the shape of funds and jewels that Mahatma 
Gandhi is getting from the people. The Raja Bahadur was very very 
angry that the young girls should part with their jewels for Gandhi's 
movement. But if young girls and young men subscribe to a movement 
and part with what is precious to them, that is proof of their sincerity and 
their earnestness. The younger generation does not want this untouchabi- 
lity, it wants to do away with it. It is the old men that stand in their 
way. 

Raja Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar: Witness the Bengal youths. 


Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer: Witness tin 4 Bengal youths, says he. I say 
witness them. R the Honourable Sir Brojendra Mitter will place on the 
table of this House all the invitation cards that ho gets from Bengal for 
marriages, the Raja Bahadur will find that the Bengal youth is prepared to 
give a lead in social reform to the whole of India- and then my Honourable 
friend, the Raja Bahadur, cannot say in contempt “witness the Bengal 
youths". The Bengal youth has broken down the barriers of exclusion in 
society, the Bengal youth has improved religion and lias elevated religion 
to its pristine purity, the purity of the Vedas. Condemn the Bengal youth! 

Raja Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar: I did not speak of them with con- 
tempt. I said they say bring your movement to its proper mooring. 

Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer: Youth commands the future, and if the younger 
generation will have their way, unlouchability will be washed away. We 
want to help the youth of this nation, we want to abolish what is weakening 
the Hindu society and the Hindu religion. The Raja Bahadur said: “Why 
should these reformers not class themselves into a new class, why should 
they attack religion, why should they attack society" ? Had Martin Luther 
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accepted the advice of the liaja Bahadur, probably he would have died un- 
known instead of broadening Christianity into what we find it today. We 
have a right to reform religion, to reform society, to purge religion of its 
impurities, the accumulated impurities from the days of the Smritis. Who 
was Swami Dayanand Saraswati ? Who was Ramanuja ? Who was San- 
kara? Who was Madhavacharya ? Who was Chaitanya? Who was 
Vivekananda and who was Ramakrishna Paramahamsa, a brilliant galaxy 
of stars of the first magnitude? Who were they? All social reformers and 
religious teachers. For, the beauty of our religion is, it embraces not only 
society, but life itself and, therefore, if you want to reform society, you have 
also to reform religion-in-practice. The Raja Bahadur also said: “If sup- 
posing you reform, what wall happen ? t, a Brahmin, sitting on the banks 
of the sacred Cauvery river or some other river, will be prevented or at any 
rate distracted from performing my religious obsei vances by these untouch- 
ables splashing water upon me”. May I ask, have the untouchables 
splashed water upon any Brahmin in any part of India willingly or un- 
willingly? My Honourable friend did not give any instance. 


Raja Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar: With your help they will do it now. 


Mr. C. S. Ranga Iyer: I hope they will make it impossible for the 
Brahmins and the caste non- Brahmins to perform their Pujas on the banks 
of rivers if these people will stand in the way of the untouchables exer- 
cising their rights and privileges to which they are entitled in Hindu society 
and according to the Hindu religion. (Hear, hoar.) But they will not do* 
it with my help or without my help. My Honourable friend, the Raja 
Bahadur, is representing the untouchables as mean. No, Sir, the untouch- 
ables, the poor depressed classes have been ridden by so much worship that 
even if the Raja Bahadur should ask them to throw water upon him, they 
will not do so. Stand back from these blasphemous attacks on the poor 
untouchables. The untouchables feel, as Mr. Srinivasan, whom the Raja 
Bahadur quoted, himself an untouchable, said “The untouchables them- 
selves do not war. 1 , that untoucliability should be removed”. They love 
their chains. Themselves and the chains of ages have grown friends and 
they do not want to break those chains. We want to break them. We 
want to do prayashchit for the sins of our ancestors, we want to elevate 
this nation from its position of untoucliability. We are unfit for freedom, 
w T e are unfit for social intercourse and equality with other nations, and 
unless we abolish this untouchability, w r c have no right to stand upon a 
foreign platform and sa\ : “we want our country to be free” because the 
foreigner points out “have you not got 45 millions of untouchable^ in your 
own land?” I love my country, to me my country is greater than my 
religion and I will say, bury religion in the bowels of the earth if religion 
stands in the way of the release of these people from the chains of super- 
stition. (Applause.) Religion is blasphemy when it says that 45 millions 
of people must be treated as dogs and Worse than dogs. The Raja Bahadur 
can have a dog in his drawing room, but he cannot have an untouchable, 
and that, in the name of religion. It is not religion, Sir, but it is in- 
humanity. It is not the religion of the Vedas as I understand it. It is not 
the religion of the Vedas as Swami Dayanand Saraswati interpreted it, 
it is not the religion of the Vedas as Ramanuja taught, for did not Rama- 
nuja say: “Be not salvation with the low, to hell and misery you go'\ 
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It is all well and good for the Raja Bahadur to stand up and mislead 
this House in the name of caste, tyrant custom that cats up sense. 

Baja Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar: Would my Honourable friend accept 
what Ramanuja said about his favourite people. Will my Honourable 
friend accept the authority of Shankara ? In liis Bliashya on the Brahma 
Sutras in the Chapter headed “Apa Sudra Adhikarana” , he says “they 
are walking smasanas ”. Let my friend read what Shankara says. It is 
not I that tell him so. 

Mr. 0. S. Banga Iyer: Shankara was walking in the neighbourhood of a* 
smasana , the smaaana of Harishchandra in the Holy Kashi. When an un- 
touchable was walking by the side of Shankara, what did the untouchable 
say and what did Shankara say in reply? The Raja* Bahadur must not 
try to mislead me. I understand something of my religion. 

Baja Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar: Have you read this Bhaahya ? 

Mr. 0. S. Banga Iyer: I would ask him also to go and interpret the 
Bhashya in the light of the Vedas and then he will understand that un- 
touchability is not approved. He talks of Shankara. I would ask him 
to read tiliankurachurya’s Adwaita philosophy, and if he reads it, if he 
understands that philosophy, and if he understands the interpretation of 
that philosophy hv Shankara, he will speak of the oneness of mankind; 
he will speak of the fraternity and the equality and the divinity of man- 
kind and not try to say that unless they cross the fire, unless every un- 
touchable is like Nanda, he will not carry him on his shoulders, but he 
would rather admit a prostitute or Brahmin or caste non-Brahmin black- 
guard or rascal into the precincts of the temple. A Brahmin or a non- 
Brahmin caste Hindu can be a rascal, he can be a thief, he can be a 
villain, he can be a murderer, but a religious-minded untouchable can- 
not enter the Brahmin street, much loss into the temple. It is ridiculous 
for a learned and educated man to talk in that strain in these times when 
religion is finding itself. It is certainly. . . . 

Baja Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar: Education does not consist in 
calling your fathers fools; we will have wiser sons who will repeat the 
compliment to us. 

Mr. 0. S. Banga Iyer: I agree; education does not consist in calling 
your fathers fools, and I do not want that these gentlemen should im 
actual practice treat the Vedas as foolish, the Vedas which do not preach 
or allow the practice of untouchability. From their fathers I want them, 
to go to their forefathers, the originators and the progenitors of the Hindu 
religion. T want them to go far back, instead of wallowing in the mud 
of Smritis. And then he talked of education, he mentioned education even 
now. What is education and what is religion ? Religion is the mani- 
festation of the divinity already in man. And the Kingdom of God is 
within you, say the Vedas. Manifest that kingdom within you. It was 
Swami Vivekananda's interpretation of roligion as “the manifestation of 
divinity already in man”. And what is education? We are like marble 
in a quarry, and every ornamental spot and vein in the body is brought 
out by education. I want people to be educated either on the western or> 
at any rate, on eastern lines. But some education, not this purblind per- 
sistence in a melancholy age-old habit. In the name of custom they" 
are clinging to this corpse of untouchability. Its stink has become un- 
bearable, the corpse has got to be cremated. 
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Pandit Satyendra Hath Sen: Since when? 

Mr. 0. S. Banga Iyer: It has been unbearable for years. 

Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen: Since September before last? 

Mr. 0. S. Banga Iyer: No. Why did Buddha take up arms against 
Hindu religion as practised? Was it in September before last? 

Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen: Was Buddha successful in his mission? 

Mr. C. S. Banga Iyer: Buddha was successful in his mission, so success- 
ful indeed that every Hindu calls him an Avatar. And his success has 
gone even further than India. China and Japan have accepted Bud- 
dhism, while Buddhistic missions 

Baja Bahadur O. Krishnamachariar: I wonder whether my friend has 
read Japanese history during Buddha’s period, A class of people still 
exists there who are the most untouchable class, and yet Japan has 
become a very great Empire and have their own political rights. Has my 
friend looked into Japan’s ancient history? 

Mr. 0. S. Banga Iyer: Tf my friend reads Japanese history, he will 
find the part that Buddhism lias played in it and he should also read 
Hindu history, because I am more concerned with India than with Japan 
whether in commercial or in religious matters. I would ask him to read 
Hindu history and the part that Buddha played in the annihilation of 
untouchability and unapproachability. He shook the foundations of Hindu 
superstition. And after achieving his purpose, Buddhism migrated abroad 
leaving the Vedas in all their sacred purity. That is where Buddha left 
Hinduism. It is true that Shankara followed Buddha, but Shankara’s 
Adwaita philosophy again accepted Buddhism. At any rate Buddhism 
in practice is really Adwaita philosophy, and even the Kaja Bahadur 
cannot deny that. What is really his argument? Custom and habit. 
Here I will present him, — because lie has a weakness for English poets, — 
with two quotations: 

“III habits gather by unseen degrees, 

As brooks make rivers and rivers run to seas.** 

And today the Mahatma has taken up arms against the sea of un- 
touchability and hopes, by opposing, to end it. 

As for custom, 

“111 customs by degrees to habits rise, 

, 111 habits soon become exalted vice.” 

And that is why the Smritis grew to their present bulk from the original 
Smritis and that is again why we are tenaciously clinging to the vice of 
untouchability. 

And now I come to the question again of economic uplift. My father 
in his estate had a “brahmin untouchable’’, because there is rv class among 
untouchables called Ezliavas who are Brahmins among untouchables, 
as his kudian or tenant. This hud* an, a very humble man, became a ve*> 
wealthy man, but still, as my father’s tenant, Sir, double the distance 
between you and me used to be the distance between my father and his 
tJcudian while they were discussing the affairs of the fields and the farm. 
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Mr. K. P. Thampan (West Coast and Nilgiris: Non-Muhammadan 
Bural): Not so much as that. 

Mr. O. 5. Ranga Iyer: 1 am talking of what happened when I was a 
young man. I know the distance has dwindled now. 

Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen: Then why all this fuss? 

Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer: To* help the distance to dwindle still, to help- 
my friends to raise their voices like a grasshopper. (Laughter.) And, 
then, again, we have in Malabar the Thiijas. The Thiyas are an econo- 
micaliy uplifted community and their girls and boys are educated. They 
are over-educated, they are Anglicised. But they* cannot go to the Baja 
Bahadur's temple unless he gets a mandate from his D hag wan to carry 
them on his shoulders. They are too good to ride on an old man's back. 
They would rather enter the temple as the Baja Bahadur himself enters 
the temple, they would exercise tlieir rights *is the Baja Bahadur himself 
exercises his rights as a free born citizen. Sir, he quoted Pandit Madan 
Mohan Malaviya, who said that no force or compulsion should be used, 
but resort should be had to peaceful persuasion. Sir, is there anything 
more peaceful in this world than this docile Assembly? And is there 
any one more persuasive in this House than the Baja Bahadur's own 
Secretary? We are really resorting to peaceful persuasion. (Laughter.) 
And he again quoted the Mahatma as having said somewhere, I t hink 
he said at Baipur, that “if )ou do not abolish untouchability voluntarily, 
force will be resorted to". He said, is this not a violation of the Bombay 
Conference resolution? In the first place, he cannot accuse the Mahatma 
of having violated that resolution, for, the very fact that the Mahatma^ 
is touring the country has proved that he is resorting to peaceful per- 
suasion. 

Raja Bahadur GL Krishnamachariar: After inciting you to bring this- 
Bill here. 

Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer: That, again, is peaceful persuasion. It is peace-* 
ful incitement. (Laughter.) And if he reads the words that he quoted 
he will find that the Mahatma refuses at a later stage to treat the Bom- 
bay Conference resolution as the laws of the Medes and he would like to* 
alter it. His words are these: “If you do not abolish untouchability 
voluntarily 9 9 . — the emphasis is on these two words “if" and “voluntarily":' 
— “I will resort to force". Why not? If a minority is to block the 
path, why not resort to force ? Either the force of law as we are resorting 
to here or the force of Satyagraha, the soul force, the force of God in 
man which even the Baja Bahadur will be compelled to respect as he- 
respected Mahatmaji's fast 

Raja Bahadur G, Krishnamachariar: Not Chauri Chaura; not that kind 
of soul force. 

Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer: and soul force will succeed in the 

task of removing untouehabilitv, because its object is to melt vour hearts. 
I know even the orthodox people have a heart: only the superstition cloud- 
ing their minds from the Vedas has got to be removed: it is suffocating 
their hearts. The Raja Bahadur quoted BajagoTwIaohari. I wish he 
had completed the quotation. I miss Bajagopalaohari today. He wa® 
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watching our debate from the gallery on a farmer occasion: today lie i k 
watching this debate through the loopholes of his unfortunately enforced 
retreat; and if he had quoted from that pamphlet, he would h‘ave found 
that what Rajagopalafchari wants is to take away the support of law for 
upholding something really unlawful, namely, untouchability, and cer- 
tainly inhuman 

' The Raja Bahadur quoted Sir Thomas Strange. Sir Thomas Strange 
was a great man, of whom he spoke almost with a certain amount of, 
shall I say, lightness of heart — I shall not say disregard. Sir Thomas 
"Strange was a highly respected Judge of the Madras High Court: he was 
honoured by his contemporaries. I know from family conversations he 
was honoured by my grandfaiher, himself a Judge, a great friend of Sir 
Thomas Strange. The Raja Bahadur quoted Sir Thomas Strange as hav- 
ing said: “Olr; this Hindu society is a mass of confusion. You can never 
reconcile one dictum of the Hindu law with another”. Is it not true? 
Is not this Hindu society a mass of endless confusion? Can you not 
quote one book contradicting another? He says “Sir Thomas Strange 
has been exploded”: but the Hindu society is exploding itself: it lives 
through a series of explosions and, were there not these explosions, Hindu 
society would have died. He said “old institutions are dying out”, and 
‘he condemned the extraordinary system of education. Whether tho system 
is extraordinary or ordinary, he has got to reap the consequences of that 
system. Old institutions must die if they will not live through change: 

“The old order changeth yielding place to new; 

And God fulfils himself in many ways, 

Lest one good custom should corrupt tAe world." 

Here it is a case of one bad custom corroding the soul and degrading 
society. If he wants old institutions to live, let them change with the 
times. He said “untouchability is part of eternity”: probably he wants 
it to live through timel But surely untouchability is not part of eternity: 
as it had its origin in some selfishness, vanity and conceit of high-caste 
people, both Brahmins and non-Brahmins, so must it have an end; every 
•affliction has a termination. 

Sir, I have done. I hope this Bill will be taken to the Select Com- 
mittee and discussed. I do not want circulation; it is a clever trick of 
the Government to join hands with orthodoxy to circulate and circulate, 
like “promise, pause, prepare, postpone and end by letting things alone”. 
But Hinduism and Hindu society are today no longer things which can be 
ignored; we want to unify our community by purifying our religion; and 
neither Raja Bahadur Krishnamachariar nor all the bureaucratic reaction- 
aries sitting on the Treasury Benches can stand between us and the light 
*of the world. (Applause.) 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Mitter (Law Member): Sir, a great deal 
of learning has been displayed and a great deal of hetft has been generated 
in ( the course of this debate 

r 

1 lbs. H. M. Joshi: It is a cold day, Sir. 

r'J * * 

' { The Honourable Sir Brojendra Hitter: Unfortunately » the legal aspects 
of, .the Bill has been completely ’ignored.* I propose t$ gamine- tbe» Rjll[ 
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ixpm the legal .stand-point, PQ that f if the BiU goes, into circulation, .the 
attention of persons, Nvho will consider jjb, may be - specifically drawn to 
the points which I raise. 

The Preamble says in ,effect that social customs and usages have imposed 
disabilities on certain classes of Hindus, commonly known as depressed 
closes, that in certain matters these disabilities have been legally recog- 
nised by Courts in the adjudication of rights and duties — and that these 
disabilities are repugnant to modern conditions and, therefore, they should 
no longer be recognised or enforced, but should be discouraged. According 
to the Preamble, the source of the disabilities is custom and usage; and 
the wrong which is sought to be remedied is the recognition and enforce- 
ment of the disabilities by Courts. I may say at the outset that amongst 
Hindus custom and usage have the force of law. The first point which 
occurs to me is that there is no indication in the Preamble, or, for the 
matter of that, m the Statement of Objects and Reasons or in the body 
of the Bill, as to what the disabilities are. Some disabilities have been 
mentioned in the course of the debate, but we are not considering the 
debate, we are considering the Bill. What are the disabilities 
we are asked to remove? The Bill throws no light on that 
point. We are told that disabilities have arisen from custom 
and usage. What customs ? No indication has been given in 
the Bill as to what the customs referred to are. Are they territorial 
customs or are they tribal customs? Are they class customs or family 
customs? What are the customs we are dealing with? The Preamble 
says “disabilities arising from customs 1 *, and we are asked to take steps 
to have these unknown disabilities arising from unknown customs removed. 
We know that Hindu Law in different parts of Tndia is not the same. 
There are at least four different schools of Hindu Law, and these four 
different schools of Hindu Law have arisen from various sources. One of 
the sources is commentaries; another source is custom which has the force 
of law. We are asked to remove disabilities arising from customs. No 
differentiation is made between the different schools of Hindu Law or how 
much of Hindu Law in any school is based on texts or how much is based 
on custom. We are not told which portion of the custom has to be removed 
and what the effect of such removal would be on the rest of the law 
prevalent in that province. On these questions, the Bill throws no light: 
nor do the Statement of Objects and Reasons, nor the speeches which 
have hitherto been made. You remove a certain part of the law. What 
is the bearing of that removal on the rest of the law ? Unless vou get a 
complete picture, you cannot deal with parts in this haphazard fashion. 
You take away one brick from an arch — what will be the effect of the 
removal of that one brick upon the whole arch? You have to see to that. 
Therefore, Sir, before the House accords its sanction to this Bill, the 
House muBt know what it is doing. It is not a matter of enthusiasm only. 
Law feform, reform of personal laws, personal laws which have existed in 
this country for centuries, is the business of experts, and not the business 
of mere enthusiasts .... 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: Is it not the business of the legislators ? 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Hitter: 'It is the business of legislators, 
but legislators must be guided by experts, and that is why, 
00N ' whenever any serious piece of legislation is undertaken, an 
expert Committee is usually appointed to go .into the matter, examine it 
from all aspects and make recommendations, and those recommendations 
fopppi the' foundation of a serious Bill 
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Mr. 0. 8. Bang* ly*r: Why not bring your experts to tile Select 
Committee for the benefit of laymen ? 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Hitter: I shall deal with that presently. 
This Bill is so vague and indefinite in its scope, in its effect, that no amount 
of expert assistance can improve it, because we do not know what the 
Bill means. That is my point. I am analysing this Bill, — I am going to 
show that in its Preamble as well as in its operative part, it is so loose and 
nebulous that we do not* know what we are dealing with. 

Diwan Bahadur Harbilas Sarda (Ajmer-Merwara: General): Why can’t 
this indefiniteness be made definite? 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Hitter: The Preamble is restricted to 
what has been termed the custom of untouchability. We have heard 
descriptions of untouchability. Mr. Ranga Iyer gave us a picture. We 
have got some vague general ideas, — some people are treated as untouch- 
ables, they are not allowed to touch people or to go into the drawing room 
of the Raja Bahadur, and so on, but these are all general descriptions. 
When We are legislating, we ought to be definite, we ought to be precise in 
our ideas. That is my point. In the body of the Bill the custom Bought 
to be removed is restricted to what has been termed the custom of un- 
touchability, but when you turn to the Statement of Objects and Reasons, 
what do you find? “The custom of segregation of certain classes as out- 
castes and untouchables.” Sir, if the classes whom custom has outcasted 
arc to be brought back into caste, into what caste does the Bill say they 
are to be brought? We know the Hindu social order is based upon four 
castes. The Bill is silent on the point as to the caste which is to be assigned 
tt) the people who, under the provisions of this Bill, will cease to be 
outcastes ? 

An Honourable Member: Mr. Rajah’s caste. 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Hitter: Sir, one or other of these castes 
must surely be assigned to the people whom you are bringing back into 
caste. I doubt whether the author of the Bill ever applied his mind to 
this aspect of the case. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: We are all against caste. 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Hitter: Sir, it is not a fanciful difficulty* 

by any means. Tn the Statement of Objects and Reasons, I find the dis- 
, abilities referred to are tk social and other” disabilities. Now, here again 
there is the use of loose expressions like social and other disabilities. What 
are these other disabilities ? 

An Honourable Member: Marriage. 

The Honourable Bir Brojendra Hitter: Do these “other disabilities" in- 
clude legal disabilities ? 

Hr. N. M. Joshi: May be. 

% 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Hitter: It is well known that the 
personal laws of Hindus provide different rules for* different castes with) 
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regard to almost all their social institutions like adoption, marriage, inheri- 
tance, maintenance. In all these different branches of Hindu Law, you 
will find that the law differs according to the caste. I will give the House 
one or two illustrations. Take the case of adoption. A Brahmin may not 
adopt his sister’s son, whereas a Shudra may. In the case of marriage, 
Brahmins have to perform certain ceremonies which are not incumbent 
upon Shudras. Different ceremonies, different rites, different rituals are 
prescribed for different castes. In the matter of inheritance and in the 
matter of maintenance, the law differs according to caste. Sir, when I 
was talking of the differentiation of castes and when I was talking of an 
outcaste ceasing to be an outcaste, it at once became a material question 
as to the caste you were going to ascribe to the person who ceased to be an 
outcaste. This Bill gives no indication whatsoever on that point. 

I think my friend, Mr. Joshi, interrupted me and said — we are out to 
abolish all castes. Is that the scope of the Bill? The scope of the Bill, 
as I find it, is to remove certain disabilities and to remedy the wrongs which 
the Courts have done in recognising customs. Does that go to the length 
of removing all castes ? Sir, the caste system, good or bad, is the founda- 
tion of the Hindu social order. Is it intended by this Bill that this 
Assembly is called upon to remove all castes and to subvert 
Hindu society as it is now constituted ? 

Mr. D. K. Lahiri Choudhury (Bengal Landholders): Even Govern- 
ment wish to maintain the caste system. 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Mitter: Ts that the intention of the 
Bill? 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: It is a step. 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Mitter: Sir, a supporter of the Bill, a 

friend of mine, with whom l discussed this matter and to whom I pointed 
out the vagueness of the Bill, its implicaiions, its want of provisions, 
told me: “Why do you submit the Bill to a legal microscope? Do not 
examine it so closely; all wo want is that there are certain disabilities 
with regard to public wells, roads, temples, schools, and so on, from 
which the untouchables suffer, and it is these disabilities which we want 
to have removed”. I can well understand that, and that was, if you w T ill 
allow me to mention it, the scope of the Bill which you introduced in 
this House about three years back. Here I have a copy of that Bill. 
That was definite enough. What was sought to be done was, first, to 
remove certain disabilities with regard to sharing the benefit of religious 
or charitable trusts, — and, secondly, disabilities with regard to sharing 
the benefit of a convenience, utility or service dedicated to or maintained 
or licensed for the use of the general public. One can well understand a 
definite, clear-cut disability which is sought to be removed. Is this that 
Bill? Here you are to remove all disabilities which arise from customs. 
What does it mean? The words, in the Statement of Objects and 
Reasons, “social and other disabilities” cover much larger ground than 
mere civic disabilities which your Bill wanted to deal with. Even accord- 
ing to the narrow construction which my friend put to me that if} is civic 
disabilites like disabilities with regard to temples, roads, wells, schools, 
etc., which it is the intention of the Bill to remove, there are formid- 
able difficulties which ought to be considered before the House can be 
called upon to accord its sanction to the provisions of an indeterminate 

S 
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Bill like this. I need not read clause 2 of the Bill, but I shall refer to 
one or two passages. What is sought by this clause to be removed is 
penalty, disadvantage, disability or discrimination — based upon the fact of 
a person belonging to an untouchable class. In this clause, these penalties 
disadvantages, disabilities and discriminations are traced to three sources. 
The clause says: “Notwithstanding anything contained in any existing 
enactment, regulation or order' ' — that is the first source. The second 
source is “notwithstanding any custom or usage", and the third is “in- 
terpretation of law". Let me examine these three sources. Take the 
first one. Is there any indication either in the Statement of Objects and 
Reasons or in the Bill or in the eloquent speeches that have been 
made here as to what the enactments are which we are seeking to repeal, 
as to what the regulations are, or wlmt the orders are? None whatso- 
ever. What does an enactment mean? Enactment is, shortly speaking, 
law. What is the law, in what year was it passed, who passed it, is it 
law as laid down in the text books of the Hindus, is it law promulgated 
at the lime of the East India Company, or since the Crown assumed 
charge ? What law ? 

Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer: Several judgments in certain cases when the 
untouchables entered the villages of Brahmins in Malabar. 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Mitter: That is neither an enactment, 
nor a regulation, nor an order. That comes under the third source, 
that is, interpretation of law. T have not overlooked that. 1 am now on 
the first source that is existing enactments, regulations and orders. Wo 
are asked to get round some existing enactments, some existing regula- 
tions, some existing orders. This is the second or third day w T e are debat- 
ing this Bill. Has any Member of this House at the present moment 
got any idea as to what existing enactment we are asked to amend or 
what existing regulation we are asked to repeal or what existing order 
is so oppressive that it must go? We do not know. We are asked just 
to rush like a bull into a china shop 

Mr. C. S. Ranga Iyer: The law that prevents an untouchable from 
entering a temple. 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Mitter: Wliat is that law? When was 
it passed? 

Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer: The law that exists. 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Mitter: What is the name of that 

Statuto? When was it passed? 

« 

Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer: The Honourable Member ought to know that 
if an untouchable were to enter a temple of the Raja Bahadur, he would 
be put into prison. Under what law he ought to know. 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Mitter: Sir, there is no such law, 
so far as I am aw T are; and in the absence of any information given 
by any supporter of Ibis Bill in this House, in the absence of any 
references given to .me, I am entitled to presume that no such law, enact- 
ment, regulation or order' exists. And before I giye jny vote in favour of 
the IJdll, I should like to know what law I am called upon to repeal. I 
now come to the second of the sources — custom and usage. 
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Mr. S. 0. Mitra (Chittagong and Rajshahi Divisions: Non-Muham- 
madan Rural): As regards the last question, is there not a law of trespass 
when a man enters into the temple of another? 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Mitter: T should like either Mr. Mitra 
or Mr. Ranga Iyer to inform me under what section of what Code an 
untouchable going to a particular place can be prosecuted for trespass. 
I get no information whatsoever. My complaint is that we get no in- 
formation either from the Statement of Objects and Reasons or from the 
Bill or from any of the passion ate speeches which have been made in 
this House. Before I can answer my Honourable friend’s question, I 
should ask him to give me reference to the particular section of the parti- 
cular Code. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra: Criminal trespass is under the criminal law. 

rue Honourable Sir Brojendra Mitter: Are w e called upon to amend 
any section of the Penal Code? Is that the intention of this Bill? 

Mr. C. S. Ranga Iyer: No. The intention of the Bill is just to create 
a law which will stand against the lawless law of custom and usage. 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Mitter: That is journalese; that is not 
argument. 

[At this stage Diwan Bahadur Harbilas Savda rose in his seat.] 

I do not give way. The next source is custom and usage. I have 
referred to the wording of the Bill and the wording in the Statement 
of Objects and Reasons where customs and usages arc vaguely referred 
to. Are these customs and usages based upon religion, or are they inde- 
pendent of religion ? I do not known The Bill throw’s no light on it. 

In this connection, take the question of temple entry. I am not evad- 
ing any point. Take the question of temple entry. I shall assume that by 
custom a person, who belongs to an untouchable class, is not entitled to 
enter a public Hindu temple. Just examine it for a single moment. 
According to books, which Hindus hold in veneration, meticulous provi- 
sion has been made for the admission of people belonging to different 
castes to different parts of the temple. For instance, a Brahmin can 
enter the innermost shrine of a temple. A Shudra may go up to a cer- 
tain point in the temple, but may not go into the innermost shrine. That 
is laid down in w r hat the Hindus regard ns sacred books regulating wor- 
ship in temples and entry into temples. Now, suppose by this Bill you 
remove the disability from a person belonging to the untouchable class, he 
is to be under no disability whatever so far as temple entry is concerned. 
Is he entitled straightaway to go into the innermost shrine which none 
but a Brahmin may enter, either according to the sacred books of the 
Hindus or according to custom — it is immaterial for the purpose of mv 
present argument which. You w f ant to remove the disabilities of the 
untouchable. Either by the law of the Hindus or by the custom of the 
Hindus, people belonging to different castes have access to different parts 
of the temple. When this disability is removed from the untouchable, is 
he to have the right of ihe Brahmin to enter the innermost shrine or is 
he to have only so much right as a Ivsliatriya enjoys or a Vaishya or a 
Shudra enjoys. What is it that is contemplated by this Bill? That is 
why I say, before this Houso casts* its vote one way or the other, the 
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House is entitled to know what it is that this Bill attacks. Are these 
undefined customs based upon religion or are they independent of reli- 
gion? 

Mr. 0. S. Ranga iyer: Misapplied religion. 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Mitter: Again, this disability, which is 
sought to be removed, is it complete disability or partial disability? 
Even caste Hindus are under partial disability. A Brahmin has got all 
the rights. The next three castes are under partial disability in different 
degrees. Now, what is it that we are asked to do? Does the Bill throw 
any light on it? None whatsoever. There is much heat, but little light 
either in the Bill or in the debate. 

Mr. 0. S. Ranga iyer: There is lightning outside. 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Mitter: Mv complaint is that this Bill 
is much too vague and much too indefinite for serious consideration. I 
come now fo the third source of disability, that is, interpretation of law. 
Neither in the Bill nor in ihe Statement of Objects and Reasons is there 
any reference to any particular case or code. We know that interpretation 
of law has been made by judicial decisions as well as by commentaries. 
What book or decided ca«c has imposed disabilities or recognised disabili- 
ties, and which commentary or judicial decision are we called upon to set 
aside? Here, again, mv complaint is that no information is given to this 
House by any of the supporters of the Bill. 

Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer: I thought the Law Member was aware that there 
have been cases in which untouchables who entered certain agmharams 
in Malabar have been punished. 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Mitter: I should like to have the refer- 
ence. If 1 had the reference, ihen I could discuss that matter. What 
are the facts of that case? Supposing a man has been punished for 
trespassing upon another man’s ground, I want to know whether the 
punishment was for infringement of the ordinary law of the land or for 
infringement of an oppressive custom. Unless the case is before us, we 
cannot jiutee whether the decision was a right decision or a wrong decision, 
or what the basis of the decision was. Was the basis of the decision the 
ordinary law of the land or anv local or special law or any general or 
.special custom? We know nothing about it. What decision are you going 
to set aside by legislation? 

Raja Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar: It was a private agraharam in this 
oaso. 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Mitter: One Honourable Member says 
that there is a decision somewhere in Malabar of some Court. I do not 
know whether it is a binding decision. Is it the decision of a Munsif or 
of th? High Court? Is it a decision* as the Raja Bahadur say3, dealing 
with private rights? Unless we know what interpretation of law is com- 
plained of, it is impossible to examine the point. That is my complaint. 
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Mr, 0. S. Banga fyer: Does the Honourable the Law Member really 
want an accumulation of cases of law breaking — either forcibly going into 
the temples or certain village agraharams ? If he wants it, I am quite 
\ulling to go into the country and start satyagraha. 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Mitter: I do not want anything of that 
kind. What I do want is that, before I am called upon by legislation to 
reverse a decision of a Court. I should like to know what that decision is. 
(Interruption by Mr. Banga Iyer.) I do not give way any more. I have 
already given way sufficiently. Let me finish my argument. My whole 
point is this, that this Bill is much too vague and indefinite. It aBks us 
to remove something without any indication of what that something is. 
What is the effect of that removal upon the rest of the law which regulates 
the life of the Hindus? The whole of this Bill seems to me, if I may 
say so without offence to Mr. Bajah, to be pious propaganda and not a 
serious attempt at legislation. It is treating this House much too lightly. 

I shall now deal with the operative portion of clause 2. It says this: 
no penalty, disadvantage or disability shall be imposed upon or any discri- 
mination made or recognised against any subject of the State on the 
ground of untouchabilitv. Here, again, I ask, no “penalty, etc.”, imposed 
by whom? 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: By custom. 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Mitter: The language of the clause does 
not warrant that construction. I have already shown that these disabilities 
are attributed to three sources, enactment, custom and interpretation. 
There is no limitation here. It is not confined to custom, as Mr. Joshi 
in his innocence seems to think. Sir, here it says, “no disability 
imposed . . I want to know “imposed by whom”? The language is 
unrestricted. It may bo imposed by a private individual. Now, I shall 
examine that. No disability imposed by a private individual on the ground 
of untouchabilitv will be recognized or enforced by any Court. Now, 
supposing a Hindu with his own moriev establishes a fund and in the deed 
of trust he provides that this fund will be available for Brahmin boys 
onl>, and any boy belonging to the untouchable classes will not have the 
benefit of this fund. Bv his trust deed he is imposing a disability upon 
untouchables. Is it intended by this Bill that that disability must not be 
recognized or enforced by any Court of law, that is to say, that anv untouch- 
able can go to Court and get a mandatory injunction compelling the trustees 
to extend the benefit to untouchable boys? Sir, the wording of this clause 
lends itself to that construction. 1 am prepared to believe that such could 
not have been the intention of the framer of this Bill, but I am not con- 
cerned with the intention at the back of the framer’s mind; I am concerned 
with the language which he has used. After all, every law is construed 
by the language used and nob by the unexpressed intention of the framer. 
Sir, if my interpretation be correct, then the imposition of a disability by 
a private individual will be disregarded by Courts under this Bill. Then, 
what happens is this Bv this Bill you are saying, in effect, that a man 
is not the owner of his own property. 

Mr. Gaya Pjasad Singh: That is not the intention. 
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The Honourable Sir Brojendra Hitter: My Honourable friend, Mr. Gaya 
Prasad Singh, says that is not the intention, but any Court, winch knows 
anything about law, construing this clause will have to say that this clause 
is wide enough to cover a case like that. I say that being so wide as 
that, it trenches upon the law of ownership. Sir, what does ownership 
rAean? It means this. I am the owner of a property if I have possession 
of my property, if I am an unrestricted user of that property and if I 
have the right of unlimited disposition of that property. These are the 
throe elements which go to make up ownership. This Bill cuts across 
the right of ownership. It limits ownership. A Hindu, with his own 
money, erects a temple, and by the deed of dedication he provides that 
the temple is intended for Hindus generally, subject to this that no 
untouchable shall be allowed to enter it. T T ndor this Bill, that limitation 
will be disregarded hv the Courts. What does it mean? It means that a 
man may not dispose of his own money in any way he chooses, but only 
in the way in which Mr. Ranga Ivor chooses. Therefore, I say that the 
Bill as drawn cuts across the right of ownership, it cuts across the law 
of trusts No one in this House desire 3 that any class of Hindus should 
suffer under civic disabilities. Everyone desires that, so far as civic rights 
are concerned, all should be on a footing of equality, and any measure 
ensuring to the untouchable classes equality in civic matters, such as the 
Bill which you, Sir, inlroducod, would, I am sure, have had the support 
of everybody in this House. But this is not that Bill. The language of 
this Bill, as it stands, is vague and indefinite and, in parts, it means 
nothing. In other parts it goes so far afield as to violate well-established 
principles of law. It outs across the principle of ownership. It cuts 
across the principle of the law of trusts. These are matters which, if this 
Ri 1 ! goe« into circulation, ought to engage the attention of people who 
will give their opinions. I have pointed out some difficulties. Mv inten- 
tion is not to defeat the Bill. T will say frankly that if the Bill in its 
present shape were for consideration, then I would have opposed it. But 
if this Bill goes into circulation, there are points to which people express- 
ing their opinions w r ould 'apply their minds. I hope that when opinions 
are received on this Bill the difficulties I have raised will he solved. 

JUr, C. S. Ranga Iyer: Why not go into Select Committee? 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Mitter: Sir, in Select Committee you 
cannot alter the Bill without knowing wdiut is really intended. As I have 
already said, enactments are to be repealed without knowing what enact- 
ments are to be repealed How can I go into Select Committee? One 
Member may sav, — “I w\ant enactment A to be repealed”. Mr. Ranga 
Iyer mro, come w T ith a catalogue of 35 enactments to be repealed. What 
are you going to do in Select Committee? In the Select Committee, 
what are vou going to do with unknown customs and usages? As I have 
said, those customs and usages may be based upon religion, or thoy may 
not be based upon religion. What arc wc going to discuss there? What 
disabilities are we going to discuss in Select Committee? Are these civic 
disabilities, or religious disabilities, or disabilities arising out of the personal 
law' of the people? One Member read this Bill as involving the abolition 
of the caste system altogether. I find the Statement of Objects and 
Reasons merely wants to bring the out-castes into caste. Then the auQ3* 
tion arises, what is the intention of it all? Into which caste are you 
going to bring these out-castes? These, questions cannot be discussed in 
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Select Committee unless and until the principle of the Bill is accepted 
by this House. What is the principle of this Bill? Sir, I do not find 
any definite principle. There is a sort of vague aspiration in this Bill, 
but no definite principle. Until you are committed to a principle, the 
question of Select Committee does not arise. (Applause.) 

• 

Diwan Bahadur Harbilas Sarda: Sir, I rise to support the motion of 
my Honourable iricnd, Kao Bahadur M. C. Kajah. Before I go into the 
details of the Bill, I wish to say a word or two with regard to what the 
Honourable the Law Member 1ms said just now. The Honourable the Law 
Member has said that Hinduism or Hindu Law is like an arch, and if you 
remove one brick from that arch, the entire arch gets into a shaky condi- 
tion and is liable to fall down. This, Sir, is a most fallacious argument. 
Hindu Law' Hindu tradition or Hindu culture is not an arch; it is a 
magnificent building, each part of it is strong enough to stand by itself. 
You assume a wrong thing and then try to prove that, if a certain thing 
happens, the whole thing will topple over. Hindu Law and Hindu customs 
have existed for several thousand years and, during this time, many 
changes have taken place. Several laws which obtained at one time have 
ceased to exist, several new things have been introduced, but the Hindu 
Law and the Hindu society still remain. If the Hindu Law or the Hindu 
society were an arch with the key-stone as is supposed by my Honourable 
friend, the Law Member, it is, then it would have toppled over anv number 
of times. It would have been non-existent by this time. 

The Honourable the Law Member says that the Bill may be circulated. 
He lias not given his reasons clearly, but he opposes the motion to send the 
Bill to the Select Committee on the ground that it is indefinite. He says, 
let the opinion of the Hindu public and of others be elicited bv circulation 
and then we will deal with it. Sir, the Bill will itself remain as indefinite 
even after circulation as it is today. If he cannot deal with it now, he 
will never be able to deal with it after circulation. Now, what is the 
object of the circulation? The object of the circulation is plain. This 
Session is going to end in March. The Autumn Session of the Assembly 
in Simla will be a short, one lasting for three weeks >r so as is always the 
case. Only two days are fixed there for non-officia 1 Bills. So, if this Bill 
is circulated and the public opinion is collected and is placed before the 
House, and then referred to a Select Committee, there will be absolutely 
no chance of this Bill ever coming up for consideration before the Assem- 
bly. 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Mitter: My friend is accusing me of 
things which I did not say. I said in case it goes into circulation, my 
■difficulties may possibly he removed. But if mv friend accuses me of 
supporting circulation with a view to killing this Bill, 1 am quite willing 
to take a direct vote here and now on this Bill. 

Diwan Bahadur Harbilas Sarda: I know he is quite willing to take a 
direct vote of this House now, and that is the reason why the Government 
of India removed this measure or this piece of legislation from the purview 
of the Madras Government and brought it to the Assembly. Why was 
“this done? I will answer this question as well as the question of my 
Honourable friend, Mr. Kanga Iyer, by one answer. My Honourable 
friend, Mr. Kanga Iyer, asked that when untouchability in its most acute 
term was only prevalent in Madras and this measure was sought to be 
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introduced in the Local Legislature of that Presidency, why did the 
Government intervene? Why did they take it away from the purview of 
that Legislature and bring it into the Assembly? The answer to thia 
probably is* furnished by what my Honourable friend, the Law Member, 
his said. They knew it that the measure would be passed in the Madras 
Council without any difficulty and they knew also that in this Assembly 
' they predominated and they would not allow any measure to be passed 
which they did not like. That is the reason why this was done. Sir, 
when the Child Marriage (Restraint) Bill was introduced in this Assembly, 
the Government of Tndia blocked it for A\ years and it was only owing to 
certain exceptional circumstances that the Government of In^ia eventually 
ceased to block the way. Look at the Madras Council. Without one 
single dissentient voice, the Madras Legislature passed a Resolution pro- 
posed by its distinguished lady Member which declared that that Legislature 
was of the opinion that no girl should be allowed to be married who was 
below 16. That Resolution, which is in advance of the provisions of the 
Child Marriage (Restraint) Act, was passed without a single dissentient 
voice in ihe Madras Legislature. Could this Bill also not have been passed 
there? The Government of Tndia knew that it would probably bo passed 
there and pos-siblv they did not want that it should be passed and, there- 
fore, thev took it out of the purview of the Madras Legislature and brought 
it into this Assembly where they know they can get it rejected. 

Major Nawab Ahmad Nawaz Khan (Nominated Non-Official): May 1 
ask the Honourable Member what special advantage the Government of 
India have in opposing this measure? 

Diwan Bahadur Harbilas Sarda: Please ask the Government of India 
in whose confidence you are : do not ask me. 

Major Nawab Ahmad Nawaz Khan: Perhaps jou are in a better 
position to explain that to the House. 

Diwan Bahadur Harbilas t Sarda: Another thing which the Honourable 
the Law Member sa jl was that ibis Bill was quite indefinite and vague. 

I do not think lliat the language of this Bill errs in indefiniteiiess or 
vagueness more than the language of any other Bill which has been 
introduced. It is quite plain. There is only one point in this Bill, and 
that point is that, if by usage or custom, there is any discrimination 
against anybody solely on the ground that that man belongs to a parti- 
cular caste or class, that discrimination should not be enforced by a 
Court of law. That, in a nutshell, is the object of this Bill. That is 
the principle of this Bill: nothing more, nothing less. And this thing 
. is very definitely and clearly brought out by the wording of clause 2 
of this Bill. 

The Honourable the Law Member said that the provisions of this 
Bill cut across the idea of ownership. That is not the case. If a temple 
is owned by a private person and he used it fo^a private object, this 
Bill does not want to interfere with that. Nothing of the kind. (Here 
the Honourable the Law Member rose to speak.) You did not give way and 
I am not going to give way to you. The Honourable the Law Member said, 
suppose a Brahmin mnkrs an endowment and opens a temple and says that 
it is for the benefit cf Brahmin girls or Brahmin women or Brahmin men, 
or supposing he opens a school and he plainly lays down that it is for- 
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the benefit or use of certain class of people, will this Bill interfere with 
that or will the disability complained of in clause 2 operate against the 
owner of that institution? I say, certainly not. Nothing of the kind. 
This Bill does not aim at interfering with anybody who wants to open 
a school for a particular class of people or a^temple for the benefit of 
his own people. This Jiill does not do anything of the kind. This Bill 
simply says that if, by public subscription or by a donor, a v temple has 
been established without any definite instruction as to the exclusion *f 
any particular class of people and if, by usage or by custom, certain 
classes of people have not been going to the temple and if they now wish 
to go there, no discrimination by custom of by usage shall be allowed 

to operate against the use of the temple by those persons. This Bill 

aims at nothing more. Tf a donor has made a stipulation or a condition 
about a certain temple, this Bill does not interfere with that. Let those 
conditions prevail. This Bill has nothing to do with that. There are 

hundreds of public temples in every town where it is not laid down that 

certain classes of people shall not go into those temples, but owing to* 
custom and certain usages and owing to certain circumstances, certain 
classes of people have not been frequenting those temples, but if they 
want to go there now, in the absence of any restriction put upon the entry 
bj certain classes of people, this Bill simply says that in the absence 
of that they should be allowed to go into the temple and the Government 
should not use their resources to prevent any man from going to the 
temple. This Bill does not ask the Government to help those people 
to go into the temple. Not at all. This Bill simply says, if an occasion 
like that arises, the Government should not use their powers to prevent 
the entry of the people. Nothing more than that. This Bill and the 
Temple Entry Bill do not want to coerce the people into allowing them to 
go into a temple, but simply asks the removal of certain restrictions which 
have been imposed by custom and which the Government want to 
perpetuate. 

My Honourable friend, the Kaja Bahadur, as usual in his speech on 
this Bill, trotted out the bogey of interference with religion. This plea 
is always trotted out by people who by some means or other have usurped 
a position of superiority in the social hierarchy of the nation and who 
want to preserve that position in spito of the demands of justice and 
fairness and in spile of the changing circumstances and the altered state 
of society. I hope the Honourable Member knows that this Assembly 
will not be deterred from doing its duty simply because somebody says 
that religion is in danger. You cannot override the just rights of a man 
in the name of either custom or religion. The Baja Bahadur also says 
tnat this Assembly cannot alter ancient law. Sir, nobody can accept that 
position in that form. It is only the divine law that is immutable as it 
is not made by man, but any law made by man is liable to be changed 
and it cannot be immune from change when circumstances require it. 
Circumstances made it necessary for man to enact a law and, if circum- 
stances change, that law can be and should be changed for the benefit 
of society. Man is not meant for law, the law is meant for man. If for 
the benefit of man or for the benefit of society a law is to be changed, 
it must be changed and it is the duty of all sensible men and it is the 
duty of this Legislature to change that and change that without delay. 

No right of a person is absolute in this world. Every right of a person 
is subject to the exercise of the same right by another person. Conse- 
quently you cannot say that it is my right and no matter what happens. 
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in this world, 1 must have that right and Government should help me 
to exercise that right. If that right interferes with the same right of 
another person to do the same thing, no Government ought to interfere 
and no Government ought to help that man in enforcing that right. 

The Jlaja Bahadur attacked Mahatma Gandhi as the originator of this 
troublesome problem or question of untouchability, and he seems to think 
that, but for Mahatma Gandhi, no one would have thought of this 
disability. 

Raja Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar: I forgot about you. 

Diwan Bahadur Harbilas Sarda: Tn this my Honourable friend is 
mistaken. All those who have taken interest in social reform during the 
last 100 years have been trying to remove certain evils of society. Those 
who have been trying to purge society of evils, mostly Hindu society in 
India, have been condemning this evil of untouchability. Long before 
Mahatma Gandhi came on the scene, reformers, as my Honourable friend, 
Mr. Ranga Iyer, said, have been trying to remove this evil. Swami 
Dayanand Saraswati, the great reformer of India, condemned this evil in 
no equivocal terms. Mahatma Gandhi, in his contribution to the 
Dayanand Commemoration Volume, recently published, has said 
“amongst the many rich legacies that Swami Dayanand has left us, his 
unequivocal pronouncement against untouchability is undoubtedly one”. 
So that Mahatma Gandhi is not the person who has condemned this evil 
for the first time or who has tried to awaken the public to the danger of 
the continuance of this evil and asked the public to do awav with it. 
Mahatma Gandhi took up this question only two years ago. The Indian 
National Social Conferences have passed resolutions against it several 
times. Presiding at the Lahore Session of the Indian National Social 
Conference in December, 1929, I said : 


“Freedom to enter temples to offer divine worship, use of wells and tanks and 
public schools, these are the rights of individuals. It is only in this unfortunate 
country that a man is regarded as untouchable by another. And it is a matter of 
shame that those who believe in ? a^udnivn Jcutiimbakam (Mankind form one family), 
whose Shastras teach them that all men are brethren, and that there is divine 
essence in every man, woman and child should practice untouchability and regard 
certain classes of m*»n and women as untouchables. Tf it is true that *bani adam 
azai yak dnegrand \ and if all mankind are regarded* as forming one family, why 
should those who follow certain most useful and necessary professions be regarded 
as untouchables and be looked upon as less than men and women. Everyone has a 
right to use public wells and tanks and roads; to read in public schools maintained 
by public revenues; and 1c worship God in temples. Places of divine worship and 
templps are places dedicated to the Deity, and as God is the God of all peoples, 
irrespective of caste o r colour, rich or poor, high or low no person or 
persons can rightfully prevent any other class of persons from approaching the 
Creator and offeiing worship in those places. Those who do so prevent people, 
deny that G'od is the God of all mankind. 

It is of prime importance for the Hindus to do away with the evil of untouch- 
ability. Tt has yet to be realized by them that the future of the Hindus as a 
community depends to a great extent on a proper treatment of the depressed classes, 
and on their whole hearted co-operation.” 

So it is not Mahatma Gandhi who for the first time said that for 
the well-being of the Hindu society and Hinduism itself it is necessary 
that this evil should bo uprooted. You will see from this extract that 
this was the view taken by a number of people. 
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Baja Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar : But they do not come to the 
Assembly. ' 

Diwan Bahadur Harbilas Sarda: And Mahatm a Gandhi did not come 
to this Assembly. It is one of the Members of the Assembly 

P,M * who lias found that the time is ripe for moving in the matter. 
Child marriage lmd been in existence for centuries, but it was only in 
1925 that 1 brought this matter up before this Assembly, is it because 
the matter was brought up before the Assembly only in 1925 or 1926 
that people may say that this evil did not exist before? There are times 
which are ripe for certain things to be taken in hand and, in the last 
three or four years, circumstances have arisen which have made it 
impossible for this particular evil to bo allowed to continue longer, and 
people took it up in right earnest. There are other evils which aref still 
eating into the vitals of Hindu society, but Ihev have not been taken up 
and the time will come when eacli one of them will be taken up. If a 
particular evil is taken up in 1943, it cannot be said that the evil never 
existed before that year. 

His Excellency Lord Irwin, replying to the address presented to him 
by the Madras Depressed Classes Federation in 1929, touched on this 
-question, and I quote a few words from his speech : 

“The world never stands still, and looking at the political, intellectual and econo- 
mic forces by which it is today being moved, I cannot doubt that a tenet which aims 
at debarring millions )f human beings from comourse with their fellows must in the 
end prove a grave weakness to Hindu society ” 

It is not Hindus alone who have become aw T are of the weakness of the 
society and the incalculable harm that this evil is doing to that society. 
His Excellency Lord Irwin among others also foresaw it and gave 
expression to it. \ 

My friend, the liaja Bahadur, declared that His Excellency the Viceroy 
was wrong in giving his sanction to the introduction of this Bill in this 
Assembly, and he said that this should not have been done. Fortunately, 
His Excellency knows his duty better than the liaja Bahadur does. He 
knew that withholding the permission would mean denying to the people 
the exercise of their religious rights. The British Indian law has given 
legal recognition to the custom or practice of untouchability and all .that 
this Bill asks, is, as I have said before, that this recognition should go. 
The law recognises a certain thing as a fact and we, who support this 
Bill, ask that the law shall not do this in future; nothing more than that. 
This is the sole object of the Bill. This recognition prevents certain 
classes of people «from exercising certain rights which others are permitted 
to enjoy under the constitution. That being so, those who suffer from 
those disabilities which the law, as administered in the British Courts of 
justice iri India, have imposed, are fully entitled to have those disabilities 
removed by all constitutional means; and it is perfectly right that people 
should use this Legislature for 1 laving their grievances removed. Con- 
sequently, His Excellency was perfectly right inh allowing people to make 
use of this Legislature. If he had stood in the way, he would have done 
* great injustice to the people. ' 

Sir, in order to show how pitiable is the state of affairs in some parts 
cf the South from which my Honourable friend, the liaja Bahadur, hails, 
and to show io what unutterable depths of misery and suffering these 
People have been subjected by men of so-called higher castes, I will read 
a passage from a speech delivered by Mahatma Gandhi only three weeks 
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ago, on the 7th January. Mahatma Gandhi replied to certain addresses- 
presented to him at Bangalore. From Bangalore he came to Malabar, 
Palghat being the first place on the programme, and he says: 

“Early in the morning I entered Malabar, — with due deference to our friends who 
call themselves Sanatanists, — the land of iniquities. As I was passing by familiar 
places, the face of a solitary Nayadi, whom I had seen during the previous visit, 
rose before my eyes. It was about ten or ele\en in the morning when, in the midst 
of a discussion about untouehability, unapproachability and invisibility, all forms 
of which are found in no pa r t of the world except in Malabar, a shrill voice was 

heard. Those who were talking to me said ! 'We can show you a live Nayadi.* The 

public road was not for him. Unshod he was walking across the fields with) a 

noiseless tread. T went out with the friends and saw the Nayadi I asked him to 

and talk to me. Evidently he was frightened and he did not know when a 

blow would descend upon him. Tremblingly he talked to me. I told him that the- 
public road was as much for him as for me. Tie said; ‘It cannot be so. I may 
not walk on the public road’.’* 

This is the state into which those human beings have been reduced 
by the oppression and tyranny of people who belong to the same caste as 
my Honourable friend, the Baja Bahadur. 

Hero is a description of these Nayadis : 

“Among the untouchables, the Nayadis are the worst sufferers, being the most 
despised and considered unapproachable and unseeable. Their very sight pollutes 

the arrogant sarr/rna. They are made to live on the little rice thrown at them from 
a distance by the domineering class. Thev have been svstematically reduced to a 
sub-human state. The very first morning Oandhiji was taken to Nechulli, a Nayadi 
coJonv. The few Nayadi men and women that had gathered there presented a 
pitiable sight. They looked at others with vacant eyes that would evoke more horror 
than pity in the observers. They appeared bewildered at what was happening. They 
had no speech to oxpress their feelings. They had been so muchi neglected and 

terrorised* that they perhaps did not believe their eves and ears. One folt like 

sinking within one’s self with shame at this product of our social tyranny. 

Unconscious they in waste oblivion lie, 

7n all the world of busy life around 

No thought of them — in all the bounteous sky, 

No drop, for them, of kindly influence found’.’* 

The Kaja Bahadur, rolling in his Eolls-Koyee and enjoying all the pleasures 
and luxuries which money can buy or which rank can give, condemns 
th^ god-like work of Mahatma Gandhi in trying to improve the lot of 
these wretched beings, those beings w’hose wretchedness and misery is 
the result of the oppression and tyranny exercised over them by men 
belonging to my Honourable friend’s community. Sir, an account is 
kept in Heaven of all the iniquities to which these people are subjected. 
No matter whether the Kaja Bahadur or Pandit Sen or anybody else comes 
to this Assembly and tries to hide these iniquities under the shelter of 
religion: let them do what they like to try and ignore these things and hide 
them from the eyes of the people: but that account kept in Heaven shall 
have to be settled and the day of reckoning is near 

Raja Bahadur G. KriKhnamachariar : I shall get the Assembly to repeal 
that account. 

Diwan Bahadur Harbilas Sards: 

“ Qarib aya hai roz-i-mahshar chhupega kushton ka khun kyonkar 
Jo chup rahegi zaban-i-khanjar , lahu pukarega as tin ka .** 

4 'The Day of Judgment is near: How can the blood of the slaughtered be 
concealed. If the tongue of the dagger keeps silent, the blood on the 
sleeve will cry out." 
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Never, never can the Raja Bahadur or even this all-powerful Govern- 
ment silence the voice of history, and inexorable history will. record all 
doings, whether done by great men or small men. 

My Honourable friend, Pandit Sen, who hails from Calcutta, declared 
in his speech that the Government of India were opposed to this measure. 
The Government of India did not deny this; their spokesman did not get 
up and say: “The Government of India do not oppose this measure”; 
and we must, therefore, take it that that is so: still more so after the 
Honourable the Law Member’s speech 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig (Homo Member): The position of Gov- 
ernment will be made clear in my speech when I rise later in the debate. 

Diwan Bahadur Harbilas Sarda: Though 1 am not surprised at this 
attitude of the Government of India, it is a matter of regret to me that 
they oppose the most reasonable motion of my Honourable friend, Rao 
Bahadur Rajah, to refer this Bill to a Select Committee. This in plain 
language means that the Government do not accept the principle of the 
Bill. Now, what is the principle of the Bill? The principle of the Bill 
is nothing more than that the law as administered in British Courts ‘m 
British India, shall not recognise untoucli ability. This is the principle of 
the Bill. The Bill asks that the law, as administered by the Courts, shall 
not recognise untouchability. By opposing this motion, Government pro- 
claim that they shall use all their powers and resources in maintaining 
this pernicious, this un-Christian, uncivilised and barbarous evil of un- 
touchability. Is this the way that the British Government adopt in 
civilising this country by perpetuating this custom of untouchability? 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): What time 
will the Honourable Member take to finish? 

Diwan Bahadur Harbilas Sarda: One minute or two at the most. Is 
thi$ the way in which the Christian Co\crnment of India are fulfilling their 
noble mission of civilizing this country? Is opposing this thing the work 
to which they will triumphantly point and for which they will take credit 
when they next present their report to the people and the Parliament of 
Great Britain on their noble mission of promoting the moral and material 
welfare of the citizens of this great country ? 

The Assembly then adjourned for Lunch till Half Past Two of the 
Clock. 


The Assembly re-assembled after Lunch at Half Past Two of the Clock, 
Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) in the Chair. 


Mr. Ck)8Wami M. B. Puri (Central Provinces: Landholders): Sir, I thank 
you really for giving me an opportunity to express my views on this im- 
portant subject. Before I proceed to express my opinion on this measure, 
I should like, in the first instance, to congratulate the Honourable the 
Law Member for the able manner in which he has placed his views before 
the House. 
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Now, Sir, let me first of all make my position quite clear in respect of 
this Bill. As far as I am concerned, I have full sympathy for the 
depressed classes. Sir, I am a rational man, and I know the depressed 
classes are as much human beings as we Hindus. They are in no way 
inferior to us. I feel the same amount of sympathy for them as I feel 
for my own brethren, and I am prepared to help them to the furthest 
extent of my power. But, Sir, this measure is one which concerns the 
religious aspects of Hinduism. There are so many aspects of civilization. 
Politically, socially and religiously there might be some differences, but, 
as far as the political and social aspect of the thing is concerned, I have no 
hesitation in saying that we regard the depressed classes as our equals. 
So far, however, as religion is concerned, it is altogether a different thing. 
Sir, we want to give them civic rights and social rights, but we do not 
want them to trespass on our religious rights. As I have already pointed 
out, Sir, I have very great sympathy for them, but we cannot allow them 
to trespass on our religious rights. Perhaps it will not be out of place here 
to mention that this Bill has been recently brought before this House, 
while we in the Central Provinces realised the defects in our Hindu society 
Long long ago, and I may give the House one example. Jn the year 1926, 
when Lord Irwin was pleased to visit our province, I had built a well for 
the depressed classes in one of my villages, and the opening ceremony of 
it was performed by His Excellency the Governor, and I was the recipient 
of congratulations from various parts of the country. This does not show 
that we have no sympathy for the depressed classes, but, as I said, we 
do not want them to trespass on our religious freedom. I do not think 
civilization consists only in entering the temples. There are so many ways 
of making the depressed classes live a better and healthier life, and, Sir, 
as most Honourable Members of this House will admit, if this Bill were 
enacted into law, it would create so many difficulties and obstacles and 
would endanger peace and tranquillity. It will not only upset the whole 
of the Hindu society, but it will destroy the principles of Hinduism. I do 
not understand why my friends want to introduce this piece of legislation ? 
There are certain things which can be thrust into any human being, but 
there* are certain others w T hich cannot be forced into anybody. For 
instance, if you want me to eat eggs, and if I want to eat them, I will ; but 
if T don’t want to eat them, you certainly cannot force them down my 
throat. It is a question of one’s own liking or desire, and Honourable 
Members must have observed that until today there is no such law as is 
now sought to be enacted, but in spite of the absence of any such contem- 
plated law, several temples and wells have already been thrown open for 
the use of the depressed classes, and this is the right and proper method 
* of progress. 

Sir, this is not the time for us to divide any more. But I may say 
without any fear of contradiction that this piece of legislation has been 
brought hero merely to create a division in the Hindu society. Up till 
now, there was no sucli usage or custom, and so I fail to understand why, 
during the present critical period of ’our history, such a movement as this 
has been inaugurated. Sir, T hold Mr. Gandhi responsible for this mis- 
chievous piece of legislation Though he is not a Member of the Assembly, 
still, as every Member :>f this House knows, he is responsible for this mis- 
chievous measure. Sir, I appeal to every Hindu Member of this House 
not to support this Bill, but to oppose it tooth and nail, so that we may 
preserve the Hindu society from dividing itself further. Many speakers 
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have already spoken on this subject, and so I don't think I need say much 
at this stage. This is not the time for me to dilate on this subject at great 
length, but when the proper time comes, I shall deal with the matter ex- 
haustively. For the present, however, I oppose the Bill and support the 
motion for circulation. 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: Sir, when the atmosphere was cleared up by the 
Law Member's lucid and sober speech, I say the atmosphere was cleared 
up, because it was rendered hazy by the smoke and powder of oratorical 
pyrotechnics of my friend who is sitting to my left, — I thought that every- 
thing that could he said about the Bill was thrashed threadbare in a force- 
ful and lucid speech by the Honourable the Law Member, so that every- 
one could understand it, be ho a lawyer or a layman. I thought that it 
would not be necessary for any of us here to rise to say anything about the 
Bill. But when I found that such a great scholar as Diwan Bahadur 
Harbilas Sarda could not be convinced — he at one time held the post of 
a Judge in a British province, and I do not know whether the saying that 
the lawyer has to know the law, but a Judge need not, applies to him or 
not, but I presume that he knows also law, the principles of law at lecst,- 
to follow the Honourable the Law Member’s arguments. But I found 
that he was not convinced. I do not know, probably it may be due to his 
not having caught all the words of the Law Member, being a little short of 
hearing. Even otherwise I think he has that much intelligence to follow 
him or else how could the life and property of men were placed in his 
hands in a British province? Be that as it may, apart from the legal 
aspect of the Bill itself, there seems to be something about which opinion is 
divided, whether or not it is according to the ancient religion and the 
Shastras of the Hindus. On the one hand, we have a great scholar like 
Diwan Bahadur Harbilas Sarda; on the other, we have a Professor of 
Sanskrit of a Calcutta College. I think he also knows a bit of Sanskrit 
though it may not come up to the same standard as that of the Diwan 
Bahadur. I must confess that I am wholly ignorant of the Hindu 
Shastras and I am not competent to speak about the Shastras. But on 
the whole l find that my Honourable friend, Mr. Ranga Iyer's knowledge 
of the Shastras does not exceed that of mine. Both of us are equally 
versed in the Shastras, but none of us can say that we know the Shastras 
as wo ought to know when saving anything about the Hindu Shastras. Mr. 
Ranga Iyer was speaking of the Vedas, and he asserted that untoueliability 
was not to be found in the Vedas. I think my Honourable friend must have 
beard the name of Upanishads. Upanishads are Vedas par rrccllcnce. 
You will excuse mo if I have not got the original ie\t wiili me, but T 
have a translation by my learned friend, Pandit Sen. The Briliaddaranyaka 
TJpanishad says: 

“The caste Hindu should not go to an untouchable or \uit bis habitation.** 

The Shulda Yajur Veda Chapter 30, makes mention of the four easfes 
as well as some of the untouchable castes. I w r ish it gave the ndmes of 
some other castes so that we could have understood the vehement support 
given to this Bill. Being incompetent to place the injunctions of the 
Shastras bofore this House and the legal aspect having been placed before 
the House by that eminent lawyer, the Honourable the Law Member, I 
think I should not waste the time of the House by speaking on these two 
aspects of the question. But the House will pardon me if I say some- 
thing about the social aspect which very few of us here have dealt with 
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except those who have said that the untouchables are consigned to a life 
of misery and they ought to be relieved, and so forth. These are ad] 
humanitarian points of view. Some of us may have heard the name oi 
that great reformer, Sebabrata Sasipada Bandyopadhyaya, an ardenl 
follower of Baja Bam Mohan Boy, and the founder of the Devalaya at 
Calcutta, a theistic Church. He brought up his son according to his views 
and that son is no less a personage than Sir Albion Baj Kumar Banerjee, 
of whose name many of us might have heard. In his recent book on the 
“Indian Tangle”, it may seem strange that the son of a reformer has given 
expression to such views — he has expressed them in a very impartial way 
on this question of depressed classes and also on the question of temple 
entry, the Bill in that connection having been not before us at the present 
moment. I may be permitted to quote certain lines from that book, and I 
do not think I can express myself better than that. He says: 

“Untouchability in a general sense exists even in western countries ” 

I . 

Of coures, it may be said that two wrongs don't make one right, but 
when we find that, it exists all over the world, wo have to accept it think- 
ing that it is unavoidable, so that the principle that two wrongs don't make 
one right does not apply here: 

“Untouchability in a general sense exists even in western countries. Tt is the 
result of a division of classes according to vocation and also according to origin. No 
doubt, theoretically, on the principle of equal opportunities class distinction is repug- 
nant to modern ideas, But so long as human beings have different habits and 
customs, and different kinds of work to perform according to division of labour and 
division of responsibility in the social organisation, there must be difference of 
treatment due to scruples, prejudices and habits.” 

That is the principle whjch underlies the caste system in India, whether 
you support it or are not prepared to support it. In fact, I remember the 
state of Hindu society when I was a little boy about fifty years ago. I 
knew all those gentlemen who had the courage to go to England had to 
live apart from the other memebrs of their family. They were outcasted 
and one could not have communication or social relationship with them 
except privately. But society progresses by fictions and half avowals of 
truth, and, in the last fifty years, what do we find ? We find at least in 
Bengal that no one is outcasted for having performed a voyage to England, 
— at least among the caste to which I myself and the Honourable the Law 
Member have the honour to belong. This is the way in which society pro- 
gresses. It is not by legislation that you can force your ideals down an 
unwilling people: i 

“Human beings are conservative as regards race origin and in adaptation to the 
degree of civilisation which different groups of nations have attained. The Hindu 
system being the most ancient and most conservative of all, and having survived 
through many centuries of change it is not surprising to the student of human 
psychology and sociology that these differences should continue to exist even in modem 
times.” 

Then, Sir, he goes on and gives us in stances' from trans-Atlantic coun- 
tries about this caste system which prevails there in another shape. Have 
we not untouchability in America? America is the land of freedom, the 
land where democracy prevails and the land where slaves wore liberated, 
70 years after the abolition of slavery, untouchability of the Negroes is 
•enforced by rigour of law as well as rigour of custom against all the coloured 
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population of the States. Now, Sir, that is the state of things everywhere 
in this world. Then, Sir, I ask you to note the following about Sir Albion’s 
personal experience : 

“I remember an occasion when I walked along the whole length of a West to 
East express train and had to go through a carriage exclusively reserved for the 
coloured people. The atmosphere of that carriage was different and in fact extremely 
repugnant. I could not have even sat there for a few minutes without being most 
uncomfortable and uneasy. It is well known that the habits of people, with refer- 
ence to their diet and clothing, .often give them an odour peculiar to themselves. 
Unless and until the generalitv of human beings can be standardized with regard 
to cleanliness of person, clothes and diet, different classes of people following 
different modes of life and different lulcs of personal habit and cleanliness, will not 
be persuaded to associate on intimate terms in close quarters. That is the funda- 
mental reason for a difference in the treatment of the Untouchables in India." 

I do not know how my fliend, l)iwan Bahadur Harbilas Sarda, will like 
to have some of the sweepers to go to his room and take their seat by his 
side and demand to sit at the same table. I do not know also whether 
my friend, the Labour Leader. Mr. Joshi, would like to go into one of 
these workshops at Lillooah and ->tny there for more than five hours and 
enjoy the same meal from the same dish as the labourers there. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: I have always been fighting that the conditions of 
these people should be as good ns mine. 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: That is the demand that is made by me. Let 
these people be more clean, more pure and cherish better ideals of life 
and let them have bettoi conditions of life and then I shall associate with 
them. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: This Bill will do that 

Mr. Amar Vath Dutt: T shall see whether this Bill can do that- As 
for the standardization of the mode of living which my friend, the Labour 
Lender, demands, no doubt every one will long for that millennium, when 
every one will ha\e a Bnlls-Bov'o and every one will have one of those 
bungalows which are now occupied by Sir JTarrv Haig and the TTonour- 
jiblo Sir Brojendra Milter. 1 welcome that millennium, for then I will 
mvself be raised to that level from my humble cottage in mv village home, 
hut until that day comes, we cannot compel Sir Farrv Haig to live with 
some of the coolies in the Lillooah workshops. Mr. Joshi thinks that this 
Bill is so omnipotent that, as soon ns it is passed, the labourers of 
Lillooah will each have a bungalow and live like the Honourable Members 
of the Governor General’s Executive Council. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: Let us try. 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: Tn our attempt to try, by passing this Bill, 
probably we will destroy the very structure of society on which 'human 
civilisation has progressed since the dawn of history for the last 2.000 or 
3,000 vears. Sir. two institutions which have preserved human society 
and which have led human society to progress and also contributed to their 
civilisation are the institutions of private property and the institution of 
marriage. 

c 
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Mr. N. M. Joshi: They are going away* 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt : My friend says that they are going away. Then 
do you want promiscuous intercourse amongst men and women and 
equal division of property? We differ fundamentally in our views about 
life and society. If that is your idea, let us know, so that we may know 
where we stand. If it be the view of the reformers that they want to do 
away with chastity and the rights of private property, that theft will 
no longer be a crime and adultery not a sin. if they want to say that, let 
them be bold enough to say that and proclaim it before this House, and 
we will know where we stand, and many of those, who in their misguided 
zeal support this Bill, will at once come over to us. I know at least one 
person who will do so and that is Diwan Bahadur Harbilas Sarda. Does 
he want division of propertv and division of women? 

Now*, leave alone the colour question- There is untouehability even 
amongst the Euiopean races 1 need not quote instances. It is sufficient 
for me to point out the fate of the lews in Germany at- the present 
moment. Then, Sir, the Englishman likewise has prejudices against 
Indians, no matter however cultured and however highly born they may 
be, in their clubs and hoarding houses in England on account of colour. 
My friend, the Diwan Bahadur, may remember his ow T n days when he 
had the impudence to go to dance in European dance halls without taking 
his wife there. He felt the humiliation. He was a good dancer no doubt, 
and lie was very much liked at that time. With age, he has learnt to 
dabble in things about which he does not know’ as much as "he knows 
about dancing. That being so, it would have been better for him if he 
had left this piece of legislation ivhcre it stands at the present moment. 
One must realise the significance of the Hindu caste system lo under- 
stand the cause and origin of untouehahilitv in India, and 1 think no one 
can realise it more than Diwan Bahadur Harhilas Sarda himself. It is 
also strange to observe that even among the depressed classes themselves, 
there are depressed people who oppress those below’ them in the social 
scale and there is the rigour of untouehability there. Here, for my friend, 
Mr. Rajah’s delectation, T will quote one instance of oppression by the 
depressed classes themselveR : 


“Amongst the Panclumas themselves, there is more intolerance and hatred bet- 
ween certain groups which are founded on superstition or old tiaditions of a lower 

kind.” 

Sir, T was given a cutting by my revered friend, the Raja Ilahadur, 
which he could not quote at the time, but here it is, from 
3p * M * the Madras Mail The head-line is 14 Untouehability within 
Un tou cl lability : a community whom the Depressed oppresses”. I will 
not tire out the patience of the House by reading all that is contained in 
this cutting. Sir, I find that these depressed classes oppress others who 
are economically in a low’er stage than thcmsrfves as best as they can. 
Thev cannot say the same thing with respect to the higher castes. As wc 
never treat them as harshly as the depressed classes treat some amongst 
themselves who are lower than themselves m the economic siage. Sir, 
that being so, I beg to submit that, first of all, we should reform this 
class of the depressed people: icform them, teach them . religion, teach 
them morality, teach them cleanliness and then try to raise them up m 
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the level of society. Sir, I would like to read one or two passages more 
from Sir Albion's book: 

“We have manifestations of caste distinction even in England, the freest country 
in the world. No one expects to admit in the folds of his family, if he is a borm 
gentleman, anyone who belongs to a rank below him — such as a shop-keeper or a 
tradesman ov a man of the working classes.” 

Now, Sir, if the Diwan Bahadur happens to be a Bania, however, he 
might have occupied the exalted position of a Judge, I might have 
addressed him as His Honour in the Court, but outside the Court I would 
not care to associate with him. 

An Honourable Member: Why? 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: We often see how particular an Englishman is 
as regards table etiquette and how he dreads to be seen eating at the 
same tabic with persons who do not know how to use a knife and a fork 
and who have habits of eating and drinking which are repugnant to him. 
That is all quite natural and we do not blame them at all for that. We 
cannot resent it, we cannot take any objection to it, they are aceustonged 
to that sort of eating and drinking and certainly they would not like to eat 
and dine with people who eat with their hands as we do in our homes : 

“Equality of status spreads similarity of tastes, likes and dislikes and there will 
always lie imtou eh ability amongst human beings as long as everybody is not brought 
lip and grows up in similar circumstances ” 

which is the millennium which my Honourable friend, Mr. Joshi, desires. 

Then, with this question of the removal of untouchabilitv, the ques- 
tion of entry into temples was mixed up, but I do not see that this Bill 
specifically empowers such persons to enter temples, but probably the 
aim is that. That being so, T may be permitted to read something from 
the same authority. 

“Hindu temples are for the most part endowed by some pious individuals and 
consecrated by the installation it some god or goddess according to the Hindu pantheon 
representing some manifestation of the Hindu trinity Untouchables have their own 
animistic forms of worship.” 

I draw the special attention of the House to these words: “The un- 
touchables have their own animistic forms of worship." They are neither 
theists nor polytheists: 

“They are generally, by time worn custom, resident in hamlets outside the 
villages. Their places of worship are in their own hands, wdiereas Hindu temples are 
situated in the residential portion of towns and villages where the majority arc caste 
Hindus and even amongst them different sects have different temples wdiere different 
deities aro installed.” 1 

In this connection, Sir, it has been said that it is only in the Madras 
Presidency, wherefrom my Honourable friend, Mr. Bajah hails, that un- 
touchability in this form is to be found and that it does not apply either 
to Bengal or other provinces in Northern India. I was glad to hear all 
that, but when I asked my Honourable friends to bring a Bill like this in 
the Madras Legislative Council, my friend, the irresistible Diwan Bahadur, 
at onpe got up and said: “It is the wicked 'Government which wanted us 
to bring it here and to have it killed and.- therefore, they won't allow it 
to be passed there, and that is why they did not allow it to be introduced 
there". Sir, Diwan Bahadur Harbilas Sarda, became a Diwan Bakadu: 

c 2 
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in the same year and got promotion from his Eai Sahibship which he so 
long resented, and in fact which he thought rather a humiliation to him, 
when sanction was accorded by His Excellency the Governor General to the 
introduction of this Bill. It was the height of ingratitude, after having 
received the august title and after it was gazetted and having no further 
hope of a higher title than Diwan Bahadur .... (Some Honourable 
Members'. “Why not? He should be knighted.”) We wish he should be 
knighted also, but only if he gives up his present activities. (Laughter.) 
Sir, there are (wo ways of approaching God, according to the Hindu 
Shastras— one by enmity and another by worship. Havana went by the 
path of enmity and he attained salvation within three lives, while by wor- 
ship it takes seven lives or something like that So if it is the idea of 
my friend, who believes in Shastras, that, by taking up an attitude of 
hostility towards Government, lie could get his ambition fulfilled by having 
this Bill passed sooner than by being a friend, I think he is mistaken. 
Here neither are the Government the God nor have we these lives to pass 
through. 

Mr. S. C. Mitra: Where is the relevance of all this ? 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: The relevance is here. Something was said 
against the Government, that Government were wicked enough not to 
allow it to be introduced into the Madras Council. Well, I have never 
been sparing in my comments of the Government when it does a wrong, 
but, at the same time, I am not one of those who will always in season 
and out of season condemn the Government (Hear, hear) and say ill of 
the Government, when they do not deserve to be so spoken of, for, after 
all, we do want that the Government should conduce to our welfare . . . 

Sir Muhammad Yakub (Rohilkund and Kumaon Divisions: Muham- 
madan Rural): Then the chances of your Diwan Bahadurship are not far 
away ! (Laughter.) 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: My Honourable friend, the Diwan Bahadur, has 
•isen from the title of Rai Sahib — a title which is often given to head 
constables and the smaller clerks in our province — to Diwan Bahadur and 
I have no quarrel with that: 

“Then ran anyone belies that leligious sentiment or superstitions have so changed 
amongst these people that they would leave their own place of worship or emblems 
such as stones, and trees, images of spirits, good and evil, to come to worship else- 
where 9 Nor is it conceivable that the caste Hindus generally will consent to the 
use of the temples by those erentlcmco who do not follow their faith.” 

* i . ^ draw the special attention of the Members of this House to 

this that the caste Hindus generally will not consent to the use of temples 
by those gentlemen who do not follow their faith. A Catholic Christian 
will not like that a Protestant should go to his Church and meddle with 
his worship. Similarly,, a Vaishnava will not like thqt persons who follow 
other methods of worship should go to His temple and disturb him. I am 
myself a vaishnava and, though we have relationship with Saktas, our 
modes of .worship are quite different. In fact, even when we worship 
images periodically, there is no sacrifice in our houses. I believe my friend 
who is behind me (Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen) is considered to be au 
orthodox Hindu and I do not like to interfere with his views, nor would he 
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like to interfere with my views. Sir, questions of faith are not matters for 
legislation. Let the untouchables bo converted to Hinduism first in the 
strict sense if that were possible. I know, for instance, in our villages 
there are other Brahmins who are the priests of these so-called untouch- 
ables. There is untouchability of this type in our part and our Brahmins 
do not officiate as priests in the worship of those lower classes. They have 
their own Brahmins; they have got almost their own religion. In fact, 
as is well known, Hinduism has grown to such an enormous extent with 
various divisions of sects and sub-sects that there is hardly any resemblance 
between one sect and another. It will be a Herculean task to standardise 
religion and the various forms of worship. That being so, it is very difficult 
to attempt to bring in the so-called untouchables and to give them certain 
rights which, as has been pointed out by the Honourable the Law Member, 
are quite vague even from the language of the Bill itself. We cannot find 
what they want us here to legislate for: 

“Let the untouchables he converted to Hinduism first m the strict sense if that 
Mere possible; let the’n admit the supremacy of the Brahmin and follow the bigoted 
ministrations of the Brahmin priests. For them to claim equality with other castes 
strikes at the root of Hindu social religious beliefs and organisations and such a 
• hum ignores the foundations of the Hindu faith, namely, the Brahmin supremacy.** 

All this is from the pen of a man who himself is not an orthodox Hindu 
and whose father was a great social reformer and he says in unmistakable 
language that “this is surely a curious paradox, for it ignores human nature 
and the history of religious institutions”. In fact, it requires a little 
knowledge of sociology. (A voice : “Archaeology.”) It may be 

archaeology. Because, the Honourable the Law Member brought in the 
word “arch”, the Diwan Bahadur brought in the question of a huge magni- 
ficent building like the Taj : 

“Is India to be a strong united nation if artificial nun ements changing religious 
customs and practices are forced upon 240 million Hindus hv our political loaders’ 
.such «** step will rouse passion and create discord instead of harmony Moreover, cam 
iliese matters ever he regulated by legislation and enforced by law Courts against th« 
i.’iiimiw] wish of the people’* 

All those things I bring to the notice of im Honourable friend. Mr. 
llanga Tver, with whom I lmvi worked for more than 10 years in fellow- 
ship, but on these small points we happen to differ at times. T know my 
Iriend is sincere in his belief about the abolition of untouchability among 
the Hindus, because he has witnessed the plight of the untouchables in 
his own native province of Malabar. But \ beg to submit that he might 
have at least considered the views of his own father and brother and given 
them at least a respectful hearing before rushing to this Legislature with 
this anti-Hindu legislation. 

My friend, the Diwan Bahadur, has brought in the history of his 
famous Act which made him famous and in which he now takes very little 
interest as was complained of the other day by my friend, Mr. Phookun. 
But I do not wish to be so uncharitable towards the Diwan Bahadur. He 
has no doubt got his celebrity which is next to the celebrity of another 
great individual, I mean Mr. Gandhi. Next to Mr. Gandhi, the Diwan 
Bahadur is the well known person in India at the present moment. 

Hr. B. V. Jadhav: Is that the way of making, yourself known ? 

Mr. Amar Math Dutt: I have never attempted to make myself known 
either here or elsewhere. I have never been tv Minister or a Round Tabler. 
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I am a humble villager living in a Bengal village far away from the town 
and I have no ambition of making myself known. If I had been a Minister, 
I would have been known in my province. If I were a Round Tabler, I 
would have been known throughout the length and breadth of the country. 

Mr. B. V. Jadhav: T am sorry for you. 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: l llmnk \ou. Now, as for the question of religion, 
I believe that it has played a havoc in the history of mankind bringing in 
its wake intolerance, inquisition, persecution and bloodshed. I wish there 
were no so-called religion at all in this world. I believe more in commons 
sense; T believe in human freedom, that every one should be allowed to 
have his own way. If I say to my Honourable and esteemed friend, the 
Diwan Bahadur, please do not touch me, please do not come near me when 
T am taking my dinner, \ think the Diwan Bahadur should not resent it. 
He may as weil say to me, why force your association on me. I submit, 
liow would reformers like if they were compelled to observe certain orthodox 
tenets which are observed by the orthodox people. Supposing, as they 
do in Madras, in\ friend, the Diwan Bahadur, and reformers like him are 
asked to paint their foreheads with sandal paste or vermilion. He would 
resent it. \ would resent if T am forced to paint my forehead with these. 
How would the reformers like if they are forced to wear Chufkirs (tufts of 
hair)? £ belong to the Vaislmava community and if T am asked to wear a 
mala, I would resent it. Certainly the law does not force me to wear a 
mala Tl India is really to be a strong and united nation, we cannot have 
those things among ourselves. Lot the doctrine of laissez-faire be observed. 
Let everyone think according to his own inclination and choice. Great 
names have been uttered on the floor of the House, but the greatest of 
the reformers, namely, Raja Ram Mohan Rov. was not mentioned. The 
name of that greul man, Swami Vivekananda, was brought in, hut T think 
T have gone through the speeches of that great man and T have also read 
all his Bengali writings and speeches, and I appreciate the concluding lines 
in a hook of his which are as follows- 

li Ei Bharat bh'f/ni amar shishu-^hajya, 

Janbanei upahan , bardhavaier Baranashi .** 

“ThU « acred land of Jnd is the bed of m y infancy , 

Bower of my youth , and Benares of my old age.” 

Iiow I wish ov tv modern day reformer appreciate those lines Instead 
of playing to the gallon here or instead ot seeking blazing head lines in 
the press and instead of having their names flung aeross from one end of 
the countrv to the other as champions of the depressed classes and then 
sitting at the table and doing nothing practically substantial for them, they 
should try really to alleviate the miseries of the depressed classes. 

Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer: T do not want to interrupt the verv interesting 
speech of my Honourable friend, blit, as he respects Swami Vivekananda, 
T will only refer him to the speech that Vivekananda made condemning 
don’t-touchisrn and untouchability in Malabar with his usual passionate 
earnestness. 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: L do not exactly lcmember the speech to which 
my Honourable friend refers. 1 know that he condemned untouchability in 
the form in which it exists in Madras, but hero you are going to legislate 
for the whole of India. You yourself say that this does not apply to the 
other provinces. Wh" not have a Malabar Untouchability Bill for yourself 
in Malabar. 

Mr. 0. S. Banga Iyer: This cannot be legislated in a Provincial Council. 
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Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: It is because you cannot have a small field, you 
want to have a bigger field. I say, this is all merely a political stunt’ I 
am really pained to say so, because I find that men, who never took any 
interest in the social uplift of these untouchables, are going about here jmd 
there forming associations and organising reception committees to have 
blazing head-lines in newspapers and at times with unfortunate results as 
will be seen from the head-lines of a newspaper to which my Honourable- 
friend, Mr. Jadhav, referred the other day, and which it seems is not in* 
his good books, the Indian Mirror , and here I find the following head-lines r 

“Three thousand untouchables oppose Gandhi in Malabar Surprise for Gandhi 
at Guruvayur, Sanatanists bmtally attacked and Gandhi asked to give up his 
campaign." 

My Honourable friend over there laughs .... 

Mr. B. V. Jadhav! May T know if Gandhi is opposed in Malabar, win 
were the Sanatanists attacked, and by whom? 

Mr. Amar Nath D"ltt! Mv Honourable friend forgets that five goondas 
can attack 140 Members of this House and break their heads. Probably 
the Sanatanists were attacked by the non-violent followers of Gandhi, 
f will not refer to the political aspect. I should like to say one thing. 
When T heard my Honourable friend. T knew him to be a student of Shas- 
Itas, but T ne\er knew him well versed in Indian History. He mentioned 
tlmt these troubles began from the time of Fabien and Meghasthenes. I 
beg to submit that things have gone on from those* davs for more than 2,000 
\ears and no one has complained, and 1 think lib here in India has been 
easier and l think there is not much complaint to be made against this 
institution. 

The analogy of Sati lias been brought foiwa»*d. Sati was self-inmiolation 
of a widow on the' pyre of her husband, and certainly the St it o is entitled 
to prevent a woman from committing suicide. These are matters of social 
reform. As suggested b\ the Honourable the 1 Law Member, a few expert 
lawyers could sit and devise how far human rights could be curtailed for 
the maintenance ot equal freedom to all Of course' l!\makrishna Para- 
mabainsa was also quoted and bis tirade against the Pandit* were also 
mentioned. Kamakrislma Paramahamsa, Baja Ham Mohan Hoy and 
Svvnmi Vivekananda all come from the same portion of the district from 
which 1 come 1 though that portion of the district has been separated from 
inv district now. Myself and Svvami Vivekananda come from the s* me 
Gan, for he was no other than Narendra Xath Dutt of DeHatone. a village 
in Burdvvan. My Honourable friend evidently does not know that Hains- 
krishna Paramahamsa observed nntouebability as observed bv a Brahmin. 
He was himself worshipping in a temple where these so-called untouchables 
were not allowed to enter. Even bis great disciple, Vivekananda. was 
allowed to go onlv up to a certain limit and no( touch the God himself. 
That is the case everywhere. We have our own faunlv Gods which we 
utablish with our own money and there only priests can go and worship 
and even wo are not. allowed to go to a certain arena, and we believe, in 
order to preserve the sanctity of the temple, we should not go there. That 
will destroy the sanctity of the God. The belief exists rightly or wrongly 
but 1 have no right to enforce my own views upon others. 

In this connection, I may mention other social reformers, and I may 
mention how the poor Brahmins have been attacked by reformers of the 
present day and even by my Brahmin friend. I beg to submit, Sir, that 
they were the men who preserved our social order, our Shastras and the 
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sanctity of our homes for these three thousand years or more, and we 
should' not speak irreverently of them, because their children now drive 
in Rolls-Royce cars or don European clothes and deliver speeches in English 
thus differing from their own fathers. You may say all sorts of things 
against them, but do not sav anything against that great class of human 
teachers the Brahmins, who were the pioneers of civilisation, and do not 
sav that they were ill-advised or selfish in putting the depressed classes into 
the state of’ things in which we find them at present. And the sanctity 
attached to the personality of a Brahmin is such that even a great Maha- 
rajah who is a social reformer to a certain extent and is at present living 
in England, worships e\crv year the feet of 108 Brahmins, believing in 
the efficacy of washing the feet of the Brahmins. 

Then, Sir, my friend lias lastlv appealed to the voice of history, and so 
forth. T cannot imitate the literary style or the grand and eloquent phrases 
which he used in condemning the present Government for their conduct in • 
not giving immediate support to this ill-advised Bill. But 1 can say this 
that, before the bar of history, the position of Government on this Bill 
will always be regarded as one of the instances of non-interference with 
the religions customs and practices of a people who happen to be committed 
1o their care at the present moment With these words, Sir, T beg to 
oppose the consideration of the Bill 

Sir Hari Singh Gour (Cential Provinces Hindi Divisions. Non-Muham- 
madan)* Sir, the principle of this Bill is the abolition of untoucliability . 
Honourable Members on both sides have spoken at verv great length on 
the subject of this Bill, but, if T may be permitted to analyse their speeches 
T shall perhaps be not wTong in summarising them as speeches delivered 
on the basis of authority and those inspired by experience. The conflict 
between the two schools of thought is a conflict between authority Jind 
experience 

[At this stage, Mr President (Tin* Honourable Sir Sbammikhain Chettv) 
vacated the Chair which w\as then occupied by Mr. Deputy President (Mr 
Abdul Matin Chaudhury).] 

Those of my friends who ha\e opposed this Bill have very rightlv 
pointed out that the caste system is the kevstone ot Hindu society, that 
if vou loosen that keystone of t Bo arch, you loosen the whole fabric of the 
Hindu societv; and, consequently, they feel that if they did not resist the 
passage of this Bill, they would he loosening the foundation of their creed 
That is the orthodox view’ and that is a view which is both plausible and 
plausibly expressed by my friend, Raja Bahadur Krishnamachariar, and 
my friend, who has just sat down, Mr. Amar Nath Dutt. Against this 
view r . there is the view of the so-called reformers who appeal to human 
experience and who sav that, unless you wish to give all men equal rights, 
you will not be consolidating Hindu society The depressed classes belong 
to the Hindu society, they are clamouring for equal rights, and unless you 
concede to them those equal rights, there will bo a parting of the ways 
between two important sections of Hindu society , That is the view of 
those who appeal to the orthodox community to consider the dictates of 
that human itarian measure intended to give the depressed classes the mini- 
mum of human -'ights m which they lav claim. Against the view of the 
depressed classes, there is a If lent feeling amongst the members of the 
orthodox community and that leelirig I respect. The feeling is that if 
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you were to allow the caste system to be relaxed by giving the depressed 
classes the rights they demand, whether of entry into the temples or the 
performance of those rights which are associated with caste Hindus, then 
you would be obliterating all caste distinction and, with the obliteration 
of that caste distinction, will disappear the very foundation of Hindu 
society. That, 1 submit, is the view of the orthodox section of this House. 
Now. between these two opposing schools who is to be the judge? Both 
parties appeal to the Shastras, the orthodox speakers have appealed to the 
Shastras as the pinnacle of human thought and as the final authority upon 
all such matters. Those who have supported this Bill, on the other hand, 
appeal to a still more exalted ai>d higher authority, namely, the authority 
of reason. They say that whatever the Shastras rnav say, the fact remains 
that, with the passage of time and the change of circumstances, if Hindu 
society is to endure and be the power which it ought to be, it must be 
consolidated, and, if it is to be consolidated, it must be upon terms of 
equality and not upon terms of inherent inequality. And the lcmoval of 
untouchability is, therefore, only the beginning of a great social uplift move- 
ment on the imrl of the depressed and the lower classes to eliminate all 
caste distinctions. And that is the fear in the* minds of tin* orthodox 
people. They feel that this is but the thin end of the wedge; the depressed 
classes and the lower classes and indeed all classes, which belong to the 
lower stratum of Hindu society, demand equal rights and equal privileges.^ 
and they say: “If we arc* within its fold, we shall come to you as brothers; 
if you W’ant our fellowship, if you want our support, if you want that w r e 
should be within its fold as members ot the great Hindu system, we can only 
lornain if you give us the same rights which you enjov yourself." The 
caste Hindus, on the other hand, say that from hoarv antiquity the Hindu 
religion has recognised the inequality of the Hindus, whether it is divinely 
ordained or whether it is due to other causes, I will not trouble the House 
lo go into — but the fact remains that since h u g past the* foundation of 
Hindu society has been constructed upon the basis of caste. Wo have the 
four recognised castes, and outside these four castes stand the depressed 
(lasses, mostly drawn from the aboriginal tribes of this country; and the 
• aste Hindus look down upon a section of the depressed classes as wholly 
beneath them, and, because of that contempt for that class, they are re- 
garded as untouchable and not competent to enjoy the elementary rights 
of worshipping in the same temple or walking on tin* saint pavement or 
drawing water from the same yvell That is at the back ot the minds of 
those who have been opposing this measure: and the short question, with 
which we are concerned at the present moment, therefore, is this* has the 
time come or has it not come when yvo should offer the hand of fellowship 
to the members of the depressed classes and remove the grievances from 
which they suffer? A few r friends of mine have been saying: “Clean your- 
selves; purge yourselves of the* sins which you have inherited 

under the doctrine of karma , and things of that kind”. 

But w'e are not here lo appeal to authority The depressed 

classes come and ask you, as it were sitting round a round 

table conference, this question* “Bo you want us to remain within the fold 
of Hinduism or to go out? Many of us have gone out — they have been 
converted to other creeds and they have ceased to be Hindus: we still 
remain and wish to remain within your faith to help you. to succour you, to 
strengthen your system and to preserve your nationality. But we want 
some of the elementary rights, and those elementary rights are the rights 
that any human being may demand of his fellowmen.” Some of my friends 
have been indulging in hyperboles and false fallacies; they say, in the 
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West and in America, there is a colour prejudice and there are class dis- 
tinctions. There may be a class distinction; the butcher of today may be 
the baron of tomorrow; but can a depressed class man today, whatever may 
be his success in life, become a touchable? 

Raja Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar: But lie may become a Knight! 

Sir Hari Singh Gour: But would ho then be permitted by the Raja 
Bahadur to enter his temple or to draw water from his well ? That is the 
whole distinction between class distinctions and caste distinctions. Class 
distinctions are fluid; caste distinctions are rigid, and it is against that 
rigidity that the depressed classes complain; and I ask my Honourable 
friends on both sides that, if this question were to be left to the arbitrament 
of friends occupying the European Benches or the people not belonging to 
the Hindu faith, what would be their verdict? I am quite sure, they would 
have said: “It is almost childish to waste time talking about this question: 
(here cannoi be such a thing as untouchability; all human beings are equal 
and all human beings must possess equal rights and be given equal oppor- 
tunities.*’ That would be the verdict. But that would not have been the 
verdict three thousand years ago when the Hindu religion was constructed. 
At (hat time, human society was sharply divided. I find that such a great 
philosopher as Aristotle recognised slavery as a living institution and 
describing a slave as an animated implement; and, at that time, when 
Hindu society was constructed and its laws laid down, the laws of all 
countries recognised class distinctions of an extremely far-reaching charac- 
ter; and if the Hindu religion today has preserved this hoary old tradition, 
which it has received from generations past, it is not because it has been 
put to (he tost from (ime to time and stood the test, but it is because it has 
behind it the sanction of antiquity; and when we deal in the 20th century 
with a eondilion of life and a society fliat has so completely 
altered and demands new solutions for new problems, can we go back 
and say that in the sixih century before Christ, Aristotle, one of the wisest 
philosonhers of Greece, had declared that human society must be divided 
into (\w> sharp classes, the freeman and the slave, and that slavery was a 
natural institution ? Honourable Members know that throughout Europe 
and America and, T am quite' sure, in this country also, there would be 
no man who would today tolerate the institution of slavery. Tilings have 
changed; human minds have undergone a change; and, since the War, 
what has been the his(ory of the whole world? The whole world has 
become shaiph democratised; all class distinctions are fast disappearing. 
Do we not know that ancient and mighty kingdoms have fallen and in 
their place there has arisen proletariat dictatorships? "Do we not know 
that in all parts of the world, even in Europe and in America and in Asia, 
the world movement for the emancipation of labour is gaining momentum 
aivl force every day ? Who would have thought, thirty or forty years ago, 

• that a labourer was worthy of a living wage and that half a dozen labourers 
'*ould combine under the sanction of a law passed bv this Legislature and 
demand terms from the employer? The thing would have been regarded 
as the height of impertinence and, f am quite sure, that, perhaps fifty 
years back, a man would have been locked up for making such a demand. 
Even today, in the Band mines in South Africa, the kaffir who lives in a 
state of semi- slavery dare not have trade unions. But we in this country 
believe in the united action of labour, and we have sitting behind me my 
friend, Mr. Joshi, who v ants that there should be the spoliation of the 
rich for the benefit of the poor, and he says that it should be everywhere. 
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Now, the world movement, since the War, has been for the destruction 
of all branches of authority, of all monopoly, and countries have even gone 
to the extent of denying the right of private property. India has not 
perhaps kept on an even march with the rest of the countries, but there 
has been an awakening in this country from the depressed classes, and 
indeed from the labourers, and you find that, during the last ten years, 
the labour organizations have been strengthened beyond all recognition. 
Trade Unions have risen and the depressed classes have now formed into a 
confederacy and are capable of demanding a recognition from the caste 
Hindus. Even if we deny them their elementary rights, we cannot long 
refuse them those rights. They will have to be conceded those rights, and I 
think it is the height of statesmanship for the Hindus to read the handwrit- 
ing upon the wall to see the signs of the times and to let them come into the 
Hindu fold with all the rights which every Hindu enjoys. Tf we deny them 
those rights, the result is inevitable. There would be a growing denudation of 
Hindu society as there has been during the last 300 years. 1 need not 
recall the facts of history. Was there a single Muhammadan here or a 
Christian here 300 years ago ? 

Sir Muhammad Yakub: 300 yours ago. there were 33,000 Muslims. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour: There were 33,000 Muslims 300 years ago. i 

Sir Muhammad Yakub: T mean there were 33 lakhs Muslims. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour: What was the number, 33,000 or 33 lakhs? 

Sir Muhammad Yakub: There were a very large number. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour: "But have not the ranks of Islam been strengthened 
by conversion from Hinduism? Have not the ranks of Christianity been 
strengthened bv conversion from Hinduism, and what is the' reason 0 

Sir Muhammad Yakub: That wall always go on 

Sir Hari Singh Gour: Islam is a brotherhood, Christianity is a brother- 
hood. Both are social forces Hinduism is not a social force, it 's a social 
disintegrating force. 

An Honourable Member: What is Bmhniofcm 0 

Sir Hari Singh Gour: And what Hindu reformers now want is to cement 
the bonds between Hindus so as to make it a strong, uniting, cementing 
force, so that the Hindus might be able to stand together against all aggres- 
sion in the future. That is the foundation, that is the fulcrum which is 
animating the so-called Hindu reformers. They arc not for reform merely 
for the sake of reform, but they are out for the purpose of laying the true 
foundation of a true Hinduism which will strengthen Hinduism as a whole 
and make it a tower of strength in the future. That is the real purpose, and 
as T have said, Sir, this question of untouchability as such does not admit 
of any argument, because ask auv person, any impartial individual: “Do 
you think that these depressed classes should be denied the right of the 
taking of water from the 'wells or walking on the pavements or entering a 
temple dedicated for the use of the whole community”, and the answer 
would be unequivocal and emphatic,— the answer would be: “What a silly 
question to put, why should they not have all those rights, are not they 
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human beings”? That will be the short answer that we shall receive from 
those who arc not imbued with a religious impulse to defend an ancient, 
and, I am afraid, a decrepid and dying institution .... 

An Honourable Member: Leave it there, why do you trouble? 

Sir Hari Singh Gour: Mv friend tells me, leave it there and why do you 
trouble? Sir, T am a good Samaritan. My friend is diseased and dying, 
and T have a phial of medicine in my pocket and I am trying to revive him. 
Tf In* still dies, T shall at least not suffer from the qualms of conscience that 
T have not done my duty to give my friend aid when he was in sore neces- 
sity for it, and that is the excuse of those who wish to reform and recon- 
struct TTinduisni upon a sure and lasting foundation. (Applause.) 

Several Honourable Members: The question may now he put. 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: Sir, in an interjection this morning, in 
the course of the speech by mv friend. Diwan Bahadur Harbilas Sarda, 

T promised to make a full statement of the attitude of Government towards 
this Bill. The Diwan Bahadur, who was, I think, in an unusually cen- 
sorious mood, professed to be able to deduce the attitude of Government 
from the fact that my friend. Pandit Sen, had made some remark, which 
T confess, T had not caught, and that T had not contradicted it. Well, Sir, 

I do fairly frequently intervene in debates to correct what T regard as mis- 
understandings, hut T do not think, Sir, you would permit me to jump up 
every time that any one made a statement with which I did not agree. 
T realise that from the point of view of the Diwan Bahadur’s argument, 
it was convenient to assume at that moment that the attitude of the Gov- 
ernment was as he asserted, but had he been reasonably interested in the 
attitude of Government and in the course that this Bill was likely to take, 
one might have expected that lit 1 would have referred to the statement, of 
Government’s position which was made on the 23rd of January, 1933, and 
which included a very definite and specific reference to this very Bill. 
This is what the Government said last January: 

“Mr. Runga Jycr and othe* Members of the Legislative Aksemblv have applied 
for the sanction of the Governor General for the introduction of a Bill entitled the 
ITntouchahility Abolition Bill, which requires the previous sanction of the Governor 
General under section 67(2) of the Government of Tndia Act, as affecting the religion 
and religious rights and usages of a class of British subjects in Tndia. This Bill is 
in more general terms than the Bills which it was desired to introduce into the 
Mndra«j Council, but, like them, it affects the religious customs and usages of the 
Hindu community as a whole. The Governor General is not prepared to deny to the 
Central Legislature an opportunity of considering these proposals and is, therefore, 
according bis sanction to the introduction of the Bills. But the G'overnor General 
and the Government of Tndia desire to make it plain that, in their opinion, it i* 
essential that the consideration of any such measure should not proceed unless the 
proposals are subjected to the fullest examination in all their aspects, not merely 
in the Legislature, but also outside it. by all wlio will be affected by them. This 
purpose ran only be satisfied if the Bill is circulated in the widest manner for tha 
purpose of eliciting public opinion and if adequate time is given to enable all classes 
of Hindus to form and express their considered views” 

Well, Sir, that remains the position of Government. T do not at thin 
4 p.m. Me Bill propose to enter into the merits of these pro- 

posals. As wo explained last year, the Government of India 
retain a free hand to jake at later stages such action in regard to these 
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proposals as may, upon a full consideration of the circumstances, appear 
necessary. But while I wish to express no views on the merits of the 
proposals in general, I do think it is right that the House should consider 
what the Bill means and is intended to effect, and, from that point of view, 
I think that a great benefit has been conferred for the consideration of this 
Bill by the close analysis of its provisions which my Honourable colleague, 
the Law Member, made this morning. As a result of that analysis, it 
certainly does seem a little difficult to understand precisely what is the 
practical effect intended, and what is more important, what is the practical 
effect that will be produced. 1 can understand, if this Bill is intended 
merely ae a gesture, that matter would not be of great importance. My 
Honourable friend, Mr. Ranga Iyer, for instance, I think, is anxious — I 
know he has great sympathy for the depressed classes, but he is also 
anxious probably to be able to stand on a platform, and when people ask 
him, “Is it true that there are 40 million depressed class untouchables in 
India ?“ to say, “Untouchables? Who are untouchables? There is not an 
untouchable in India. I passed a Bill for the abolition of un touch ability”. 
(Laughter.) That will be a fine debating point, but, at the same time, 
legislation deals with wliat is precise and practical, and it is obviously 
dangerous to attempt to legislate by rhetorical phrases. Therefore, I think 
it is very valuable that my Honourable colleague, the Law r Member, should 
have brought before this House this morning some of the practical legal 
points that would arise in the interpretation of the provisions of this 
measure. 

Now, Sir, in the course of the debate I have noticed a tendency amongst 
some of the supporters of this measure to assume that they are the only 
people who are interested in removing the disabilities of the depressed 
classes. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: Who are the others ? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: I am coming to that The Diwan 
Bahadur gave expression, perhaps in the most extreme form, to this view 
when, following up his assumption that the Government w’crc opposing the 
Bill, lie said, the Government will be perpetuating the custom of untouch- 
ability. Well, Sir, \ think, in view of assertions of that kind, it is necessary 
lor me to remind the House of the long and honourable record of Govern- 
ment in dealing with this problem of the uplift of the depressed classes, 
paiticularlv in Madras of which wo have heard so much. Much, I admit, 
remains to be done, very much, and the mobilisation of public opinion in 
favour of further measures is valuable. But I think it is rather a vice of 
certain reformers to be intolerant of all those who are not prepared to go 
exactly along the same lines as themselves and to assume that they are the 
only people who are doing anything to reform the world and that the rest 
of the community are sunk in torpor. 

What really is at the base of the condition, the deplorable condition of 
the depressed classes in this country ? I should say mainly it is that they 
are educationally backward, that they are economically depressed and that 
they are politically impotent. What lias been done in Madras to try and 
remove the first of those disabilities? I have here a very long statement; 
I do not propose to read it out to the House, but I would just mention very 
briefly a few of the steps which have been taken during the last ten years 
°r so in Madras: 

The appointment of a special officer entrusted with the task of 
encouraging the education of the depressed classes. 
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The insistence on the right of admission for depressed class pupils 
into all publicly managed schools. 

The refusal of grant-in-aid to privately managed schools which do 
not admit depressed class pupils. 

The removal of publicly managed schools from places inaccessible to 
depressed class pupils. 

The opening of special schools and hostels for the depressed classes. 

The remission of fees and provision of scholarships. 

The provision of special facilities for the training of depressed class 
teachers. 

Various other measures have also been taken, but that will be enough 
to show to the House the kind of lines on which the Government of Madras 
have been proceeding. Then, with regard to their economic condition, 
during 1981, 22,770 acres of Government land was assigned free of cost 
to tin 1 depressed classes for the provision of 1,973 house sites. The total 
extent of Government land, so far assigned to depressed classes for this 
purpose, is 342,000 acres, and the total number of sites provided, since 
the commencement of the operations, is 36,530. A sum of rupees three 
lakhs odd was spent during the year on the provision of drinking water 
facilities for the depressed classes, and so on, — roads, bridges, wells. 1 
was interested to note that we heard (his morning from the niwan Bahadur 
of a certain class of depressed class people in Malabar known as Nayadis. 
I do not know whether lie had ever heard of them before they were dis- 
covered recently by Mr. Gandhi during his tour, but they were at any rate 
known to the Government before that, because this is wlmt I find: 

“Successful work \v;is Hone in the colony at tllevakkot for Nayadis, the lowest 
of depressed classes of Malabar, and the process of weaning them from their tradi- 
tional occupation of begging, and teaching them agricultural operations has been 
pushed forward. A teacher was also appointed to teach the colonists basket making.” 

Well, Sir, I suggest that all this provides a good foundation for future 
work, and that is likely to ho pressed on more and more vigorously if the 
depressed classes secure in the future some reasonable political power. In 
that connection L would like to remind the House that it was the Govern- 
ment that has in the Communal Award conferred on the depressed classes 
what one might call tlieir political charter. 

Mr. F. E. James (Madras: European): There is also the work of Chris- 
tian missions. 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: I am not attempting to make an 
exhaustive enumeration of what lias been done. I know that work is 
being done, not only from the side of Government, but by various non- 
official and religious organisations, and, I am sure, that the House 
welcomes that kind of v ork by whatever agency it is carried out. 

Mr. B. V. Jadhav; Will the Honourable the Home Member tell us 
what the Government of Bombay has done? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: 1 1 ave a long statement hero, but, I 
am afraid, it will wear the House if [ read it out, pages of it, but I 
will be very glad -to show it to my Honourable friend at the conclusion of 
the debate. 
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Mr. R. S. Sarma (Nominated Non-Official): He was a Minister himself, 
and lie could say a lot about it- * 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: I think one might have concluded 
after hearing the debate that there is verv little in common between my 
Honourable friends, Pandit Sen and Mr. Ranga Iyer, but I did detect 
one sentiment in common between them and that was a thorough distrust 
of public opinion. (Laughter.) Pandit Sen was very indignant with the 
Government, because they had presumed to allow any discussion on this 
measure at all He thought that it was contravening the rights of the 
subject that this problem should bo placed before the public at all. Simi- 
larly, though from an opposite point of view, Mr. Ranga Iyer was very 
indignant with the Government, because they had not allowed a Bill 
embodying these proposals to be pushed rapidly through the Madras 
Legislative Council on a temporary wa\e of emotion. He Mas very angry 
that this Bill should he referred for the opinion of the country generally. 
And to complete the paradox, I observed that the Iiaja Bahadur, the 
believer in autocracy, the man with a complete contempt for public opinion, 
was the only one of those three who had no objection to this measure* 
being referred to public* opinion, because he was perfectly confident that it 
would be on liis side. I think there is little more that I need say except 
on the practical point of further procedure in connection with this measure. 
As I explained at the beginning of my speech, the Government consider 
that this Bill should be fully circulated for opiuion before tlie House pro- 
ceeds to further consideration. 

[At this stage, Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmnlvham Ciiett.v) 

resumed the Ohair. j 

1 understand that there is an amendment before the House pi opined by 
Baja Bahadur Krishnamachariar that the Bill should be circulated, the 
circulation to be complete on the 1st August. That appears to the Gov- 
ernment to be a reasonable proposal and the Government will be prepared 
to support that amendment. 

Rao Bahadur M. 0. Rajah (Nominated Non-Official) : Sir, I thought my 
task was easy as I was all along under the impression that I had to answer 
only two Honourable Members of this House, but this morning up sprang 
the Honourable tin* Law r Member who tried to throw certain bombs at my 
Bill. Sir, it is surprising to me that the bulk of the opposition comes from 
a province, Bengal, where they sav there is no untouehability. but I shall 
first deal w r ith my revered Leader, Raja Bahadur Krishnamachariar. He 
seems to attribute the genesis of this Bill to Mahatma Gandhi. Let me 
straightaway tell this House that this is an incorrect statement. The Raja 
Bahadur is not aware of the real origin of this Bill and his statement 
merely misleads the Members of this House. 

Raja Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar: I took wffiat Mr. Rnjagopalacliari 
said. 

Rao Bahadur M. 0« Rajah: In this connection T should deal with two 
aspects of the question, the genesis of this movement and the genesis of 
this Bill. The first attempt at the reclamation of the down -trodden classes 
Was made by the European Christian Missionaries. The Christian Mission 
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schools are democratic institutions, where ihe low and the meek, the 
depressed and the oppressed, the poor and the struggling are treated with 
equal attention with the high and the rich, the progressive and the flourish- 
ing, the socially high and the politically strong. The Christian Mission 
schools open their door wide to all, but especially to the outeaste and the 
down-trodden fulfilling Christ’s sayings: “He that is least among you 
the same shall be great”, and “Blessed are the meek for they shall 
inherit the kingdom of God”. “At present” snvs Henry Whitehead, for- 
merly Bishop of Madras, in his book “Indian Problems”: 

“83 per cent of the Indian Christians throughout India are illiterate and, at the 
same time, ignorant, illireiate outcastes are being rwept into the Church at the 
rate of 2.000 a week/’ 

The restoration of civic and political rights in a measure were vouch- 
safed to us by the British Government. The British administration has all 
along been struck with the peculiar disabilities of the untouchables and 
had been doing their best to ameliorate their sufferings. 

Til IFis Excellency Lord Willinudon we have e true friend of the depress- 
ed classes. It will be interesting to mention that His Excellency was the 
first in India to appoint n member of the depressed classes to a Provincial 
Legislative Council and that was in 1019 during the pre-reform days. It 
was His Excellency that inaugurated the special department in the Presi- 
dency of Madras for file protect i >n i f the interests of the depressed classes, 
when he was the Go\ornor of that Province and appointed the late Sir 
George Paddison, the Protector of the Depressed Classes Sir George 
Faddison, with his Personal Assistant Diwan Bahadur S. K. Sundera- 
charlu, did a great deal of ameliorative work on behalf of the depressed 
classes in that province. 

Coming now, to the non-official side, it was the bate Dr. T. M- Nair 
that gave an impetus to the movement for the removal of unf ouchability 
and placed it in the forefront of his political programme, when he organised 
the Non-Brahmin movement in the Madras Presidency in 1917. Individual 
social reformers like TIis "Flightless the Maharaja of Mysore, the Maharaja 
of Pithapuram, Sir Venkataratnam Naidu, of the South, His Highness the 
Gadiwar of Baroda. fhe late Justice Chandavarkar in Bombay, the late 
Lain Lajpat Tbii in the Punjab and Swami Sbradhanand of Delhi in the 
North took growing interest in the amelioration of the depressed classes of 
India. 

Later, under the inspiration of Mahatma Gandhi, the Congress took up 
the question and passed a Resolution for the removal of un toil oh ability at 
H;s Session in January, 1921, and included the item of the removal of 
untouchabilit.v in the programme of the Congress. As a matter of fact, I 
have been accusimr Mahatma Gandhi for not taking up the cause of the 
untouchables in right earnest, until so late is November, 1931. For the 
information of the House, I should like to read a passage from my speech 
delivered at the 9th Session of the All-Indin Depressed Classes Conference 
held in the Punjab on the 31st October, 1931. There T said: 

“The Indian National Concurs nad hcin functioning f<>* ovp»* 46 veers. About ten 
years ago, they adopted a "RerwlntinM ft- removal of un touch ability and, a few years 
later, Gandhi ji included the item of the removal of untouchahilitv in the programme 
of the Congress along with prohibition and khaddar. I would like to ask Mahatma 
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Gandhi if he and his followers have devoted one-hundredth as much attention to the 
removal of untouchability as to the promotion of khaddar, though many of them 
know that khaddar is a poor economic proposition by the side of mill-made doth. 
Khaddar is, no doubt, immediately useful for wresting power from the British 
people, whereas the removal of untouchability is not useful for such a purpose though 
it is even more useful and more permanently useful for establishing Self-Government 
in this country.” 

Then I asked: 

“W’hy does not Mahatma Gandhi direct his energies to removing the oppressive 
features in our social structure, and, in particular, to removing the canker of un- 
touchability before he makes any further attempt for Swaraj, since he himself had 
wisely admitted on more than one occasion that this reform should precede Swaraj V* 

Therefore, Sir, you will understand that it was not Mahatma Gandhi 
that first took up the cause of the untouchables. Then, coming to the 
genesis of this Bill, let me remind this House that it is not a new Bill. A 
similar Bill, called the 4 ‘Hindu Untouchable Castes Disabilities Removal 
Bill" was given notice of by my friend, Mr. M. R. Jayakar, in 1929. The 
provisions of that Bill were far wider than those of the “Untouchability 
Abolition Bill”, and Lord Irwin, the then Viceroy and Governor General of 
India, without any difficulty whatsoever, nocorded previous sanction to it 
on the BOth of December, 1020, that is more than four wars ago. Unfor- 
tunately. my friend. ATr. Jnvnkar, did not continue his Membership in the 
\ssemblv, and so was not able to pilot that Bill. Subsequently, you, Sir, 
sponsored it and His Excellency Lord Willingdon, the present ^Viceroy, 
give vou the previous sanction, and that too without any difficulty, on the 
Oth of \ugust 1001 that is. more than two years ago. It is significant 
that the orthodox section of the Hindus did not raise any hue and ery then 
against that Bill. But Sir, T can understand the feelings of these orthodox 
friends. They always erv hoarse whenever any custom of theirs, however 
injurious to society and however useless it may be, is sought to be modified 
' an \et of the Legislature. They respect these customs, whether good 
or bad, and they always feel it too much to part with nnv of them. Sir, 
m his speech, mv revered Leader, Raja Bahadur Krishnamaehariar. com- 
plained that I failed to mention the abolition of untouchability in my note 
attached 1o the report of the Indian Central Committee This, too, T beg 
to add, is an incorrect statement. 

Raja Bahadur G. Krishnamaehariar: I accepted your correction then. 

Rao Bahadur M. 0. Rajah: Bn t I observe that, whenever the Raja 
Bahadur makes a statement, he does so “subject to correction”. But, 
Sir, this is not the way a responsible Member of this House, rich in age and 
experience, speaking on important subjects, should mislead this Honour- 
able nouse by making inaccurate and misleading statements “subject to 
correction 99 . (Laughter.) 

Mr, BT. M. Joshi: He is a “mis-leader” himself. 

i 

Rao Bahadur M, 0, Rajah: For the benefit of this House, however, let 
me read what I have said on this particular matter in my note attached to 
the Report of the Indian Central Committee. Sir,, this is what I said: 

"The general remedy that suggests itself is the immediate and total withdrawal 
ot legal and administrative recognition to the superstition of pollution. The laws, 

i'hey are administered today, upholi these superstitions and punish the untouch- 
able * who dAre to disregard them.” 


D 
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And, then, Sir, I said on page 385: 


“The peaceful progress of the untouchable classes is a sine qua non of the orderly 
development of Indian Nationalism. Paradoxically as it may sound, the aim oi ! the 
depressed classes and those working for their future should be their abolition. They 
aie an excretion of the Hindu Society and they must aim at becoming one with it. 
The ideal should be to become not merely an integral part of it, but to become 
an indistinguishable part.’* 


This report was published in the year 1929 — long before Mahatma 
Gandhi thought of getting a Bill like this introduced in this House. Sir, 
I make bold to say that we are not piloting the Bill at the behest of 
Mahatma Gandhi; yet we cannot but be grateful to him for taking up 
this question at this time and thus rendering a great holp to our cause. 
(Hear, hear.) 

Sir, my revered Leader, Raja Bahadur Krishnamachariar, says that I 
advanced certain fantastic arguments during his absence from the House 
in connection a\ ith the Temple Entry Bill. Sir, I made that speech six 
months ago and up till now I have not seen any adverse criticisms in any 
of the papers, even in the Sanatanist papers. Sir, I stand by every word 
I said in that connection and I can prove them by records. In this connec- 
tion Raja Bahadur Krishnamachariar gave the House to understand that 
Saint Tirupanalvar ’s parentage is not exactly known. Sir, this is the usual 
characteristic way in which Brahmins, when they find a saint in a so- 
called lower community, say, “he does not belong to that conlmunity ,, , 
or “he was born in it by a mistake ”. (Interruption by Raja Bahadur G. 
Krishnamachariar.) I am not giving way. 

Raja Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar: But you have no business to mis- 
represent me like that. 

Rao Bahadur M. G. Rajah: But, at the same time, he accepts the 
theory that this saint from his boyhood was being brought up in an un- 
touchable's house. Sir, ihe very fact that he was brought up by un- 
touchables from his babyhood raises a streng presumption that Saint 
Tirupanalvar belonged to that community. Sir, in Ibis connection, my 
revered Leader, Rnia Bahadur Krishnamachariar, said that when Saint 
Tirupanahar was O.ging ihe praises of the Lord until he w’as about thirty 
years of age, one day God gave orders to the temple priest to bring that 
devotee to the temple, and my revered Leader, Raja Bahadur Krishnama- 
ehariar, avoided saying why on that particular day God ordered the temple 
priest to bring that devotee to the temple. Let me say why. Raja Baha- 
dur Krishnamachariar, my revered Leader, is a Vaishnava like myself and 
I challenge him to disprove my statements, and, if he finds anything wrong 
in m\ statements, I shall at once give way. One day, Loka Saranga 
Muni went to the river to fetch water for the morning puja of the God. 

* On his way to the river, he saw Tirupanalvar sitting on the bank of the 
river chanting hymns in praise of Sree Ranganadha. He shouted to Tiru- 
panalvar to move away. Tirupanalvar was absorbed in contemplation 
and heard him not. Seeing that Tirupanalvar did not move away, Loka 
Saranga got incensed and threw a stone at him. 


Mr. N. M. Joshi: As much incensed as the Raja Bahadur? 

Rao Bahadur M. 0. Rajah: It hit Tirupanalvar on his forehead and he 
began to bleed profusely, and then he moved away. When the Muni went 
back to the temple, he saw Sree Ranganadha similarly bleeding on his 
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forehead. He tried to stop it, but could not. He felt the God was angry 
over his behaviour to the Saint Tirupanalvar. He deeply reflected and the 
call distinctly came to him from God Sree Ranganadha not only to go 
and apologize to Tirupanalvar, but to carry him on his shoulders to His 
presence in the temple. He obeyed, went and fell at the feet of Tiru- 
panalvar and carried him on his shoulders to the temple. I challenge my 
revered Leader, Raja Bahadur Krishnamachariar, to contradict this. 

Raja Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar: This is what I said. 

Rao Bahadur M. 0. Rajah: You did not say this. Again, Sir, my 
revered Leader, Raja Bahadur Krishnamachariar, said that the temple 
priest took the devotee to the temple as far as he could be brought and 
God exhibited his presence. This is another perversion from truth. What 
was the order of God? The order of God was to bring him to the temple 
where God was actually bleeding in his forehead and the temple priest 
carried him to that very place, not as the Raja Bahadur says to the place 
upto which he could be brought. 

With reference to Saint Nandanar, L am glad that my revered Leader 
did not dispute his parentage and he admits that Saint Nandanar was 
admitted to the Sanctum Sanctorum , for the Raja Bahadur said that God t 
said: “Light a fire in front of my Sanctum Sanctorum" . And the Raja 
Bahadur, 1 am glad to say, had explained why Saint Nandanar was asked 
to walk on the fire, although T do not believe this part of the story which 
is a mere concoction by the clever Brahmins of those days. The Raja 
Bahadur also explained that he was asked to go through fire so that he 
could become one with God. Let me tell the Raja Bahadur that we are 
not for becoming one with God, but we are for having Leva Darshan. At 
the same time, let mo also remind him that in the temples in the South 
no one — not even my revered Leader, the Raja Bahadur — is allowed in the 
Sanctum Sanctorum. Again, with reference to Ramanujacharva and the 
Melcottah Temple to which I made reference in mv speech, the Raja 
Bahadur, while accepting that the members of the depressed classes are 
allowed into the temple for three days in a year, asserts that a purification 
ceremony is performed immediately after the third day to bring God-head 
again to its proper place. This is really wonderful and Sree Ramanuja- 
cl larva was a great saint and. I am sure, he would never have placed God 
in that precarious condition of purity by admitting the depressed clashes 
into his temple. Moreover, those three days are the most sacred davs 
for the Vaishnavites and, during those days, people from all parts of the 
country congregate for His worship. The purification ceremony is per- 
formed not only in this particular temple, but in all temples after the 
annual gathering. My friend, Pandit. Sen, pleaded ipnoranee to all this 
and now he comes and says something. In all other temples in which 
depressed classes are not allowed, there also such ceremonies are performed. 
Sir, in my humble opinion, the purification ceremony is performed not 
because the depressed classes are admitted inside the temples, but because 
Brahmins and non-Brahmins. clean and unclean, are all admitted without 
distinction during that period. To my knowledge, similar ceremonies are 
performed in temples to which depressed classes have no access. Again, 
Sir, Raja Bahadur Krishnamachariar found fault with me for saving that 
temples in South India belonged originally to the depressed classes, who 
were subsequently expelled by the cunning Brahmins. Might T ask the 
Raja Bahadur whether the temples in South India belong to the 
Brahmins ? 
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Baja Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar: I always said that the Brahmin 

was such a poor beggar that he could not build any temples. 

Rao Bahadur M. 0. Rajah: I am glad to hear that. Sir, I assert once 
again that temples in South India did belong to the depressed classes, the 
ancient Dravudians, otherwise called the Adi-Dravidas. In this connection, 
lot me tell my friend, the Baja Bahadur, that Brahmins had no hand in 
installing idols in temples. Let mo quote Professor MaxMuller. Professor 
Mu\ Muller says: 

“The religion nf the Vedas knows of no idols. The worship of idols in Tndia 
is a seiondiiu formation, a later degradation of the more primitive worship of the 
idol Clods 

Anrjiin, Sir, Mr. J. C. Ghosh, in his Tagore Law Lectures, says: 

“TKit w a \ p of tho influence of the Brahmins and the unpopularity of the worship 
of fjro ]od to tin worship of images which might have been borrowed from the abori- 
ginal tubes ?ind from foreign invaders in ancient times” 

Brahmins were even outcasted if ihey went to worship in temples. 
This is historically and Vedieallv true: 

‘‘Wo should know”. 

— snvfl Mr. Ghosh, — 

‘lint dedication for the Gods meant dedication for the maintenance of the 
worshipping Brahmins, who, because they so worshipped, were called Devalas and 
w T cre nil hut outeastes among Brahmins.” 

Again, Spence Hardy says: 

' Image worship is alluded to by Afann, but with an intimation that the Brahmin 
who subsist bv ministering in temples were an inferior class.” 

Tn Tirm nular’s TirumanUram , the standard work in Tamil on agamic- 
cult, runs as follows: 

‘‘Ff «i. Brahmin as such, does Pu|a to l»od. it will bring disaster to the king 
and f uniiif* to tho country.” 

Sir, even in Pnlni itself, remarked Mr. Justice Sadasiva Iyer: 

I he piie^t was non-Brahmin till about a centurv ago. Now the priest is ft 
Brahmin.” * 1 


From Chanakya it is evident that the position of the Brahmins in Hindu 
Icmplcs today is due to an accident. That great Frenchman Abbeduboix, 
a eeniurv ago, referring to the Brahmins, wrote: 


“It w :i s principally for their use that the da 


an»l prostitutes, who wer« 
ntertainod and they ran' he 

ymwnn 7 . , u • i , s ‘■fflndalous line — Vai^hi/a Darshrrnam Pitni/nm 

pnpno b mi v.hirti mran, lr.„l„ ,g -.pon ii prostitute is a virtue which takes away sin.’’ 


attached to ihe - e"viee cl the tc-i-mies, were originaliv entevtaiiled "anii^thev ma "be 


While referring to th, Sr, e Bangam Temple, which is situated in the 
place where my revered Leader hails from, the Baja Bahadur has said that 

£he^JTnir Sht lT V,hhlsan . a - You a11 ^ow that Vibhisana was the 
brother of Bavann, who was a mighty Dravidian King. 


Raja Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar: T 

he was brought there. 


never said "bought”. 


I said 
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Rao Bahadur M. 0. Rajah: I accept the correction, but how could any 
site be brought ? Did he bring the site from Ceylon ? This is a wonderful 
thing which I do not understand. For the information of my friend, Raja 
Bahadur Krishnamachariar, who represents the Vaishnavites of the Madras 
Presidency, let me give a presentation of a paragraph from the Gazetteer 
of the Trichinopoly District. This is a Government publication. It was 
published in 1907 and was written by Mr. F. R. Hemmingway, Indian 
Civil Service. 

Raja Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar: What does he know about the 
Hindu temples? 

Rao Bahadur M. O. Rajah: You quoted Meghasthenes and Fah Hien, 
what do they know about our Hindu Religion ? Sir, let me finish this. 
With reference to the Sreo Rangam Temple, he says: 

loml legend states that the image of the god was placed in the temple by 
Vibhishana, brother of Havana, who was of great assistance to Rama in his conquest 
of Ceylon.” 


Mr. C. S. Ranga Iyer: If my Honourable friend reads ihe Ramayanu. be 
will find that Ravana was a Brahmin and so was lus brother Vibhishana. 

Rao Bahadur M. C. Rajah: As far aR I know, Ra\ana was an ancient 
Dra vidian King. 

Mr. C. S. Ranga Iyer: But lie was a Brahmin and the Honourable 
Member could not dispute the Ramavana on that point. 

Rao Bahadur M. C. Rajah: It is something like saying that Tirupan 
Alwar was a Brahmin. 

Raja Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar: The Honourable Member is mis- 
representing me. T should like to say .... 

Rao Bahadur M. C. Rajah: 1 do not give way to my Honourable friend 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Cliettv): No Honour- 
able Member can interfere unless the Honourable' Member in possession of 
the House gives way. 

Raja Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar: Not even when an Honourable 
Member is misrepresenting what T said. 

Rao Bahadur M. 0. Rajah: The Gazetteer continues: 

“A local legend state* that the image of tho god was placed in the temple by 
Vibhishana, brother of Ravana, who was of gieat assistance to Rama in his conquest 
"f Ceylon. In his gratitude, Rama gave him the image to take to Ceylon: but on 
the way hither he halted in Sroo Rangam and the idol became fixed to the grotind 
there ” 

So, that was the origin of the Sree Rangam Temple and the image was 
placed there by an ancient Dravidian, Vibhishanw. * 

Now, Sir, I do not hold nnv brief for Mahatma Gandhi nor does he 
require anybody to defend him in this House. Since my revered Leader, 
f he Raja Bahadur, had made certain distorted statements regarding the 
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deputation of the depressed classes that waited on Mahatma Gandhi in 
Madras, 1 find it my duty to place certain facts before the House. The 
Raja Bahadur says ‘‘that one Mr. R. Srinivasan in Madras, a graduate, 
also a Vakil of the Madras High Court, and who had something to do 
with learning law under Sir C. P. Ramaswainy Aiyar” and, therefore, he 
said, he is an enrolled Vakil of (lie Madras High Court .... 


Raja Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar: L spoke subject to correction. 

Rao Bahadur M. 0. Rajah: I hope the Honourable Member means that 
he can say any tiling in tin' world subject to correction. He said, and, there- 
fore, an enrolled Vakil of the Madias High Court gave an unpleasant ball 
hour to Gandhip. Let me sa\ that, as fa»* as I know, there is no person of 
this description in the Madras Presidency belonging to the depressed classes. 
But, Sir, it is true that my friend, Jiao Bahadur R. Srinivasan, and a num- 
ber of leading members belonging to the depressed classes, met Gandhiji 
on the 23rd December, 1933. It is stated in the newspapers that Swami 
Sahajananda and Mr. Pusliparaj, B.S<\, B.L., prostrated before Gandhiji 
while a few others touched Ins bet and the scene was a striking demon- 
stration of love and affection. In this connection, let me tell the House that 
Rao Bahadur Srinivasan did not say that he did not want temple entry 
What he said was this and l read from the Hindu , dated December 23, 
1933. Tie sa.'s: “As regards temple entry, we are not opposed to it 1 *. 
With reference to the expression “banian”, it is true that the depressed 
classes of Madras did not like lhat term “harijan”, and when that was 
represented to Gandhiji, his reply was this: 

“Lastly, to the name ‘lianjan’, you sty that the depressed classes wore not 
consulted. They consulted mo Th.it is the point. 1 have visited all parts of India 
‘Whj are we tailed Harijant.*, 1 am asked. Why should they not have a better 
uame v That is tlio geneiolity of feeling ‘For hoa%en\s ->ike do n.>t call us coolies’ 
they pleaded. At one time this word had a paitieular significance.* * 

Further on, Gandhiji says: 

“It ib not, as I a«d, n»y <. lining. An untouchable pleaded with me not to be 
known by any expression of eternal reproach. Depressed or suppressed reminds them 
of slavery, he very rightly said. ‘I lave no name to suggest, will you suggest’, I 
asked Then the mail suggested ‘Harijau* He quoted in support from Narasimha 
Mehta, the Gnzerathi poet who had used it in his works T jumped at it.” 


Therefore, Sir, it seems that at the bidding of the depressed classes 
themselves he seems to have given that name. T am not very particularly 
» interested in that at ah 

Again, Sir, the other day, while speaking on the Temple Entry Bill, 
Raja Bahadur Krishnamachariar has said with reference to my friend, 
Dr. Amhedkar, that he too was not for temple entry. Hero is a document 
in my possession to prove that Dr. Amhedkar is for temple entry. The 
document is dated llth January, 1930, .and it was- sent to me from the 
office of the Temple Entry Sat.yagraha Committee, Nasik. This circular 
letter was addressed to A ne by one Mr. B. K. Oaikwud, Secretary of the 
Saiyagraha Committee, Nasik. and it runs as follows* 

“I hope you are a\ arc of the Kola Ram Tempi© Entry Sotyugraha of Nasik 
conducted under the leadership of Dr. Baba Faheh Ambedkar, kl*t vear. The short 
summary of the same is as under.'* 
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Well, Sir, I need not tire the House with all the details. The request 
that is made in this circular letter to me is this: 

“Now, the Committee, with the full consent and a soit of order from Dr. Baba 
Saheb Ambedkar, who is just now sitting on the Hound Table Conference, decide 
to begin again Satyagraha. But this time we do not care to have it only as a local 
show. It is an all-India question, and the honour of all Indian untouchables is in 
the scales. And I write tins letter on behalf of the Committee to request you very 
strongly that you please take up the question and use all your reBOuices tor the cause.” 

Sir, with reference to my politics and the politics of Gandhiji, let me 
say a word. Politically even myself and Mahatma Gandhi are poles as 
under and, so far as 1 know, Mahatma Gandhi does not wish to interfere 
m our politics. 1 can assure this House that he had not interfered with 
our politics till now. Sir, after all, my revered Leader, Raja Bahadur 
Krishnamacliariar, was arguing liis case in this House as a police court 
advocate. As he represents the orthodox section of the Hindu community, 
a microscopic minority, he lias to champion their cause in this House. But, 

I am glad to note that he lias shown liis real feeling and a sense of respon- 
sibility when he said that, in liis own life time, lie had seen things which 
no one expected thirty years ago. lie believes that greater changes might 
follow during the next fifteen years. Therefore, why force the pace, he 
asks, and thus divide a great community and thus lose a very great chance 
of uniting together and pulling together to obtain our goal. It seems to * 
me that the liaja Bahadur concedes that what is objectionable now will 
become inevitable at no later period. Might i ask the Raja Bahadur why 
delay justice by fifteen years. Justice delayed is justie 

Now, coming to my Honourable friend, Pandit Sen, the high priest of 
orthodoxy in this House, my Honourable iriend complained that some of 
his friends cried “Down with Manu, long live Gandhi”. Though this is a 
new slogan to Pandit Sen, i liud 1 have been Inuring of another slogan 
‘Down with Manu and burn the Code of Maiiu” lor the lust 2d years, i 
myself presided over huge nice Hugo in various parts oi the country where 
resolutions were passed and sunu to Government to expunge the Code of 
Manu from the list of lcgaL authorities on Hindu customs, and in certain 
meetings resolutions were passed to burn the Code of Manu, and in some 
meetings copies oi “the Code of Manu” were actually burnt and reduced to 
ashes. 

Pandit Sen is just like the frog in the well. He does not seem to know 
what is happening in the country. Pandit Sen denounces not only Mahatma 
Gandhi as being a non-ilindu, he denounces Dr. Tagore and Sir P. C. 
Ray as being non-Hindus. At the same time, Pandit Sen is working in 
the City College, founded, financed and conducted by BralimosI After all, 
Pandit Sen and the so-called Sanatanisls quote Shastras in support of their 
contentions. 1 also base my vehement opposition to untouchability on 
the same Shastras by which these men swear. There are very learned men 
who have just as much right or perhaps a better right to interpret the 
Shastras as the so-called Pandits. 

Coming to the question of authority, so far as social and moral argu- 
ments are concerned, they have been exhausted and even the orthodox 
people are inclined to accept them. The fact that they seek shelter in 
Shastras shows that on pure moral grounds, on grounds of reason and 
justice, not to speak of patriotism and progress and nationalism, they are 
not able to justify untouchability. They seek shelter of authority, and when 
the Shastras are not able to speak with a certain and unmistakable voice, 
they fall back upon custom, knowing that custom possesses legal sanction 
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and that the Courts will uphold it when the existence of the custom is once 
proved. As things exist at present, it is law that sustains custom, not even 
the Sliastras that sustain untouchability. That is to say, in the ultimate 
analysis, it is law that sustains untouchability. If it is law that sustain 
untouch ability, it is only law that can deprive it of its binding power. In 
the name of law and order, untouchability is maintained. Recent research 
has indicated that untouchability has but a shadowy support in ancient 
Hindu scriptures and that its strength lies in its observance and the latter 
day Smritis. Now that the recognition has come, untouchability is u foul 
blot on Hinduism. What should be the aim of every one concerned in the 
welfare of Hinduism ? The aim should be its abolition. Sir, the Shastras 
were written thousands of f > ears ago. These pernicious customs and usages 
were introduced into the Hindu society thousands of t >ears ago when there 
were no Muslims and Christians in India. Those who werq responsible for 
these customs and usages did not know what would happen now. They 
merely adopted them to suit the then existing -conditions. They had not 
the wisdom to loiiow the practice after (say) about 2,000 years, when the 
world lias completely changed. Would "Pandit Sen’s and Pandit Jlia’s grand- 
fathers ha\e over dreamt that their grandsons would travel in Railway 
carriages dressed in the Latest iasliion with shirts, coats, collars, ties and 
shoes? Would the,) have dreamt of rerated waters manufactured by our 
IShudra brethren or would tliej Luvc dreamt ot the banquets attended by 
our orlbodwv trnnds in Hotel (\ei! os the Government House wheie food 
and eatables are prepared and served by Muslims, Christians and members 
of the depressed classes? God has given us enough foresight and intelli- 
gence, we arc not going to be bouud down a in more Irs the ante-dil avian, 
stupid customs. 

Tlnre is absolutely no meaning in assuming that all the best has mani- 
teslcd itselt in the past. God’s manifestation is progressive. Men must 
look forward and wait for the revelation and jump inlo it setting tire to 
every part of his life, — political, intellectual, social and religious, --until he 
is prepared to say that lie had perfect life, perfect bliss and perfect know- 
ledge. Religion must march with the times and this has been one of the 
essential characteristics of our Hindu religion, which distinguishes it from 
other religions, namely, that it expressly admits the possibility to suit 
altered circumstances. A caieful study of the history of Hinduism would 
clearly reveal that there had Leon every now and then, whenever necessary, 
such movements for purifying the Hindu society and Hindu religion in the 
past, which had been led by religious reformers whose lead had been 
accepted without any question by all sections of the community. For in- 
stance, let me remind iny orthodox Vaishnavite friends in this House of the 
religious revival of Sree Ramanujacharya. Did he not give Mulamantram 
• Persons in spite uf 11 re protests from his Guru who said that he 

would go to hell if he only did so ? But what was the reply of Sree Rama- 
nujacharya ? Did lie not saj, “Let me go to hell, but lot these thousands 
go to heaven by tlic benefit of the M ulamantra ’ ? Again, did not Sree 
Ramanuja, who is worshipped by true Vaishnavite devotees even to this day, 
increase the Brahmin fold by recruiting into it barbers, weavers, potters, 
and toddy drawers and giv<- lliein the appellation Tirumanis, by giving them 
Dik8ha and con /erting them as Vaishnavite Brahmins? And Sree Rama- 
nuja did this in one generation wRhout the necessity of any re-birth. 

I have already point, d «>v* tl at the Slmatras did not sanction caste or 
untouchability, and unto ucli ability is not religion but irreligion. The present 
day caste cannot be identified with those of the past. It should be borne 
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in mind that the division of Hindus into four castes was based merely upon 
division of labour and that there was no hard and fast rule that one caste 
should nob adopt the profession of another. The so-called untouchables or 
depressed classes do not come under the term Chandalas as Pandit Sen 
seems to think. Fah Hiln also refers to Chandalas. The Sanatanists are 
mistaking the depressed classes for the Chandalas. Nothing can be further 
from the truth. The term ‘Chandala’, contemplated by the Shastras, 
means an illegitimate son born of a Brahmin woman with a Shudra para- 
mour. If the number of such erring Brahmin women was so great as to 
produce such a large community as the depressed classes who form nearly 
o'-e-sixth of the population of India, then such a Brahmin community is 
not worth having and every Brahmin will be ashamed to call himself as 
such. The origin of the depressed classes through such a source is physi- 
cally impossible because if the contribution to the depressed classes went 
on at such high rate in olden times, we do not see even a minute fraction 
thereof taking place nowadays. Nor do we even hear of such cases now. 

It may be conceded that a few such Chandalas might have been foisted 
upon the depressed classes and the depressed classes might have been com- 
pelled to take them into their fold and a few such Chandalas might have 
merged therein. But to brand the whole community of the depressed 
classes as Chandalas is a strange misreading of history and a misinter- 
pretation of the Shastras. Mr. V. Kanakasabai Pillai, in his work “Tamils v 
Eighteen Hundred Years Ago”, published in 1904, lias stated that there 
was a class of people known as “Pulaiyars” even in pre-Aryan days , i.e. f 
pre-Shastric days. Mr. P. K. Arunaclialam Pillai, M.A., of the Annamalai 
University, in his article of the “Historical Importance of Thoiakappiam”, 
lias stated the same thing. Mr. P. T. Srinivasa Ayyangar, in his work on 
pre-Aryan Tamil Culture, has also stated the same thing. Dr. P. S. Sub- 
ramanya Shastri, M.A., (Oxon.), Principal, Sanskrit College, Tiruvadi, 
who is now making researches in pre- Aryan Tamil' literature, said in one 
of his lectures at Tiruvadi that there was a class of people known as Pulai- 
yars even before the advent of the Aryans into Southern India, and he 
quoted “Chalapp&dikaram” as his authority therefor. In support of the 
above, Mr. S. Somasundara Bharathi, M.A., B.L., Professor of Tamil, 
Annamalai University, in his lecture oil “Untoucli ability and Social Lift", 
delivered at ihe said University on the 7th September, 1933, states as 
follows: 


“The genesis ot* the system of untouchability \\as to be found in a historic accident 
and not in the religious gospel.” 


Chandalas are mixed castes like tho Vaidyas to which class my friend, 
Pandit Sen, belongs. ^ 

Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen: That shows that the Shastras are as yet 
a sealed book to you. 

Rao Bahadur M. 0, Rajah: I have got records to prove when l'say 
that Vaidyas trace their origin to a degraded Brahmin marrying a low-caste 
Shudra woman. I will not tire the House by reading them, but 1 will 
give the references. I will refer my friend to Risley s People of India , 
pages 116-117, and also the Census of India Report, Bengal and Sikkim, 
.Volume V, page 456. And then there is his great authority, the Code of 

E 
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Manu, which says that the Vaidyas are Antyajas, pages 404-405. Let 
by Honourable friend read through all these. 

Sir, we belong to an independent race and we are an ancient people. 
We had our own advanced civilisation long before the Aryans came to 
India. We reached the agricultural stage many centuries before when 
the Aryans were still in the pastoral stage leading the life of nomads. 

Sir, my Honourable friend, Mr. Amar Nath Butt, quoted chapter and 
verse from a book recently written by Sir Albion Banerjea. I 
6 think Sir Albion Banerjea was also connected with the Mysore 

State. If you refer to the Indian Antiquary, Vol. 3 of 1874, page 191, 
you will see stated there: 

“Jt was well known that the senile castes in (Southern India once held far higher 
positions ami weie indeed masters of the land on the arrival of the Brahminical races. 
It is not so well known that the Brahmin, who considers himself polluted by the 
touch of an A<ii-l)ravida, will not he allowed to enter the cheri natham , or the 
dwelling of the depressed classes. Should a B 'almiin venture into a cheri, water with 
which cow dung lias been mixed is thrown on his head and he is driven out.” 

i 

It ib also stated in the Indian Antiquary, 1873, Vol. 2: 

“The Brahmins of Mysore consider that a great luck will await them if they can 
manage to pass through the ifoliya (depressed classes) quartets of a village un- 
molested and that, should a Brahmin attempt to enter their quarters, they turn 
out in a body and slipper him. 1 ’ 

These are from records published in 1873 and 1874, and not my own 
inventions. 1 (an cite instances alter instances of the greatness of Adi- 
I)ravida a . Pandit Sen says that untouch ability, as practised in India, 
is the mildest of all. as if he has travelled throughout the world and 
studied the conditions of untouchables in other parts of the globe. Let 
me tell him that a little knowledge is a dangerous thing. Untouchability , 
as practised in India, is nowhere found in the globe. In India, untouch- 
ability is based on man’s arrogance, while, in other parts of the globe, 
it iB based on the economic position of a class. In India, the depressed 
classes owe their miserable * condition to social, economic and religious 
rules operating against them through centuries. The peculiarity in the 
case of Tndia dues not lie in the existence of such a class, but rather in 
the means employed to keep that class permanently urnlor the blockade 
set up by the usurpers of power and influence. 

Pandit Sen said that if the House parses this Bill, he will create a 
position in India just like the Mutiny of 1857. No one is afraid of the 
threats of Pandit Sen, the high priest of orthodoxy. If he really means 
what he says, the depressed classes will not in any way lag behind to 
take up the challenge. But I can assure the House and the Govern- 
ment that we are a peaceful and law-abiding people, but we are also a 
martial race; and if my friend. Pandit Sen, engineers a mutiny and 
creates confusion in the country, [ say, the British Government should 
either take proper steps to restrain these people or allow both the parties 
to decide the issue by a trial of strength. 

Sir, every human being is divine material, to be made and moulded 
into the highest perfection, both physical and intellectual. People only 
■exaggerate differences. What are exceptional endowments of a few are 
in the main due to diffci\ nces of opportunity. Every individual ought 
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to be given the fullest opportunity to develop his capacities to the utmost. 
It is opposed to the teachings of our Hindu religion to say that each 
man must live and die in the environment into which he is born. By 
birth alone one does not become superior to another, and birth alone did 
not make caste. The glories of your birth and state are shadows, not sub- 
stantial things. It is said in the Mahabharata that ii they found qualities 
in a Shudra adorning a Brahmin, he should be regarded as a Brahmin, 
and if they found the qualities of a Shudra in a Brahmin, he should be 
looked down upon as a Shudra. Only actions of the just smell sweet 
and blossom in the dust. 

Sir, what the law can do for tlie remov.nl of untouch ability is answered 
by the statement that wherever untouchability is brought up for recog- 
nition before the tribunals of the land, it can authorise these tribunals 
to refuse to recognise' lmlouohnbilitv on any ground whatsoever. While 
it is difficult to enumerate ali the forms in which untouchabPit \ operates 
in the life of the country, few facts au* more conspicuous than llic extent 
and depth of its pervasiveness in Hindu society. In economic* pursuits, 
in social dealings, in religious worship, even in the satisfaction of the 
elementary amenities of life such as access to drinking water, untouch- 
abilitv affects the life of the Hindu people. Any attempt to change the 
existing state of affairs is immediately resisted; and if the resistance ** 
resented, the arm of the law, through Civil and Criminal Courts, is 
invoked. Established authority, when appealed to, always takes the side 
of those who want to maintain the status quo. The weapon most often 
used for this purpose is section 144 of the Criminal Procedure Code so far 
as the police and the magistracy are concerned. As for the Civil Courts, 
custom is one of the laws which they have to administer. 

As observed by Sir James Colville, in delivering the judgment of the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council in the Ramnad case: 

“The duty of a European Judge who is under obligation to administer the Hindu 
Law, is not so much as to enquire whether a disputed doctrine is fanlv deductible from 
the earliest authorities, as to ascertain whether it has been received by the particular 
school which govern the district with which he has to deal and has there been 
sanctioned by usage, for under Hindu Law clear pi oof of usige will outweigh the 
written text of law.** 

This is exactly what Sanatanists are claiming when they want the 
country to follow not the Rhastras as they are, but the Shastras as 
“traditionally interpreted and followed". The Courts are helping them 
to do it. That is also why Mr. Mayne is constrained to remark in his 
book on Hindu Law r that the advent of British Courts has helped t-o arrest 
the progress of Hindu soeiet\ and peirifv social customs by throwing over 
them the mantle of judicial recognition with the powerful sanction enforced 
by the British Courts of law' It is only for the Honourable the Law 
Member that T am saying this. It is claimed hv the caste Hindus that 
few customs have had longer standing than untouchability. The Courts 
have recognised untouch ability ns a legal institution with respect to more 
than public places and institutions 

It is, therefore, imperative that the Legislature should intervene and 
ttay distinctly that the Courts of law* will not recognise this custom any 
longer. Public recognition that Courts and public institutions will not 
countenance untouchabilitv will go a long way to help in its removal, 
both by encouraging the depressed classes and by discouraging those who 
want to preserve it. With these words, I resume m\ seat. 
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Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Clietty): The Chair 
would first put the amendment of Baja Bahadur Krishnamachariar to 
tote. The question is: 

“That the Bill be circulated for the purpose of eliciting opinion theieon In the 1st 
August 1934.“ I 

Rao Bahadur M. 0. Rajah: Sir, I accept the motion. 

The motion was adopted. 


STATEMENT OE BUSINESS. 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Mitter (Leader of the House): With 
your permission, Sir, I desire to make a statement as to the probable 
course of Government business in the week beginning Monday, the Sth 
February. You, Sir, have directed that the House will sit for the trans- 
action o t official business on Monday, the oth, and Wednesday, the 7th. 
On the 5th, motions will be made for leave to introduce (lj a Bill to 
amend the Indian Medical Council Act, (2) a Bill to amend the Indian 
Tariff Act in connection with the protection of the textile industry. 
Thereafter, the discussion of the motion for reference to Select Committee 
of the States Protection Bill will be resumed. The other business which 
will be placed on the List for Wednesday, the 7th, is as follows. 

“Motions for consideration and passing of the Bills to give further life to the Act, 
imposing an import duty on wheat and protecting the Steel and Wire Industries, 
and also of the Bill to amend the Sea Customs Act which was introduced on the 29th 
of last month ’’ 

Should time permit of it, motions will also be made for reference to 
Select Committee of the Payment of W^ages Bill and the Indian Navy 
Discipline Bill. 

The Assembh then adjourned till Eleven of the Clock on Monday, 
the 5th February, 1934. 



LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 

Monday , 5th February, 1934. 


The Assembly met in the Assembly Chamber of the Council House 
at Eleven of the Clock, Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukhgm 
Chetty) in the Chair. 


MEMBEE SWOEN: 

Lieut. -Colonel Sir Henry Gidney, Kt., M.L.A. (Nominated Non-Official): 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWEES. 

Recruitment of Postal Clerks in Madras. 

66. *Mr. K. P. Thampan: (a) Will Government be pleased to state 
whether there has recently been any recruitment of clerks in the Postal 
Department at Madras ? If so, how many candidates were selected ? 

(b) How many of the total number selected are the sons and immediate 
relatives of the postal employees ? 

(c) Is there any departmental rule to the effect that in the matter of 
selection of candidates for appointment, preference should be given to the 
sons of those who are already in service? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (n) and ( b ) Information has been 
called for and will be laid on the table of the House in due course. 

(c) Preference is usually given to the sons of postal officials already 
in service over those who are not the dependents of deceased and retired 
postal employees. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: May I know if there is a Selection Board for 
selecting these clerks, or they are selected by the head of the Office? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: I must ask for notice of that 
question. 

Mr. E. P. Thampan: May I know whether there is any other Depart- 
ment under Government where such preference is given to the sons of the 
employees? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: I am afraid I must also ask for 
notice. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: May I know if, when preference is given, it is 
riven on merits, or the people are merely selected whether they have 
merit or not. 


( «7 ) 


▲ 
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The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: No, Sir; preference is only given in 
cases in which the applicant is properly qualified. I may perhaps explain 
for the benefit of the House that this" preference is usually given to the 
relatives of the inferior staff, and it does often provide a way of doing 
something to help them. If Honourable Members had, as I have to do, 
an opportunity to go through the applications for help from our compas- 
sionate fund, they would find what a useful measure this is. It does enable 
us to help families in necessitous cases. The amount available in the 
compassionate fund is extremely limited and does not go very far, and 
we can occasionally, not ven* often, but we ean occasionally help by giving 
this preference, mid for that reason it is a very useful measure. 

Mr. Lalehand Navalrai: I do lun object to such prchrence being given, 
but what I wan! to luiow is this, when preference is given, are the qualifi- 
cations of candidates equal, or simply because a candidate is the son of a 
clerk and has no proper qualifications that he is given preference? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: I think, Sir, it is correct to state 
that preference in these cases is usually given in regard to a class of 
appointments such as postmen and mail -runners and people of that kind 
where the qualifications of candidates are much of a muchness. 

Mr. K. P. Thampan: Does not the Honourable Member think that it 
is an injustice to other men, whose fathers do not happen to be in the 
service to accord a kind of monopoly as it were to the families of a 
few people? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: There is no question of monopoly. 

The number of cases in which it is possible to give preference is very 
small. 

Mr. LalchanpL Navalrai: May I know, therefore, that in cadres higher 
than in the subordinate cadre it is a crime to give preference to the sons 
of those who have already worked in that office? My learned friend 
thinks on this side that no preference should he given at all. I am not 
of that opinion What I am asking is, whether it is a crime to give pre- 
ference to those people whose relatives had worked under Government 
and who an* equally qualified? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: If, Sir, Government thought that it 

was a Hme, they obviously would not do it. 

Discontinuance of Officiating Promotions in the Railway 
Clearing Accounts Office. 

67. *Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen: (a) Is it a fact that in the Railway 
Clearing Accounts Office, officiating promotions in the clerical grades have 
been discontinued whereas in some other Accounts Offices such promotions 
continue to be made? 

(b) If the reply to part (a) be in the affirmative, will Government be 
pleased to stale the reasons for this singular treatment meted out to the 
staff of that office ? 

Mr. P. R. Bau: (a) °nd (b). Officiating promotions are ordinarily 
admissible only if the officiating appointment involves the assumption of 
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duties and responsibilities of greater importance than those attaching to 
the post held substantively by an officer. I am informed that • officiating 
promotions in certain clerical grades are not being given in the Bailway 
Clearing Accounts Office, as also in some other Railway Accounts Offices, 
as the question of classifying the various charges has presented serious 
difficulties. The matter is under examination. 

Out of Turn Confirmations in tiie Railway Clearing Accounts 

Office. 

08. ^Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen: (a) Will Government please state if 
under the rules any preference is given to Appendix D and E men in the 
State Railway Accounts Offices for promotion in the clerical grades? 

( b ) If the reply to part (a) be in the negative, will Government please 
state why such men have been confirmed out of turn in the higher clerical 
grades in the Railway Clearing Accounts Office ? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: (a) and (b). 1 understand orders were issued in 1030 

that clerks who had passed the Appendix E Examination should be con- * 
firmed as clerks (’kiss II in preference to others. Apart from ibis no 
preference is given in the matter of promotion in the clerical grades to 
men merely because of their having passed the Appendix D or E Exami- 
nation but the rules require that selection for promotion should be based 
on merit. 

Classification of the Charges in the Cleric \l Grades in the 
Railway Clearing Accounts Office. 

69. *Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen: (a) Is it a fact that in the Railway 
Clearing Accounts Office, routine clerks are made to discharge the duties 
of clerks class III and class TI for prolonged periods without any extra 
remuneration ? 

(b) Will Government be pleased to state the total number of such clerks 
at present ? 

(r) Do Government propose to regularise the matter In classifying the 
charges between routine clerks, clerks Class III, II and L? 

(d) Is it a fact that the question of classifying the charges in the clerical 
grades is under consideration of the Director, Railway Clearing Accounts 
Office, for the last twelve months? If so, why have the charges not been 
classified as yet ? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: (a) and (b). I am informed that in certain cases 
loutine clerks have been employed on clerical duties. The matter is I 
understand receiving the attention of the Controller of Railway Accounts. 

(c) and (d). The question is under examination, but as I have already 
said, it presents considerable difficulties and I am afraid it may be some 
time before a final solution is arrived at. 

Move of the Government of India Secretariat between Simla 

and New Delhi. 

70. *Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: (a) Will Government be pleased to state 
whether they have finally dropped the consideration of the question of 
curtailing the Secretariat's move to Simla for summer? If so, what are 
the grounds? | 

a 2 
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(b) Is this question to be reconsidered when the new federal constitu- 
tion comes into force? If so, when is the federal constitution coming into 
force ? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: (a) and (6). The Government have 
carefully considered the question in all its bearings and have decided that 
the present airangcmcnts, which are m their opinion definitely the most 
efficient, should not be altered until constitutional changes require it. I 
am nob in a position to sav when the Federal Constitution will come into 
force. 


Cost of the Simla Exodus. 

71. *Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: Will Government be pleased to state 
how much the Simla exodus costs the Indian exchequer? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig : I would refer the Honourable Member 

to the reply gi\en by the Honourable Sir George Schuster to part (o) of 
Mr. Maswood Ahmad’s starred question No. 1291 on November 21, 1932. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: May I know whether the Government spent a lot of 
money to improve the water supply of Delhi as they wanted to stay in 
Delhi longer and whether Government will not now incur a loss on that 
account? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: With your permission, Sir, I shall answer that 
question. The improvement in the water supply was not made primarily 
with the object of enabling the Government of India to stay down here. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: May 1 know, how much of the additional cost of 
the water supply was intended for the exodus and how much for ordinary 
purposes ? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: The position is that the Government of India have 
not incurred any cost themselves. They have lent money to the Joint 
Wabv Board for the purpose, and they will recover it from the Joint 
Water Board in the usual way. 

Raja Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar : In any case, having spent all the 
, money to improve the amenities of life in Delhi, will Government consider 
the question of staying down longer rather than hustle us in the Assembly 
and expect us to finish the* business according to the time table prepared 
by Government to run up to Simla? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: I am afraid I could not hear the 
Honourable Member’s question. 

Raja Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar: Having improved the amenities 
of life in Delhi by improving the water supply, will Government be 
pleased to postpone their departure to Simla instead of hustling us here 
in the Assembly to get through all their Bills and legislative business 
according to their time table to go up to Simla? 
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The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: The Government hope to be able to 
complete their legislative business in the present Session before leaving 
Delhi. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: May I know from the Honourable Member if 
the Simla exodus cost is approximately so much that it should be avoided, 
because the Honourable the Finance Member would be jealous of spending 
all that money. I have no idea now of the amount of money spent on 
the exodus, because the Honourable Member referred to it a long time 
ago. 

I 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: The answers to which 1 referred were 
to the effect that the annual saving would be 8 lakhs 70 thousand approxi- 
mately, but the Honourable the Finance Member had previously explained 
that about half of that saving would be at the expense of the North 
Western llailway, so that, taking a broad view, it would not benefit the 
Government finances very much. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: Does not the Honourable Member think that 
even what is spent now could be used m stopping the retrenchment of 
staff which is now going on? Will it not be more profitable? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: But efficiency also has a money value. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: J do not know if there is no efficiency in working 
in Delhi. 

Mr. President (The* Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chettv): The Honour- 
able Member cannot be making comments on the answers. He must ask 
supplementary questions and not make comments. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: I am adding the question at the end. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chettv): Ts the Hon- 
ourable Member putting tin* question or giving the answer? 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: No, Sir. I am not giving the answer. I put 
my facts and then put my question and I get an answer. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra: Is it a fact that insufficiency of water supply in New 
Delhi was one of the main reasons for not nutting a stop to the exodus? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: Since the water supply has been put 
on a satisfactory footing, the Government of India have considered the 
whole of this question on its merits and have come to the conclusion which 
I have just communicated to the House. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: May I ask whether the Government of India did not 
consider the question on its merits when they considered the question of 
the water supply ? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: I am not familiar with the full details 
of the question about water supply. I have nO doubt that, the improve- 
ment in water supply was made, because it was considered necessary in 
view of the general requirements of the Government of India during the 
period they are in Delhi. 
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Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: Is it not a fact that a Session of the Central 
Legislature in Delhi costs considerably more to the general taxpayer than 
a Session held in Simla ? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: T am told hv some of my Honourable 
colleagues that that is so. 

Allegations against British Officers and Soldiers. 

72. *Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: (a) Are Government aware that on Indian 
Railways, both State and Company -managed, British officers and soldiers 
travelling in tir'd end setond Ja^s compartments create troublo for Indian 
travelling public by not allowing ihem to occupy vacant berths, and by 
turning them out of the compartments ? 

(b) Is it a iuct tiiat instances have occurred where such conduct of 
JirT.sh soldiers has resulted in blows, inconvenience being caused to Indian 
gentlemen and ladies? 

(r) Are Government aware that on such occasions the Railway authorities 
and, sometimes, the Police who were present, were unable to control them? 

(d) Arc Government aware of such an instance ka\ing recently occurred 
at Hyderabad (Sind) ou the North Western Railway, as published in the 
Sansar Hamachar , Karachi, dated the 18th January, 1934? 

(e) Will Government please state for the information ot this House as to 
what action have Railways uikmi against this very long standing nuisance? 

(/) Will t lit* Army Seen tan please inform this House il he is aware 
of such occurrences, and, it so, what steps have the Military Department 
taken in the interest ot discipline amongst such military officers and 
soldiers and to eradicate such long standing abuse oi Railway rules, and 
what stops are Government now taking in that direction? 

Mr. G. R. F. Tottenham: (//), (6), (r), (d) and (f). Orders wore issued 
soi i H' y ars ago by His Excellency the ( \>mmimder-in-Ghi“f to all ranks 
stressing the importance ot corn et and seemly behaviour when travelling on 
raTways and informing them Hint stringent disciplinary action would he 
taken against any soldier who behuud insultingly P wards Indians. These 
orders are still in force. I have no reason to believe, nor has the Honour- 
able Member eiven any reason io believi, that they are not being obeyed. 
The extract from the paper referied to m part id) does not even allege that 
the individual complained of belonged to the Army. 

(< ) Enquiries are being made and information will he laid on the table 
in due course. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: \\ here can I get a copy of the order to which 
reference has been made by the Honourable Member? 

Mr. G. R. F. Tottenham: The orders that I have just read out? They 
will appear in the proceedings of the House. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: May L know whether those orders were pub- 
lished in the newspapers ? 

Mr. G. R. F. Tottenham: The orders were issued by the Gommander- 
in-Chief to the \rmy, and I have just read out what those orders w T ere. 
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Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: May I know whether since these orders were 
passed, there have been any instances in which Indians have been mal- 
treated ? 

Mr. G. R. F. Tottenham: Certainly, during the last two or three 3 ears, 
as far as 1 am aware, 110 instances of this kind have come to the notice oi 
the Army Headquarters or the Government of India. Perhaps 1 cannot say 
none, but very, very lew*. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: May 1 know from the Honourable Member 
whether he is prepared to enquire with regard to the particular incident I 
have brought to his notice in the question ? 

Mr. G. R. F. Tottenham: I see no necessity to make any enquiry on the 
very vague allegations which are made in the article. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: May I inform the Honourable Member that the 
matter was personally brought to ni\ notice, and I request him to make an 
enquiry into the incident. 

Mr. G. It. F. Tottenham: I do not gather that that is a question. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: l may say, 1 come from Sind and this incident 
was personally brought to my knowledge, and so this is first hand informa- 
tion. Therefore, 1 request that he ma\ enquire into the incident and 
place the reply on the table. 

Mr. G. R. F. Tottenham: That, Sir, dots not seem to me to he a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: Will the Honourable Member make enquiries 
and place the reply on the table of tin* House? 

Mr. G. R. F. Tottenham: No. Sir. I do not think It is necessary to 
make an enquiry . 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: Will the Honourable Member tell me why it 
K not necessary? 

Mr. G. R. F. Tottenham: Because the allegation extremelv vague 
and unsupported by facts. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: If the Honourable Member means that I should 
give more facts, 1 am prepared to do that. 

Mr. G. R. F. Tottenham: Certainly. 

Surcharge on Coal Freights. 

73. *Mr. G. Morgan: Are Government aware that the imposition 
of 15 per cent, surcharge on eoal freights has proved a serious burden to 
Indian industries, and will Government bo pleased to state whether the 
surcharge is likely to be reduced or abolished in the near future? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: It lias been estimated that the increase in earnings of 
Railways due to the surcharge is in the neighbourhood of 65 lakhs and I 
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am afraid the financial position of Railways at present is not such as would 
justify their foregoing this amount. hi the absence of a marked improve- 
ment in the position of Indian Railways, Government cannot hold out any 
hopes of an abolition of the surcharge. L may add, however, that in view 
of various representations made to them on the subject, Government are 
considering whether the surcharge bears unduly heavily on long distance 
traffic and requires modification in such cases. They are collecting statistics 
in order to enable them to arrive at a decision. 

Surcharge on Coal Freights. 

74. *Mr. G. Morgan: Are Government aware that since the imposi- 
tion of the 15 per cent, surcharge on coal freights a large number of 
mills and factories have already changed over to electrical power and that 
if the surcharge is allowed to remain in force for any length of time it is 
probable that mam others will change over to electricity with the result 
that a considerable amount of revenue from coal traffic will be lost to the 
Railways? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: At the meeting that Sir Guthrie Russell and I had with 
the Indian Mining Association recently a statement was made by one of 
the members to the effect that the Calcutta Electric Supply Corporation 
had reduced their rates and that a number of jute mills had been persuaded 
to change over to electricity. The surcharge has increased the cost of coal 
in Calcutta by about 12 annas per ton and it is doubtful whether the slight 
saving that this implies in the cost would by itself induce mills and factories 
to incur additional expenditure on the entire* re-equipment of mills and 
factories which would he necessary if they were to change over to electricity. 
The point, however, is receiving the consideration of tin* Railway Board. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: Mav I ask whether the Government of India look 
upon mills and factories using electricity with disfavour? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: No; an extension of this process is inevitable. 

Equality in Treatment of the Indian Mining Association and the 
Indian MiNrNG Federation 

75. *Mr. G. Morgan: (a) Is it a fact that the Indiau Mining Asso- 
ciation and the Indian Mining Federation aie treated on an equal footing 
bv Government ? 

(b) If the answer to part (a) be in the affirmative, will Government be 
pleased to state on wind grounds both the Association and the Federation 
are treated alike, having regard to the fact that members of the Indian 
Mining Association am responsible for approximately 76 per cent, of the 
total output of coal? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (a) T am not sure what the Honour- 
able Member means by “an equal footing”. Government endeavour to 
accord equally fair heatmeni lo all representative associations whatever 
their size, but this does not mean lhat in considering any particular question, 
they attach equal weight to the views of every association. 

(b) Does not arise. 
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Purchase of Coal by State Railways. 

76. *Mr. Gk Morgan: (a) Will Government be pleased to state whether 
the fact that certain firms give the Railways much more freight than other 
firms, carries any weight when the purchases of coal on behalf of State Rail- 
ways is decided? 

( b ) Will Government be pleased to lay on the table a statement show- 
ing the names of colliery concerns whose tenders for the supply of coal 
to the State Railways were accepted for the years 1982-33 and 1933*34 
and who have failed to carry out their contract obligations? 

(r) Will Government be pleased to state liow the rates for the current 
year's contract for raising coal from railway collieries compare with the 
rates for the previous years contracts? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: (a) The selection of coal to be purchased for State Rail- 
ways is made mainly on the price and quality of the coal offered together 
with the distance of the colliery from the place at which the coal is required, 
but as the House is aware, we have for the past few years also taken into- 
consideration the desirability of distributing the orders in order to keep as 
large a number of the collieries as possible in existence. 

(b) Government are not aware that any have failed to carry out their 
obligations, but are obtaining the information and I shall lay a statement 
on the table in due course. 

(c) Fresh tenders have been called for raising coal in State Railway 
Collieries but any new rates that may be decided on after considering the 
tenders will not ha\e effect during the current financial year. 

Placing of Railway Collieries under the Control of the 
Statutory Railway Board. 

77. *Mr. G. Morgan: (a) Having regard to the fact that in the 
White Paper proposals it is recommended that the actual control of 
the administration of Railways in India should bo placed in the hands 
of a Statutory Railway Board, will Government be pleased to state whe- 
ther Railway collieries will be placed under the control of this Statutory 
body ? 

(6) Are Government aware that collieries owned by private enterprise 
are ready and willing to supph coal to Government departments at reason- 
able rates? If so, are Government prepared to recommend that Railway 
collieries be conserved as a national asset? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: (a) Presumably so. 

(b) I am glad to have that assurance from the Honourable Member, 
but it is quite possible that he and I might not agree to what are reasonable 
rates. As the Mouse is aware, Government have already restricted rais- 
ings from railway collieries to a considerable extent and are at present 
taking from them not more than one-tliird of their total requirements. In 
1934-35, State-managed Railways will raise only 1,190,000 tons from their 
own collieries, which is less than 45 per cent, of their present capacity. 
Government do not consider that it would be in the public interest to stop 
the working of the State Railway Collieries entirely as suggested by the 
Honourable Member. 
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Selection Grade Posts in the Bombay and Calcutta General 

Post Offices. 

78. *Mr. S. C. Mitra: (a) Is it & fact that selection grade posts in the 
grade of Rs. 250 — 350 in Bombay and Calcutta General Post Offices are 
opened in the Bombay and Bengal and Assam Circles. ?.r., the senior- 
most official in the grade of Rs. 160 — 250, working in either of these towns 
or in muffassil, gets promotion in that grade? 

(b) Is it a fact that in Calcutta these posts are exclusively being filled 
up by senior officials from muffassil in the grade of Rs. 160 — 250 ? 

(c) Is it also a fact that during the next few years officials from the 
muffassil will get promotion in the grade of Rs. 250 — 350 and none from 
Calcutta ? 

(d) If so, why ? 

(c) Is il a fact that in the muffassil an official reaches the grade of 
Rs. 160 — 250 after nine or ten years* service and gains seniority, while an 
official of Calcutta cannot get into that grade before at least 20 years’ 
service ? 

(/) Do Government realize that the officials of Calcutta have been 
placed in a great disadvantageous position? If so, what is the remedy? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (//) Promotions to the grade of 
Rs. 250 — 350 are made by selection from the combined list of senior officials 
in the grade of 11s. !(5() — 250, whether working in the muffassil or in a 
Presidency town. 

(h) No. 

(r) The laet is probabh .is stated 1>\ the ITonourabble Member. 

(f/) Because tin* senior officials in the grade of Rs. 1G0 — 250 happen to 
be employed at present in the muffassil. 

(a) No. 

(/) No. The latter pait of the question dov_s not arise. 

Committee to enquire into the Possibilities of Further Economy 
in the Postal Department. 

79. *Mr. S. O. Mitra: (a) Is it a fact that Government have appointed 
a committee, under the presidentship of Mr. S. P. Verma, to enquire into 
the possibilities of further economy m the Postal Department ? 

(b) What are the terms ot reference of the said committee, and who 
will be members of the committee ? 

1 (c) What was the cost of the Telegraph Establishment Enquiry Com- 
mittee, and what will be the cost of the proposed committee? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (a) and (?>). No, but Government 
propose to appoint a committee to in\estigate and overhaul the methods 
•of work adopted in the postal branch of the Post* and Telegraphs Depart- 
ment and the manner in which the strength of various kinds of personnel 
required in that branch is determini d. The personnel of the Committee 
has not vet been settled 

(c) The total expenditure uruirred in connexion with the Telegraph 
Establishment Enquiry Committee amounted to Rs. 33,126-2-0. The cost 
of the proposed Postal Committee is estimated at Rs. 60,000. 
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Exposed Condition of the Post Office in the Council House, 

New Delhi. 

80. *Rao Bahadur M. 0* Rajah: (a) Has the attention of Government 
been drawn to the exposed condition of the Post Office situated in the 
Council House? 

(6) Do Government propose to take immediate steps to have the Post 
Office protected from the cold winds? | 

The Honourable Sir Prank Noyce: (a) T am aware that tin* Post Office 
is in a somewhat exposed position. 

(b) The mutter has been referred to the Public Works Department 
which, it is hoped, may be able to effect an improvement. 

Shortage of Staff in the Money Order Department, Calcutta 

General Post Office. 

81. *Mr. S. C. Mitra: (a) Will Government be pleased to state wliat 
is the number of clerks and selection grade supervisors of the Money 
Order Department, Calcutta General Post Office ? 

(6) Is it a iact that the clerks of fhat department are required generally 
to work up to 8 p.m. every day? If so, why? 

(c) po Government propose to arrange to collect statistics of the depart- 
ment in order to see whether additional staff is justified or not? 

(d) Ts it n fact that clerks have been retrenched in many depart- 
ments of the Calcutta General Post Office due to fall of traffic, but 
although there was increase of work in the Mniev Order Department 
additional staff was not sanctioned? 

(c) Will Government please also state how many supervisory posts 
are justified in that department according to Mr. Bcwoor's Time Test? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (a) There are 64 clerks, 4 supervi- 
sors in the selection grades and 2 supervisors in 'the ordinary time scale. 

(b) As a general rule, the staff are not required to work after 7 p.m. 
The second part of the question does not arise. 

(c) The matter will bo reviewed by the Head of the Circle as suggested 
by the Honourable Member. 

(d) Petrenchment was effected only in those departments in which 
clerical posts were found in excess of actual requirements after a review 
of the work, hi the Money Order Department, the statistics showed a 
decrease in work and the question of anv additional staff did not therefore 
arise. 

(e) Ten. It may be mentioned that for purposes of determining the 
strength of anv particular establishment Mr. Bewoor’s time-tests are 
intended to servo as a guide and must be supplemented by an intelligent- 
appreciation of the actual conditions and circumstances in each case. 

Hunger-Strike in the Deoli Detention Camp. 

82. *Mr. S. 0. Mitra: (a) Is it a fact that there was a hunger-strike 
at the Deoli Detention Camp in January, 1034? 

(6) Is the hunger-strike over now? 
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(c) How long did it Iasi? 

(i i ) How many detenus took part in the hunger-strike? 

( e ) What was the cause of the hunger-strike? 

(/) Are the hunger-strikers all well now ? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: (a) and (b). Yes. 

(r) Six days in the case of eight detenus and two days in the case of 
the remainder 

( d ) 55. 

(e) As a protest against the detention at Deoli of a man who had deve- 
loped leprosy. 

(}) Yes. 


Suffering of a Detenu at Deoli from Leprosy. 

83. *Mr. S. 0. Mitra: (a) Is it a fact that one of the detenus at Deoli 
is suffering from leprosy? 

(b) What is his name ? 

(c) How long has he been suffering from leprosy ? 

(< d ) Did ho contract the disease while under detention? 

(e) When was he brought to Deoli? Where was he before he was 
brought to Deoli? Had he any symptoms of the disease before he was 
brought to Deoli? 

(/) Is it a hereditary disease in his family ? 

(g) I low is he treated now ? 

(//) is not leprosy a highly contagious disease? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: (a) to ( e ). Dhanesh Chandra 
Hhattucharji arrived in the Deoli Camp Jail from Hijli on the 10th July, 
1033. Soon alter his arrival, the Medical Officer suspected that he was 
suffering from leprosy and his diagnosis was later confirmed by the Chief 
Medical Officer, Rujputana. No signs of the disease had been noticed in 
the Hijli Camp. I cannot say how or when he contracted the disease. 

(f) I have no information. 

(g) He was treated with injections and given nourishing food. 

(h) Tlie detenu was suffering from the less contagious form of the 
disease and mhs given a separate room in the jail hospital away from other 
dot on us. 

Lieut. -Colonel Sir Henry Gidney: Will the Honourable Member inform 
me whether it is a iact or not that leprosy is neither contagious nor an 
infectious disease, nor is it a disease that is hereditarily transmitted? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: I should be vhry glad if the Honour- 
able Member will give the* House the benefit of his own practical knowledge. 
I am afraid T hm not eqw.l to answering his question. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: Will the Honourable Member change his 
method and keep him with others, if he is in favour of the reply given 
by Sir Henry Gidney? 
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The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: I thought that the Honourable 
Member was objecting to a particular word I used and not to the treat- 
ment which I described. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra: Is it a fact that the Medical Officer, who is also a 
qualified man at Dooli, considers that leprosy is highly contagious and his 
views are opposed to those of the Honourable Colonel. 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: The Medical Officer was certainly 
a well qualified doctor. I do not understand that my Honourable friend 
was denying that leprosy could be communicated in some form or other. 

Lieut. -Colonel Sir Henry Gidney: Quite right, but wo know not how 
it is communicated. 

Suffering of a Detenu at Deoli from Leprosy. 

84. *Mr. S. 0. Mitra: (a) Was there any application from the detenu 
who is suffering from leprosy for transfer to Bengal or any other place ? If 
so, when did he apply? 

(b) What is the opinion of the medical officers at Deoli about the transfer 
of this detenu? 

(c) Had the Government of Bengal any objection to his transfer? 

(d) Why was not the detenu transferred for such a long time since his 
application ? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: (a) to ( d ). The detenu asked the 
Superintendent in September to arrange for his transfer and as the Medical 
Officer also thought a transfer desirable the Chief Commissioner took the 
matter up with the Govern incut of Bengal. The Government of Bengal, 
in view of the character of the detenu, were not in favour of his being 
transferred, unless it could he held that there was danger of infection. 
The Medical Officer at Deoli held that, though the detenu had the 
anaesthetic form of leprosy, the case was contagious. The Government 
of India, thereupon, requested the Local Government to arrange for the 
transfer, which they did. The detenu left Deoli on January 21st. 

Mr. S. C. Mitra: Is the Honourable gentleman in a position to tell 
us how long he was in Hijli and whether there was any suspicion of his 
being attacked with leprosy while he was at Hijli? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: No, Sir. I have already said that 
no signs of the disease had been noticed in the Hijli Camp. 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy: Are the detenus in Hijli or elsewhere subjected to 
a regular medical examination apart from any specific complaint? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: I cannot answer that. It concerns 
the administration of the Government of Bengal. 

Fixation of Pay of Inspectors of Station Accounts. 

85. *Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen: Is it a fact that when the old East 
Indian Railway Inspectors of Station Accounts, TTxed up in the grades of 
Us. 140—10—830, Bs. 345—15—390 and Rs 440—20—500, were given 
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the option to elect the new scales of pay Rs. 150 — 15 — 270 (junior scale), 
and Rs. 290 — 20—450 (senior scale) introduced with effect from the 1st 
October, 1926, they were not informed that the total strength of Senior 
Inspectors— both old East Indian Railway and Oudh and Rohilkhand Rail- 
way — would be reduced from 10 to 10 on and from that date, and further 
to seven from 1929? If so, will Government be pleased to state: 

(i) why this was not done; and 

(ii) if they propose to increase the number of the Inspectors of 

Station Accounts, which has been greatly reduced? 

Mr. P. R, Rau: Yes. 

(ij Li is imp. <. :ido when start me given the o] (ion to choose new 
scales ol pa\ to uiaranhv that the cadre as it existed at the time would 
not ho alien'd. 

(ii) Not unless an in<* v easc is required for the work to be done 

Provision of an Intermediate Class Watting Room for Females 

at Kalka. 

80 . *Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: (a) Is it a fact that there is no inter- 
mediate class waiting room for females at the Kalka Railway Station? 

(b) Are Government aware that the Indian ladies, and specially the 
Muslim ladies, are very much inconvenienced for want of an intermediate 
class waiting room at that station? 

(c) Have Government or Hie North Western Railway Administration 
ever considered the question of the provision of u waiting room there? If 
so, when and with what result? 

(d) Do Government propose to consider the desirability of bringing this 

matter to the notice of the Agent, Nortli Western Railway, and the Local 
Advisory Committee of that Railway? f 

Mr. P. R. Rau: Government have no information, but have sent & 
copy of the question to the Agent of the North Western Railway for 
consideration. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Are Government aware that the majority 
of the purdanashin ladies travel in the intermediate class? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: T am afraid I cannot^say. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Are Government aware that even in (he third 
•and second class compartments, the purdah arrangement is not very 
satisfactory and it is not rather observed, and so pardanaChin ladies 
generally travel in the intermediate class and they require an intermediate 
class waiting room in the big stations at least. 

Mr. P. R. Rau: If mv Honourable friend is raising this as a general 
question on all Indian Railways, T think he will have an opportunity of 
raising it in the Ccnti-.il Advisory Council for Railways, of which he is a 
member. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Will the Honourable Member be pleased 
to include thii item in the agenda of the Central Advisory Council? 
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Mr, P. R. Rau: My Honourable friend knows the usual procedure of 
forwarding questions to be taken up for consideration in the Council. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Are Government aware that I gave notice- 
of many items, but that none of them have been accepted for inclusion 
in the agenda? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: My Honourable friend has been very diligent in col- 
lecting all sorts of subjects for inclusion in the agenda, but there are 
limitations of time. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Was any of i>n suggestions included in the 
Agenda at tn\ time? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: I should like to have notice of that question. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: Will the Honourable' Member promise that Mr. 
Maswood Ahmad will be more fortunate in future and that this will be 
included in the agenda? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: My Honourable friend was himself partly responsible 
for Mr. Maswood Ahmad's ill fortune in the last Session. < 

Provision of an Additional Point for Electric Light in the “ D ” 
Type Orthodox Quarters in New Delhi. 

87. *Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: (a) Is it a fact that there is no point 
for electric light in one of the rooms of the “D” type orthodox quarters 
in New Delhi? 

(b) Is it also b fact that Government ha\(* already lecogmscd its 
necessity? 

(r) Is it a fact that “unauthorised electric extensions” are not allowed 
in Government quarters in New Delhi? ‘ 

(d) Is ^t also a fact that an extension by means of an adapter from the 
point in the verandah to the room which has not been provided with 
electric point is also forbidden? If so, will • Government please state 
whether the use of an adapter also falls under the category of “unaufchoi’ised 
extension”? * 

(c) Tlow much will it cost Government to provide an additional point 
per quarter? 

(/) When do G o\ ernment propose to provide this additional point? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (a) There are electric light pointa. 
in all the thing rooms in the ‘D’ class orthodox clerks’ quarters in New 
Delhi, but there is no point in the godown. 

(b) Yes, it is intended to install electric points in the godowns of all 
classes of orthodox clerks’ quarters in New Delhi when funds permit. 

(c) Yes. 

(il) The use of adapters is not forbidden, provided that: ' 

(i) the load taken by the apparatus fitted or connected to the adapter 
does not exceed the rated capacity of the fitting in lieu of 
which the adapter and apparatus are used; and 

fii) the adapter is not used for connection to wires that are exposed; 
to and not properly protected against weather conditions. 
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(e) The cost of providing additional lights in all the ‘D’ class quarters 
will be roughly Rs. 18,580 for points in the godowns and Rs. 19,400 for 
points in the lavatories. 

(/) As soon as funds are available for the purpose. 

/ 

Differentiation in tiie Leave Salaries of Government Employees. 

88. *Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: ( a ) Is it a fact that the Government 
of India employees getting less than Rs. 200 per mensem, who were per- 
manent in August 1027, are given leave on pay drawn by them in the 
month previous to their taking leave? 

(b) Is it also a fact that the persons who were temporary in August 
1927, had continuous service, and were subsequently confirmed, are given 
leave on the average of last twelve months* pay ? 

(c) Is it also a fact that Government have never differentiated in the 

matter of pay and allowances, etc., between the permanent and temporary 
employees? * 

(d) Is it also a fact that the new scales of pay and the new leave rules 
Rave been made applicable only to those who entered the Government 
service after a particular date and not to those who were temporary on 
that date? 

(e) If the answer to part ( d ) above be in the affirmative, will Govern- 
ment please state the reasons which made them to differentiate between 
the temporary and permanent employees in this particular matter? 

(/) Are Government prepared to consider ihe desirability of making the 
rule referred to in parts (a) and ( b ) uniform in respect of all Government 
servants whether temporary or permanent in August, 1927, and be made 
applicable to those only who entered Government service after August 
1927? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster; (a) Non -gazetted Government 
servants who wore holding permanent posts substantively on the 24th of 
August, 1927, are given the benefit of basing their leave salary on the pay 
which tliev w T ould dmw in the permanent posts held substantively at the 
time of taking leave, if this pay be more than average pay, provided their 
pav at the time of taking leave is less than Rs. 800 or the leave taken does 
not exceed one month. 

( b ) Yes. 

(c) There has alwavs been a difference between the leave given to 
permanent Government servants and that given to temporary Government 
Servants. The former are governed by the Fundamental Rules and the 
latter by Rule 285 et seq of the Supplementary Rules. 

(d) So for as the applicability of the new scales of pay and new leave 
rules is concerned, temporary Government servants who were in service 
on the 15th of July, 1981, are treated in the samg way as permanent 
Government servants provided their service has been continuous. I would 
mention, how’evn, that even undei the new leave rules temporary Gov- 
ernment servants are not given the same leave ns permanent Government 
servants. 

(e) and (/) The concession referred to in (a) above was conserved 
•only for those who already enjoyed it when Fundamental Rule 87 was 
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amended on the 24th August, 1927. As that rule did not apply to tem- 
porary Government servants, who, as stated above, were governed by a 
different set of rules, no question arose of making the concession applicable 
to them. No temporary Government servant acquires any right under 
Fundamental Rule 87 until he is confirmed, and therefore in the case of 
those temporary Government servants confirmed subsequent to the altera- 
tion in the rule on the 24tli August, 1927, there was no ca^e tor pre- 
serving to them a concession which had never been applicable to them. 

In these circumstances Government i egret they are not prepared to accept 
the suggestion in part ( f ) of the question. 

Lieut. -Colonel Sir Henry Gidney: Will the Honourable Member inform 
the House whether or not it is a fact that the Government of India in 
the Dopartim nt ot the Railway Hoard issued a communique on the 22nd 
December in v r hich the\ ordered that all their servants. — peimanent, tem- 
porary or employed on duties of a continuous nature and who were 
recruited *m or after the 81st July, 1981, and in receipt of old rates of 
pay (in other words, their vested interests and accruing rights) — would 
continue to draw old rates ot pay even on promotion to higher posts? 

If so, will the Honourable the Finance Member please state whether those * 
ordeis will be equally applied to oilier Government Departnnuts where 
recruitment has been made on a temporary basis as all Government appoint- 
ments are done today ? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: Sir, I think I must ask for notice of that question as 
for the life ot me T cannot see how it is relevant to the question which 
has just been answered. 

Lieut. -Colonel Sir Henry Gidney: I am sorrv, the Honourable Member 
has not the hfe in him as say«, but I have that life in me — I am 
sorry, but I did not ask mv Honourable friend, Mr Rau, I asked the 
Honourable the Finance Member, as to whether Government intended 
applying those orders, that bad been applied to the Railvvav "Department, 
to the other Government of India Departments also? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: Sir, T must have notice of ray 
Honourable friend’s question. 


UNSTARRED QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

Signallers and Inferior Servants in the Combined Ports and 

Telegraphs Offices. 

14. Mr. S. 0. Mitra: (a) Will Government be pleased to state the 
number of signallers who worked in the combined offices and the number 
and the value of telegrams booked by them during the year 1932-33 ? 

(I b ) Will Government please state how many inferior servants were 
engaged in the combined offices ? 

(c) What was the pay, pensionary charges and cost of leave provision of 
the staff engaged for telegraph duties in combined offices as mentioned in 
parts (a) and (b)? 
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(d) What was the proportionate rent charged to the telegraph side for 
the accommodation of the telegraph branch, and what was the cost of 
supervision ? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (a) and (b) The numbers of signal- 
lers and telegraph messengers employed during 1932-33, exclusively on 
telegraph duties in certain combined offices . were 976 and 2,106, 
respectively. In other combined offices both signallers and inferior ser- 
vants are employed partly on postal and partly on telegraph duties. The 
number of such joint staff is not known separately but it is calculated 
that the amount of telegraph work done by them is equivalent to that 
of 654 whole-time signallers and 1,152 whole-time messengers. 

The number and value of telegrams booked by combined offices during 
the year, were 95*57 lakhs and Bs. 108*3 lakhs respectively. 

(c) The calculated figures are: 

Pay Bs. 25,40,300, pensionary charges Bs. 2,18,700 and leave pro- 
vision Bs. 1,71,800. 

(d) Proportionate rent Bs. 1,20,300 and cost of supervision 
Bs. 3,85,200. 

Clerks and Supervisors in certain Departments of the Bombay 

General Post Office. 

15. Mr. S. 0. Mitra: Will Government be pleased to state the num- 
ber of (i) clerks, (ii) supervisors in the grade of Bs. 250 — 350, 160 — 250 and 
time-scale employed in the Money Order and Savings Bank Departments 
of the Bombay General Post Office separately ? 


The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: The information required by the 
Honourable Member is given in the sub- joined table: 



• 

Number of Supervisors. 

Name of department. 

Number 

1 of 

1 clerks. 

1 

_ 1 _ 

250/350. 160/250. 

i 

i 

1 

Time- 
| scale. 

Money Order .... 

. j 39 

Nil j 5 

Nil. 

Savings Bank .... 

' 1 21 

1 ' 3 

1 

Nil. 


Visit to several Post Offices by two Officials of the Postal 

Department. 

16. Mr. S. C. Mitra: (a) Will Government be pleased to state if it is 
a fact that Messrs. J. B. T. Booth, C.I.E., Senior Deputy Director General, 
Posts and Telegraphs, and S. P. Vermn, Special Officer, Posts and Tele- 
graphs Department, visited several post offices in January, 1934? 

(b) If the reply to part (a) be in the affirmative, will Government be 
pleased to stab* what was the object of their tour and what amount has 
been expended for the purpose ? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (a) No. 

(ft) Does not arise. 
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Clerks and Postmen in certain Head Post Offices. 

17. Mr, S. 0- Mitra: (a) Will Government be pleased to furnish a 
statement showing the number of (i) clerks, and (ii) Sorting and Over- 
seer Postmen of the following Head Offices : 

Chittagong, Dacca, Mymensingh, Howrah, Patna, Agra, Allahabad, 
Lucknow, Bangalore, Peshawar, Meerut, Kalbadevi, 
Barabazar, Madura ? 

( b ) What is the pay of the Deputy Postmasters of the above Post 
Offices ? 

(c) How many Assistant Postmasters are there in each of the above 
Post Offices and what is their pay ? 

The Honourable Sfr Prank Noyce: The information required by the 
Honourable Member is given in the sub- joined table: 


Name of Head Post 

Office or town 
sub- post 
office. 

N umber 
of 

clerks. 

Number 
of , 

sorting I 
and 

overseer 

postmen. 

Pay of 
Deputy 
Post- 
masters. 

Number 

of 

Assistant 

Post- 

masters. 

Pay of 
Assistant 
Post- 
masters, 

Chittagong 

37 

Nil 

160—250 | 

Nil 

Nil 

Dacca .... 

r>5 

6 

250—350 

1 

160—230 

Mymensingh 

44 

1 

1 

160—250 

Nil 

NU 

Howrah .... 

30 

5 

160—250 

Nil 

NU 

Bara Bazar 

56 

13 i 

160 -250 

2 

160—250 

Patna .... 

38 

2 

i 

160-250 

1 

160—250 

Agra .... 

35 

6 1 

160—250 

2 

160-250 

Allahabad 

48 

7 

160—250 

2 

160-250 

Lucknow 

59 

6 

250—350 

3 

160—250 

Meerut .... 

30 

5 

160—250 

1 

160—250 

Peshawar 

37 

2 

160-250 

2 

160—250 

Kalbadevi 

57 

15 

160—250 

2 

160—250 

Bangaloro 

44 

5 

250—350 

2 

160—250 

Madura .... 

30 

1 1 

250- 350 

1 

160,-250 


Reversion of certain Officials in the United Provinces Postal 

Circle. 

18 . Lala Rameshwar Prasad Bagla: (a) Will Government please state 
whether it is a fact that about a dozen officials of Post Offices in the United 
Provinces Circle who were holding permanent vacant appointments in the 
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Bs. 160 — 250 grade of Sub-Divisional Inspectors and Divisional Head 
Clerks hav-i been reverted tin Postmaster-General, United Provinces, 
to posts of ordinary clerks ? 

(b) How many of these officials had been provided in the . grade of 
Bs. 160 — 250 as a permanent measure and without even retaining their 
lien on any clerical post prior to June, 1933? 

(c) Is it a fact that in June 1933, Government orders were issued to 
Postmasters-General in India to con\ert the Us. 100 — 250 grade posts of 
Town Inspectors into those of ordinary clerks in the existing and future 
vacancies ? 

(d) Is it a fact that the Postmaster-General, United Provinces, counted 
as existing vacancies rdl the posts mentioned ?u part (h) above and utilized 
them for conversion of the posts mentioned in pari (c) above? Ts it a 
fact that the above-mentioned officials had been hilding their posts as a 
pi riniincnt meusiue and as permanent i osts (\>r all practical puiposes? 
If so, why were formal ordeis not issued to Ilia 1 effect? 

(c) Ts it a fact that the officials mentioned in part (b) above held no 
clerical post or lien when they were holding the said posts in the Bs. 160 — 
250 grade and that posts in the clerical cadre had to be found on their 
reversion to the cadre ? 

(/) Is it a fact, that in all other or many other Circles in India there are 
still Town Inspectors in the Bs. 160 — 250 grade for want of vacancies while 
in the United Provinces all the posts in question were converted into those 
of clerks by dispossessing tin' officials mentioned in part (a) above of the 
vacant posts held by them in the Its. 160 — 250 grade ? 

(g) Is it a fact that the posts in the Bs. 160—250 grade held by the 
officials without lien on clerical posts were not ‘‘existing \m\mcios M and 
if so, do Government propose to restore them to the posts in Bs. 160 — 
250 grade held in June, 1933? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: The matter is under enquiry and a 
reply will be placed on the table, in due course*. 

Disability Pensions* chanted to Xox-^ombataxts. 

19. Mr. B. V. Jadhav: (a) With nbuencc to the Answer*'* to paits («) 
to (d) of wy starred question No. 1112 'riven in this House on the 21st 
November, 1933, will Government be pleased to state whether relative 
rank and disability pension of non-combatants drawing Bs. 50 to Bs. 70 
per mensem, when contracting disease on field service in 1914-16 and 
final K retiring from service in India in the venrs 1928 to 1930 on pay 
bqtwcon Bs. 200 to Bs 249 y>er mensem, will be assessed on their pay 
on field service in 1914-16 or when they finallv ret’red from service in India 
in the years 1928 to 1930? 

(b) Do Government propose to forward a copy of these questions and 
answers, together with a copy of those referred to heroin, for information 
and necessary action, to the Controller of Military Pensions, Lahore ? Are 
Government aware that lie refuses to hc! according to Government inter- 
pretations unless he recent s a copy officially direct' from Government? 

Mr. G. B. F. Tottenham: ( <) The after*!' v >f the Honourable Mem- 
ber is invited to the ar.swer T ,T, »vc on the 4th September, 1933, to part 

Sintrh 8<Hrred qil£,ation No - 501 hy ii 1 •• Kunwnr Ttagliubir 
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(b) If the Honourable Member will let me have the particulars of the 
cases he has in mind the attention of the Controller of Military Accounts 
and Pensions, Lahore, will be united to them. 

Terrorist Crimes in Bengal. 

20. Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: (a) Are Government aware that the 
Moral and Material Report gave terrorist crimes in Bengal in 1932 as 97, 
whereas Sir Samuel Tloare on November 10 gave the figure as 75? 

( b ) Will Government be pleased to state the correct number of terrorist 
crimes in Bengal in 1932? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: (a) Yes. 

(b) 9(5. 

Students admitted to the Military Academy, Dehra Dun. 

21. Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: (a) Will Government be pleased to 
state the unmoor rf students r omitted to the Military Academy, Dehra 
Dun, sin i e the start o« Mic Aeadomv ? 

(h) What n tin* number ol such students now’? 

(e) (i) How many students left the Academv after having finished their 
final coui^e: (:i' hr w train o-* them were sent to England for further 
training, and (iii) how rnanv of them have been in the military service in 
India? 

(:<) I low much monev ; s being spent annually on the Academy, and 
what is the income thereof? 

Mr. Gk R. F. Tottenham: (a) 155. 

(b) 145. 

(c) (i) None, The fir^t batch of cadets will complete their course 
in December 1934. 

jn) Does not arise. T may .add that there is no intention of sending 
Indian Military Academy graduates to England for further training. 

(iii) 02 cadets have come from the Indian Army. 

(d) The annual expenditure is estimated at Rs. 7^ lakhs and the 
annual income at Rs. I 1 * lakhs. 

Depreciation Fund of the Posts and Thlegr \phs Department and 

Capital advanced to that Department for Capital Outlay. 

22. Mr. S. 0. Mitra: Will Government, be pl< as. d io lurnish the follow- 
ing information : 

(i) Total amount of Depreciation Fund of the Indian Posts and 

Telegraphs Department up to the close of the year 1932-33 and 
amount added in the year 1933-34; 

(ii) Income from the accumulation of the Depreciation Fund in the 

year 1932-33 and in the year 1933-34; 

(iii) Total amount of Capital advanced by the Government of Tndia 

to the Posts and Telegraphs Department for the Capital out- 
lay of the Department up to the year 1932-33 and in the year 
1933-34; and 
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(iv) Interest paid by the Department to the Government of India 
for the Capital outlay in the year 1932-33 and in the year 
1933-34 ? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (i; Rs. 2,09,4*2,351 at the close of 
the year 1932-33. The estimate for the addition during the year 1933-34 
is Us. 36,34,000. 

(ii) The interest on the balance of the Depreciation Fund amounted to 
Its. 13, 65, 892. For 1933-34 the estimated amount is Rs. 15.39,000. 

(iii) On the assumption that the Honourable Member refers to capital 
outlay on fixed assets of the Department the amount advanced up to 
1932-33, and inclusive of an increase of 11s. 84,50,236 adjusted on the 
recommendation of the Posts and Telegraphs Accounts Enquiry Com- 
mittee, was Rs. 16,22,16,679 while that during 1933-34 is estimated to 
be Es. 26,48,500. 

(iv) The interest paid on outlay on fixed assets in 1932-33 waa 
Rs. 73,96,431 and that likely to be paid during 1933-34 is Rs. 76,43,392. 

Staff in the Kalbadevi and Mandvi Post Offices in Bombay. 

23. Mr. S. 0. Mitra: Will Government please furnish a statement 
showing (i) the number of selection grade officials excluding Postmaster; 
(ii) the number of clerks; and (iii) the number of time-scale supervisors in 
the Kalbadevi and Mandvi Post Offices in Bombay ? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: A statement containing the required 
information is subjoined: 



1 No. of Selection 


No. of time- 
scale 

Supervisors. 

Narao of post office. 

grade officials 
excluding Post- 
1 master. j 

No. of clerks. 

Kalbadevi Post Offico . 

. 1 4 

i ~ ~~~ 

57 

Nil . 

Mandvi Post Office 

. ' ' 2 

13 

1 


Retrenchment o* Telegraphists and Telegraph Masters. 

24. Mr. S. 0. Mitra: (a) Will Government please state (i) the 
number of Telegraphists, and (ii) the number of Telegraph Masters who 
worked during the year 1932-33 and up to the 31st December, 1933? 

(b) Will Government please state how many posts of Telegraph Masters 
and Telegraphists have been retrenched according to the recommendation 
of the Telegraphs Establishment Enquiry Committee ? 

( c ) How man y P os ts of officers were retrenched up to the 31st December, 

luOO f 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (a) (i) The number of telegraph- 

ists (including those who officiated as telegraph masters) on the 31st 
March, 1933, and the 31st December, 1933, was 2,501 and 2,470, respec- 
tively. 

(ii) Corresponding liginvs for permnm nt telegraph masters were 224 
and 192. . 

(b) Government have not yet come to any decision on the recom- 
mendations of the Committee. 

(c) 91. 
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Clerks and Supervisors in tiie Savings Bank Department, Calcutta 

General Post Offices. 

25. Mr. S. C. Mitra: Will Government please submit a statement 
showing the number of clerks and selection grade supervisors of the 
Savings Bank Department, Calcutta General Post Office 9 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: There are 80 clerks and three selec- 
tion grade supervisors. 

Hosiery Factories in Tndia. 

26. Mr. A. H. Ghuznavi: Will Government be pleased to lay on the 
table: 

(i) a complete list of hosiery factories in India, to be shown province 

by province; 

(ii) the dates on which these hosiery factories were started; 

(iii) the respective capitals of these factories; 

(iv) if they are all in running condition ; 

(v) the average output of each factory; and 

(vi) the average number of persons (men, women and children) 

employed daily in 1930, 1931, 1932 and 1933? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: I la\ on the table a statement 
show ing the* number of hosiery factories in each province and the average 
number of operatives employed in these factories in each province in each 
of the three years specified. The statement relates onlv to factories 
coming under the Indian Factories Act. My Department has also a list 
of hosiery factories known to the All-India Hosier v Manufacturers Associ- 
ation, Cawnpore. This apparent h includes a number which are not 
registered as factories and it gives the approximate “capacity of labourers*’ 
against each. While 1 cannot vouch for the accurate of this list, any 
Honourable Member wdio desires is at liberty to inspect it. I regret that 
the further particulars desired by the Honourable Member are not available 
and that their collection would involve an amount of investigaton entirely 
incommensurate with the value of the results. 


Statement showing the number of Hosiery Factories in India and the art rage dailn number 

of persons emjfoytd in th*m. 



1930. 

1931. 

i 

19: 

V2. ! 


Province. 


! Average 


\verage 


Average 

1933. 


No. of 

1 daily 

No. of 

dnilv 

No. of 

dailv 


, Fae- 

No. of 

Fae- 

No. of 

Fae- 

No. of 



lories. 

1 poisons 

tories. 

persons 

t irie*. 

persons 



j 

employed. 


employed. 

1 


employed. 


Madras . i 

1 13 

f>62 

12 

579 

10 1 

1 764 


Bombay . 

1 8 

770 

7 

8 <7 

8 1 

1 802 

"n -7“ 

Bengal 

1 16 

820 

15 

567 

lf> 

664 

d jg 

United Provinces 
Punjab 

! 

i 77 

*6 

297 

10 

374 

an 

u 

Ie I 

Burma 

1 

47 

, 2 

2«a 

o 

366 

Bihar and Orissa 
Delhi 

' 1 

60 , 



1 

90 

fe CB 

l 

Total 

41 

2, <42 

42 

2, 573 

46 

3,060 ( 
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Status of Tlaciiers of the Indian Railway Indian ScnooLS. 

27. Mr. A. Das: With reference to mv starred question No. 597, to 
which Government replied on the 4th September, 1933 that they were 
making enquiries into the matter and to my question No. 599 to which they 
replied on the same date ihat they were obtaining information from the 
Agent, East Indian Railway, will Government please state if they are 
now in a position to supply the information required ? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: The information was laid on the table on the 29th 
J unitary. 


Status of Teachers of the East Indian Railway Indian Schools. 

28. Mr. A. Das: With reference to the answer to my question No. 
600, part (b) dated the 4th September, 1933 that they were sending a copy 
of the question to the Agent, East Indian Railway, for any action that 
may be considered necessary, are Government prepared to enquire what 
action has been taken by the Agent? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: The information was laid on the table on the 31st 
Januan . 


Status of Teachers of the East Indian Railway Indian Schools* 

29. Mr. A. Das: With reference to the answer to my starred question 
No. 602, dated the 4th September, 1933 regarding status of teachers of the 
East Indian Railway Schools, that certain information was being obtained 
to enable them to give a complete repl\ to that question, will Government 
be pleased to state if the inlormation lias been obtained? And when will 
the reply be laid on the table of this House? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: The information was laid on the table on the 29th 
Januarx . 


MESSAGES rUOM TITS EXGELLENGY THE VICE HOY AND 
GOVERNOR GENERAL 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Ohetiv): I have 
recoiwd throe eomm'inioutions from ITis Excellency the ‘Viceroy and 
Go\ernor i h nerd, regarding the Railway and the General Budgets and 
I will read them to Honourable Members. 

(The Assembly then received the Messages standing.) 

"Order. 

For tne purposes of tub-serf^n (l) of section 67A of the Government of India Act 
and m pursuance of iules 43, 46 and 47 of tlie Indian Legislative Rules, I, Freeman, 
Earl ot Willmgdon, hereby appoint the following days for the presentation to th© 
Legislative Assembly of +he statement of the estimated annual expenditure and revenue 
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of the Governor General in Council in respect of Railways and for the subsequent 
atages in respect thereof in the Legislative Assembly, namely : 

Saturday, the 1 7th February at 11 a. m. . Presentation in the Legislative 

Assembly. 

Monday, the 19th February . . . General discussion in the Legis- 

lative Assembly 

Wednesday, the 21st February . 1 

Thursday, the 22nd February . ^Voting on Domands for Grants in 

Friday, the 23rd February * . .| the Legislative Assembly. 

Saturday, the 24th February . . . J 


(Sd.) WILLTNGDON, 
Viceroy and Goternor General.** 

New Delhi; 

The 2nd February, 1934. 


The second ( )rder runs ns follows : 

‘ 'OUDER. ' 

For the purposes of sub-section (1) of section 67A of the Government of India Act 
and in pursuance of rules 43, 46 and 47 of the Indian Legislative Rules, T, Freeman, 
Earl of Willingdon, hereby appoint the following davs for the presentation to the 
Legislative Assembly of the statement of the estimated annual expenditure and revenue 
of the Governor General in Council in respect of sul>ie«ts other than Railways and 
for the subsequent stages in respect thereof m the Legislative Assembly, namely : 

Tuesday, the 27th February at 5 p.m. Presentation in the Legislative 

Assembly. 

Friday, tho 2nd March 

V General discussion in the Legis- 

Saturday, tho 3rd March . . . J lative Assembly. 

Tuesday, the 6th March . . . . 1 

Wednesday, 7th March • , v 

Thursday, the 8th March .... y Voting on Demands for Grants 

Friday, the 9th March . . . . [ in the Legislative Assembly. 

♦Saturday, tho 10th March. . . . J 

(Sd.) WILLTNGDON. 

Viceroy and Goternor General.** 

New Delhi; 

The 2nd Febiuary, 1934. 


Tho third Order is ns follows : 

“Ordfr. 

In pursuance of tho provisions of sub section (3^ of section 67A of the Government 
of Tndin Act, I hereby dimt that the heads of expenditure specified in thht sub- 
section shall be open to discussion by the Legislative Assembly when the Budget is 
under consideration. 

... ' (Sd.) WILLTNGDON, 

Viceroy and Gorcrnor General.** 

New Delhi; 

The 2nd February, 1934. 
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As *i result of the fixing of tin* dates for the Railwav and the General 
Budgets, T have made a slight alteration in the programme of work dur- 
ing Februar* and Man h and a communication will he sent to Honourable 
Members in due course. 


I 


LETTE R FROM T TTK P1UVATE SECRETARY TO HIS EXCELLENCY 
THE GOVERNOR OF BIHAR AND ORISSA CONVEYING HIS 
EXCELLENCY'S' THANKS FOR ASSEMBLY’S EXPRESSIONS 
OF SYMPATHY WITH THE EARTHQUAKE SUFFERERS. 


Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Ohettv) : I have re- 
ceived the following letter from the Private Secretary to His Excellency 
the Governor of Bihar and Orissa : 

“Sir, His Excellency desires m«*, to ask you to convey his thanks to the Honourable 
tho President and to the Membeis of the Legislative Assembly for their expressions 
of sympathy with the people of Bihar and Orissa who have suffered in the recent 
earthquake and to assure them that his Government is doing all they can to alleviate 
their distress.” 


ELECTION OF MEMBERS TO THE FUEL OIL COMMITTEE. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : I have to 
inform the Assembly that up to 12 noon on Friday, the 2nd February, 
1984, tin* time fixed for receiving nominations for the Fuel Oil Committee 
six nominations were received. As the number of candidates is equal 
to the number of vacancies I declare the following to be duly elected : 

Mr. li. S Surma, 

Khan Bahadur Hnji Wajihuddin, , 

Mr. E. S'. Millar, 

Haji Chaudhury Muhammad Ismail Khan, 

Mr. Amur Nath Dutt, and 
Mr. Rahimtooln M* Chinoy. 


STATEMENTS LAID ON THE TABLE. 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore (Member for Commerce and Rail- 
ways): Sir, I lay on tin* table lue information promised in reply to part 
(«) of starred question No. 1288, asked by Mr. B. R. Puri, on* the 7th 
December, 1988, regarding iron and steel purchased in India and imported 
into India. 
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Iron and Steel purchased in India and imported into India. 


Statement showing the tonnage of Iron and Steel Products purchased by the Army Department 
during the period 1st April 1928 to 15th Dccemle} 1933. 


1 


Indigenous. 

i 

l 


i 

Period. 

Imported. 

] 

i 

Purchases 

from 

Tat as. 

Purchases 
l from 

! other 
Indian 

1 Sources. 

Total. 

i 

, 

i 

1 

Remarks. 

i 

i 

0) 

(2) 

(3) 

> (o I 

! (s) 

(0) 


Tons. 

Tons. 

1 Tons. 

1 

| Tons. 


1st April 192S to 
15th December 
1233. 

1,022 

336 

1,212 

1 ! 
i 

1 

! 

3,200 

' 

1 Figures for the pre- 
vious years are not 
available. The 

figures given in this 
statement occlude 
potty casual pur- 
chase^. 


Statement showing the nalue oj important purchases of iron and steel made by Indian Stores 
Department during the yean 1921-25 to 1932-33. 



Total 
important 
purchases 
(Indigenous and 
Imported) 
Ttems 
totalling 

Rs. oO.QOO 
and above. 

Important 

Indigenous 

Purchases. 

Items 

totalling 

Rs. 10,000 
and above . 

Remaiks. 


Rs. 


Rs. 


1924-25 . 

12,16,000 

■> 



1925-20 . 

7,39,000 


Information 

The figures in this statement do 




V not avail- 

not include unimportant items 

1920-27 . 

38,14,000 


able. 

or items which form part of 





finished engineering equipment 

1927-28 . 

10,77,000 

. 


or projects, such as generating 





stations, water supply instala- 

1928-29 . 

37,55,000 


6,91,000 

tions, etc. Particulars of 





purchases made from Tatas 

1929-30 . 

86,70,000 


11,33,000 

and oiher Indian’sources are 





not a\ ailablo separately. 

1930-31 . 

55,30,000 


21,00,000 

‘ 

1931-32 . 

32,58,000 


13,11,000 

1 

1932-33 . 

40,13,000 


12,84,000 

• 

Total 

3,48,72,000 

65,19,000 
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Statement showing the tonnage of Iron and Steel Products jmrr based hi/ Indian Telegraphs 
Department d nr inn the period 1st June 1924 to 30th November 1933. 



Imported. 

Indigenous. 

Purchases 
Purchases from 

from other 

Talas. sources in 

India. 

Total. 

1st Juno 1924 to 31st March 1923 . 

361 

Tons. 

980 

Tons. 

142 

Tons. 

1,483 

1925-26 

• • 

2,394 

319 

2,713 

1926-27 


2,366 

1,291 

3,657 

1927 28 


4,110 

2,098 

6,208 

1928-29 


4,389 

3,937 

8,326 

1929-30 


1.862 

2,621 

4,483 

1930-31 


3,546 

2,415 

5,961 

1931-32 


l 856 

1,329 , 

2,185 

1932-33 


223 

1,096 

1,319 

1st April 1933 to 30th November 1933 . 



1 125 ' 

125 

Total 

361 

20,720 

1 15,373 , 

36,460 


Statement showing tonnage of rails and fishplates purrhased by Class I railways {except His 
Exalted Highness the Nizam's Slate Railway) from Talas and from abroad during the 
years 1926-27 to 1932-33. 


Year. 

Rails and 
fishplates pur- 
chased from 
Tntas. 

Rails of 
foreign 
manufacture. 

Total. 


Tons. 

Tons. 


1026-27 

1,44,1 19 

Information not 
available. 

Information not 

available. 

1927-28 

1,89,027 

89,931 

2,78,958 

1928-29 

61,752 

3 1,098 

95,850 

1929-30 . 1 

1,20,834 

| 2, 178 

1,23,332 

1930-31 

95,059 

| * 260 

95,919 

1931-32 

82,240 1 

Information is not available. 

1932-33 

37,725 j 

) Quantities are negligible. 

Total 

7,31,376 ! 

I 
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Statement showing the numbers of steel sleepers of foreign and indigeneous manufacture 
paid for by Class I Railway {excluding Jodhpur and His Exalted Hiqhness the Nizam's 
State Railways) during the year v 1925-26 to 1932-33 . 


Year. 

Wholly 
import fd. 

Wholly of 
Ind'an 
Manufacture. 

Supplied 
partly in 
India 
and 
pa rt ly 
flnlll 
ab.nnd. 

Total. 


No 

No. 

No. 

No. 



! 

h road Gauge. 


1925-20 .... 

3,99. *>78 

57,060 

Nil 

4,50,338 

1926-27 .... 

4,37,394 

87,250 

8,750 

5,33,394 

1927-28 .... 

17,88,260 

73,200 

1,87,800 

20,49,260 

15)28-20 .... 

4,69,399 

Nil 

8,26,233 

12,95,632 

1929-30 

1,04,026 

1,08,178 

7,45,036 

9,57,240 

1930-31 .... 

NH 

2,11,854 

10,792 

2,22,646 

15)31-32 .... 

Nil 

1,23,200 

1,41,302 

2,64,502 

1932-33 . . . . 1 

| 

Nil 

195 

96,144 

96,330 

Total , 

31,98,357 

6?60 937 

20,16,057 

58,75,351 



Metre Gang * . 



1925-26 . . . . i 

3,21,911 

. . 


3,21,911 

1926-27 .... 

4,26,146 

85,500 


5,11,646 

1927-28 .... 

6,79,592 

, . 


6,79,592 

1928-29 .... 

5,36,897 



5,36,897 

1929-30 .... 

1,46,716 

. , 


1,46,716 

1930-31 .... 

13,603 



13,603 

1931-32 .... 


Nil 


. . 

1932-33 .... 


Nil 


•• 

Total 

j 21,21,805 ; 

1 

85,500 


22,10,365 

Statement showing numbers of Cast Turn Sleepers oj for* ign 

and indigenous manufacture 

paid fur by ('las* I Railway* {except Jodhpur and Ills Exalted Highness the Nizam's 

Stale Railways ' dining the wars 1 92 >-20 

to 193: -37. 






Supplied 

• 




putiv in 




Wholiv ol 

1 udia 


Year. 

Wliollv 

Indian 

and 

j Total. 


Imported. 

Manufacture. 

pai t ly 

i 




from 

1 




abroad. 

i 

i 


No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 



Brbal Gauge. 



1925-28 


75,900 

! 67,776 

1,43,676 

1926-27 .... 

, # 

4,51,331 

I 1,50,000 

6,01 ,334 

1927-28 .... 

. , 

! 2,01,200 

‘ 10,31,931 

12,33,131 

1928-29 .... 


1 3,09,450 

! 3,30,500 

6,39,950 

1929-30 .... 

10,007 

4,01,011 

| 3,24,000 

7,35,018 

1030-31 .... 


! 45,100. 

1,93,800 

2,38,900 

1031-32 .... 


‘ 4,04,200 

1 2,61,815 

6,66,015 

1932-33 .... 

•• 

| 32 


32 

Total 

10,007 

18,88,227 

23,59,822 

42,38,056 


I 
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Year. 

Wholly 

imported. 

Wholly of 
Indian 
Manufacture. 

Supplied 
partly in 
India 
and 
partly 
from 
abroad. 

Total. 

No. 

No. 

No" 

No" 


Metre Gaujz, 


1925- 26 

1926- 27 




• « 


18,520 

18,520 

1927- 28 

1928- 29 

1929- 30 

1930- 31 

1931- 32 

1932- 33 




47,000 


• • 

i 

i - 




T^tal 

. 1 

1 

47,000 

i 


18,520 

65,520 


Statement howing n mbers of wagons and carriage underframes purchased by Railways 
for their requirements for the years 1928-29 to 1932-33. 


i 

i 


Foreign Manufacture . 


Indian Manufacture. 



Year. 

Carriage 

under- 

frames. 

Wagons. 

Total. 

Carriage 

under- 

frames. 

Wagons. 

1 

i 

Total. 



No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

1928- 29 

1929- 30 

1930- 31 

1931- 32 

1932- 33 

. 

1 

:: 

i 

Broad Gauge. 

7 7 

i 54* 54 

546 

450* 

275 

266 

28 

426 

2,593* 

1,141 

2,853 

696 

972 

3,043 

1,416 

3,119 

724 

• 

Total . 

•• 

61 

61 

1,565 

7,709 

9,274 

1928- 29 

1929- 30 

1930- 31 

1931- 32 

1932- 33 

: : : i 

i 

: ; i 

87 , 

! :: f i 

Metre Gauge . 

2 i 89 

256f 256f 

15 ' * * 15 

1 

i 

352 

134+ 

246 

24 

11 

J 

1,069 

515f 

1,314 

1,082 

145 

1,421 

649f 

1,560 

1,106 

156 


Total . ! 87 

1 

273 | 

360 

767 

4,125 | 

4,892 

1928- 29 

1929- 30 

1930- 31 

1931- 32 

1932- 33 


:: 

1 1 

Narrow Gauge. 

N | I 

-V 1 i 

N 1 1 

.. 1 •• 

L 

45 

« L 

L 

6 

* ' 46 1 

'* 91 

.. o 


Total 

, __ * ^ | 


. . 

51 

46 

97 


IB not known**** 01 * or< *' rs wer0 placed for 120 wagons but their country of manufacture 

t In addition orders were placed for 39 carriage underframes and 235 wagons but their 
^country of manufacture is not known. 
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| 

. Mk- *• Tottenham (Army Secretary): Sir, 1 lay on the table the 
information promised in reply to unstarred question No. 326 asked by 
Mr. S. G. Jog on the 14th December, 1933. 

/ 


Recommendation No. V of the War Pensions Committee* 

326. (a) The attention of Government had not previously been drawn to this letter 
which has^ since been cancelled. Government accepted recommendation No. V of the 
War Pensions Committee in the words in which it was expressed. 

(6) .Does not arise. 


Mr. P. R. Rau (Financial Commissioner, Railways): Sir, I lay on the 
table: 

(i) the information promised in reply to starred questions Nos. 302, 

304, 305 and 306 asked by Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad on the 
31st August, 1933; 

(ii) the information promised in reply to starred question No. 552" 

asked by Mr. A. Das on the 4th September, 1933; 

(iii) the information promised in reply to starred questions Nos. 

1009 and 1010 asked by Mr. Muhammad Azhar Ali oil the 18th 
September, 1933; and 

(iv) the information promised in reply to parts (b) to (g) of starred 

question No. 1332 asked by Mr. S. G. Jog on the 11th 
* December, 1933. 


Racial Discrimination in the Jamalpur Workshops, East Indian 

Railway. 

*302. (a) The Agent of the East Indian "Railway has assured Government that 
there is no such discrimination. 

W (i) Yes. 

(ii) It was necessary to have a higher scale for Scheduling Supervisors when the 
Production Department was started, but this rate was too high as a permanency and 
it has therefore been subsequently reduced. 

(c) I am informed that tine has been no change in the hours of attendance since 
the creation of the post. 


Communal Composition of Apprentices nominated to the Welding 
Department, Jamalpur Railway Workshops. 

*304. (u) The Agent of the East Indian Railv ay reports as follows : 

Welding was first introduced at Jamalpur Workshops some years ago and as it was 
difficult at that time to obtain trained Welders, the arrangement was to have one of the 
Jamalpur men to be trained by a Calcutta fbm and then, after be had received his 
training and fully qualified himself as a Welder, for him to train others engaged as 
Probationary W chirr*. 

Welding w,n introduced at Lillooah and Lucknow Workshops at a later date, 
their requirements were met either from Jamalpur or from recruitment outside. 
Staff who showed an aptitude for this particular work liave from time to time been 
selected for training in welding work. 

The period of probationary training for Welders at Jamalpur i«» 2 vca*s. Those 
Probationary Welders should not be confused with Apprentice Mechanics or Trade 
Apprentices, who on completion of their requisite period of training (t.c., 5 years) are 
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appointed respectively in grades Rs 110/150 — 20 — 250 and 18 — 2 — 38. Two classes 
of Probationary Welders are trained at Jamalpur — Class f — ;lst year Rs. 30 per mensem* 
and second year Rs. 60. On satisfactoiy completion of their training, they are eligible 
for appointment m giade Its 90-15—250 The lower class is selected from Trade 
Apprentices who normally are recruited in gi ade Rs 8 — 1 — 12. On satisfactory comple- 
tion of tiaming, they aie engaged as eu»m! class Weider Mistries grad© Rs. 18/22 — £— 
38 and employed on welding woik of lc«>se^ importance. 



Hindus. 

Muham- 

modans. 

Indian 

Christians* 

1929 ^ 

3 ' 

•• 


1930 • • 

i 

2 

•• 

1931 . .... 

0 

•• 

1 

1932 . .... 

t 1 

•• 

•• 

1933 

2 

•• 

1 


16 

2 

2 

> 


TT — 

20 

Five Probationer Welder- lave been 
Welding Department as under : 

appointed during the last fi\e 

years in the 





Kuropean s 
and Anglo- 
Indians. 


* 




1 Hindus. 

Muham- 

madans. 

1929 . 

. 

. 

. 

I 

. . 

1930 . 



o 

1 

••• 

1931 . 

> 

• 

1 


• • 

1932 . 




* 1 (since 

• • 





discharged). 


193 

. 

* 

. • * 

i 

• • 


Racial Discrimination in the Jamalpur Workshops, East Indian 

Railway. 

5 (a) The Agent reports that this is not so. 

( /f » There is no Non Indian Charge man in the Blacksmith Shop in charge of 
sm t wo*k who has not had the requisite blacksmith training. Chargemen are not 
clas-i'/d as senior and Junur. There are different grades of chargemen and promo- 
fior t tm one grade to wither is made a ctn, lm, t> seniority and merit. At present 
there is one Indian in the grade of Rs 110 to ?50 


O I [POKTNa OF fLAJM* OF Til \ PHD INDIANA TN THE JAMALPUR WORKSHOPS) 

East Indian Railway. 


>6 The A lent reports that both these statements are incorrect. 



STATEMENTS LAID ON THE TABLE. 4A0 

Advertisement for Probationers for obtain Posts at the Railway 

School, Chandausi. 

*552. (a), (d) and (e). The Ajgent, East Indian Railway reports that at the time 
when the advertisement was inserted, it was possible for the administration to obtain 
the required number of non-Muslim candidates from the register of candidates which 
was maintained but the required number of qualified Muslim candidates was not avail- 
able from the register, which necessitated the calling of applications from Muslim 
candidates by advertisement. The registers have since been abolished and applica- 
tions from all candidates for such posts in future will be called for by advertise- 
ment. 

(6) No. 

(c) The present policy of the Railway Board in the matter of fresh reciuitment 
is to reserve 33£ per cent, of vacancies for the redress of maikcd communal in- 
equalities. 


Demotion of certain Inspectors of Crews, East Indian Railway, 

*1009. (a) Yes. They were temporary employees and subject to 24 hours notice. 
This notice was given. 

(ft) Yes, except to those whose services were not required. i 

(c) No definite time can be laid down after which a temporary system may be 
considered permanent. The opinion expressed by the Railway Board at one of their 
meetings with the All-India Railwaymen’s Federation referred to by the Hon’ble 
Member was in respect of the staff employed in permanent posts. So far as temporary 
posts are concerned, no age limit was imposed and the crew staff were absorbed m 
the Moody-Ward system irrespective of their age. 

(d) No. The Hon’ble member does not apparently appreciate the technical distinc- 
tion between declaring a man as a substantive holder of a temporary post and confirm- 
ing him in a permanent post. 

(e) No. 


Demotion of certain Inspectors of Crews, East Indian Railway. 

*1010. (fl) flovernment are informed that there is a difference between the duties 
and responsibilities of Inspectors of Crews under the Crew System and Inspectors 
of Tickets under the Moody-Ward System The latter part of the question does not 
arise. 

(ft) Yes. 

(c) Yes. The Inspectors of the Crew System were absorbed under the Moody-Ward 
Scheme in grades suited to their seniority and efficiency taking into consideration 
their past service. There is nothing in the rules for the recruitment and training 
of subordinate staff to prevent the absorption of existing staff in vacancies in any 
group for which they may be suited. 

(d) The Inspectors of Crews referred to were absorbed in the Moodv-Ward system 
ou the following rates of pay as they were considered suitable to fill those posts. 





Appointed on 

Pay previously 





drawn. 

M. Latif 

. 

. 

320 

321 

A G. Khan . 

. 

. 

200 

200 

<?. Dnnwell . 

. 

. 

220 

260 


Bast Indian Railway Training School, Chandausi. 

*1332, (ft) The Honourable Member refers presumably to the Superintendent of the 
Chandausi Training School, an institution which is under the administrative control 
of the Agent, Hast Indian Railway. The Superintendent of the school has t* vmt 

C 
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Calcutta periodically, and also to v&it Moradabad frequently to see the Divisional 
Superintendent in connection with routine matters concerning the school. 

(c) He holds a nickel pass. 

(d) The following four card passes have been issued 

(i) A third class provision pass between Chandausi and Moradabad in favour 

of one servant of the Superintendent. 

( ii ) A second class pass between Moradabad and Bareilly vid Chandausi for 

one Instructor with 5 family members. (This has since been withdrawn). 

(in') An inter class pass between Bareilly and Moradabad via Chandausi for one 

Instructor with 5 family members. (This has since been withdrawn). 

(iv) A third class duty pass for one peon from any station to any station. 

(p) Yes. The provision pass enables the staff to obtain such fresh and selected 
provisions as are not available at Chandausi. 

(/) The Station master can issue passes only to the staff working directly under 
him. The Superintendent . Chandausi Training School, is fully authorised to issue 
passes to all staff under him. When journeys have to be undertaken frequently it 
is the usual practice to issue fard passes. 

Uj) The Railway Administration report that there was no averted collision, hence 
no enquiiy was necessary, and the question of punishment to the Superintendent does 
not arise. 


THE INDIAN TARIFF (AMENDMENT) BILL. 

Presentation of the Report of the Select Committee. 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore (Member for Commerce and Rail- 
ways; : Sir, I bog io present the Report of the Select Committee on the 
Bill further to amend the Indian Tariff Act, 1894, for certain purposes. 


DEATH OF MR. A. RAN G A S WAMI IYENGAR. 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Mitter (Leader of the House) : Sir, before 
we take up the business of the day, permit me to mention a very sad 
event. The news of the death of Mr. A. Rangaswami Iyengar has come 
as a great shock to us. Mr. Rangaswami Iyengar was a publicist of a 
fine type: extraordinarily well-informed, acute in intellect, and balanced 
in judgment. Sir, we on the Government Benches always welcomed his 
criticisms, for they were made with knowledge, without ^malice and 
expressed with moderation, without bitterness. Sir, he was a prominent 
Member of the Opposition for some years and he earned the esteem and 
affection of every section in this House. (Hear, hear.) I had the good 
fortune of a close acquaintance with Mr. Rangaswami Iyengar, and I 
know that he was not a dilettante politician. He took his profession 
seriously and followed it with dignity. Sir, he was . an ardent patriot 
and there was not a trace of self in his patriotism. As we all know, for 
many years he edited lhat great newspaper. The Hindu of Madras — the 
most responsible and the best conducted Indian-managed paper in India. 
Sir, Mr. Rangaswami Iyengar was a- man of innate' modesty and a singular 
charm of manner. Ho was a loyal friend, an honourable opponent and 
always a most agreeable companion. His death is a great loss to the 
country. Sir, I request you to convey to the bereaved family the sorrow 
of all sections of this House, and not itl ie least of the Members wjio sit 
on these' Benches. * 
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Sir Abdur Rahim (Calcutta and Suburbs : Muhammadan Urban) : Sir 
I associate myself wholeheartedly with all that has fallen from the Honour- 
able the Leader of the House. 1 knew Mr. Rangaswami Iyengar for many 
years before lie became the editor of the Hindu and I can personally 
testify in what great esteem he was held by everybody that knew him. 
He edited the Hindu with singular ability and fairness and it is no 
exaggeration to say, as has been said by Sir Brojendra Mitter, that it is 
one of the best conducted papers throughout India. The personal qualities 
of the deceased were well known to every one who came into contact with 
him. He was a man, not only of considerable knowledge of public 
affairs, but one who expressed himself without any bitterness, but with 
absolute sincerity and the force that arises from conviction. Sir, the death 
of such a man is a great loss to the public life of India, and I agree that 
a message of condolence be sent by this Assembly to his bereaved family. 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy (Dacca Division : Non-Muhammadan Rural) : Sir, I 
desire to associate my friends and myself with all that has fallen from 
the previous speakers. I had the privilege of enjoying the personal friend- 
ship of the late Mr. Rangaswami Iyengar and I feel his death as a personal 
loss today. Sir, Mr. Rangaswami Iyengar will be remembered by tl\ ; s 
Legislature as the Secretary of the Swaraj Party, and those who know 
anvfhing about the inner workings of that Party will testify that he was 
roallv the power behind the throne in that Party, but although he was 
so prominently connected with flip Swaraj Party, he had essentially a 
eross-bcneli mentality and he was alwavs able to take an impartial view 
of things. We mourn his death all the more today, because, at this 
particular momert, we need men of his type who would be able to trans- 
cend party limitations and party shibboleths. Sir, if the loss to the ranks 
of Indian nationalists is great, the loss to Indian journalism is absolutely 
irreparable. Sir. I desire to support, on behalf of mv Party, the sugges- 
tion that has fallen from the Honourable the Leader of the House that a 
message of condolence should be sent to the relatives of the deceased on 
behalf of this House. 

Raja Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar (Taniore cum Trichinopolv : Non- 
Muhammadan Rural): Sir, I had known Mr. Rangaswami Ivengar for a 
very very long time now. Certainly from the time when he was the 
Editor of the Tamil newspaper, Swadcshamiiran , lie had raised the level 
of vernacular newspapers in Madras to a very great extent, so much so 
that they do not today lag behind any of the best Indian edited English 
newspaper, and that in Madras being the Hhidu itself. Sir, after the late 
Mr. Kasturiranga Ivengar bought the Hindu , he raised the level of that 
paper even higher than what my friend, the late Subramanya Aiyer did. 
After him the versatile Rangaswami, son of the late Diwan Bahadur Srini- 
vasa Iyengar, kept up the tradition of the Hindu which the late Mr. Ranga- 
swami Iyengar had still further raised. Everybody in Southern India 
knew Mr. Rangaswami Ivengar very well, and, to us, the landholders of 
the Madras Presidency, his loss is irreparable, because he had studied that 
subject in a way that very few persons had and his help both in his 
newspapers and as a chairman of meetings occasionally held was always 
valuable. It is a great pity that at this juncture, when we are spending 
all our energies to induce the Government to give us some sort of relief, 
1118 invaluable aid has been lost to us. But, Sir, that is God’s will and 
His will be done. I entirely associate myself with what my Honourable 
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friend, the Leader of the House, said both as to his capacity, character 
and attainments and also with the request that he made that you would 
kindly send a message of condolence from this House to his relatives. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour (Central Provinces Hindi Divisions: Non-Muham- 
madan) . Sir, the untimely death of Mr. Rangaswami Iyengar will create 
a void in the ranks of journalism as it will create a void in the small 
rank of politicians who have been urging for a long time past for con- 
stitutional progress in this country. Not many months ago, I had the 
privilege ot silting by Ins side in another place fashioning the future 
Constitution of this country, and those who wore his colleagues will bear 
testimony to the fact that amongst the members of the Indian Delegation 
there was none who excelled him in his indefatigable industry and in the 
mastery of facts which he brought to bear upon the deliberations of the 
Joint Select Committee. When at last he decided to retire from his work 
on tha , Committee, the members of the Delegation felt that they had 
suffered a loss of one who had made the cause of India his own personal 
cause and who hud struggled both within and outside the Joint Committee 
for the future reforms of this countr\ winch, T am certain, w ill be very 
largely influenced by his skilful and adroit advocacy on that body. Sir, 
I knew Mr. Rangaswami Iyengar occupying the Opposition Benches in 
the second Assembly and I remember the skill and care and, indeed, the 
moderation with which he used to present the case of his Party to the 
Government. Mr. Rangaswami Iyengar was popular with the occupants 
of the Treasury Benches by possessing the qualities to which the Honour- 
ab ] e the Leader of the House has so aptly alluded. As a friend, his loss 
will be mourned by a wide circle of his compatriots throughout the length 
and breadth of this country. As a Member of the Assembly, we mourn 
his loss todav, as a journalist, his loss is irreparable as he had been* 
occupying the Editorial Chair of that great newspaper, the Hindu of 
Madras. Sir, I associate myself with all that has fallen from the lips 
of the Honourable the Leader of the House and other previous speakers. 

Mr. F. E. James (Madras: European): Sir, mv Leader, Sir Leslie 
Hudson, lias generously permitted me to speak on this occasion on behalf 
of the European Group as T enjoyed for many years the personal friend- 
ship of Mr. Rangaswami Iyengar. In fact his friendship was one of the 
first privileges which T received when l first came to this country and 
that friendship has continued undiminished through all the stormy years 
of the past decade until his death. Reference has been made to his work 
hr the General Secretary of the Indian National Congress, to his work as* 
Secretary of the Swara] Party in this House and to his work in London* 
at the Round Table Conference and at the Joint Select Committee. He* 
'Gras frail in body, and anyone who met him could not but realise that 
there was within him a consuming and burning fire which kept him striving* 
cettfcefessly in spite of increasing ill-health. He was & nationalist in the 
beAt sense of the word'. He believed tremendously in his Country's> 
destiny, not for itself, but m the destiny of India on a world stage; 
Reference has also been made to hi^ work as a journalist. I believe it is 
jargelv due to his work tluu fhe Il : ndn has h^en raised to the position of 
one of the most outstanding Journals in India. His own articles, which 
one reads with avidity, reveal a wide culture, a jolished style and an 
eloquent advoe^e^ which gu* e them a tremendous influence over public? 
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opinion in this country. I doubt whether there is any journalist in India 
who, through his own leading articles, has exercised such a wide and far- 
reaching influence upon public opinion. Sir, men come and men go. Some 
leave the world a richer place and some leave the world a poorer place. 
Mr. Eangaswami Iyengar left India immeasurably richer by his life and 
work although we feel his loss today. I desire to pay this tribute on behalf . 
of my European colleagues and to join in the wish that our sympathies 
should be sent to his relatives. 

Mr. Vidya Sagar Pandya (Madras: Indian Commerce): Sir, before I 
left Madras last, 1 went to see Mr. Eangaswami Iyengar. He was lying 
on his sick bed not doing well. He had some trouble in the stomach and 
his condition appeared rather serious. The doctors would not allow people 
to see the patient, hut as he insisted on seeing me, I was allowed to see 
him. I cheered him up, but still he felt that his end was near. I never 
thought that his end was so near and we, his friends, expected that he 
would recover and he would still be of service to his country. But God 
willed otherwise. In this House, probably with the exception of the 
Honourable Eaja Bahadur Krishnamacliariar, I can claim the longest 
period of friendship witli him. I met him first in 1907 when I went,, to 
Madras in connection with the first banking institution with which I was 
connected. At that time the Hindu was being conducted by his uncle, 
the late Mr. Kasturiranga Iyengar and, as the Eaja Bahadur has said, 
the Hindu had a chequered career till it was taken up by the late 
Mr. Kasturiranga Iyengar, and, after the said demise of Mr. Kasturiranga 
Iyengar, we felt whether it would be possible to maintain the standard of 
that journal to that high level and foremost position to which the late 
Mr. Kasturiranga Iyengar had brought it to But I might say that he 
maintained the high standard of the newspaper and conducted it with that 
ability and with that zeal and with that patriotism, and it still holds the 
first and foremost place among the daily newspapers in Tndia. You know, 
Sir, in these days of Press Laws and repression, it is a very difficult task 
for a newspaper editor to do his duty and place the public point of view 
freely and properly, but the late Mr. Eangaswami Iyengar fought the 
battle of his country most fearlessly and he never missed an opportunity 
of criticising the Government wdienever an occasion arose. lie was a 
gentleman who was quite prepared to help the Government when they 
were in the right and, at the same time, when he felt, that Government 
were not doing their duty properly to the country, he came forward and 
fearlessly opposed the Government and laid the case of the country in 
such a forcible manner that the Government had to admit that the way 
in which he had put the case could not be improved upon. To me, it is a 
great personal loss, a loss of a good and devoted friend and one who was 
always very kind to me. His death is a loss to the Madras Presidency 
at a time when his services were needed most. Amongst the present day 
Madrasis, I think he had put the largest service to the country in our 
Presidency and, as a strong nationalist, as a strong Swarajist, and, as a 
Member of this Assembly, he did yeoman and valuable servicq to the 
country, and it will be a long time before we could find another person 
Ijo replace him. We know he was a great authority on constitutional 
matters and he had made a special study of financial subjects. He was 
one of the finest writers on financial topics 'and he took a good deal of 
interest in the industrial and commercial development of the country. 
The Hindu is one of the few newspapers which takes interest not onlv in 
fitfae political side of the country, but also from the economic side and, I 
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am sure, the Honourable the Fiannce Member will agree with me when I 
say that the late Mr. Rangaswami Iyengar was one of the few sound! 
financial writers who understood his subject well and laid the Indian 
point of view in such a clear and lucid mannei that we could not find 
many others to do the same. Already the previous speakers have spoken* 
about liis quality of head and heart and 1 do not want to take up any 
more time of the House, but 1 must say this much that, so far as Indian 
journalism is concerned, the late Mr. Rangasw T ami Iyengar had done a 
great deal for it both as Editor of the English newspaper, the Hindu , the 
leading newspaper of India, as well as to the vernacular journalism. He 
was the proprietor of the Sicadeshamitran, the oldest and leading Tamil 
vernacular journal in the Madras Presidency. After Mr. G. Subramanya 
Aiyar died, it was felt that vernacular journalism in our Presidency would 
not flourish; but it was the indomitable energy and capacity of Mr. Ranga- 
swami Iyengar and his colleagues that they brought the 
Swadezhamitran to its present leading position. And under his lead, 
a number of other vernacular newspapers have sprung up, with the result 
that the general public, who do not know English, are now being educated 
in matters which vitally affect them. Sir, I am very sorry for his loss, both 
as a personal loss and as a loss to the Madras Presidency and India generally, 
and I associate myself with w hat lias been already said about him by others 
who have spoken before me. 

Mr. N. M. Dumasia (Bombay City: Non-Muhammadan Urban): Sir, by 
the death of Mr. Rangasw'ami Iyengar, not only journalism, 
12 noon ' l)U ( whole country has suffered a great loss. Tie was not 
only a great journalist, but a great patriot. ITe raised the tone of the 
vernacular press and he set a noble example of the best traditions of 
journalism throughout the country. Tt may be truly said of him that he 
would have made his mark as a journalist in any country in the world. He 
made the Hindu a great paper and a great institution. He regarded journal- 
ism not as a profession, but as a public duty and as an institution for service 
to the country and humanity. ITe set an example of sacrifice and service 
throughout the country. TIis loss is irreparable not only to journalism, 
but to the country which needed very sorely level-headed men like 
Mr. Rangasw r ami Iyengar at this critical juncture in the country's history. 
He was full of common sense and what struck us most in liis writings 
was the moderation and sobriety of his views. The secret of his success 
was his simplicity and sincerity. Ho stood for constructive policy, peace 
and unity in the country. I had the privilege of being associated with him in 
the second Assembly and what struck us about this man was his self- 
effacement. Tie worked for the cause and his devotion to the cause which 
he 'espoused w r as intense and the success of the Swaraj Party was in a great- 
measure due to him. He was the right hand man of Pandit Motilal Nehru. 
As Mr. Neogy has said, ho was the power behind the throne. Ho was a 
conscientious worker. Today the country is poorer by the loss of a 
brilliant journalist and a patriot devoted to the cause of his country. Sir, 
I beg to associate myself with this motion. 

Mr. R. S. Sarma (Nominated Non-Official) : 'Sir, as a Member of the 
Assembly belonging to the profession of which the late Mr. Rangaswami 
Iyengar was such a distinguished and brilliant ornament, I take thia 
opportunity of associating my self with the sentiments of sorrow and re- 
gret expressed on the floor of the House this morning. My regret is all 
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the greater, because of the fact that he came from my own district, was 
a close personal friend of mine and a colleague and comrade in arms in 
my profession. Sir, it is a sad and melancholy coincidence that these* 
references to a great journalist on his demise are made on the same day 
when we are discussing a measure to forge some new’ fetters for the 
press. And may I not say this that, if the members of my profession 
had only followed the illustrious example he has set of decent journalism, 
there would never have been any justification or need for such a measure. 
Therefore, it as all the more important, Sir, that the members of my 
profession should take n leaf out of his book and follow the illustrious 
example he has set. The Hindu is a nationalist paper and, for all intents 
and purposes, it is an extremist paper. But, even in spite of that politics, 
it has earned the goodwill and confidence of even officials; and I may 
say that even Viceroys like Lord Reading and Lord Chelmsford and others 
have spoken to me very often in what high regard they had held the 
Hindu. It was not because it was lacking in patriotism or in extremist 
politics, but because the editor displayed in his articles those qualities 
of concord, sobriety, moderation and lack of malice to which the Leader 
of the House made so pointed a reference this morning. And, Sir, what* 
better tribute can we juornalists pay to his memory today than take a 
firm resolve that, in the conduct of the papers under our charge, we 
shall place before ourselves his high and inspiring ideal and conform to 
those higli standards of morality, decency and integrity in journalism 
which he himself set as an example for journalists in this country? 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Ohettv) : I wish to 
associate the Chair with all that has been said about our late colleague, 
Rangaswami Iyengar. My association with the tribute that has been 
paid to his memory from various sections of the House cannot either be 
conventional or formal; for with just a few Members of this House I can 
claim the most intimate aequointence both in public and private with our 
late colleague, Rangaswami Iyengar. As a journalist and as a politician, 
Rangaswami was a real national asset, and today the nation is poorer 
for his death. He was, like most public men in this country, a fearless 
and relentless critic of the administration; but the remarkable thing 
about his criticism was that it was not merely of the negative and 
destructive kind which led one nowhere. His mind always w r orkcd in 
constructive channels of thought and, both on the floor of this House 
and outside, his contributions to the studv of various public questions 
have resulted in something really constructive and useful. He combined 
in a remarkable degree sobriety of judgment with a 'grasp of the details 
of public administration and public questions. Many Honourable Mem- 
bers may still remember the quiet unassuming work that he did on the 
floor of this House as an honoured Member for over four years. During 
that period I had the privilege of the closest association and co-operation 
with him, for during that period he was the Secretary of the primary Oppo- 
sition Party, the Swaraj Party, and I happened to be the Chief Whip of 
that Party. In that capacity, we came into the most intimate contact. 
When, in after years, the history of political development in this country 
comes to be written, it will be realised that in those stormy days if, in spite 
of the programme which that great political Party set before itself, it 
directed its actions towards constructive channels, it was in no small 
degree due to the great and sober influence which Rangaswami Iyengar 
exerted on the affairs of the Swaraj Party. What made him such a 
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lovable personality was the fact that, though lie was the author of many 
brilliant ideas find plans, he always kept his personality in the back- 
ground and worked for the cause which he had near his heart. His 
death has left us poorer, has left the nation poorer. In the world of 
journalism, he has set a very high standard of morality and integrity; 
and to the public men he set in his life an example of how sober judg- 
ment and mature study of public* questions will enable a public man to 
contribute something useful in the solution of the problems with which 
we are faced. It will be rav duty to convey to Mrs. Eangaswami the 
hoart-telt condolences of his colleagues and friends at the serious loss 
that this House and the country have suffered in his untimely death. 


THE INDIAN MEDICAL COUNCIL (AMENDMENT) BILL. 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai (Secretary, Department of Education, Health and 
Lands) : Sir, I move for leave to introduce a Bill to amend the Indian 
Medical Council Act. 1938, for a certain purpose. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chettv) : The ques- 
tion is : 

“That leave he granted to introduce a Bill to amend the Indian Medical Council 
Act, 1933, for a certain purpose.* * 

The motion was adopted. 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: Sir, I introduce the Bill. 


THE INDIAN TATUFF (TEXTILE PROTECTION) AMENDMENT 

BILL 

The Honourable Joseph Shore (Member for Commerce and Railways) : 
Sir, I move for leave to introduce a Bill further to amend the Indian 
Tariff Act, 1894, for certain purposes 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chettv) : Motion 
moved • 

“That leave be granted to irtroduce a Bill further to amend the Indian Tariff 
•Act, 1894, for certain purposes.” 

i 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad (United Provinces Southern Divisions : Muham- 
madan Rural) : Sir, I do not want to raise any discussion on this Bill, 
but 1 want, with vour permission, to ask two questions if the Honourable 
Member will be pleased to answer them. The first is that I notice that 
there are certain items which are common in this and in the old Tariff 
Bill which is under discussion and the incidence of taxation is different; 
what will be the position tomorrow? Will the taxation be according to 
the old tariff or according to ihe new tariff? The second question is, what 
is the reason why this Bill is not presented to us along with the Finance 
Hill and why is it separated from the Finance Bill? 
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The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: Sir, I should have thought that 

my Honourable friend would have been able to furnish a rcplv to both 
these questions himself. As regards the first point which he has raised, 
I think he will remember that a clause in the Bill which was introduced 
last December made the duties specified in that Bill leviable immediately. 
Those duties will continue for the present to be levied until they are 
actually repealed or substituted bv anything that may be passed in the 
present Bill. That is the first .point. Secondly, mv Honourable friend 
wan*s to know why this measure is not being introduced as part of the 
general Finance Bill. The reply to that is quite simple : it is because 
this is primarily a measure of protection, and "as a measure of protection, 
it must be brought up separately before this House for discussion. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : The ques- 
tion is : 

“That leave he granted to introduce a Bill fuither to amend the Indian Tariff 
Act, 1894, for certain purposes.” 

The motion was adopted. 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: Sir, I introduce the Bill. 


THE INDIAN STATES (PROTECTION) BILL. 

Mr. President (The Honourable iSir Shanmukham Chett>): The House 
will now resume consideration of the Indian States (Protection) Bill. 

Raja Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar (Tanjore cum Trichinopoly : Non- 
Muliammadan Rural): Sir, on the last occasion, when we were discussing 
this Bill, I drew the attention of this House to the drastic provisions of 
clause 6 by which a person or body of persons in British India might be 
restricted by an order of the District Magistrate upon summons served 
under the provisions of the Criminal Procedure Code, if in his opinion, 
such direction was likely to prevent or tended to prevent interference 
with tlie Administration of a State in India or danger to human life or 
safety or a disturbance of the public tranquillity or a riot or an affray 
within the said State. These provisions are quite drastic, as has been 
pointed out by a number of officials to whom the Bil] was referred. 
What I really cannot understand is how a man remaining in British India 
can interfere with the administration of an Indian State and how an 
order like this could prevent him from doing so. This order may be 
passed even ex parte , and the person who is aggrieved by it may move 
that the District Magistrate or the Presidency Magistrate may reconsider 
the order. We know the way in which the security sections are being 
administered under the Criminal Procedure Code; and although such a 
provision is provided, it very rarely happens that an order once passed 
is disturbed. So far as I can see, there is no provision in this Bill for 
an appeal either in this clause or in the clause which allows security 
to be demanded from newspapers. Very nearly it comes to the old slogan 
that was repeated when the Rowlat Act was passed, na vakeel, na dale ?! , 
na appeal. I submit, that is a matter which requires close consideration 
in Select Committee. In fact, if you read the opinions, most of the 
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objections are directed to the provisions of clauses 4 and 6; and I do 
hope that Honourable Members who will go to the Select Committee 
will bring their minds to bear upon these two clauses very carefully and 
very closely and not give powers which are more than what would be 
absolutely necessary for the protection of the princes. 

Sir, I should be very sorry to consider, especially because it would 
be a great misfortune if it was a fact, that a large body of princes should 
be protected by means of these drastic provisions. If there was no trouble t 
if a prince lias been administering his State in a fairly good manner — 
because you can never satisfy the whole of liis subjects — then all these 
directions are unnecessary; and I cannot believe that there has been a 
general or even a large demand that such provisions should be enacted 
by the Legislature. 

I have now finished what I had to say with reference to the principles 
of the Bill so far as they ought to be considered by the Select Committee. 
There is only another point which, I .am sorry that, in the numerous 
volley of points of order that was raised the other day, I entirely lost 
sight of, and that is the constitutional position of the subjects of an 
Indian State. It has been seen from the time that the question of 
reforms came to the fore and to a certain extent even before, that there 
is a tendency to treat the subjects of Indian States as if they were a 
separate entity apart from the princes. That constitutionally is not the 
correct position. So far as the ouiside public is concerned, so far a s the 
outside Governments arc concerned, the State and it s subjects form one 
entity, and that is proved by the fact that, for instance, where they 
appoint delegates to these \arious international institutions, it is only 
the Government that is asked to make the nomination; and, in view of 
the fact that most of these Governments are of self-governing countries, 
the delegates and representatives chosen really represent the nation of 
which the Government forms a part. It may be that under the peculiar 
circumstances of the Indian Government and of the Indian States, the 
persons who are sent as representatives are not liked and are not said 
to be fully representative of the people of those countries; but that in 
no way detracts from the constitutional position that the princes and 
the people are one entity and they could not be separated. 

Now, Sir, my highest authority is the Beport of the All-Parties 
Conference which w r as drafted by distinguished lawyers like Sir Tej 
Bahadur Sapru and others and it is this position that they have confirmed 
there. Consequently, there can be no doubt about it. If that position 
t is correct, it is a pity that conferences of Indian State subjects are 
being held all over the country, — if those gentlemen will pardon me — guided 
by persons who do not know anything about the inner working of the 
States, who have simply heard stories of these princes with the one 
object of levelling criticisms against the princes and their administration 
which, I am afraid, would only result in alienating* the subjects from the 
princes themselves. Sir, it is absolutely dangerous both to the interests 
of the subjects as well as the princes, because, after all, it is a domestic 
quarrel.. Some time such quarrels may be made up, and then what is 
the position of these genilem.n who interfere with these domestic 
quarrels? I am very glad that my friend, Mir. Natarajan, in the conclud- 
ing address that he delivered yesterday to the conference asked, these 
gentlemen to be very moderate, because, Sir, the mentality which these 
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gentlemen carry and which has been pointedly brought to our notice 
by the sentiments contained in a certain pamphlet which has been placed 
in my hands are somewhat extraordinary. This is what is stated here: 

“It is necessary for the people of the Indian Slates to concentrate their energies 
in the first place to obtain an unambiguous and well defined declaration of equality 
from the British Government clearly stating that there can be no treaty, proclama- 
tion or any other engagement which would pledge the British Government to help the- 
chiefs ia the maintenance of any form of rule contrary to the declared wishes of their 
people, and the people are free to assert and enforce their right to arrange their 
Government in any manner they please, and in doing so will resort to any means not 
excluding violence which they can organize and use effectively.*' 

This will certainly include the right to rebel and depose a chief and 
proclaim a republic or to put anybody on the Gaddi whom they consider 
tit. Madness cannot go any further. You do not want a declaration 
from the British Government to rebel. If you are to murder a chief, 
if you are to depose him, you do not want the permission of the British 
Government to do that. .Surely it is absurd to place ideas of this sort 
before unsophisticated people, and you can very easily imagine the result 
so rptly put by Shakespeare in the mouth of Mark Antony: 

“Now mischief thou art set on foot, 

Take what course thou will.** 

I would, therefore, advise those State subjects to be patient, to be* 
moderate and try to make up with their chiefs, and, lastly, I would 
appeal to the Honourable the Home Member, in the discussions in the 
Select Committee, to place the fullest materials he has in his possession 
before the members, because, Sir, after all, trust begets trust, and we 
are here not to obstruct and delay the proposals of the Government at 
every stage, but wo are quite prepared to offer our sincere and reasoned 
co-operation upon materials which they may have in their possession, 
but which when they want our vote, I respectfully submit, they ought 
to place before us relying upon us in full. 

Mr. N. M. Dumasia (Bombay City : Non-Muhammadan Urban) : Sir, 
a fe\. days ago, T happened to read an interesting volume on “Indian 
Lidia* by Colonel Waddington, a former principal of the Rajkumar 
College at Rajkot, and afterwards for a number of years Principal of the 
Mayo College at Ajmere. It is prefaced by Sir Claude Hill, — at one time 
a Member of the Executive Council of H. E. the Viceroy — who had gained 
unique experience of the condition of Indian States as a political officer 
in Kathiawar and Rajputana. No one can read that interesting volume 
without being thrilled bv the glorious deeds of rulers of Aryan India, or 
moved by the glories of Rajasthan immortalized bv Colonel Tod in his 
classic work. Both Colonel Waddington and Sir Claude Hill write with, 
an intimate knowledge of the subject and the author of “Indian India** pays 
a just tribute to the spirit of progress and patriotism of his former pupils 
now ruling princes in some of the most enlightened States — who are' 
engaged in shaping the future political destiny of India in cordial co- 
operation with statesmen in British India. That book contains a power- 
ful plea for the protection and preservation of Rajasthan for which 
Colonel Tod in his dedication to King William IV most fervently prayed. 
The heroic deeds of Ramchandraji and Krishna and chivalrous sacrifices 
of their illustrious descendants as recited in the. great Indian epic, the 
Mahabharata, have not only appealed to Indians, but to Europeans ancl 
especially to Englishmen. But when we find attempts made by our 
own countrymen to pull down and destroy Rajasthan, the pride of the 
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prouc: Aryans, we cannot but feel humiliated. The preservation and pro- 
tection of that great Order which has been venerated in this country for 
innumerable centuries should be an article of faith with every Indian. 

I feel considerable sympathy with those Members. w f ho, actuated by 
the ideals of liberty-loving British, offer honest opposition to this Bill. 
But J am sure that it, instead of relying on the reports of so-called subjects 
of Indian States, they visited some of the Indian States against which 
venomous attacks are levelled, and studied for themselves the conditions, 
they would find remarkable progress and contentment in these States. I 
have no hesitation in asserting that, after a dispassionate study of the 
prevailing conditions, they w r ould come to the conclusion that a pernicious 
propaganda of lies, and a campaign of calumny are carried on, not for the 
introduction of reforms, but for the destruction of the States and implant- 
ing of the critics of the States in place of their rulers. Perfection is not 
to be found in this voild, and nobody claims that there is perfection in all 
these States. The rulers are after all human beings and liable to err, but 
the monopoly of wisdom is not centered in the critics of the States. These 
rulers are described as monsters in human garments, and fanatic appeals 
are made to ignorant people to make short shrift of them, 

Mr. B. D afl (Orissa Division: Non-Muhammadan): The rulers will 
Hush lo hoar these complaints. 

Mr. N. M. Dumasia: Thank you very much, Mr. Das. A vast 
quantity of venomous and revolutionary literature imported into the 
States emanates from British India, of which my friend, Mr. B. Das, is 
entirely ignorant. For a long time past, a campaign of calumny has 
been waged against the princes of Kathiawar and Rajputana, the hymn 
of lulled is poured into the cars of the people wdio are incited to dethrone 
the rulers, and insinuating suggestions i*re made even to behead them by 
hinting darkly that the Fiiiglish once executed their King. This persistent 
vilification of the rulers, and the campaign of lies that is relentlessly 
pursued by the enemies of the States are bound to produce a crop of 
anarchy and umest unless it is effectively checked. The danger does not 
spring from within; it comes from without, and is waged by so-called 
subjects of Indian States. Most of them have as much to do with 
Indian States as the man in the moon. They have no connection with 
tin States except that they or their forefathers were born there, or that they 
owed the.r existence tr the generosity of the States. They pay no taxes. 
They have no stake in the States. They have practically become subjects of 
British India, their activities against the States arc directed from British 
India, and they are encouraged in their relentless war upon the States by 
the fact that there is no effective law to check their activities. The 
Government of India have so far failed to protect the princes whose critics 
‘have the audacity to insinuate that they would make short shrift of all 
•the princes, whom they describe as “ parasites”, “black sheep”, etc., if 
the Government of India did not protect them. The failure of the 
Princes* Protection Act now on the Statute-book to protect the princes 
•has Encouraged outsiders to carry on a subversive movement in the 
^States Its procedure has been found cumbersome and its remedies 
• Ineffective. In fact, instead of affording protection, it has only helped 
.’fche enemies of the States, who now know that they can be brought to 
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book only by a lengthy and difficult and costly litigation. The prince®- 
have tolerated with patience the abuse and insults showered upon them; 
they have treated them with the contempt they deserved. Emboldened 
by that dignified forbearance, these professional agitators, who have no* 
legitimate concern with the States, are doing their best to introduce the 
worst features of the Civil Disobedience Movement and to rouse passion 
and prejudice in the loyal subjects of the States against all constituted 
authority. Even Mr. Gandhi recognised this danger, for, in July, 1931, 
be wrote an article deprecating Satyagraha in Indian States and suggest- 
ing the reform of administration in the Indian States by respectful, 
constitutional methods and ‘‘constructive work’* regarding khadi and 
diarkhn, the removal of untouohnbiMty and communal unity. Mr. Gandhi 
in the course of a speech at Morvi urged the need for co-operation 
between the princes and the people and consi motive w r ork in the States, 
lie said that ihe self-imposed restriction laid down in the Porbander 
session last year against the criticism of individual States was not an 
impediment in ihe way of their progress, but, on the contrary, gave the 
people enough opportunities for real work. But these self-styled 
representatives of the States’ peoples do not want reforms, for they have 
suggested none. They want to wipe out these Indian States. They 
create trouble in the States, not with a view to introducing reforms, but 
to uproot the whole order of princes. The effects of their teachings are 
hound to stir up trouble which it will be difficult to control, once it has 
instilled poison in the minds of the people. When a lie is repeated 
several times, and it is not countered, it passes as truth. 

In an article, I wrote in the Times of India , in August, 1931, I raised 
a warning against plots hatched in British Tndia, and pointed out that 
th^ States were in great danger of destruction. In that article I 
emphasised the point that there w’as a real danger of the spread of 
Bolshevism or Communism through the inactiviiv of the Government to 
protect the princes and pointed out that, even if Mr. Gandhi returned 
fr< m England with a Constitution, it w r ould be difficult to prevent the 
onrush of Communism once it got a fair start. "From my long experience 
as a journalist, T can confident! v sav that even the most stringent law 
will not affect an honest critic of Indian States from criticising autocratic 
methods of the rulers. One can point out abuses in the States, suggest 
reforms and advocate the introduction of representative institutions in 
place of personal rule, without in any wav being affected by law which is 
directed against interested and unscrupulous agitators who take shelter 
in British Tndia at a safe distance from the States against whom their 
sinister attacks and destructive energies are directed. In a dispassionate 
article upholding the best traditions of liberty of the Press, even The 
National Call of Delhi docs not deny that a certain type of news sheets 
exist which resort to a most despicable form of extortion, not only 
perhaps from Indian princes, but even from private individuals. It is the 
duty of journalists in India to speak out now dissociating themselves from 
the gang of designing agitators tvho live by mud-slinging against the- 
princes. By supporting the * ‘black-sheep' * of the profession, nationalist 
newspapers are giving a handle to the enemies of Tndia to say that we 
cannot differentiate between libertv and license. This measure, if it were 
intended to stifle expression of public opinion and strong but fair criticism 
of States, some of which at times stand in need of correction, I would 
hav e opposed it tooth and nail, blit 1 hs the Hdttonbable the Home Member* 
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has pointed out, the Bill is not intended to restrict the legitimate powers 
of I he Press, ft is not against criticism, mild or violent, that the princes 
desire protection. They want protection against subversive movements 
directed against the Slates from British India by propaganda, through 
leaflets and e\tivniisl newspapers, whose business is to create mischief 
and trouble as they live and thrive on tTieir mischievous activities. These 
agitators are neither leaders nor responsible persons, but professional 
propagandists on the look out for personal gain through disturbances in 
the States. His Highness the Maharaja of Bikaner, who has thrown the 
weight of his influence for the advancement of British India, has pleaded 
for "Federation with honour, safety and integrity", but a handful of 
agitators, claiming to speak on behalf of 80 millions of States* subjects, 
are determined that there should be no honour, no safety and no integrity 
so far as Indim States are concerned. These agitators" have made no 
contribution to the welfare of the States people, and all the troubles are 
created by these agitators who have created nothing else. 

I have great respect for those gentlemen, who have presided at the 
meetings of what are called All-India States* People’s Conferences. The 
Conference held in Bombay, in May, 1927, was presided by that able 
* id conscientious publicist, Mr. C. Y. Chintamani. He frankly admitted 
that he did not possess much experience of the Indian States and that 
his brief study of their problems was comparatively recent. Lack of 
knowledge of the States did not prevent even Mr. Chintamani from making 
some sweeping statements. He examined the problems not from the 
point of view of the States, but from the standpoint of British Indian 
subjects. How could lie represent the feelings of the subjects of the 
States when he argued the whole case as an outsider with strong Congress 
leanings? Then, there was another esteemablo gentleman, Mr. Ramchandra 
Rao, who even went in deputation tr England. When asked hv Sir 
Barcourt Butler about his credentials to speak on behalf of the States’ 
people, lie blurted out the truth that he was not the subject of anv 
Indian State, but he represented them, because he was asked to do so 
This is rather unfortunate from the point of view of the States’ peoples, 
because what we want to know is the feeling of the States* people, instead 
of the opinions of British Indian politicians. Mr. Chintamani complained 
bitterly of the way in which the British Government had in the past infringed 
1 he treaty rights of the States, yet he did not hesitate to recommend the 
scrapping of the treaties if certain conditions which he laid down were 
not fulfilled, and he surprised his audience by laying down that if these 
treaties meant the perpetual partitioning of the country, — I do not under- 
stand what he meant by the perpetual partitioning of the country — then 
“‘India first, treaty rights afterwards**. I am sure all Indians will say 
"honour of the country first*' and sanctity of treaty above everything. 
Did not India offer sacrifices to defend the sanctity of treaty with Belgium, 
which precipitated the last world war ? 

I attended a meeting in Bombay convened' some time back in the 
name of the people of Jodhpur to protest against the administration of 
the Jodhpur State. When I went there, I found the doors of the hall 
closed by the conveners of the meeting against the real subjects of the 
State residing in Bombay who mustered strong to expose the hollowness 
6i the agitation against the State. The promoters of the agitation declined 
to admit some representatives, who had come from Jodhpur. These people, 
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however, forced open the gate and intimated their intention to hold a 
meeting condemning the conveners of the meeting who had nothing to 
do with Jodhpur. The conveners were, therefore, forced to elect their 
President and commence proceedings. Neither the President nor the 
speakers belonged to Jodhpur, nor had they ever paid a visit to the State. 
They did not belong even to Rajputana. The real subjects of the Jodhpur 
State broke up the meeting, passed a resolution of confidence in the ruler 
of the Jodhpur State and condemned the conduct of the conveners of the 
meeting. 

On another melancholy occasion, when people of Bombay had met to 
Mjpeal for funds for relieving the distress caused by floods in (lujerat and 
Kathiawar, scurrilous leaflets were distributed at the meeting containing 
vituperative and venomous attacks on a gallant and patriotic prince. Those 
who published and distributed the leaflets had no more to do with the 
State than a Bedouin in Timbuctoo. A Kathiawar State was raided by 
i band of illiterate persons, men and women. They called themselves 
Satyagrahis. Among them were five women, ihree of whom were not out 
of their teens. Among the male Satvagrahis, there were half a dozen 
youths varying in age from 12 to 17 years. They were all illiterate and 
void of any knowledge or understanding of politics. They had absolutely^ 
no interest in the well-being of ilie subjects of the State. In the pro- 
pagandist extreme papers and leaflets circulated broadcast they were 
described as “representatives of different States”, “heroic leaders”, and 
so on, and such misrepresentations create a wrong impression on people 
not in touch with realities. The mischief these self-styled pseudo leaders 
do is out of all proportion to their number or influence. These agitators 
expected lathi cluuges which would have enabled them to feed their extre- 
mist papers with sensational materials for instigating the public against 
the States, but they were disappointed, for, contrary to their expectation, 
there were 1 no lathi charges, hut airost and detention in a w’ell-kept house. 
They were arrested and detained, and when asked, they admitted they 
had nothing to do with the State. A similar gang of persons invaded 
another State with a view to creating trouble. They were sent back, but 
they returned again and again until they were arrested and detained when 
a great agitation was created m Bombay for the detention of these innocent 
hirelings. This sort of agitation has been going on in Kathiawar and 
Rajputana for a long time. It is time these troubles were ended. 

I will not call these agitators names, but the purity of motives of some 
of the leaders of the movement is open to question. There is a State 
in Kathiawar which has long been regarded as a model State. Its ruler 
regards himself as a servant of his people. There is not a single tax in 
the State. The ruler abolished several vexatious taxes. The income of 
his State is 20 lakhs of rupees a year and the income from interests on 
investments is 80 lakhs of rupees, and it is from the interests of these 
investments that the State is run, most of the other revenue being spent 
upon public works and means of communication. A proprietor of a news- 
paper visited the State and asked for assistance of a high State official 
to get the ruler to subscribe to the shares of his paper for one lakh of 
rupees. It was a laudable ambition on his part but the officer replied 
that the business of the ruler was to run the State and not a news- 
paper and showed the door to the representative of the Press. This 
bo annoyed him that, ever since that day, most unfair attacks of a viru- 
lent nature are made against the enlightened ruler and all sorts of abuses 
are showered on the head of this “tyrannical” ruler, who has now 
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headed the list of the earthquake fund by giving the largest individual 
contribution of one lakh of rupees. The prince, along with several other 
rulers, was forced to ban the paper in his State and thus incur the wrath 
of the mighty publicist. 

The States desire unity with India. They desire to make India res- 
pected as a nation among the civilised people of the world. They want 
to make India a dominant partner in the Empire. They have declared 
for Federation with safeguards. In spite of warnings, they have declared 
that they will not allow the cause of British India to suffer. They have 
made a beginning of responsible rule in their States suited to the times, 
emironments and capacity of their peoples. They can make a beginning; 
they cannot force the pace. (Mr. N. M. Joshi laughed.) My friend, Mr. 
Joshi, who is a regular reader of the Servant of India , that excellent 
journal in which all these things are contained, now shows ignorance of the 
subject. The princes have shown their sympathy wbh the growing aspira* 
tions of India. In fact, the people in British India regard rulers like 
Maharajas of Baroda, Bhopal and others as nationalist patriotic princes. 
What then ails the critics of the States? They want to make a clean 
sweep of the princes, to assume the reins of Government in their own 
hands, to get the control of power and purse in their own charge, and 
to do what they like with their dupes, the innocent people of India in the 
ordering of whose lives they have no legitimate interest. 

Sir, this morning I got a very expensive card printed with gold borders. 
It says: 

“Princes Protection Bill means Death Wanant for States subjects. Oppose this. 
Bill and serve humanity. The Jliytmtt , Delhi.” 

The Riyanat of Delhi is an admirable paper. In November, 1928, it 
published an article entitled “Purity of Descent of the Ruling Princes*'. 

I will read an extract from it, which will show the admirable qualities 
of the conductors of this paper. It reads: 

“Tt is a general complaint of the subjects of Indian States that the ruling princes 
of States of today are not so pious, generous, just, good hearted, brave and dutious 
as \.as the ease m the past But these people do not know that a majority of the 
ruhng ponces of the present generation are by blood descendants of low and mean 
persons such as washermen, water-carriers, barbers, etc., and they have either been 
purchased from their real parents on account of childlessness or have been brought 
forth by the Maharames and Begums by means of Neog (adultery) owing to the 
impotency of the ruling princes. The result is, that among the existing princes there 
are some who have the mentality of washermen, water-carriers and barbers.” 

* Sir, I am ashamed to read any further. This is the paper which today 
asks you to kill the Indian Princes (Protection) Bill. 

1 fir. Gaya Prasad Singh (Muzaffarpur cum Champaran: Non-Muham- 
madan): I do not want to interrupt the Honourable Member, but can 
he say whether, under the provisions of the Bill, it stands at present, 
writing like this can be prohibited? 

Mr. N. M. Dumasia: It will be for the Honourable the Law Member 
to reply to that question. I will not read further. It is shocking that 
one of our own countrymen, especially a journalist who tries to instruct 
ns in the ethics of journalism, should dare to write such abominable thing* 
“What I hate related today is from my personal experience. 1 have visited 
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every State in Kathiawar and Rajputana. I have attended many meetings, 
and I have found out that those people who call themselves Indian State 
subjects are only professional propagandists in British India who thrive on 
this propaganda. As I have said, the Indian princes are not free from faults. 
But in this twentieth century they have become alive to their respon- 
sibilities, education is abroad, and today the greatest patriots in India 
are some of the Indian princes. With these remarks, Sir, I support the 
motion for the committal 6f the Bill to the Select Committee. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: Sir, I do not want to make any lengthy 
observations at this stage of the Bill, but I should like to subject it to a 
short criticism, so far as the provisions of the Bill as they stand on 
paper go. Before I do so, I should like to associate myself with the very 
laudable desire of the Honourable the Home Member to see that legitimate 
protection is afforded to the princes against malicious attacks and that 
no subversive movements in British India should be allowed to interfere 
with the internal administration of the Indian States. But I should like 
to ask the question as to liow the provisions of the Bill, as they stand, 
would conduce to that result. 

There are, I take it, three main points of principle involved in this 4 
Bill. The first is clause 3 of the Bill which relates to conspiracies against 
Indian States. Now, clause 3 seeks to introduce the wrords “Or the Ad- 
ministration of any State in India’ ’ in section 121A of the Indian Penal 
Code. That section relates to a conspiracy to commit offences punishable 
under section 121. Section 121 relates to “waging war or attempting to 
wage war or abetting the waging of war against the Queen”. Now, sec- 
tion 121 has reference to the constitutional position of a British subiect 
vis-a-vix the Queen of England, who is flu* Sovereign of British India. 

T should like to know v’hether it is intended that British Indian subjects 
who owe no allegiance to any Indian State or to anv prince of an Indian 
State should be placed on the same footing as their relationship with the 
Crown of Kn gland involves. 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig (Home Member): I do not want to 
interrupt the Honourable Member, but this was a point taken in the debate 
in September and T then pointed out that what is provided by this clause 
is in respect of conspiracies to overawe by menus of criminal force or the 
show of criminal force the Government of India or anv Local Government, 
and then wo propose to add the words “or the Administration of any State 
in India” That is the offence. “Conspiracy to overawe by means of 
criminal force or the show of criminal force the Administration of any 
State in India”. It has nothing to do with allegiance. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: What I w r as asking is, is the Honourable 
Member so sure that he will be able to accomplish the object which he 
has in view r merelv bv the insertion of these few words, “or the Adminis- 
tration of anv State in India”? Now, “Government established by law” 
lias been defined in the Indian Penal Code. “The Administration of ahy 
State in India” has not been defined, so far as I know in any enactment, 
not even in the Bill before us. Then the question arises: “What is tho 
Administration of any Indian State”? Is it a sort .of autocratic Adminis- 
tration which prevails in many of the States, or is it any other form of 
Government which may be established in the near future ? I would sub- 
mit that the proper course for the Honourable the Home Member is to 
bring forward a self-contained Bill, if he thinks it necessary to do so, and 
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not to insert these expressions in the section of the existing Penal Code 
which is meant for a different purpose. Now, what is the exact relationship 
of a British Indian subject to the Sovereign? It is a relationship based 
on loyalty and allegiance. The same sort of relationship does not exist 
between any inhabitant of British India and the prince of any Indian 
State. Therefore, the mere insertion of these expressions in the existing 
Penal Code will not serve the purpose that the Honourable the Home 
Member has in view. The second point of principle contained in this Bill 
is clause 4 which relates to the press. The contention of my Honourable 
friend, the Home Member, in this connection, if T remember aright, w r as 
that a fair comment on the Administration of an Indian State is protected 
under the provisions of the existing enactment, — 1 mean the Press Act of 
1932 and the Press Act of 1931, — but, as was pointed out, a mere enu- 
meration of some of the acts done in or of the incidents of an Indian State 
would be tantamount to exciting disaffection against the State. Now', how 
is such a statement to be protected ? My Honourable friend, Mr. Dumasia, 
lias just read out a quotation from a local newspaper. I may at once say 
that 1 thoroughly disapprove of the iaste of the writer in indulging in that 
sort of scurrilous writing, but may 1 ask whether a writing like that can be 
prohibited under the provisions of the Bill as it stands? Clause 4 of the 
Bill, ns it is, related to the “Administration established in any State in 
India" it dot's not l elate to any comment which is directed against the 
person of the prince himself, ft incorporates a clause (/) after clause (/) in 
sub-section (/) of section 4 of the Indian Press (Emergency Powers) Act, 
1932, thus: 

“(/) to hung into hatred or contempt 01 to excite disaffection towards the Adminis- 
tration established in any State m India.” 

But, as I was submitting, “Administration" has not been defined yet. 
Moreover, the hatred or contempt or the exciting of disaffection must he 
towards the Administration, and does not relate to the personality of the 
prince himself. What lias been read out by my friend, Mr. Dumasia, 
relates to the personality of the prince or the generality of princes In this 
•connection T would refer the House to the Indian States (Protection against 
Disaffection) Act, 1922. This Act was passed not by the Legislative 
Assembly at that time: this House rejected that Bill, but it was certified 
by the Governor General. The writing to wilich my friend, Mr. Dumasia, 
referred might have come, if at all, under section 8 of that Act of 1922, 
which runs as follows: 

‘‘Whoexei edits, prints or publishes or is the author of any book, newspaper or other 
document which hnngs or i» intended to bring into hatred or contempt or excites or 
Is intended to excite disaffection towards any prince or chief of a State in India or 
the Government or Administration established in any such State shall be punishable’*. 

and so on. 

Here section 3 refers both to the personality of the prince as w'ell as 
^ pM< io his Administration, and the sort of writing that has been 
read out mav come under this section. May T ask the Govern- 
ment or my Honourable friend, the Political Secretary, ag to why no 
action was taken under that Act? It is stated that the present Act is 
insufficient to accompli^ the purpose. May T ask, if the Government 
disapproved of a writing like that, and, if so, what steps they took under 
the provisions of that Act in protecting the personality of the prince? 
Under section 5 of the Act of 1921, the Court shall proceed to the trial 
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of the offence on the complaint made by or under authority from the 
Governor General in Council. Now, why did not the Governor General- 
m-Council accord his sanction to the prosecution of any offending news- 
paper? I am not referring to this particular writing, 1 would submit 
that the Government of India have themselves failed to give the much 
needed protection to the princes which they now seek to give under the 
provisions of this Bill which is before us. As I understand, since the 
passage of this Act of 1922, only three prosecutions have taken place. 

1 myself pointed out some times back certain writings which at that 
time I described as scurrilous writings relating to the Maharaja of Kashmir. 
They were published in an Anglo-Indian paper, I mean the Statesman; 
but the Government of India ignored them altogether. With what face, 
I ask, can they now come before the House asking for fresh powers when 
the powers which were granted to them have not been properly utilised 
in the past? 

Sir, the third point of principle which is involved in this Bill is that 
contained in clause 5. I should like to read out the important points 
in that clause and show how and to what extent it is likely to achieve 
the object which it has in view. Clause 5 says: 

"When a District Magistrate or Presidency Magistrate is of opinion that there ia 
in his jurisdiction a movement for the promotion of assemblies of persons for the 
purpose of proceeding fiom British India into the territory of a State in India and 
that the entry of such persons into the said territory or their presence therein is 
likely or will tend to cause interference with the Administration of the said State or 
dangei to human life or safety or a disturbance of the public tranquillity or a riot or 
an affray within the said teiritory. he may, by order in writing stating the material 
facts of the case, prohibit within the area specified in the order the assembly of five or 
more persons in furtherance of the said movement.” 


Now, 1 may at the outset sin that 1 am opposed to organised bodies 
of men going from any part of British India within the territory of an 
Indian State with the hostile intentions. But will this clause, which 
I have read out, accomplish this purpose 0 This clause pre-supposes that 
the Magistrate of a particular place must be conversant with the state 
of affairs of the State into which it is intended to take the jatha. Now, 
1 ask, arc appropriate materials to be placed before the District Magistrate 
or is he to be placed in the position in which he was likel\ to know all 
the relevant facts concerning the State into which it is intended to take 
the jatha*'} The ruler of a State in which it is intended to take the 
jatha will probably be the first to resent am interference 1>\ the British 
Indian authorities in getting acquainted with the facts obtaining in that 
State. How' is the District Magistrate. 1 ask, likely to know' whether 
the entry of five Or more persons from any part of British India would he 
likely to result in interference w'ith the administration of the said State, 
or will constitute a danger to human life or safety or a disturbance to the 
public tranquillity in that State or a riot or even an affray within the 
said territory? Is it to bo assumed that under these circumstances, if 
the Magistrate of British Tndia has to exercise his discretion wisely and 
in a proper manner, he should go into the territory of the State concerned 
m order to get acquainted with the facts of the case before lie proceeds 
to issue an order under this clause? Has the Political Department of 
flic Government of India ascertained from the Indian princes, af whose 
instance, this piece of legislation is being piloted, whether they will allow 
our officials to go into the territories of the Indian States to get acquainted 
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with the facts of the case before issuing such orders? What are the 
materials, and who will place the materials before the Magistrate? Indian 
States and their rulers will be the first to resent any interference on the^ 
part of our officials in the form of entry into, or calling for evidence from, 
the State, and getting acquainted with the facts of the Case before the 
Magistrate is called upon to issue an order under this clause. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi (Nominated Non-Official): You oppose this section, 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: What I mean to say is that this section is 
too wide; it is unworkable, lb pre-supposes the acquaintance on the part 
of a Magistrate with the state of affairs obtaining in an Indian State. 
So, what I submit is that if this Will goes to a Select Committee, the 
wide, the vague and the unworkable nature of the powers which are 
intended to be given should be properly looked into before this clause is 
allowed to stand on the Statute-book. 

Mr. G. S. Ranga Iyer (Roliilkund and Kumaon Divisions : Non- 
Muhammadan Rural) : You want if to be clear and comprehensive. 

< 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: Now , interference with the affairs of an 
Indian State is also a vague term. How is the Magistrate in British India 
to come to the conclusion, if, say, the of ur want to go into the territory 

of some State, that we are going to interfere with the affairs of the 

State? It may be a pleasure' trip: it ma) be for the purpose of colled ing 
subscriptions for a particular purpose. Under the clause, as it stands, 
it might amount to an interference in the affairs of an Indian State, in 

any case the Magistrate of the district is not in a position to say whether 

our going into the State is for any unlawful purpose, tor the purpose of 
creating an affray or interfering with the Administration of a State. That 
is my objection to ibis clause as it stands. As T have said, I am quite 
at one with the Government in their desire to enact some measure which 
might put a stop fo the hostile and unlawful eruptions of bodies of men 
from British India into State territories to interfere by force of arms with 
the Administration of that State. But this clause, as it stands, goes 
much beyond that, and it places on our Magistrate a duty which he is 
not in a position properly to discharge. 

There is one thing which T might have said with regard to clause 4 
of this Bill, but which I forgot to mention at that time; I might mention 
it pow. As I stated, I am not reconciled to clause 4 of the Bill as it 
stands, as in my opinion, it is not calculated to serve the purpose which 
the Government have in view, and T am strengthened in my argument 
by what the Commissioner of the Tirhut Division has said on the point. 
This is what he says : 

“Regarding para. 4. and the proposed amendment of the Press Act, I am opposed 
to the amendment. The arguments used by Sir Cowasji Jehangir are cogent and well 
founded, It perfectly true that a mere dispassionate narration of some things still 
done in Native States would mise very profound feeling, and it would be very 
difficult to sav whether this did, or di n not, amount to hatred, contempt, and dis- 
affection. I do not consider the Native States can or should be put on a par with 
British India. Their administration in the majority of cases lags far behind purs. 
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Nor can they be put on a par with Asiatic Allies of the King-Emperor, for the well- 
being ot whose subjects we have in no way made ourselves responsible, and for the 
protection of whose rulers, from the results of mal-administration we are in no way 
bound to interfere.” 

This has been written by the Commissioner of the Tirhut Division 
whom I know personally. He is a British Official belonging to the 
Indian Civil Service. 

Mr. B. Das: Was he not an ecc-Political Agent in Orissa? 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: This opinion is also supported by some other 
official and non-official opinions which are in the papers supplied to us. 
1 should like to refer to some of the observations which have been mode 
by British Administrators in the past with reference to the relationship 
which exists between the Paramount Power and the Indian States as 
also the relationship which ought to subsist between the Indian Stales 
and their subjects. This is what Lord Lytton, in his despatch to the 
Secretary of State for India, prior to the rendition of Mysore in 1882, 
wrote. 

“The British Government now undertakes the duty of piotecting all Native Steves 
m India from external enemies and of preserving internal order by measures necessary 
for securing the people from misgoveriiment and for supporting the lawful authority 
of the Ruler. So also the powers of the British Government to prescribe the forms 
of admiuistiation and to insist that its advice be adopted arc the necessary correlatives 
of the admitted responsibilities of the British Government for the internal peace of 
the whole Empire and general welfare of the people.” 

My reference to this quotation will be appreciated when I state that 
the word ‘ administration’ \ as it finds a place in the Bill before us, 
has not at all been defined am where. It is within the power of the 
British Government, according to the authority which T have just quoted, 
to prescribe the forms of administration. 

Raja Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar: No, it has not. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: I am reading the quotation from Lord 
Lytton. My Honourable friend, the Raja Bahadur, disputes the 
authority of Lord Lytton. May I remind him what Lord Reading wrote 
only a few years back to H. E. H. the Nizam? 

Raja Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar: But two wrongs do not make 
one right. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: I find a triend behind me saving that the 
rights are given in the treaties. I wish the rights had been given m the 
treaties, and the British Government would scrupulously confine them- 
selves to the rights which arc contained in the treaties. But that is not 
so. The relationship of the Paramount Power with the Indian States 
does not rest only on the treaties, enactments, and sa nails which have 
been enacted between the two parties concerned, but they have fer the 
most part been supplemented by usages ancl suffrages and things of that 
sort which have been varying from time to time. 

Raja Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar: But Lord Watson of the Privy 
’Council said that those usages were absolutely no good. 
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Mr. President (Tlio Honourable Sir SlianiiiuKlmm Chelty) : If the 
Honourable Member would take some time, lie can resume bis speech 
after Lunch. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: Yes, Sir. I will take some little time. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Clietty) : Then the 
House stands adjourned till Half Past Two. 

The Assembly then adjourned for Lunch till Half Past Two of the 
(Mock. 


The Assembly re-assembled after Lunch at Half Past Two of the Clock,. 
Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Clietty ) m the Chair. 


Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: Sir, when wo rose for Lunch, 1 wu3 referring 
to the question of paramountcy . This word has not been ver\ clearly 
detined. Paramountcy has been said to be paramount. The question bus 
been no doubt discussed somewhat minutely in the Butler Committee’s 
Report, and one of the points therein discussed was, whether the Govern- 
ment of India have the power to interfere in the internal administration 
of an Indian State or whether their interference is limited only so f>.r as 
the external relationship of the States js concerned. Sir, the independ- 
ent sovereignty of an Indian State has also not been \ery clearly defined. 
This is what we find in the Butler Committee's Report, para. 39 : 

“It is not in aomrdancp with historical fact that when the Indian States came 
into contact with the British Power they were independent; each possessed a full 
sovereignty and status which a modern International lawyer would hold to l>e 
governed hy rules of international law. In fact none of the States ever held interna- 
tional status. Nearly all of them were subordinate or tributary to the Moghul Empire, 
the Mnhratta supremacy or the Sikh kingdom and dependent on them. Some were 
rescued, others w'ere created hy the British.” 

Now, Sir, our Indian States wanted their rights vis-a-vis the Crown 
and the Government of India to he clearly recognised and defined, and 
that is why they wanted a States Committee to be appointed. The 
States Committee was appointed, but the conclusions which this Com- 
mittee arrived at do not carry them or us very far. 1 referred in an 
earlier part of my speech to the letter which Lord Reading as Viceroy of 
India w’rote to His Exalted Highness the Nizam of Hyderabad. I will 
quote only one short sentence from that letter whieh has got a bearing 
on the point which we are discussing. This is what Lord Reading said: 

' ‘‘The sovereignty of the British Crown is supreme in India and therefore no ruler 
of an [ndian State can justifiably claim to negotiate w’ith the British Government on 
an equal footing. Its supremacy is not based only upon treaties and engagements hut 
exists independently of them.” 

And I want the Indian Slates to notice this very earefullv: 

“And, quite apart fiom its prerogatives in matters relating to foreign pow'ers and 
policies, it is the right and duty of the British Government, while scrupulously 
respecting all treaties and engagements with the Indian States, to preserve peace end 
good order throughout Tnd^a.” 

Then he says as follows : 

“The right of the British Government to intervene in the internal affairs of Indian 
States is another instance of Ihe consequences necessarily involved in the supremacy 
of the British Crown.” 
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This sentence, if it. means anything at all, means that the British 
Government claims and 1ms the right of interference even in the internal 
affairs of an Indian State. This is also the conclusion at which the 
Butler Committee has arrived. It says : 

“Treaties, engagements and sanads, where they exist, are of continuing valid 
force but have necessarily been supplemented and illumined by political practice to 
meet changing conditions in a moving world. We have traced and analysed the growth 
of paramountcy. Though it has already lost and should continue to lose any arbitrary 
character in full and open discussion between the Princes and the Political Depart- 
ment, it must continue to he paramount and therefore it must be left free to meet 
unforeseen circumstances as they arise.*’ 

Now, Sir, the question ought to be settled once for all whether the 
Government/ of India have the right of interference in the internal effahs 
of an Indian State or not. If they have got that right, it must be exere'sed 
on proper occasions. If, on the other hand, as the Indian States claim, 
the Government of India have not got that right, then we shall have 
nothing more to do with the matter, and leave the subjects of the Indian 
States and their rulers to settle accounts in the best way they can. Sir, 
we are preventing the eruption of organised bodies of armed men in the 
territories of Indian States, and 1 repeat that I am in favour of that object*. 
Whether that is to be secured by the provisions of the Bill which we are 
discussing now, or a more appropriate method could he deviat'd for 
achieving the same purpose, is to be found out. But if the subjects of 
an Indian State are dissatisfied with the form of administration which 
obtains in that particular State, I should like to know whether the 
subjects of that State have got the right to change the form of Govern- 
ment without interference by the Paramount authority. Sir. the Gov- 
ernment of India claim and have exercised the right of sending armed 
battalions and troops into the territories of Indian States in the preserva- 
tion of what they call law and order. Now, if organised jathas from the 
British territory are to be prohibited, I should also like to know why 
British troops, which I may call legalised jathas from British territory,, 
should be sent to the rescue of a prince whe may be guilty of maladminis- 
tration. Let us be clear on this point. If Government prevent jathas , 
let them also desist from sending troops on behalf of an Indian State. 
Sometimes these troops have been sent in spite of the wishes of the ruler 
concerned. I am divulging no secret; but may I refer to the latest 
instance w r hen British Indian troups w r ere sent to Alwar, and, m«\ I ask, 
whether that was done with the consent of the Maharaja of Ahvar*? I 
asked a question of the Government of India, and the reply was that the 
Government did not consult the wishes of the ruler and, in fact, they sent 
the troops in spite of his protest. If my information is correct, the 
Maharaja was telegraphically asked not to fire a shot in suppression of 
rebellion lest he might light a conflagration in the whole of the Punjab. 
What is the situation created under those circumstances? 

Mr. F. E. James (Madras: European): Who sent the telegram? 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Mitter (Law Member) : I rise to a point 
of order, Sir : is it permissible to discuss the internal affairs of an Indian 
State or the. action whicli the Indian Government might have taken in 
any particular State? 

'Hr. N. M. Joehi: Withdraw the Bill, thon. 
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Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) . The Hon- 
ourable Member is not discussing the internal administration of Alwar* 
He is discussing the circumstances under which the Government of India 
sent Indian troops. (Opposition Cheers.) 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Mitter: I am not questioning your 
ruling. It was just now mentioned that the Government of India had 
sent some telegram to Alwar, and so on. Do not these affairs involve the 
relations between the Government of India and an Indian State and are 
we entitled to discuss these matters here? 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The ('hair 
will wait and see how tho Honourable Member develops hi<* point. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: My Honourable friend, the Law Member, was 
a little bit premature in standing on his legs to raise this point. I was 
merely referring to one incident to show that the Indian Government had 
sent troops to an Indian State in spite of the protests of the head of 
the State concerned; and 1 think I may ask the Political Department to 
give a contradiction to this statement which I am making. Has it not a 
bearing upon the Bill which we are discussing? M\ only point is this: 
let us discuss and settle once for all this question of our relationship with 
the Indian States on the one side and the relationship of the Indian 
States subjects with the heads of their States. If the Government of 
India have got the right of interference in the internal affairs of Indian 
States, let them exercise their discretion properly; let it be quite open to 
the subjects of an Indian State to petition His Excellency the Viceroy or 
the Governor General or the Political Secretary for the redress of their 
legitimate grievances. If the grievances are not legitimate, if they are 
faked and fictitious, and so on, by all means reject those petitions. But 
on the ground that the Government of India have no right of interference 
in the internal affairs of an Indian State, they refuse to recognise those 
petitions at all. That is my point. Therefore, as 1 was submitting, if the 
Government of India say that in ordinary cases they have no right of 
inteifercnee in the internal affairs of an Indian State, let the princes be 
told so, and let all of us recognise this fact and leave the whole situation 
in the hands of the States subjects as w T ell as their rulers. Lot them 
settle accounts with each other withoutt interference on the part of the 
Government of India. As I have said, this interference has been 
exercised on more than one occasion by the sending of armed troops in 
favour of one party. Let them desist from that. But the position of 
the Government of India is very obscure in this respect. They have no 
settled principles of action. Treaties, engagements and sanads have been 
entered into, no doubt, with different States; but these treaties, engage- 
ments and sanads have been supplemented by what they call usage, 
sufferance and political practice. This opens the 'door wide for interfer- 
ence in certain cases and non-interference in certain other cases according 
to individual choice. The subjects of the Indian States, therefore, do not 
understand their own position; and I would just like to have from my 
Honourable friend, the Political Secretary, a clear enunciation of their 
policy with regard to interference in the internal affairs of an Indian 
State. I was going to submit that there are many practices in Indian 
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States which are opposed to public policy; but they have not only been 
sometimes tolerated by the Government of India, but sometimes approved 
by their officials. I will refer to the qase of \vhat is called forced labour 
of hegar. There is one state in Rajputana, called Kotah : at a Durbar 
held in that State .... 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmuklmm Clietty): The Hon- 
ourable Member need not moke particular reference to individual States. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: I am referring to the speech of the Political 
Agent which is an official document on record. Can I not refer to this, 
that in 1923, the Kotah Durbar announced its intention of abolishing 
forced labour completely, but the Agent to the Governor General, in course 
of his speech .... 


Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : That is 
•clearly a matter relating to the internal administration of an Indian 
State : if Honourable Members want to exercise their power, they must 
do so with some discretion. It is not necessary to refer to any individual 
State by name when an Honourable Member wants to illustrate a point 
like that. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: Am I entitled to quote from the speech of the 
Agent to the Governor General which I brought forward before this House 
by means of a question some years back, and which is on record? The 
Agent to the Governor General on that occasion, in open Durbar, with 
reference to the question of forced labour, made the following statement : 

“It is not an institution that i educes people to the level of serfs. It is oil the 
contrary only evidence that the light kind of relations exist between the Princes and 
his nobles and the raiyats. It is a service of affection rendered with spontaniety 
and willingness and received with kindness and benevolence ” — {most probably he was 
speaking with his tongue in his rheek ) — “Even in British. India begar is not evidence 
of the weakness of the system of administ v ation. Tri olden days supplies of fodder, 
fuel and so forth were freely given to touring officers as a sign of affection and 
gratitude (Laughter), for protection and help in time of trouble. Abuses have no 
doubt crept in and the system of administration has become less dependent on the 
personal factor, and the institution has had to be curtailed. But I for one should be 
very sorry if it were completely abolished even in British Tndia. and T hope that it 
will long survive in the State.” 

Sir, ibis is n clear incitement for the continuance of serfdom in Indian 
States ... 

Raja Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar: Does hr gar not obtain in British 
Tndia? 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: That is just what l am saving. If the system 
of forced labour, except in very exceptional circumstances, exists in British 
Tndia, it is a system which ought to be condemned, and this House lias 
not hesitated in condemning that system. The point of my complaint 
is that actually a British official should go out of his way in inciting a 
particular State or States in general to continue this system of serfdom; 
and that is more than what passes my comprehension. 

Sir, I trill now bring my remarks to a close, and, in doing so, T will 
only briefly refer to the speech of the President of the States Peoples 
^Conference which was held in Delhi only the other day, in which he lias 
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pleaded for the retention of Indian States as separate entities. Sir, I 
' ill say this that the princes of the Indian States, as has been said 
the other day, are the flesh of our flesh and the hone of our bones. We 
are really very keen on preserving their dignity and legitimate position in 
the body politic of this country. But they must move with the changing 
needs of the times. The days of autocracy are numbered. My Honour- 
able friend, Sir Harry Haig, the other day said that the Government of 
India were bound to support e\en the autocratic ruler of an Indian State, 
but that, I submit, is an overstatement of the case. Tf we in British 
India possess the right of changing our form of Government, I wonder 
why the same measure of right should be denied to the subjects of Indian 
States .... 

Raja Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar: Can you change the Government ? 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: We are trying to change the form of the 
Government, some by peaceful methods, some by other methods. 

Major Nawab Ahmad Nawaz Khan (Nominated Non-Official): Ma\ J 
know one thing from the Honourable Member? Hoes he wish to change 
the form of Government by subversive means or by adopting subversive 
activities? Does my friend want to change the Government bv unlawful 
means ? 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: My friend, the Nominated Member from tin* 
North-West Frontier Province, has asked me a question which is entirely 
irrelevant to the present discussion. He must understand that we are at 
present engaged in changing the form of Government. Some of us who 
believe in the policy of peaceful methods are engaged on that, but others 
may not necessarily be of that opinion. But I will be more explicit if my 
friend wants it. 

[At this stage, Major Nawab Ahmad Nawaz Khan stood up to interrupt 
‘ho Honourable Member.] 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: Please sit down. I am going to answer your 
question. The Government of India “established by law”, that is how 
our Government is defined in our criminal law. Who established the 
Government of Tndia by law in this country? It was by force and fraud 
that the Government came to establish themselves in this country. In it 
not a fact of history? .... 

Mr. P. E. James: No, no. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: By what law? 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: Is it by observance <jf the ten Biblical com- 
mandments or by observance of the sermon on the Mount that Tndia was 
acquired by the British Government ? Now, Sir, if the Government lias 
been established in this country by force and fraud, some agency might, 
if necessary,, be required to unroot it and change its form. However, 
that is a point w T hi?h is of rather academic and theoretic interest at the 
present moment. I am only concerned now with inviting my friend, the 
Political Secretary, or my friend, the Honourable the Home Member, to 
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enlighten this House with the points that have been discussed in connec- 
tion with this Bill. I should also like to know at whose instance this 
Bill is being sponsored? I asked a question in this House the other day, 
but the necessary information was withheld from me and from this 
House .... 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: Was there any Resolution passed by the Princes 
Chamber ? 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: As my friend, Mr. Joshi, says, was there any 
Resolution passed by the Princes Chamber asking for a measure of this 
kind to be enacted for their protection .... 

Mr. K. P. Thampan (West Coast and Nilgiris: Non-Muhammadan 
Rural): They do not know what is good for themselves. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: Why should the Government of India go out 
of their way in trying to give protection to the princes if they don't 
need it? That is one point. The next point, as I have submitted in the 
earlier part of my speech, is, whether the provisions hi this Bill are 
appropriate to give legitimate protection to the princes who claim such 
protection ? 

Then, Sir, with regard to the prevention of jathas as I have stated, 
there is much to be said in favour of the prevention of such unlawful 
activities in the Indian States, but I should like to know whether the 
present law is insufficient for the purpose, whether section 144, for instance, 
of the Criminal Procedure Code, which has been utilised in the past in 
suppressing sometimes even the legitimate activities of our national move- 
ment lias not been found sufficient in suppressing jathas in Indian States. 
If at all such a provision is neeessan , why should not the Government 
of India bring forward a self-contained Bill and place it before the House 
for consideration? Why should they tamper with individual sections of 
the Indian Penal Code, or of the Press Law in order to secure the object 
w hieh the Government have in view ? That is all I have to say, Sir. 

Hony. Captain Rao Bahadur Chaudhri Lai Chand (Nominated 
Non-Official): Sir, I support this motion. But, before I speak on merits, 
I wish to point out, that I have great respect both for the press and the 
platform, and I fully appreciate the necessity of healthy criticism and 
bona julc comments. The share of the press of a countr> in the uplift 
of the people and the service it renders by keeping a watch on the officers 
of Government cannot be denied. A powerful and honest press is a real 
strength to a country, and the educative effect of such a press is tremendous; 
hut if the press degenerates and comes dow’n from the high pedestal 
wdiicli is its rightful place, and thus falls into the hands of men, w T ho 
have come into the field with ulterior motives, then, not only the press 
ceases to be a source of strength, but it becomes a real menace to the 
healthy growth of a people. Similarly, Sir, just as honest criticism keeps 
the body politic conscious and healthy and makes it grow stronger from 
clay to clay, the effect of unhealthy criticism is to make it unconscious 
and diseased, and, as a result, poison spreads into the whole system. 
Such criticism retards the progress of the country, and it is in the interests 
of the society at large, that such press should be suppressed. I hope, 
therefore, I shall not be misunderstood by the press or the honest section 
of the press when I bring to tie notice of this House that there exists 
in our country a section of. the^press, which is a disgrace not only to the 
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noble profession itself, but to the country as a whole. I hope the honest 
section of the press will welcome my remarks and will try to co-operate 
with Government in their attempt to eradicate this evil, as, by that method, 
the rest of the body politic will be freed from poison and infection. 

Sir, there are two strong grounds which have prompted me to speak 
on this subject. Firstly, I was a party to the passing of the 1922 Bill 
as I was then a Member of the Council of State .... 

Mr. B. Das: It was certified. 

Hony. Captain Rao Bahadur Qhaudhri Lai Ohand: Similar senti- 

3 pM ments were expressed by the Opposition then as are being 
expressed by them today. It was said that the Bill would prove 
■a dangerous weapon in the hands of the princes and that the chances of 
the Indian States improving their administration will be at an end. That 
the Bill was passed into law in the teeth of opposition in this House is 
known to all Honourable Members. I have, therefore, watched with some 
interest the working of that measure to see if there has been any counter 
effect on the States. I naturally expected that either criticism of the 
States would come to an end, or the number of cases under that Act would 
be very large. But a survey of the cases under the Act will show, that 
there have been only three prosecutions under this Act and, barring these 
cases, it has remained a dead letter, — (.In Honourable Member : “It proves 
that there is no necessity for it ’’) (Another Honourable Member : “Whose 
fault?")— I am coming to that — in spite of the fact that the period for 
the last 12 years has been marked by strong criticism of the Indian rulers 
and their administrations. I am giving you the reason. The only con- 
clusion is that the Act falls far short of the object in view and has proved 
to be a failure and an unwieldy weapon. Perhaps I am not stating any- 
thing new when I say that one of the features of the gutter press which 
has taken a prominent part in the criticism against the ruling princes is 
that most of these papers have got dummy editors and the real persons 
always keep behind the purdah. This is one of the reasons why this cum- 
bersome and costly machinery of prosecution under the Act of 1922 lias 
not been set in motion in more than a few cases. The other day T saw a 
cartoon in one of the vernacular papers of Delhi wherein a steam roller 
was depicted as having been used to kill an ant on a road. The ant might 
he killed unless protected by the side of a hard stone, but it would not 
be wise to resort to this costly method of taking the chance of killing the 
ants. I, therefore, hold that the Act of 1922 serves only one purpose, if 
at all. It gives false notoriety to hitherto unknown persons, and, therefore, 
cannot be regarded as a substitute for this Bill. .Judging from the small 
number of cases under that Act, I feel tempted to compare it with the 
Anti-Juvenile Smoking Bill of the Punjab. I am glad that the Government 
have realised this weakness, and have taken courage to explore the 
present methods. 

I have got another strong ground for venturing to record an opinion 
on this Bill. I am here in the fortunate position of being able to speak 
with some authority and personal knowledge on the subject, as I have had 
an opportunity of seeing things with my own eyes. I was for three years 
President of the Sta*e Council of an important State, and during that 
period I was not only in charge of the State administration, but was daily 
coming into contact with a particular section of the press which was a real 
terror to the Indian States. The position was made worse when it was 
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generally known that some of our topmost leaders in politics in those 
days had also received large sums from an Indian prince in order to render 
him some service outside India. I mention this simply to show the utter 
helplessness of the princes who are surrounded by such like-vultures, as 
there is no public opinion to control and condemn these exploiters. As a 
matter of fact, one journalist told me once, quoting this instance, that the 
princes had to be fleeced by some one or other agency, and so, why not 
by the press. I claim to have some knowledge of the methods that are 
employed by these people in order to squeeze money out of the princes in 
the name of defending the poor subjects of those States, and 1 assure the 
House that 1 am not at all guilty of exaggerating the facts. I am, as a 
matter of fact, avoiding details in order to safeguard the honour of the 
noble profession of the press, and Honourable Members can safely assume 
that things are worse in practice than I or any other Member of this House 
could attempt to depict. 

Another reason for my intervening in this debate so early is that, during 
the last two days, Honourable Members have been listening to speeches 
of the other side and have been flooded with literature containing grounds 
for opposing this Bill. They will probably welcome this change as a 
variety. A perusal of the opinions and criticisms on this Bill would show w 
that the opposition is chiefly based on the fact that it is alleged that 
there is misrule in Indian States and that the Bill will take away the 
only means of ventilating the grievances, and that all hopes of improve- 
ment will be at an end. The object is very laudable. But my contention 
is that this unbridled criticism will not help in the achievement of the 
object in view. 

Sir, I hold no brief for the princes and I have no hesitation in con- 
fessing that there is in some States gross misrule, and instances of mal- 
administration are also not wanting. Extravagance is also patent. 
Corruption in staff is probably not so great, as those people are generally 
satisfied with comparatively low sums. But are instances of maladmi- 
nistration and misrule not to be found in British India ? The complicated 
and costly system of securing justice in our Law Courts is worst' than 
any mischief that results from personal rule. I will, during the Budget 
discussion, try to quote a few’ cases where clear mandates of this House 
are being openly disregarded by our Courts. But supposing tint there is 
maladministration in some States and people are being oppressed, the 
question is, will the so-called liberty of this section of the press against 
which wo are legislating help in improving things, and will it relic's e the 
subjects from the burden of taxation to any degree ? My reply is an 
emphatic “No”. The President of the States Peoples' Conference himself 
admitted this. While condemning the attacks on individual princes, he 
says: “To tell a man that he is a hopeless imbecile is not the way to 
encourage him to do better.” What wall happen is this. Money will flow 
freely to shut the mouth of this press and, instead of condemning the 
administrations, we will see these papers eulogising those very princes and 
their Ministers, and coloured photographs will be inserted to deify th§m 
and to depict them as idols of the nation; and all this at the cost of the 
very poor and oppressed subjects which we wish to defend. The adminis- 
tration needs improvement no doubt in some of our Indian States, and 
personal expenditure has to be cut down by princes if they wish to exist 
it • all. But for that we should not look to this section of the press, which 
is prepared to certify the worst as, best, and vice versa. The question is- 
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not, therefore, whether we will allow the Indian States administration to 
be improved or not; the question is, are we going to connive at this exploita- 
tion of the princes and their administrations by an army of blackmailers? 

Sir, my experience is that they cause unnecessary harassment at first, 
but after their wishes have been met, they give undue praise also. What 
demoralising effect it must have l leave it to Honourable Members to 
guess. Nearly every State 1ms to maintain a special department to deal 
with the subject. As the papers are all in British India, naturally this 
department is under a Secretary who is called the Foreign and Political 
Secretary. It is the duty of this officer to keep the gutter press in good 
humour. Regular invitations have to be issued to these blackmailers on 
all festive occasions, and, in spite of maladministration, we find the guests 
showering special praise to hide the sins of those princes. I say that this 
»*lass of people, instead of offering healthy criticism, give support to the 
so-called misrule. I need hardly say that in most cases money spent under 
this head is directly in proportion to the amount of maladministration, and 
thus the want of this weapon to suppress them would defeat the very object 
Honourable Members have in view . 

Such papers do exist in all parts ot the country, hut I would refer 
ouly to vs Jmt is going on under our very nose in Delhi. May I enquire 
how many of us know that Delhi is the headquarters ot this gang of 
blackmailers ? The Deputy Commissioner of Delhi has mentioned this in his 
letter, which has been circulated to the Honourable Members. He says: 

“The agitation whith this legislation penalises is of the inesponsihle kind, which 
has arisen trom the desiie of the pioduee^s of small newspapers to blackmail the 
rulers of various States. We have had in I)elh ; recently much experience of news- 
papers run on these lines which subsist merely out of the money which has been 
extorted from Indian States.” 

Their method of work is very organised. They meet regularly in one 
of their dens, as if they were members of an association. They exchange 
notes, and when any one succeeds in extorting money from a victim, he 
passes the information to others and the process goes on. The blackmailers 
belong to all communities, — Hindus, Muslims, Sikhs and Indian Christians. 
Although in some cases the circulation of these papers is limited, yet, they 
do enough mischief by publishing lies. No prince is safe and I would re- 
gard that prince as very fortunate who escapes without paying some 
money to them. Instead of doing good, they prove a real burden to the 
taxpayers in Indian States, and, as they arc safe from those victims, it 
is up to the Government of India to deal with them in order to save the 
honour of the States. The other day I was given the story, by a friend, 

4 of an Indian prince, having narrowly escaped the clutches of these people, 
because he threatened to cancel the offer of a big donation to a University, 
if the paper persisted. Tie managed to put indirect pressure to save him- 
self, but how many of them have these chances? I do not w T isli to dilate 
upon similar other instances and it is up to this House to face the situation 
squarel.v and assure to the princes safety from critteism in the press before 
they come into the Federation. The question may be asked what is 
there to check maladministration and improve things in Indian States? 
My reply is, that T know how tight the Political Secretary sits upon these 
States, and how, under liis able stew’ardship and strict watch, things are 
improving. The General Secretary, Mr. Trivedi, of the All-India States 
Peoples* Conference, has very kindly sent his vicw r s to the Honourable 
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Members and I would refer to one charge he has brought against the Gov- 
ernment of India. On page 3 of his memorandum, he says: 

“Napolean has not shaken them yet and the mighty aim of Gieat Britain protects 
them, preserves them and perpetuates conditions of servitude which are a disgrace to 
our democracy.” 

The fact is, however, otherwise. Although we have no Napolean to 
shake them, we have a Glancy to guide them, help them to mend their wavs 
and when he finds that the disease is beyond cure, he performs an operation 
■on his patients and in that way gives real protection to the subjects of these 
States. This has been admitted by Mr. Trivedi on the very next page 
when lie says: 

“Not a year passes without one prince or another being deposed or deprived 
temporarily of his powers.” 

The statement adds: 

“Within the last ten veais about 15 print es have been either deposed or deprived 
of their powers on account of misrule or misconduct.” 

Now, 1 need hardly say that the charge ot protecting, preserving and 
perpetuating conditions of servitude is not only not justified, bui is falsi- * 
tied by the evidence supplied l>v Mr. Trivedi himself. 

Sir, whatever might have been the conditions before, I can bear testi- 
mony to the fact that during the last 12 years that I have had anything 
to do with the States, I have found the Government of India sitting tight 
over the heads of those princes, who are cither extravagant or inefficient, 
with the result that the administrations have shown marked improvement 
during the last ten years and the ideal which the Honourable Members have 
in view’ is being steadily achieved. T will, with your pei mission, cpiote one 
instance. Tn the early days of my practice, I was engaged by the accused 
in an Indian State in order to defend them on charge of sedition. They 
were seven in number. They w’erc all in lock up and I w’as under the 
impression that the case would take long. I went to the headquarters of 
the State and saw’ the ruling prince in order to fix up a convenient time. 

I saw’ the prince and stated the object of my visit. I was surprised to 
learn that the case had already been disposed of, and my clients wrere 
safely in jail undergoing rigorous imprisonment for a period of three* years 
or so. I enquired if it was not a fact that thev wore arrested only a week 
ago and had since never been brought before any Court. “Oh, it was a 
sensational case and I tried it myself in order to avoid fuss in Court Here 
is the judgment w’hich I have ordered to be conveyed to the accused in 
jail” was the reply. But what about prosecution evidence, T asked. I 
was told that the same was recorded by his Private Secretary w r ho w’as 
sent to the spot for that purpose and made enquiries there, and that was 
enough. T need hardly say how baffled I felt at this method of doing 
justice. I w’as given a sumptuous tea afterwards, which I must confess 
T did not enjoy. But there was another surprise in store for me. Before 
T left in despair, at this perversity of trial, I w’as told that all but two of 
my clients w r ere going to bo released the next morning, as a result.' of 
course, of the trouble T was supposed to have taken in the case. This 
was about 20 years ago. Last year I happened to conduct a murder case 
in that very State and was pleasingly surprised to find that the trial was 
as fair and as regular as in any Sessions Court in British India. This 
is how the mighty arm of Government has been improving filings. T 
could quote several instances, but T think we should not lengthen our 
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debate and I assure Honourable Members that awakening is coming among 
the princes themselves and the wave of Reform 1ms affected them as well. 

Sir, the Honourable the Home Member has pointed out that he would 
welcome any amendments to soften the sharp corners where they are 
found to exist m the Bill, and that is n sufficient guarantee of the bond fides 
of Government. Honest criticism will not be barred. The weapon will 
be used against the gutter press and the blackmailers only. I hope none* 
of us here wishes them to thrive. We have given protection not only to 
the Government of India and the Provincial Administrations, but have lately 
extended the protection to our neighbours also. Why, then, should this- 
be denied to the order of the ruling princes ? Sir, in the words of the poet: 

“ Her he ba-hhud mi pa*imdi , 

Da-dig i an ma-pasand .” 

“Whatever you do not like* for youiself, pray do not allow that for otlieis also.” 

I hope Honourable Members will present this Bill to the ruling princes 
as an earnest of the warm-hearted welcome which we should accord to 
them when their representatives come to occupy these Benches and work 
for the good of the country along with us, shoulder to shoulder, as they, 
no doubt, did during the Great War and other campaigns, and thus 
demonstrate India’s readiness and determination to unite in order to meet 
the common foe. With these words, Sir, J support the motion. 

Mr. B. Das: Sir, if T intervene at this early stage of the debate, T do so 
if thereby T can tantalize my Honourable friend, Mr. Ghmcv, to open his 
lips and to re\eal lo us by lifting the veil of the Political Department those 
dark secrets which the two defenders of the princes — my Honourable 
fiiend, Mr. Dumasia, and m\ Honouiable friend, Captain Lai Chand, — 
said were Known to Air. Glanev. M> Honourable friend, Mr. Glancy, 
can reveal the secrets of the princes and the sufferings of ihe States peoples 
which nobody else can do so thoroughly and exhaustively as ho alone can 
do. Well, when, these two defenders of the princes, on the floor of this 
House, have spoken lots about the gutter press, none of them had the 
courage to mention or give us a list of that gutter press. M t y Honourable 
friend. Air. Dumasia, who adorns the Tima s of India , as a sub-editor or so, 
defended so much the cause of the princes that I felt as if the Times of 
India and my friend, Mr. Dumasia, were writing the wdiole constitution 
backwards, upside down (An Honourable Member: “Inside out”). Sir, 

T do not know whether the letter which my friend, Afr. Dumasia, quoted 
from the Times of India had the entire support of the then Editor of the 
primes of India , but T cannot think that the Times of India entirely 
approves of the whole-hearted support which my Honourable friend gave 
to the princes, and when I interrupted him, he said so much in praise of 
the princes that T thought the very princes would blush and that their 
faces would be blackened by the praises showered on them. Then my 
Honourable friend, Captain Lai Chand, as an ex-Diwan of a State, gave 
us his experiences — how he was bribing the editors of the gutter press and 
how then the gutter press would give out long columns about the doings of 
the Diwan Captain Lai Chand and the prince he served. 

An Honourable Member: But has he said so? 

Mr. B. Das: Well, that is what I understood him to say. 
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Sir, coming to the motion before the House, I oppose the motion. My 
Honourable friend, the Home Member, pointed out that the opinions which 
had been received by the Secretary of the Legislative Assembly and cir- 
culated to us were divided. Somehow, although mv Honourable friend, 
Mr. Jog, and I myself laid stress on the point that the Bill, opinions ex- 
pressed, and the speeches delivered should be circulated not only to the 
princes, but also to the States peoples (Mr. S. G. Jog: “Nothing has been 
done of that sort”), nothing has been done of that sort. I will come to 
that again, but my Honourable friend, the Home Member, said that the 
opinions were divided. Of course, his reading of the opinions is that he 
has got the biggest support. As my Honourable friend, Mr. Sitaramaraju, 
pointed out the other day, somebody else might say that most of the 
•pinions were on our side and were opposed to the Bill. Mv friend, 
Mr. Baju, quoted some of these. Most of them are Government officials, 
and some of them are. also District Magistrates. T thought the district 
officers were rather callous fellows, but T find from their opinions that they 
are quite human beings and have been saving things which must have 
given anxious hours of thought to my Honourable friend, Mr. Glancv, 
because lie would have to meet those points and they will lx* constantly 
referred t' on the floor of this House. So I cannot understand why our 
suggestion was not accepted. Sir, 1 believe it is left to the Legislative 
Assembly Department to circulate the Bill and it is left to the Local Gov- 
erninenis and to the Government of India lo circularize these 
copies to the different Associations. Now, I know, the Indian 
States Peoples Association have got their head offices in Bombay. 
There are some branch offices in Britisli civil stations, such 
as Ajmer, Rajkot, Wadhwan and other places. [ do hope that when 
my Honourable friend, Mr. Glancy, rises to speak, he will tell us why the 
Political Department did not take these steps tor circularization and why 
this Bill was not circulated to those public Associations that were situated 
in those stations that were under the direct administration of the Political 
Department; and I do hope that later on when my Honourable friend, 
Sir Harry Haig, rises, lie will also tell us why the Bombay Go\ eminent did 
not ask for the opinions of the Indian States Peoples Association whose 
head office is situated in Bombay. 

Sir, I said, 1 am opposed to this Bill. I have nothing to take hack 
from what I said at the* introduction stage of this Bill, and T shall follow’ 
the same* practice as the Honourable the Home Member followed and will 
not repeat any of my arguments that I used on a previous occasion. T 
will only use arguments that have come out afresh, particularly after 
reading the various opinions of the Government officials. Sir, I also sug- 
gested that the Government should take steps to ascertain the view’s of the 
ex-Political Agents, — those who have retired. Fortunately for us, my 
Honourable friend, Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh, quoted one of the ex-Political 
Agents who happens to be the Commissioner of his Division. Is not that 
so? You quoted Mr. Scott. Now, it would have been very interesting 
reading if the Political Department through the India Office had had the 
courage to consult those ex-Political Agents who are now drawing fat pen- 
sions which we the taxpayers of India are paying them now. Sir, I would 
like now to read to the House some of the opinions, very honest and good 
opinions, which some of the Government officials have had the courage to 
express. I hope the Government of India will not see their way to stop 
these gentlemen securing their accruing rights by stopping their promotion 
for expressing such honest views in an honest cause which rightly they have 
expressed for the cause of humanity. I should like to take my own pro- 
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vince first which lias already been referred to by my friend, Mr. Gaya 
Prasad Singh. 1 will refer to my own town, the District Judge of Cuttack. 
He says: 

“My own view k that the woiding ‘hatred, contempt, or disaffection* is too wide. 
The scope of the Bill should he limited, etc.*' 

I congratulate the Government of Bihar and Orissa for wanting to 
become a little bit wise and not so autocratic in the expression of their 
views : * 

“His Excellency in Council considers that the drafting of clause 5 is altogether too 
wide. In particular, the word ‘interference’ appears to be open to very wide inter- 
pretation and, therefore, to be objectionable.” 

Later on, ihey say: 

“He considers that dause 6 also is open to the same criticism and goes beyond 
the principle enunciated by the Honourable the Home Member in the speech in which 
he moved that the Bill be referred to a Select Committee.” 

I congratulate the Bihar and Orissa Muslim Association of Patna who 
say that the Bill, if passed, will be injurious to the subjects and the 
interests of those States and will give too much protection to the States. 
But I do not congratulate the Bengalee Settlers’ Association of Patna 
and the Orissa Domiciled Bengalee Association, who, like the Imperialists, 
when they go outside their own Pro\inee, have repeatedly supported this 
measure. That is natural, because the Bengalee Settlers, wdien they are 
in Bihar or in Orissa, have to live under the patronage of the Government 
for loaves and fishes and they must support whatever measures Govern- 
ment may bring forward, as was evident a few minutes ago by the speech 
of my Honourable friend, Captain Lai Cliand. Sir, I would like to draw' 
the attention of m\ Honourable friend, Mr. Glancy, to the observations 
of the District Judge of Ajmer-Merwara. 

[At this stage, Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham 
Chetty) vacated the Chair which was then occupied by Mr. N. M. Joshi, 
one of the Panel of Chairmen.] (Applause.) 

This is w r hat he savs : 

“But T also strongly feel that the States, as they a r e constituted at present 
with — in some cases —very cnide and weak administrations, and with no means 
internally for a fiee expression of opinion — require the healthy check of fair and 
fearless criticism f**om the press and platform of British India to keep them going 
right.” 

I do hope that this gentleman is still the Additional District and 
Sessions Judge at Ajmer-Merwara and that no ukase has been issued 
from the Political Department saying that the gentleman has contravened 
the purpose of ihe Political Secretary. Sir, I am happy to see you in 
the Chair this moment, because, in all these opinions that we have 
received, the Bombay Presidency, has come out gloriously. There the 
district officers have got on amount of freedom and spirit w'hich I find 
lacking in the Government of India and elsewhere. Sir, I would quote 
the opinion of one or two District Magistrates, because it gladdens the 
hear! of one to read such Independent views of the District Administrators. 
The District Magistrate of Ahmednagar says : 

“I am of opinion that if Ihe Federation is to be a reality, there should not be 
any necessity of further protection for the Indian States, in fact the necessity on 
account of the forthn ming Federation should be less.” 
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I would also quote the District Magistrate of Poona. He says: 

“I should also suggest that the foundation of our support to the Bill should be 
clearly based on the fact that the administration of the Native State is an internal 
.part of our Government machinery in India rather than on the very doubtful issue of 
reciprocity which has received a portion of criticism it deserved.” 

This challenges the very fundamental principle on which my Honour- 
able friend, Sir Harry Haig,, has introduced this Bill. Then, Sir, this is 
what the District Magistrate of Ratnagiri says : 

‘‘In these circumstances, it will now have to be passed somehow or other with a 
saving clause to the effect that States, which do not deserve its protection on account 
of their notorious foulness , will not benefit by it.” ' 

Sir, I do not wish to quote other District Magistrates. But there are 
Government officials, including my Honourable friend, Mr. Glancy, who, 
when they are freed from the cares and the turmoils of their offices, 
would tell me a different tale when I meet them in the salon of a London 
hotel. But I want the Government of India to face squarely and fairly 
the proposition which they have brought forward. Sir, which of * the 
princes want this measure? My Honourable friend, Mr. Gaya Prasad 
Singh, referred to the speech of Mr. Natarajan, which he delivered at 
the Delhi Conference of Indian States People. Mr. Naturajan pointed out 
that one of the big princes told him that he never wanted it. We want 
my Honourable friend, Mr. Glancy, to convince this House that the Indian 
princes, big or small, wanted this protection. We want to know from any 
Resolution of the Chamber of Princes that this was the case. At the 
same time, we want him to prove, if he does not care to repudiate a 
former Viceroy, Lord Irwin, as to what has happened to Lord Irwin's 
circular letter to these princes? Did they improve their administration? 
Did they carry out the instructions contained therein? Did the Political 
Department exercise any pressure on these princes to raise their standard 
of administration and to come up to their proper level? No, no. All 
that my Honourable friend said was that everything was good and every- 
thing was the best in the princes and it was only the notorious Indian 
agitators that were causing all the trouble. I submit that this measure 
affects as much the British Indian subjects as the subjects of the Indian 
States. This measure takes away the indirect sympathy and protection that 
the Indian States people get in the shape of criticism and agitation in the 
Indian press and on the Indian platform by the British Indian subjects. 
But today my Honourable friend, Sir Harry Haig, may congratulate him- 
self on liaving forced more repressive and more oppressive* weapons on 
India than any other Home Member that preceded him did. After 
having so many old weapons in his armoury, the Honourable the Home 
Member lias come forward with this new weapon in the guise of suppress- 
ing a few blackmailing papers whose names are unknown to us and must 
bo unknown even to the Honourable the Home Member until he gets a 
slip of paper from my Honourable friend, Mr. Glancy. We are Surprised 
to be asked to agree to the proposition that the whole of the Indian press 
should be suppressed. T suppose my Honourable friend, Captain Lai 
Chnnd, was a nominated Member of the Council of State in 1922 and not 
an elected Member. 

Hony. Captain Rao Bahadur Ohaudhri Lai Chand: Yes, I was a nomi- 
nated Member then, as 1 am here, now 
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Mr. B. Das: So when my Honourable friend was the Honourable 
Captain Lai Chand in the other House in 1922, the Princes Protection 
Bill was passed in the Council of State and, in spite of this House 
throwing out that measure in 1922, my Honourable friend, Captain Lai 
Chand, °said that this House passed it. It does not redound to the credit 
of the* eldeilv statesmen in the other House that they always say ditto 
to w hatever ‘ proceeds from the Government, or, whenever a certified 
measure is sent to them, they always accept it with gratitude and grate- 
fulness. So far as the two speeches made by thjb spokesmen of the 
Government are concerned, they have never pointed out that the 1922 
Bill has failed. So far, the princes have only brought out three prosecu- 
tions, but this gallant advocate of the princes, my Honourable friend, 
Caplam Lai Chand. pointed out that the existing measure was insufficient 
and, therefore, the present measure was necessary to give protection to these 
princes. Will my Honourable friend, }/Lr. Clancy, read out those letters 
which he received from the princes to show that this measure is necessary? 
Will he also tell us whether there is an unanimous wish? What is the 
plea of the Honourable the Home Member? It is that the Federation is 
coming. Has not the Federation been denounced by these big princes 
if the newspaper story is true? As was published in the newspapers a 
fortnight ago, many of the princes met at Delhi and they are fighting shy 
to come into the Federation. Why then either the Political Secretary 
or the Honourable the Home Member is so anxious to give a new induce- 
ment io these princes to come into the Federation? Who wants them 
to come into the Federation? I do not want the Federation. 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: I made it perfectly clear in my speech 
that this measure was put forward on its merits and to meet the existing 
conditions. 

Mr. B. Das: Thank you. Now, we are hearing a new explanation! 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: Nothing new. If the Honourable 
Member had listened to my speech, I said if very plainly. 

Mr. B. Das: Tn the Statement of Objects and Reasons, my Honourable 
friend, the Home Member drew attention to the impending Federation. 
Those Honourable Members who attended the Round Table Conference 
and the Joint Parliamentary Committee are not present here, but I do 
not think even those elderly statesmen were enamoured of the Federation 
in which the Indian princes will have a full voice and the Indian people will 
have no c av. My Honourable friend, the Raja Bahadur, the other day, was 
vorv eloquent when he was talking about paramountcy, suzerainty and the 
rights of these exalted princes and their Exalted Highnesses.’ I must 
pay n compliment to the Raja Bahadur. He is an eminent constitu- 
tionalist and a great jurist, and being a lawyer and an advocate, he can 
play upon words and he can make Mack into white and white into black 
as is the practice of every advocate in this country. But I, as a layman, 
occasionally read the sanads which a«re now spoken of as treaties conferred 
by Captains and ordinary officers of the East India Company and these 
have become now treaties with His Majesty the King Emperor! I was 
particularly looking into some c* the sanads granted to the Orissa States 
which are 26 in number on the borderland of Orissa, and this morning, 
when my Honourable friend, Mr. Dumasia, was speaking, he let fall an 
observation that T was ignorant of th e administration of the Indian States. 
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Mr. N. M. Dumasia: No, you are an expert. 

Mr. B. Das: I do not pose to be an expert. I am and I pose to be 
a humble spokesman of the nation, I never speak for any section of the 
people, I speak out what is vibrating in the very soul of the nation. 
(Hear, Hear.) 

Baja Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar: As if I do not represent the nation. 

Mr. B. Das: My Honourable friend, the Raja Bahadur, being pre- 
occupied in his professional career elsewhere and in an exalted Indian 
State, may have no time to feel the pulse of the nation, but we, that are 
giving our life-blood for the nation, we feel the anguish of the whole 
nation. I am a fellow-sufferer in British India and I feel for my fellow 
sufferers in the Indian States and that is my humble submission to my 
Honourable friend, Mr. Raju, when the other day he referred to me that 
1 v' as the tail-end of the Congress Having suffered from the numerous 
and the numberless Ordinances and measures that the Honourable 
the Home Member had brought forward,' 1, Sir, though the Indian 

National Congress is not present here, I am only the tail-end of the 

Congress and I feci the more for the sufferings of those countless millions, 
the dumb millions of people of the Indian States. I had the pleasure and 
the privilege to attend the Delhi Indian States People Conference. 1 
heard several speakers, each one of them stvling himself as a serf of the 
serf. Sir, here we say that we are ruled by a bureaucracy, but 

wo never say that we are the slaves of mv Honourable friends, 

Mr. Glancy or Sir Harry Haig. But it is very humiliating to hear speaker 
after speaker at the Conference saying “we are serfs of the serfs, we have 
no right of speech, we have no right of rcdrrss of grievances ”. Now, I 
will come to mv Honourable friend, the Raja Bahadur, and T will quote 
for hi?, information one or two passages from these treaties or sanads with 
regard to the Orissa States. They were merely glorified zamindars until 
the tnd of the last century. The policy with regard to these Indian States 
is decided in the secret archives nf the Honourable the Political Secretary 
in that red-coated house in Simla, I do not know what is the Department 
like hero in Delhi, because I never visited flu* office of my Honourable 
friend I maintain that the whole policy is hatched in his Department. 
I cannot understand why these glorified zamindars, who are tributary 
chiefs, should be raised to the paramount status and why there should 
be no interference with them. What do these sanads say? This is a 
sanad with the feudatory chief of Serai Khela State, it was formerly in 
Orissa, and now it is in Chota Nagpur, and this sanad says: 

“You shall conform in all matters concerning the preservation of law and order 
and the administration of justice generally within the limit of your State subject 
to the instructions issued from time to time for your guidance by His Honour the 
Lieutenant Governor of Bengal.” * 

Mark Umt the instructions are to be issued from time to time “for your 
guidance ” by British administrators. Then: ' 

“You will appoint such officers and pay them such emoluments as, on full considera- 
tion of the circumstances and suchi representations as you may wish to make, may 
from time to time appear necessary to Hi's Honour the Lieutenant Governor of Bengal 
for the proper hearing of cases and administration of' justice in your State. 

Tt will be also competent to you to nominate for appointment by His Honour as 
Honorary Magistrates or Munsifs such other persons as you may wish to be so 
appointed from time to time.” 1 
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Then the fifth is this : 

“You shall administer justice fairly aiul impartially to all alike.’* 

The sixth says: 

“You shall recognise and maintain the rights of all your people and you shall on no 
account oppress them or suffer them to be in any way oppressed. 

I hope my Honourable friend, the Baja Bahadur, has listened care- 
fully to all this. | 

Raja Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar: That is only a sanad which con- 
tains instructions; it is not a treaty at all. 

Mr. B. Das: I am not concerned with the plutocrats, the five big 
piinces: 1 am concerned with six hundred small States and their people 
who receive such sanads and such treaties. I have not read the treaties 
with Hyderabad, Mysore or Baroda, and 1 do not know whether they 
were asked to administer justice. Mv Honourable friend, Mr. Glancy, 
when he rises to speak, may say whether they were so asked and whether 
the small States were not asked to administer justice and whether the 
Lieutenant Governor ot Bengal, as lie then was, did not compel through 
his Divisional Commissioners and District Magistrates these Indian Ttajas 
to administer justice? \nd now these portfolios and offices of Political 
Agents have been created. Do the Political Agents look into the clauses 
of tin. ► e sanads and treaties; and do they see that in every ease the Baja 
or Maharaja or Bxalted Highness or Holiness strictly adheres to the terms 
of these sanads and treaties? And today we hear spokesmen like Mr. 
Dumasin, half of whose constituency consists of Indian States people, 
people who settle in Bombay and make their millions there and take 
them back io the States. Today my Honourable friend, Mr. Dumasia, 
spoke in a tone as if all these people in Bombay w r ere conspirators. 

Mr. N. M. Dumasia: Where did I say that? I challenge that state- 
ment. 

I 

Mr. B. Das: My friend conveyed that idea. 

Mr. N . M. Dumasia: It is unfortunate if my friend did not understand 
me. 


Mr. B. Das: My friend’s speech conveyed this idea that the Indian 
States people, who gathered at a Conference in Bombay, wore all out- 
siders and not States people Thereby, my friend laid a charge not only 
against Indian States people 1 that are naturalised in British India, but he 
laid a serious charge on myself that I, a British Indian, was conspiring 
against the petty princelings. I am not concerned hero with W'hat happens 
to the States, hut I, who partly pay the salary of my friend, the Political 
Secretary, I, who have maintained for 150 years this spectacular Political 
Department and this system of autocratic political administration, I have 
a right to ask mv Honourable friend, Mr. Glancy, whether he and his 
Department are administering to the letter these treaties and sanads. 
As my Honourable friend, Mr. Raju, said, the people of the Indian 
States are the flesh of my ilesh and the blood of ipy blood, my own 
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relations, who live partly in the States and partly in British India, and 
do they get British justice? Sir, these Members of the Treasury 
Benchec at present, minus the Honourable the Law Member, represent 
a democratic nation, and even I who have lost all faith in them have 
sor.e faith in the administration of British justice. I challenge my 
Honourable friend, the Political Secretary, to say that there is adminis- 
tration of justice in the iStates. I do not know where to draw the line. 
We have received a series of representations and petitions which were 
all presented to my Honourable friend, the Political Secretary, from time 
to time, but my friend, Mr. Glancv, simply glances at them and throw’s 
them away. (Laughter.) Today my Honourable friend may be in an 
exalted position, but some day my Honourable friend and the whole 
crowd of Political Agents and Political Secretaries will have to answer on 
the Day of Judgment elsewhere, and then they cannot take shelter 
behind the Civil Service Regulations and the laws that the Secretary of 
Stale has made. They will have to reply to the divine laws. “When 
you are the overloid of these princes, when all these princes are waiting 
in your ante-room dancing attendance on you, do you administer justice 
to the 80 millions of people in the Indian States ?” Sir, the Honourable 
the President has ruled that we are not to refer to particular States. I 
do not wish to refer to particular iStates, hut I have got many books her.*. 

I have got here “The indictment of Patiala” and I have got a big hook 
hv Mr. Ohudgar narrating the distress of the Indian States people. We 
have received a series of complaints and petitions and mv Honourable 
friend, Mr (Haney, has also received them, and has prohablv thrown 
th. * 1.1 into his waste-paper basket. A certain Maharaja forcibly took 
away tin* wife of a subject, and when the Political Agent was asked to 
intervene, that Political Agent wrote : 

“For >our wife \<>u will !m\o tn accept Rs 20.000 fi.un t lie Maharaja. .iml \<m wilL 
ha\« no claim on your wife.” 

Where is British justice now? These British people have got one marked 
characteristic, and that is that, they respect womanhood Wln*n*\or the 
Viceroy goes, tin* Vicereine gets equal status with the Viceroy ; wherever 
the District Magistrate goes, his wife receives almost the same respect. 
Britishers respect womanhood and here we find a British Political Agent 
writing this to a poor subject of an Indian State offering him Rs. 20,000 
for his wife. \ 

Mr. B. V. Jadhav (Bombay Central Division: Non-Muhammadan 
Rural) : The prince W’as liberal. 

Mr. B. Das: Mv friend, Mr. Jadhav, says that the prince was liberal, 
so that there arc princes who offer much less in these cases. I know, Sir, 
in many States wives and daughters are not safe. If we make reference 
to these things, we come under the provisions of this Bill. If a newspaper 
publishes it, that particular statement mav be hauled up, but, Sir, v*e 
are human beings. I mvself am the editor of a paper and I mav comment 
on the contemptible latitude given to this particular prince. Then, what 
would happen? Tho District Magistrate will haul me up or ask me to 
pay Rs. 10,000 as security. That is the provision of this Bill. Sir, the 
Roman Empire was lost through Imperialism. I ask mv Honourable 
friends, Mr. Glancv and the Home Member,' to pause and sec whether 
Imperialism is not running riot through this Bill, and whether the little 
respect that we have for British justice will not pass away for ever if this 
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Bill is passed and if my Honourable friend, the Home Member, wants 
a new woapoA to suppress the liberties of the Indian Press, he could 
have come openly to us; but why come under the guise that you are 
protecting the princes? That very question has re-opened the whole 
issue which mv Honourable friend, Mr. Glancy, for the last four months 
has been cogitating: I am waiting to hear his speech — I hope he will 
speak this evening or the day after tomorrow 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: When the Honourable Member sits 
down. , 

Mr. B. Das: 1 shall then eut mv speech short. It is such an honour 
to hear the Political Secret ary who comes from a family, 
4 p.vi. members of which have contributed their lives to the adminis- 
tration ol Indian States, and w’ho. if w r e are to judge by the 
Kashmir report, as published in ihc Tress, gave us the hope that here we 
have a man who tried to assess tilings in their proper perspective. I do 
hope that mv Honourable Iriend will not take shelter under rules and 
procedure when lie speaks Let him think that this House has met 
in Cornnuttit and that we are the Select Committee and let him take 
us into confidence and sa\ whether the apprehensions and the serous 
charges we have levied against the maladministration of those States are 
not true nr correct to a certain extent and whether this Hill — which I 
oppose and which mv Party will, 1 believe, oppose and which I hope this 
House will throw’ out when it is put to vote — it it is passed into huv, will 
not seriouslv affect the human liberties of British Indians in British 
India and whether it will not permanently enslave like Ethiopian slaves, 
these eighty millions of people who art' the subjects ol these princes. 

Mr. B. J. Glancy (T olitical Secretarv). Sir, m the course of the 
discussions that occurred in Simla, >nc Member lelt called upon to draw 
attention to the amount of heat that had been generated during the 
debate. I should like to associate myself with those remarks. Different 
views muv be held about the wisdom of this Bill, but this debate i° hound 
u' have its repercussions and it seems to me to he eminently desirable 
that the, discussion should proceed on calm and moderate lines, so that no 
friction or distrust may be created and that the relations between British 
Indin and the States may not be prejudiced. 

With your permission, Sir, 1 should like to indulge in a brief digression 
about the Indian States and their relations with the Government of India 
in so far as it appearsi to bo relevant at all to the present Bill. But I hope 
I may be forgiven if I refrain from entering into statistical illustrations. 
•There are various reasons for this: in the first place, it is difficult to give 
statistics without being ultimately prepared to mention individual States 
by name, and that, in accordance with ihe example set by the Honourable the 
Home Member and followed bv main others, I propose to avoid. Second- 
ly, the House will realise tlmt when it conics to giving the proportion of 
Indian States which enjoy ihe, benefits of such things as higher institutions, 
Jt is really impracticable to present a true picture, because there are very 
many states, so small and with such limited resources, that it is impossible 
to expect them to compel e w'th British India in the matter of elaborate 
machinery. And, thirdly, statistics in themselves are absolutely mislead- 
ing: it might he difficult, for instance, to attain unanimous agreement as 
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to those particular higher institutions which deserve to be classed as such 
and those which do not. 

As the Honourable the Home Member has stated, there are various 
forms of government in Indian States. The Government of India do not 
dictate to Indian States what particular form of administration they 
should adopt. This will be plain, for instance, from the speech delivered 
by Lord Minto in 1909, an extract from which has been quoted by my 
Honourable friend, Mr. Jog. Broadly speaking, the Goxemment of an 
Indian State is more elastic, - more intimate and more paternal than that 
prevailing in British India. And there are many that prefer a paternal 
form of government to any other. (An Honourable Member : “Question".) 
It may bo true that there are certain feature^ about Indian States to which 
British Indian subjects might take exception; but It is also true that there 
are certain features about British Indian rule which might not be altogether 
acceptable to the subject of an Indian Slate. To take one example, only 
a small proportion of Indian States enjoy the benefits of an income-tax 
regulation, and, howe ver astonishing it may be to us in British India who 
have learnt to welcome and look forward to the attentions of the income- 
tax collector, it is, I think, doubtful how far those who are unused to the 
blessings of that system would be gratified by its application to them- 
selves 

Mr. B. V. Jadhav: Dining recent .Nears main Indian Slates are levying 
income-tax. 

Mr. B. J. Glancy: Sometimes it has been suggested that the subject of 
an Indian State has no defined rights of anv kind This i* very far from 
being the case. In practically every Indian State of an;, importance, 
there is a land revenue system modelled on British Indian lints. Regular 
settlements have been conducted and lm\v been carried out in ven many 
ca-cs In experts borrowed irom British India and the lights of proprietors 
and tenants have been properly provided for. 

| At this stage, Mr. President (The Honourable* Sir Shnnmukham Chetty) 
resumed the Chair.] 

It would not bo difficult to point to various Indian States where the 
mulanzai enioxs a rexenue assessment mom* lenient and more favourable 
than he could normally hope' for in Britisli India .... 

Mr. B. V. Jadhav: That is not a fact : land revenue assessment in 
Indian States is much higher than land revenue assessment in British 
villages in neighbouring districts. 

An Honourable Member: You did not hear what he said. 

Mr. B. J. Glancy: Similarly it would not be difficult to instance many 
Indian States which can hold their own and sometimes do more tlian hold 
their own with British India in the matter of public institutions, such as 
hospitals, colleges, schools, public roads and in such matters as free 
educational facilities. In every State in India of which I am aware, the 
laws are closely based on the laws prevailing in British India. 

There has been a distinct response to the appeal made by Lord Irwin 
to the Chamber of Princes. And, taken as a whole, it may safely be said 
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1 that the Indian States arc definitely advancing as regards the efficiency of 
their administration. Several of them have established effective High 
Courts, several have separated the judicial from the executive, and though 
very many rulers may prefer to govern on traditional lines, there are 
several who have imitated British India in the matter of closely associating 
their subjects with the Government of the State. It is not correct that 
the subject of an Indian State, unless he resorts to outside propaganda, 
has no moans of bringing his grievances to notice, but in Indian States, as 
in British India and elsewhere, the man who has a grievance must remem- 
ber that in the first instance he should bring his complaint to the notice 
of the authorities directly concerned. I think it is only natural and 
certainly it is true that in a State governed on paternal lines the subject 
has the advantage of being able to bring his complaint personally to the 
notice of the highest authority more readily than he can hope to do in 
British India. 

As regards the function of the Government of India various Honourable 
Members have expressed widely divergent views as to what the practice of 
the Government of India ought to be. I do not propose to argue about 
what the practice ought to be, but I shall merely content myself by saying 
in a few words what the accepted position actually is. The position is 
that whore serious misgovernment prevails in an Indian State, the Gov- 
ernment of India do regard themselves as under an obligation to intervene. 
That has been made plain in many pronouncements, and I hope I am 
betraying no secret when I say that ordinarily, where intervention becomes 
necessary, it takes the form in the first- instance of advice and persuasion. 
Tf tlml ad\ice is heeded, the public, unless somebody is indiscreet, hears 
nothing further of what has occurred. It is only when the advice passes 
unnoticed that recourse is had to more extreme* measure's. The Govern- 
ment of [iidia are fully alive to their responsibilities and do their best to 
fulfil them. 

It would he idle to deny that from time to time many Indian States 
have fallen sadly short of the ideal and have rendered intervention neces- 
sary, but, as several Honourable Members have pointed out, it would be 
grossly unfair to generalise from that and to condemn all States alike. T 
should like to take this opportunity of saying that, in a w ell conducted 
Indian State, where the ruler takes a close personal interest in the welfare 
of Ins subjects, — and there are very many such States, both great and 
small, — the people, so far as I have boon able to observe, are every whit 
as happy as they are in British India, or, as far as my limited experience 
goes, anywhere in the world. A good Indian ruler excites in the minds of 
his subjects a degree of affection and devotion which it is difficult some- 
times for a Westerner to realise, and it seems to me that in these times, 
when many changes arc passing over the face of India and many re-adjust- 
ments have to be made, it is worth while thinking very seriously, before 
one proceeds to weaken or uproot any such nucleus around which the seeds 
of loyalty and patriotism will naturally collect. 1 

The people in Indian States are by no means voiceless as regards news- 
papers published in State territories. According to the latest return that 
I have received. Iliere are A 12 private periodicals appearing in Indian States. 

Now, Sir, as regards the Bill that is before the House, it may roughly 
be divided for practical purposes into two main portions . . . 
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Mr. B. V. Jadhav: Are the State Gazettes included in the number of 
those periodicals? 

Mr. B. J. Gtlancy: No, I said private periodicals. 

The Bill, that is now before the House, may for practical purposes 
roughly be divided into two main portions, firstly, that which relates to 
the Press, and, secondly, that which deals with organizations outside the 
Pres®, such for instance, as jathas. 

As regards the first portion, T should like to make it clear once 
again that there is no cause whatsoever for alarm to the responsible 
Press, whether Indian or European, to which we all look up with admira- 
tion and respect. There is no intention of stifling legitimate criticism. 
I quite realise the force of the remarks made by my Honourable friend, 
Sir Cowasji Jehangir, and I hope his point will be met successfully when 
the Bill comes to Select Committee. 

With the less responsible and more sensational section of the Press, 
the case is different I have been studying the results of the circula- 
tion of this Bill, and as far as T can gather, there is one outstanding 
argument adduced against the passage of this Bill, and that is the con- 
tention that somehow or other newspapers of every description assist 
Government in fulfilling its function and so protect the subjects of 
Indian States. It appears to me to be verj doubtful how far this 
contention can he justified 

[ should like to take an instance, if T m.r , of a pertain State which 
has attained a very undesirable degree of prominence during the last 
icar or two, and in the case* of which the Government of India actually 
did have to intervene. It is perfectly true that many n n \\ ^papers did 
clamour for intervention, but if >s also true that a considerable number 
bitterh opposed any action in this direction. Some of thc^e newspapers 
ascribed fantastic motives to Government, but the general tendency was 
to suggest that any intervention Mould be the result of misrepresentations 
manufactured by one particular eommunit\ on whose intentions doubts 
wen* thrown, that is to say, tin arguments were based on communal 
grounds. Nor were those papers winch did preach the gospel of inter- 
vention bv any means free from this failing themselves. In the main 
they tended to lav all possible weight on communal grievances and to 
ascribe only a very subordinate position to those economic factors which 
wore actually the outstanding source of trouble to the people of the 
State, irrespective of the community to which they belonged. So it is 
difficult to maintain in this case that the irresponsible Press rendered any 
very material service to Government or to the State or to the State 
people. 

It would not be difficult to quote eases in which the irresponsible Press 
has rendered a positive disservice to the subjects of an Indian State. 
Cases have occurred in various States where the demand for a certain 
concession was proceeding on constitutional and legitimate lines and the 
concession was on the point of being granted by the Government of 
the State, but unfortunately outside agencies and various newspapers, 
for their own purposes, chose to enter the arena, and the demand, instead 
of continuing on constitutional lines, became accompanied by threats 
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and abuse such as no Government can be expected to relish. The result 
has been that the State people were left wait.ng for the fulfilment of their 


aspirations. 

rases oeeur from time to time in Indian States when it is necessary 
to introduce some general reform in the interests of the people at large. 
It is quite possible that such reforms may cut across and conflict with 
the ini (‘rests of former privilege holders. There is a saying that it is im- 
possible to make an omelette without breaking eggs. What action does 
one of these privilege holders take? Very often he hurries along to the 
editor of an irresponsible newspaper and makes a complaint against the 
State. Does the editor take the trouble to inquire into the rights and 
wrongs of the case? One might as well expect a cat to examine the trade 
mark on a tin of cream ! (Laughter-) The result is a series of very 
indignant articles in which the State is represented as a tyrant and the 
privilege holder as a martyr, but the ordinary poor subject of the State 
is left old of the picture altogether. The editors of irresponsible papers 
are not always interested in whether the State subject can afford to feed 
himself; what realK matters is whether he can afford to feed the editor 
(Laughter.) 


T should like to give an illustration of rathei a different kir.d. There 
are critain territories in Indian States reaching up into the mountains, 
places Ih.d have been compart'd and justly compared in many respects 
to Switzerland As in the case of Switzerland, there are many different 
clashes of State subjects in those places who depend for their livelihood on 
(he flow* of visitors for whose needs thev cater. Pertain newspapers have 
made a habit of magnifying out of all proportion to the truth any occur- 
rences in the wav or disorders or disturbances that mav occur in these 
places. The result is naturallv a decrease in the flow of visitors and an 
ineiVasing difficulty in making one’s livelihood. For every anna and 
for every rupee that the editors of irresponsible newspapers put into 
their pockets in the course of this campaign they make the subjects of 
the Stale pav and piv very dearly. 


It appears to me to he very doubtful how far the irresponsible and 
st relational Press is really successful in championing the cause of State 
subjects. I do not know of any case in which the Government have in- 
tervened in the affairs of a State as the result of a campaign in the Press. 
There are, of course, many cases in which the Press have advocated in- 
tervention and the Government have actuallv intervened, but there is 
nothing surprising in that. It is no more astonishing than that a weather 
prophet, if he forecasts rain on every day of the year, will sometimes 
make Ins prophecy correctly The irresponsible Press, of course, are not 
slow in claiming for themselves the full benefit and the full credit for 
any action that Government or a State may take. But this is largely a 
business proposition, and in this respect the editors of sensational papers 
are not unlike quack doctors They have a universal specific to prescribe 
for all ailments and that specific takes the form of advertisement through 
their own columns. 

What I have been saying will serve, I hope, to bring out one unfor- 
tunate feature of the irresponsible Press, and that is, that the editors and 
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proprietors of such newspapers tend to pay more regard to their own 
profits than to any benefits which they may confer on others. This is an 
aspect of the case which has been touched upon by my Honourable 
friend, Mr. Eanga Iyer, and others who have followed him, and I do not 
think that I need say very much more about it. Every one will have 
noticed, for instance, that a certain type of newspapers will make a point 
of running a violent campaign against a particular State. Day after day, 
week after week, these attacks go on and then suddenly for no very 
apparent reason they fade 'away into silence and calm prevails. Not 
very long ago, I asked the proprietor of a certain newspaper to explain a 
phenomenon of that nature. He thought for some time and then he said 
very wisely that* he believed *he material supplied to lum must have 
changed. (Laughter.) By which he meant, I suppose, that the material 
derived from his correspondence had been replaced by a more valuable and 
more tangible form of material extracted from the party that he had 
been maligning. T saw a month or two ago, soon after this Bill had been 
introduced, an article in a certain newspaper which deprecated this 
proposed legislation on the ground, to use the words of the article, that 
if the Bill were passed, it would be “at the cost of the press”. So far as 
the piratical section of the Press is concerned, that remark is a frank and 
ingenuous statement of the truth. (Laughter.) Some peoples’ pockets 
will no doubt be touched, but in these da\ s o* almost universal depres- 
sion, there are worse things to weep over than the disappearance of this 
unearned and undosnablf form of increment The truth is that India can 
no longer afford to support this particular form of piracy. The price to he 
paid is too high- The price involves the peace of India. 

That brings me to what in my humble opinion is by far the most 
serious and distressing feature of the irresponsible Press in its relation 
to States, and that is that these papers always tend or nearly always 
tend to impart a communal tinge to all State controversies. I have 
already referred to this aspect before with reference to a particular State, 
but T hope T may be pardoned if I revert to it now, because I think it 
is hardly possible for me to exaggerate the evil that this sort of thing does 
to the country or the menace that it holds out to any hope of a united 
India. It is an all too common an occurrence that when trouble arises 
or is alleged to arise in an Indian Stale, the sensational Press at once 
gels busy on communal lines. The papers revile each other freely and 
unmercifully: they drag every hallowed name in the mire; and 
they blackguard the State and its administration. Every action that the 
State authorities adopt is condemned bv one set of newspapers as an act 
of tyranny levelled at community A and by another set of newspapers 
as a pitiable exhibition of weakness designed to betray the interests of 
community B. No stone is left unturned in order to embarrass the State 
administration and fan the flame of communal hatred. Not very 
long ago, I had the somewhat doubtful privilege of serving in 
a State where communal feeling ran high. It was not a pleasant position 
and what sometimes drove one to despair was the attitude of these 
sensational papers, always sounding the communal battlecry and always 
distorting the facts for their own purposes. I remember getting a kind 
and polite letter from the editor of a certain newspaper in which he was 
good enough to congratulate me on the appointment that I held. What 
precise cause there was for congratulations was perhaps obscure, but 
anyhow I wrote back and thanked him for his letter and I expressed the 
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hope that he would refrain from making communal feelings more bitter 
by reproducing in his newspaper inaccurate statements. X offered that if 
he would be good enough to consult me, I would do my best to try and 
verify any information that he might receive. That offer met with no 
response. The paper continued on its usual course and protests made 
through various channels had no effect. The fact is that papers of this 
description have very little use for accurate information. They conceive 
that they are catering for strong tastes and they supply .strong meat in 
consequence. Whether the meat which they supply is poisoned or 
adulterated is no concern of theirs. 

Another rather sinister manifestation of this particular feature is this 
that when one set of newspapers starts on its campaign against a parti- 
cular State, another collection of newspapers immediately threaten counter- 
attacks on different States. These counter-attacks are not to be indulged 
in not for any very obviously justifiable reason, but merely because the 
rulers of the States threatened with counter-attack happen to belong to a 
community different from that of the ruler against whom the original 
campaign "was launched. These counter-attacks are to be made with 
sumo ill-conceived idea of restoring the equilibrium and equating the 
communal balance. 

One Honourable Member has expressed the opinion that this Bill might 
well be deferred, because, in his opinion, it will be many years before 
Federation is actually introduced. I hope that his estimate is wrong and 
that Federation will develop before he anticipates. But, even if we 
suppose that his prophecy is correct, is there any one here who can say 
that it is too early now — today — for India to try to close her ranks and 
put an end to this interminable clashing of communal warfare. 

Now. the second part of the Bill relates, as I have said, to organisations 
out side the Press culminating in such extreme forms as jathas. I do not 
think that I need say much about this, but, not very long ago, I was 
stationed in a place where jaihas developed on a fairly extensive scale 
and perhaps I might say a few words about what actually occurred. 1 
do not propose to say anything about the motives which inspired the 
jafhatltus , because, l think, if \ did so, communal feeling might possibly 
be aroused and it might give vise to bitterness. I will just say what 
actually did occur. Then' was a collection of people who decided that 
t lio \ would run a jatha campaign against a certain State. They collected 
an armv of sorts and marched on their objective. They certainly professed 
that their intentions were peaceful, but as they marched through villages 
belonging to another community shouting out offensive slogans as they 
went, the result was inevitable. The same thing would have occurred, 

1 thnjk, in anv country of the world where the people were not entirely 
devoid of spirit. The result was riot and bloodshed. So far from helping 
the people of the State, these misguided crusaders only got them into 
further trouble. They distracted the State authorities in their efforts to 
put tli 1 situation right, and, as the direct result of Jdiese jatlias , several 
valuable lives w^ere lost. Now, Sir, this trouble would never have occurred 
and those lives would not have bet n lost if the British Indian authorities 
had been empowered to deal, as they should be able to deal, with the 
situation, that is to sa; T , A this ^ill had been passed into law. It seems 
to me that it is high time that effeclive steps w r ere taken to put an end 
to this form of insensate activity, for I can conceive of no occasion on 
which these demonstrations can be of assistance to any one whomsoever 
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except, possibly to those who are personally interested in organising such 
disturbances. 

All that the Governments of the States are desiring now is fair play. 
In some quarters it appears to be doubted whether the legislation now 
proposed would be welcome tb the Governments of Indian States or 
whether they would find the provisions of this Bill consistent with their 
dignity. I do not think that these doubts need be taken seriously. Nor do 
I sue that there is anything' undignified in the Governments of Indian 
States expecting the British Indian authorities to control the situation in 
British India. The Governments of the States themselves have always 
been ready to reciprocate. They do not allow their newspapers to 
embarrass the British Indian Government or to make personal attacks 
on British Indian ministers, nor do they permit their people to band 
themselves into jatlias and advance on Simla or Delhi in order to save 
their 1‘iitish Indian brethren from the onslaughts of the income-tax 
collector. The existing Princes (Protection) Act has been found to be 
of no avail. To all intents and purposes, that piece of legislation fell 
still born from the Statute-book. The number of prosecutions that huve 
been instituted might be counted on the fingers of one hand. The reasons 
for this, as the Honourable the Home Member lias explained, are not 
far to seek. In the first place, the effect of a prosecution is to broadcast 
and advertise the very offence with which it is sought to deal, and, in the 
second place, the time spent in a prosecution, to say nothing of the 
expense, is in itself a deterring factor. In the last case, of which I have 
heard, the proceedings have occupied just about four years before coming 
to a final conclusion. I submit that no Government in the world can 
afford to wait for so long a period before taking effective action to clear 
its good name. 

I said just now that the States' Governments are only asking for fair 
play. And by giving them fair play, surely this House will be conferring 
a benefit on India as a whole. Under the new Constitution, the proposal 
is that British India and Gie States should go hand in hand as partners. 
But. if the virus, which this Bill is intended to eradicate, is not removed 
from the system of India, not only will there be increasing cleavage 
between the individual partners, but the rift between the great commu- 
nities throughout the length and breadth of India will grow wider and 
wider every day. It seems to me that, unless the body politic of India 
is prepared to subject itself to the painless and minor operation which 
this Bill involves, it will have to face a long and serious illness in the 
very near future. 

Sardar Harbans Singh Brar (East Punjab* Sikh): Mr. President, when 
this Bill was before the House on the last occasion, I had -|ust begun my 
speech and begun to develop the argument of ihe responsibility of para- 
mountey when the Home Member announced the acceptance of the 
circulation motion and my speech was cut short. 1 was at that time 
just beginning to argue that this Bill was superfluous and that paramountcy 
had two sides in dealing with Indian States. In the one ease, it has certain 
rights, privileges and prerogatives, and, in the other, it has certain obliga- 
tions to discharge. The paramount power has, in pursuance of the treaties 
it made with eeitain prinees and the sanads granted to others and by the 
so-called usage, custom, and so on, taken upon itself the responsibility of 
protecting the States from aggression from without as well as from internal 
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commotion in return for the States agreeing to come under the suzerainty 
of His Majesty the King-Emperor of India. And agreeing also to forgo 
the right of dealing with foreign powers and princes and further to curtail 
their own rights even regarding some of their internal affairs like the main- 
tenance of the armies whereby the pararriountcy extended its sphere of suzer- 
ainty and power and prestige and in return thereof promised protection. These 
powers, privileges and prerogatives are exercised by the Paramount Power on 
its own motion. That is one side of it with which the Indian Legislature 
lias nothing whatever to do. We arc precluded, Mr. President, even from 
asking questions of the type of “how many princes are for the introduction 
of this measure’ \ or how many people protested against the introduction of 
it. Even such questions, according to the rules framed by the representa- 
tives of the Paramount Pow r er in British India, we are precluded from 
asking in this Legislature; and, if that be so, is it not only fair and just 
but proper that, as far as we are concerned, that branch of the Paramount 
Power which exercises the rights, the prerogatives and the privileges of 
paramountcy should alone take the responsibility of providing this pro- 
tection to the administrations of the Indian States, and not ask us to 
share with them in such actions by way of discharging their obligations, 
when w T e have not the least share in the enjoyment and the exercise of those 
rights and privileges which are associated with such obligations? Sir, 
it is quite open to that branch of the Paramount Power which exorcises 
those rights and prerogatives to provide, either by legislation on its own 
motion through the Imperial Parliament, or by resorting to the more expe- 
dient method of promulgating what we are by now quite well accustomed 
to welcoming, T mean the Ordinances, and thereby keep botli the obliga- 
tions and the rights and prerogatives to be dealt with by one and the same 
side of the administration and not leave the obligations alone to be per* 
formed by the representatives of the British Indian subjects. It is, Mr 
President, quite open and plain to us that the paramount cv is for ever 
paramount, and that the suzerainty is unchallenged. Tt has been so stated 
more than once in plain language by more than one Viceroy of India 
and it would have been quite proper and appropriate to meet an emergency 
of the kind, such as is before the Government, had they, on their own 
motion, either promulgated an Ordinance or provided the protection 1>\ 
some other method and not brought us into the picture, when we are 
so much debarred from officially either knowing or having information about 
♦lie Administrations or their subjects, which Administrations we are asked 
here now to protect. Unless we are entitled and unless w T e have the 
resources of knowing officially the facts and the conditions prevalent in 
those areas which are in need of protection or are asking for it, we ar* 
ineapabk to do anv thing and we are without the material which would 
show the need for such protection .... 


Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Slianmukham Ohettv): The Honour- 
able Member may resume his speech when the Bill comes up for considera- 
tion the next time. The House stands adjourned till tomorrow morning 
at 11 o’clock. 


The Assembly then adjourned till Eleven of the Clock on Tuesday, the 
6th February, 1934. 

i 
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The Assembly met in the Assembly Chamber of the Council House at 
Eleven of the Clock, Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham 
Chetty) in the Chair. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

Purchase by the Railway Board of Cast Iron or Steel Sleepers 

for Railways. 

80 *Mr. G. Morgan (on behalf of Mr. C. C. Biswas) : (a) With reference 
to the answer given on the 27th November, 1933, to un starred question 
No. 281 (b), is it a fact that the circular of the Railway Board referred to 
therein stated that because the Borird was anxious to use the pig iron 
they had purchased, the Railways were not to enter into further commit- 
ments for wooden sleepers unless it could he shown that C 1. sleepers 
were unsuitable? 

( b ) Will Government be pleased to lay a copy of the circular on the table ? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: (a) Yes. 

(b) No. It is purely departmental in character. 

Mr. G. Morgan: With regard to reply to pait (b), will the Honourable 
Member kindly explain what he means by saying that it is purely depart- 
mental in character? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: These were instructions issued to Railway Administra- 
tions hv the Railway Board and ordinarily Government consider that such 
instructions should be treated as contidential, but, in any case, my 
Honourable friend seems to have got complete information about the 
circular letter in question. 

Applicability of Different Laws for the Trials of British Indian 
Subjects and Foreigners in Indian States. 


90. *Mr. S. 0. Mitra: (a) Is it a fact that British Indian subjects, who 
may temporarily go to any Indian State territory, when tried for any offence 
are governed by the laws of that particular State ? 

(b) Is it a fact that if any foreigner, for example, a Frenchman or a 
German, commits any offence in any Indian State, he is ikt tried under 
the laws of that State, but is specially protected and tried according to 
British Indian law ? 

(c) Will Government please explain why there is this difference in treat- 
ment as regards a British Indian subject and a foreigner? 


Mr. B. J. Glancy: (a) Yes, subject to the exercise, by Political Officers, 
of the right of intervention. Servants of the 
amenable to British Indian jurisdiction ' ~ 
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(b) Yes, except that where the criminality is slight jurisdiction would 
ordinarily be left with the Indian States the Political Officer retaining the 
right of intervention. 

(c) The difference in treatment of foreigners is due to the international 
obligations of the British Government as Paramount Power, the Indian 
States themselves having no international status. 

Use of the Buildings of toe old Cawnpore Railway Station. 

91. *Rai Bahadur Lala Brij Kishore: (a) Will Government please state 
whether it is a fact that: 

(i) except for a portion of the building being used as offices for 

various railway subordinates the entire building of the 
abandoned Cawnpore Junction is lying vacant for the past 
three years; 

(ii) there are many other Railway buildings and quarters in Cawnpore 

area King similarly vacant? 

(b) If the answer to part (a) be in the affirmative, do Government 
propose to consider the feasibility of putting these buildings to some use ? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: Sir, with your permission, T propose to reply to ques- 
tions Nos 91 — 9.5 together. Enquiries are being made from the Railway 
Administration and a reply will be laid on the table in due course. 

Provision of Street Lights near Railway Quarters in Cawnpore. 

f92. *Rai Bahadur Lala Brij Kishore; (a) Will Government please stale 
whether it is a fact that: 

(i) street lights are not provided in 89 clerical and 200 menial 

quarters in Goods Marshalling Yard, Cawnpore. and that these 
quarters remain enveloped in darkness during the night; 

(ii) these quarters are situated outside the city limits of Cawnpore, 

and many cases of thefts have occurred there; 

(iii) the Railway staff residing in these quarters have made several 

representations to Railway authorities for the provision of 
street lights, without any effect; and 

(iv) street lights have been provided in some quarters at Goods 

Marshalling Yard? 

(b) If the reply to part (a) be in the affirmative, will Government be 
pleased to state the reason for this (i) failure, and (ii) discrimination? 

(c) Will Government be pleased to state what steps are being taken to 
remove this grievance? 

Provision of a S iiool near the Indian Railway Colony at the Goods 
Marshalling Yard, Cawnpore. 

t93. *Rai Bahadur Lala Brij Kishore: (a) Will Government please 
state whether : 

(i) they are aware that there ip no children's school in the close 
vicinity of Indian Railway colony at the Goods Marshalling 
Yard, Cawnpore, to which children of Railway staff could 
with safety go; 


+For answer to this question, fiee answer to question No. 91. 
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(ii) it is a fact that the stafi residing in these quartets have made 
repeated representations to Bailway authorities for the pro- 
vision of facilities for a children’s school at the Ooods 
Marshalling Yard or for the provision of motor bus service 
from the quarters to the schools in the city? 

(b) If the reply to part (a) be in the affirmative, are Government prepared 
to look specially into this matter and provide the staff with the necessary 
facilities? 

Provision of Facilities for the Recreation and Exercise of the 
Railway Staff at Cawnpore. 

f94. *Rai Bahadur Lala Brij Kishore: (a) Will Government please 
state whether it is a fact that: 

(i) there is no East Indian Railway Indian Institute at the Goods 

Marshalling Yard, Cawnpore; 

(ii) the nearest East Indian Railway Institute is at Cawnpore 

Central at a distance of over two and a half miles from the 
Goods Marshalling Yard; 

(iii) the Great Indian Peninsula Railway Institute at Juhi is not a 

joint one, and the East Indian Railway staff joining it are 
debarred from most important offices and other privileges: 

(iv) the staff serving at the Goods Marshalling Yard had represented 

these difficulties and asked for an Indian Institute at the 
Goods Marshalling Yard? 

(b) If so, will Government be pleased to state what steps are being 
taken to provide the staff with necessary facilities for their recreation and 
exercise ? 

Insanitary Drains near Railway Quarters in the Goods Marshalling 

Yard, Cawnpore. 

f95. *Rai Bahadur Lala Brij Kishore: (a) Will Government please 
state whether it is a fact that the drains serving the 90 clerical and 200 
menial quarters empty into a pit close to the clerical quarters at the Goods 
Marshalling Yard, Cawnpore, and the place breeds malarial germs 0 

(b) If so, will Government be pleased to state what steps are being 
taken to have this pit filled up? 

Promotion of Head Number- Takers on the East Indian Railway. 

96. Bai Bahadur Lala Brij Kishore: (a) Will Government please 
state whether they arc aware that : 

(i) the Railway Board, vide their letter No. 5153-E., dated the 

20th May 1931, addressed to the Agents of State Railways, 
have provided the normal channel of promotion for a Head 
Number- taker to the post of a Yard Supervisor; 

(ii) on many divisions of the East Indian Railway no posts desig- 

nated as “Yard Supervisor” exist and the Divisional Super- 
intendents in such cases have decided that in their divisions 
the promotion of Number-takers ends with the post of Head 
Number-taker ? 


a 9 


+For answer to this question, see answer to question No. 91. 
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(b) If the reply to part (a) be in the affirmative, will Government be 
pleased to state if this is in conformity with the Railway Board’s policy? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: The circular only gave, as an illustration, who were 
included in the class of outdoor clerks and what the normal channel of 
promotion actually was in that group. It was based on what the Rail- 
way Board understood was the general position in State-managed 
Railways. Tt was not intended to lay this down as a rule for all railway 
administrations to follow implicitly. The actual procedure is left by the 
Railway Board to the discretion of the Agents. 

Promotion of He\d Number-Takers on the East Indian Railway. 

97 . *Rai Bahadur Lala Brij Kishore: (a) Will Government be pleased 

to state what is the difference between the posts of Yard Supervisor, Yard 
Foreman, Assistant Yard Master and Yard Inspectors? 

( b ) Is not the nature of the duties of all the above posts very much 
similar and connected with yard work? 

(c) If the reply to part (6) be in the affirmative, why are deserving and 
senior Head Number-takers, who have been recommended for their effi- 
cient working, denied promotion to the posts of Yard Foreman and Assistant 
Yard Masters? 

(d) Are Government aware that Head Number-takers at big Yards, 
through the nature of their duties, get more conversant with the routine 
of their yard than Guards who are promoted to the posts of Assistant 
Yard masters? 

( e ) Is it a fact that facilities for proper training in the duties of an 
Assistant Yard Master is denied to Head Number- takers even when it is 
sought for and strongly recommended by men on the spot? 

(/) Are Government aware that a Head Number-taker at Lucknow 
was promoted to the post of an Assistant Yard Master, and that similar 
promotion is denied to Head Number- takers on Allahabad and o i her 
Divisions of the East Indian Railway? 

(<y) Is it a fact that if the promotion of a Number-taker is to stop at 
the post of Head Number-taker, he cannot expect to rise to more tban 
Rs. 110 p. m. in the old grade and Rs. 00 p. m. only in the new grade, and 
that a commercial clerk and an office clerk gets a elumeo to rise to 
R 3 . 680 p. m. in the old grade and Rs. 400 m the new grade? 

(/?) If the answer to the preceding part* is in the affirmative, will 
Government be pleased to state the reason for the discrimination 
mentioned in parts (c), ( d ), (e), (/) and (g) above? 

(i) Will Government be pleased to state if they propose to take any steps 
to provide an avenue of promotion from the post of Head Number taker 
on the East Indian Railway in the absence of promotion to Yard Super- 
visor’s posts? If so, what? 

(f) Will Government be pleased to state how many Head Number- 
takers or Head Trains Clerks on the East Indian Railway have been held 
up at the maximum of their grade for over five years for want of an 
avenue of promotion being provided for them? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: Government have no information. AH these relate to 
matters of detailed administration which have to be left to Railway 
Administration to settle. 
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Yard Foremen and Assistant Yard Masters on the East Indian 

Railway. 

98. *Rai Bahadur L&la BriJ Kishoro: Will Government be pleased 
to state how many posts of Yard Foreman and Assistant Yard Masters 
exist on the East Indian Railway and how many of them are held by 
Indians? What is the cause for the disproportion, if there is any? 

Mr. P. R Rau: The latest information available in this connection 
is to be found on pages 94 — 95 of Volume III of Mr. K. M. Hassan’s report 
on the representation of Muslims and other minority communities in the 
subordinate Railway Services, a copy of which is in the Library of the 
House. Out of a total of 92 posts of Assistant Yard Masters and Yard 
Foremen, 25 are Europeans. 

Discrimination in the Grant of Passes to the old Oudh and 
Rohilkund Railway Staff. 

99. *Re 1 Bahadur Lala BriJ Kishoro : (a) Will Government please 
state whether it is a fact that under the now East Indian TKilway f pass 
rules, the privilege of unlimited number of passes to old Oudh and 
Rohilkund Railway staff in receipt of Rs. 201 per mensem and over, has 
been withdrawn with a view to bring uniformitv? Is it also a fact that 
the privilege of second class (local) passes in favour of the old East Indian 
Railway staff and the staff recruited subsequent to the amalgamation of 
the old Oudh and Rohilkund Rnilwax in receipt of Rs. 110 per mensem 
has been retained and that the old Oudh and Rohilkund Raihvav staff 
in receipt of Rs. 110 upto Rs. 125 per mensem is given onl\ intermediate 
class passes? 

(b) If the reply to part (a) be in the affirmative, will Government be 
pleased to state the reason for retaining this discrimination against the 
old Oudh and Rohilkund Raihvav staff 0 Is it a fact that the staff 
recruited subsequent to the amalgamation is allowed this privilege and 
that it results in junior and sometimes subordinate East Indian Railway 
staff getting four sets of second class passes, and the old Oudh and Rohil- 
kund Railway staff get onlv three sets of intermediate class passes? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: I am obtaining information from the Agent, East 
Indian Railway, and will lay a reply on the table in due course. 

Non-Grant of Conveyance Hire to the old Oudh and Rohilkund 

Railway Staff. 

100. *Rai Bahadur Lala BriJ Kishore: (a) Will Government please 
state whether it is a fact that the old East Indian Railway staff are given 
conveyance hire when they are called for duty at any place situated at a 
distance of over one mile from the place where quarters are provided for 
them, and that the old Oudh and Rohilkund Railway staff are not 
allowed this concession? 

(b) If so, will Government be pleased to state the reason for this dis- 
crimination? What steps do they propose to' take to remove it ? Are they 
aware that it often results in the senior old Oudh and Rohilkund Rail- 
way staff having to walk to attend to their duty and in the junior old 
East Indian Railway staff engaging conveyance at Railway expense? 
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Mr. 21. Rau: Government are not aware that the alleged discri- 
mination exists; but the rates of pay and conditions of service of the old 
Oudh and Bohilkund Bail way and old East Indian Railway staff vary in 
many respects and Government see no necessity to bring them into line 
with each other. 

Grant of Leave without Pay to the East [ndian Railway 

NON-WORKSHOP STAFF. 

101. * Rai Bahadur Lala Brij Kishore: (a) Will Government please state 
whether it is a fact that : 

(i) the East Indian Railway non-workshop staff drawing less than 

Bs. 20 per mensem and with service of three, ten, and 
twenty years are entitled to 10, 15, and 20 days' leave, on 
average pay in one calendar year respectively, provided no 
extra expenditure is involved; and 

(ii) no relieving staff is provided, with the result that paid substi- 

tutes are engaged against leave vacancies and the periods 
of leave are treated as without pay? 

(1>) If th»' reply, to part (a) be in the affirmative, will Government be 
pleased to state what steps they propose to take to remedy this state of 
affairs? 


Mr. P. R. Rau: (a) Under the new leave rules, to which presumably 
the Honourable Member refers, the leave admissible to inferior servants 
is not subject to the condition that no extra expenditure is involved. 

(b) Does not arise. 


UNSTARRED QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

Rules governing the Promotion of the Staff on the East Indian 

Railway. 

30. Rai Bahadur Lala Brij Kishore: Will Government be pleased to 
state wliat are the rules governing the promotion of the staff on the East 
Indian Railway who have been taken out of tlicir proper line cither as a 
result of (i) economy campaign, (ii) reorganisation or (hi) selection in the 
interest of work, and who have earned no promotion as a result of these 
transfers, have shouldered extra responsibilities, and have as a result 
been placed on posts where further ‘promotion is blocked, while in their 
own line they had an avenue of promotion to much higher posts open? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: I have called for certain information and will lay a 
reply on the table in due course. 

Leave and Pension of Military Employees invalided during the 

Great War. 

31. Mr. S. G. Jog: Will Government be pleased to state whether it is 
correct that copies of questions Nos. 591 to 596 and their replies by Govern- 
ment in this House on the 4th September, 1933 at Simla, were sent to the 
ControPer of Military Tensions, Lahore, for information and necessary 
acticu in accordance with those replies? If not, do Government propose 
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to do so now? Are Government aware that the Controller, Military Pen- 
sions, Lahore, has refused to act on copies received by him from other 
sources ? 

Mr. G. R. F. Tottenham: The attention of the Honourable Member is 
invited to the reply to starred question No. 1268, which was laid on the 
table on the 24th January, 1934. If he will let me have the particulars 
of the cases he has in mind, the attention of the Controller of Military 
Accounts and Pensions, Lahore, will be invited to them. 

Leave and Pension of Military Employees invalided during the 

Great War. 

•f 82. Mr. S. G. Jog: Do Government propose to issue instructions 
to the Controller of Military Pensions, Lahore, to take up forthwith and 
proceed expeditiously with such cases as are affected by Government 
reply, dated the 4th September 1933, to question No. 592 as regards 
individuals marked 4< D and E” in that question, that is, people retiring 
on pay from Iis. 200 to Es. 249 per mensem? 

« 

Leave and Pension of Military Employees invalided during the 

Great War. 

33. Mr. S. G. Jog: (a) With reference to their reply in Simla Session 
on the 4th September, 1933 to question No. 596, do Government propose 
to enquire from the Controller, Military Pensions, Lahore, whether 
the statement made in that question is entirely correct and whether that 
has been the procedure and practice of the Controller, Military Pensions' 
Office, in dealing with disability cases of the kind referred to? 

( b ) If the reply to part (a) is in the affirmative, will Government be 
pleased to state whether the Controller, Military Pensions, Lahore will 
now act in such a manner as will ensure seniors in pay and grading 
eel ling higher relative military ranks and higher rate of aggregate monthly 
pension than their juniors in pay and grading? 

Mr. G. R. F. Tottenham: ( a ) 1 have nothing to add to the reply 
already given. 

(6) If the Honourable Member will lot me have the particulars of the 
cases he has in mind, the attention of the Controller of Military Accounts 
and Pensions, Lahore, will be invited to them. 

Disability Pension granted to Non-Combatants. 

34. Mr. S. G. Jog: Will Government kindly confirm whether or not 
combatants as well as non-combatants retiring on account of field service 
disability or disease are exempt from the operation of three years average 
of their salaries, and that their last rank or pay is only to be taken for 
their average salary irrespective of the fact whether they have served or 
not for three vuars in their last rank or grade agreeably to Army Instruc- 
tion India No!! B.-77, dated 17th April, 1928? 

Mr. G. R. F. Tottenham: The attention of the Honourable Member 
is invited to the answer I gave on the 27th November, 1933, to parts (b) 
and (c) of starred question No. 1182. 


tFor answer to this question, see answer to question No. 31. 




COMMITTEE ON PETITIONS. 


Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): I have 
to announce that under Standing Order 80(1) of the Legislative Assembly 
Standing Orders, the following Honourable Members will form the Com- 
mittee on Petitions : 

Mr. K. C. Neogy, 

Sir Hari Singh Gour, 

Mr. T. R. Phookun, and 
Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khan. 

According to the provisions of the same Standing Order, the Deputy 
President will be the Chairman of tho Committee. 


ELECTION OF MEMBERS TO THE PUBLIC ACCOUNTS 
COMMITTEE. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : 1 have 
to inform the House that the following Honourable Members have been 
elected to tho Committee on Public Accounts, namely : 

Rao Bahadur M. C. Rajah, 

Mr. T. N. Ramakrishna Reddi, 

Mr. J. Ramsay Scott, 

Mr. S. C. Mitra, 

Mr. Uppi Saheb Bahadur, 

Kunwar Hajee Ismail Ali Khan, 

Mr. 1> Das, and 

Captain Sher Muhammad Khan Galdiar. 


RESOLUTION UK PROTECTION OF WORKERS AGAINST UN- 
EMPLOYMENT AND REDUCTION OF WAGES. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : The 
House will now resume consideration of the following Resolution moved 
by Mr. N. M. Joshi: 

“That this Assembly recommends to the Governor General in Council to take 
immediate steps to protect the workers in the country against increasing unemploy- 
ment and reduction of wages.** / 

Mr. S. C. Mitra (Chittagong and Kajshahi Divisions: Non-Muham- . 
madan Rural) : Sir, I support the motion of my friend, Mr. Joshi, and 
invite the Government to pay special attention to do something to 
ameliorate the condition of the unemployed in India. To me, Sir, the 
standard of a good Government is the extent to which the Government 
have been able to settle the question of unemployment in the State. We 
realise fully the difficulties of tne Government in a vast country like India, 
where it is a very comply ated and big problem, but that is no reason 
why the question should not be tackled. In every other country, there 

( 544 ) 
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is a serious attempt, particularly in these days of depression, to solve 
this question. Some of our representatives in International gatherings 
may say that there is no unemployment question at all here in India, 
but, Sir, you know that unemployment is a permanent question in this 
country, and also under-employment. Then there is the other question 
as well, namely, whether labour in India is getting its proper share, and 
this question has been raised many a time by the Honourable the Mover 
of this Eesolution. I think that unless the national dividend in total 
is increased, there cannot 'be any hope of getting a larger share for the 
labour itself. So, even the question of reducing the hours of labour, if it 
means less production or a lesser quantity in the total national dividend, 
will ultimately redound to the loss of labour as well. 

Sir, it haL been said that the duty of a good Government is not only 
to balance their budget by putting as high a tax as possible on the people 
of the country, but to do something for the poorer people in the shape 
of unemployment insurance and other similar amenities. And it is parti- 
cularly binding on an alien Government to rule people in such a way 
that there may be peace and contentment. T do not agree with the theory 
that British rule in Tndia was established merely by force and fraud. 
Certainly a country cannot be won, nor kept for a long time under any- 
body's rule, by force and fraud alone. I believe the earlier statesmen 
of Great Britain were more anxious to satisfy the real necessities of the 
people, and the discontent that now prevails is more or loss a necessary 
corollary of the poverty and distress due to the economic condition in this 
country. Every one knows that England is perhaps one of the richest 
countries, if not the richest in the world, while India, though in the same 
Empire, is the poorest. So, at least for the sake of the good name of 
the] British Government themselves, it is necessary that they should look 
to this question of unemployment from the point of view of higher states- 
manship. The question was many a time left to he seitled b\ the 
Provincial Governments. Certainly it is the primary duty of the Bocal 
Governments to tackle this problem. But you know, Sir, in India large 
items of revenues are ear-marked for the Central Government. Speaking 
for my Province of Bengal, I can say that, year after year, the Bengal 
Budget undergoes a deficit of two erores and more. Therefore, a province 
like Bengal cannot he expected to take up this problem seriously, parti- 
cularly as it is also an all-India question. The Government of India 
should at least initiate the steps to see that this unemployment question 
mav be properly dealt with os they do in some of the subjects like agri- 
culture and co-operation for the benefit of all the Provinces. 

In this ltesolution there is a part where Mr. Joshi emphasises the 
question about reduction of wages. This question applies also to some 
of the Government Departments. The Government of India in the Eail- 
way Department is a very large employer. Unfortunately I find the 
Honourable Member in charge of Railways is absent. I know particularly 
in connection with the railway presses that- there has been a large reduc- 
tion both in the wages and in the staff and the chief complaint is that it 
is the manual labourers who have been largely retrenched and not the super- 
vising and the other higher staff that monopolise the largest share of the 
labour budget. At least so far as Government ore concerned in this big 
Department, where they are employers, they can give effect to the sugges- 
tions of my Honourable friend, Mr. Joshi, in not reducing the wages in 
any way. With these words, I support the motion. 
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uf r jf 2 Clayton (Bombay : Nominated Official) : I rise to make a 
few remarks on the Resolution moved by my Honourable friend, Mr. 
Joshi. I do so, Sir, with very considerable diffidence as this is the first 
oocasion on which I have had the honour to address this Honourable 
House and also, Sir, another reason for my diffidence is that the facte 
have been so very clearly and concisely stated by other speakers, parti- 
cularly by the Honourable the Finance Member, that there really remains 
very little to be said on the subject, important as it is. I must, there- 
fore, confine myself to supplementing and emphasising several of the 
points which have been made by previous speakers. I have, however, 
rather a personal reason in rising on this occasion as I may claim, if I 
may so phrase it, to have been the mid -wife on the occasion of my Hon- 
ourable friend, Mr. Joshi ’s political birth The north of the Bombay 
Island was in labour and Mr. Joshi appeared as its representative and I 
was fortunate enough to secure his nomination by the Government of 
Bombay to the Bombay Municipal Corporation, I am afraid I cannot 
remember exactly how many years igo it was. Since then, my Hon- 
ourable friend, Mr. Joshi, has proved a very promising and lusty child 
and although T think that like other children some limes he rather cries 
for the moon, yet I have marked with great pleasure the progress of his 
political career and T yield to no one, not even to my Honourable friend, 
Mr- Ranga Tver, in rnv admiration for the capacity with which Mr. Joshi 
represents a certain class, T say deliberately a cerium class, of the labour 
interests of India, not only in this Honourable House but also, if neces- 
sary, in Moscow. Geneva, Kamatsehatka, the United States cf America 
and, T daresay, lois of other places. Sir, with his other friends in this 
House, T shared the pleasure of seeing him yesterday selected bv you. Sir, 
to occupy your exalted position and direct the deliberations of this House! 
(Hear, hear.) But, although I have this great admiration for Mr Joshi, 

1 must confess tlmt on occasions, and this is one of them I 'do not 
entirely see eye to eye with him. He reminds me ralher of the story of 
ip boot-maker in Pans who for business purposes considered and was 
always advertising the fact that there was “nothing like leather”. Now. 
leather is a von mod substance, but there are certain occasions on which 
i * no e light substance to employ. Similarh, labour has its claims and 
t lev are generally recognised, but in certain circumstances it appears to 
me that the claims of labour can he pressed under conditions where such 
pressure is enlirely unjustified and I believe that this is one of those 
occasions. Mr. Joshi m Ins Resolution has used ihe phrase, “the workers 
, the country , and he tried to make it a comprehensive Resolution bv the 
use ot that phrase. In his speech he even tried to include the agricultural 
workers, iat is to say, he referred to agriculture by saying that agricul- 
f nrni ^1 n i° n ° AV ‘t Proposition, that the wages of the certain agricul- 

Snli 0llr r s lla(1 bf T reduced nnd that ' unemployment existed in 

workers reaRon nf the fact that a large number of agricultural 

the whole ypa™^°^ C< ^ on ^ ^ 0r a certain portion of the year and not for 

Now, as I sav, I ha\e a great admiration for Mr. Joshi and I believe 
him to be an expert in various mntteis. But I do not believe him to 
be an agricultural expert, nor do f believe that his knowledge is as great 
possibly as, T hardly ventine to say my own, but that of many Honour- 
able Members of this House, where agriculture is concerned. I rather 
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fancy that to Mr. Joshi a plough is a constellation in the sky or pos- 
sibly failure to pass an examination rather than a wooden instrument to 
which bullocks have to be yoked in order to turn over the soil to sow 
the seed. I may, however, be wrong in this and Mr. Joshi may in his 
own village be in the habit of driving a plough as well as anybody else. 
But I do not think that he can claim really to represent the agricultural 
workers. I am quite aware that the agricultural workers are at present 
so unorganised that they hav.e no official representatives in spite of the 
large number of agrarian Members in the various Assemblies. At the 
same time, it will, I think, be admitted that when Mr. Joshi contends 
that there is agricultural unemployment by reason of the fact that a 
vast number of the agriculturists of India do not work for more than 
half the year, he is labouring under a fallacy Surely evervbodj who is 
acquainted with agricultural conditions in Indio, knows that from time 
immemorial it is the tradition and custom of the agriculturist ie the 
cultivator of unirrigated lands, to work only for a short period in the 
vear. IT is land and his conditions of operation allow nothing else so that 
he has during a large portion of each vear leisure time m which lie con 
attend marriages, go on pilgrimages or take up such other occupations to 
his heart s content. Now, Sir, that !s a permanent condirion of cultiva- 
tion in India, and to no appreciable extent ha* it been exaggerated by 
the present state of affairs which, as Mr. Joshi himself admits, is due 
rather to a general world depression than to anything else. 


Now, Sir, several Honourable Members who have spoken before me 
have pointed out that the problem is an agricultural and not an indus- 
trial problem. I took the trouble to look at the Census returns for 
1931, and I think the figures will interest the House. I take the figures 
for the whoh- of India including the States, though the figures for 
British India w'ould produce exactly the same effect. I am quoting from 
page 206 of the Imperial Tables of the Census of India, 1931. The total 
number of wage-earners in India is given at 168 million., men and 
women. Tin-* i umber employed on agriculture and k'ndred pursuits 
is 110 million, or about 70 per cent. You see at once the predominating 
influence of agriculture. The number of textile workers is just about 
the insignificant percentage that the Government of India give us on 
this paper, — otherwise 4J million or something like three per cent. only. 
I quote these figures to show how insignificant the number of textile 
workers is. Even if you took l he whole number given as employed in 
trade and industry, it would be insignificant as compared with that earn- 
ing its living from agriculture. As nn example I note, — this is rather 
curious, — that those employed on industries connected wdth the toilet 
number as many as the textile workers, that is, about four million; and 
among them barbers and dhohies run to the rather large figure of 2£ million. 
I do not think Mr. Joshi hoUh any brief from any institute of barbers 
or dhobies , nor probably are they represented in this House. But there 
are enormous interests which Mr. Joshi does not, I think, claim to repre- 
sent. On the other hand, the number employed in trade is given as 
over nine million, w r hereas the numbers employed in the public services 
including the army, the police, the Government services, and the muni- 
cipal and local board services, is the insignificant number of twe million. 
I think, Sir, that these figures are interesting as showing conclusively 
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that the problem which faces us is an agricultural one and not an in- 
dustrial one. If the agricultural difficulties can once be solved, the 
other difficulties will immediately resolve themselves. 

Now, I am far from suggesting that the unemployment of which 
Mr. Joshi speaks is exaggerated. We know that it exists: all of us 
meet with the problem every day and it is undoubtedly serious, not only 
in the textile tiade to which Mr. Joshi has specifically referred, but also 
and particularly among the clerical classes where possibly the pinch is in 
a way more severe as it is probably less advertised. But the point is 
that the degree of unemployment is clearly such that it is insignificant 
when compared with the state of affairs which exists in other civilised 
countries, England, America or almost any other country in Europe. 
Now, Mr. Joshi has said that the workers are busy sharing one another's 
burdens and supporting one another from what they can earn. I believe 
this to be correct and indeed I have often admired the fortitude and the 
L'enemsity wUh which various families or relations or friend*, — mainly 
Hindu, I must say, although the Hindu family system has been blamed 
in this connection, — support one another, those* who have means pro- 
viding for those who have not and thereby certainly performing a great 
service to Government who otherwise, as in other countries, would un- 
doubtedly have to find means to support the indigent workers. But this 
is a peculiar feature of this country and a feature for which we have got 
to he grateful • . . 

Mr, President (The Honoirabh* Sir Shanmukham Ohefcfcy): The Hon- 
ourable Member must conclude soon. 

Mr. H. B. Clayton: Mi Joshi has referred to the present state of 
affairs as a famine. The famines to which we are used in India are 
famines characterised by failure of crops and high prices. The present 
state of affairs is no such thing. On the other hand, the prices are very 
low and that makes the whole difference; so much so that 1 think it can 
he shown — and I was hoping to be able to show it — that in certain cases 
the wa« f o earning classes have actually benefited by the present circum- 
stances, that is, the\ are bet! or off than they were two years ago. In 
support of this, T "bould just like to read an extract from page 268 of 
the Bombay T/ahnur Gazritc of December. It is rather interesting as 
coming from the World Economic Survey of the League of Nations at 
Genova, a publication with which Mr. Joshi must undoubtedly be familiar. 
It runs as follows: ' 

‘‘While the fall in aggregate wage payments is a most impressive and important 
fact, the maintenance of nominal wage rates at relatively high levels demonstrates the 
importance attached hv the w igc earners to the maintenance of hardly won nominal 
standards. Tt is significant that despite the overwhelming nature of the depression 
and its costs, money rates of wages in most countries have not fallen as fast as the 
cost of living 

But index numbers of real wages compiled by correcting the nominal wage rates 
given above for changes in the! cost of living, show 7 such a general tendency to rise that 
there can he little doubt that most wage -earners in constant ful] time employment at 
standard rates are, except for the loss of supplementary earnings such as overtime, in a 
much better position than in 1929.” 

Now t , I maintain that that is the present position in India: the wage- 
earner, if he is in employment, in spite of such reduction as has occurred 
in his wages, if they are received in cash, is actually in a much better 
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position than he was two or three years ago, and the suggestion of Mr. 
Joshi that those wage-earners are now to be specially protected to the 
detriment of the most important class in India, the agricultural class, 
for that is what it amounts to— is, in my opinion, undoubtedly improper. 
There is no reason why the agricultural classes, who in any circumstances 
bear the main burden of any crisis of trouble, economic or otherwise in 
India, should be penalised for the benefit of the comparatively insigni- 
ficant industrial classes. That is what Mr. Joshes Resolution,* although 
it may not nominally purport to do so, would actually mean, and, there 
fore, Sir, 1 most heartily oppose it. 

Mr. G. Morgan (Bengal : European) : Sir, the Resolution moved by my 
Honourable friend, Mr. Joshi, is in such wide terms that it is very 
difficult not to oppose it. I do not oppose the underlying idea he has got 
in his Resolution; but so far, with the exception of mv Honourable friend, 
Mr. Mi lra f no one has definitely stated where the unemployment is or to 
what extent it is. Mr. Joshi’s Resolution, as far as I can see, includes 
everybody in the country: lie says ‘‘workers in the country". 

The last speaker, the Honourable Mr. Clayton, has, I am glad to s*jy, 
focussed the whole subject. He says that the agriculturists of the 
country must not be penalised for the sake of the industrial worker. One 
has always known that the percentage of the wwkers, especially in 
textile and industrial concerns, is a very small one, compared to the total 
workers of the country including agricultural workers — I think my Hon- 
ourable friend, Mr. Clayton, said three per cent: and I am v( glad 
indeed that he has brought out this point, because, when labour questions 
are being discussed on the floor of this House and in committees, it 
always seems as if the industrial worker predc inmates in proportion to the 
total workers of this country. Mr. Mitra said that ho was oiten told that 
there was no unemployment in this country. Bo far as I have heard on 
the floor of this House during this debate, I have not been able to obtain 
any definite figures about the actual unemployment m this country. There 
is no doubt, there is some unemployment in certain factories, and so on; 
but mv friend, Mr. Joshi has not, if I remember correetlv, definitely 
stated where the Government can take de finite steps to relieve unemploy- 
ment. It is a very vague thing to say that the Government must do this, 
must do that and must do something else; but unless there is some 
definite proposal put before the Government in moving a Resolution of 
this description, it is not easy for us to discuss the actual proposition. So 
far as labour in the industries that my Honourable friend, Mr. Joshi, 
represents hen is concerned, I do not think he can accuse the Govern- 
ment of India of not having moved to look after the interests of that 
labour: in fact some of us think that Government are moving a little bit 
too fast; but I would very much like to know what particular class of 
labourer or worker Mr. Joshi refers to in his Resolution. My Honourable 
friend, Mr. Mitra, referred to one class, namely, the railway staff which 
is under Government control, and suggested that Government might take 
action in that particular line to prevent any reduction of wages. That 
is one point. But, beyond that, I should like to know in what wav my 
Honourable friend, Mr. Joshi, would suggest that Government should 
take steps to relieve what he calls unemployment generally. 

Now, if we include under the heading of workers all the people who 
work in this country, irrespective of what their work is, we come to a 
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class of youngmen in this country who certainly, owing to the present 
system of education, are being turned out into the world with very little 
chance of employment at all, and I do not know what my friend, Mr. 
Joshi, if 1 am right in assuming that he includes that class under the 
heading workers, would do in a matter of that description. 1 noticed in 
ihe Press this morning — with your permission I shall read it out — a ques- 
tion which was asked in the House of Commons : 

“Sir William Davidson suggested limiting the number of Indians taking University 
course in view of the number of graduates who had no chance of obtaining suitable 
employment. Sir Samuel Hoare pointed out that it was for the authorities of such 
Indian Universities, and not the Government, to decide whether such step should be 
imposed. Sir Samuel Hoare doubted if it would serve a useful purpose.” 

T do not agree with Sir Samuel Hoare’s last remark. I should like to 
ask my friend, Mr. Joshi, if he includes that class in his Resolution or 
he only includes the actual labouring class. 

Mv Honourable friend, Mr. Mitra, said that it is really a matter for 
the Local Governments, but some of the Local Governments say that 
they have no money and that they could do nothing and, therefore, the 
Government of India should take steps, but there is no suggestion from 
my friend as to what steps the Government of India should take. My 
friend also said that labour was not getting its proper share. I do not 
quite understand what my friend means by giving them a proper share. 
If he means that there are more unemployed in the industrial labour than 
anywhere else, then I should like to have facts and figures. My friend, 
Mr. Clayton, dealt very fully with the actual position as regards un- 
employment, and in putting forward the position of the agricultural 
worker, lie pointed out that it is a permanent condition in India in agri- 
culture that it must he more or less a part time work, but I think my 
Honourable friend said that the permanent condition was not exaggerated 
by the present state ol affairs owing to the world economic depression. 
Although I am in favour of the protection of industrial workers as a 
whole, I would suggest that my Honourable friend should change the 
word “workers” to “labourers” in this country and give some definite 
constructive proposal to the Government of India as to how they should 
tackle the problem. As the Resolution stands at present, Sir, I am 
afraid, I cannot support it. | 

Mr. T. N. Ramakrishna Reddi (Madras ceded Districts and Chittoor: 
Non-Muhammadan Rural) : Sir, I have great pleasure in supporting the 
Resolution moved by my friend, Mr. Joshi. The unemployment problem 
is a very big problem that is looming large in the world, and it is more 
so in India and hence we on this side are beholden to Mr. Joshi for 
bringing this problem to the attention of this House. 

Sir, I was a little distressed when I heard my friend, the Finance 
Member, say that the sufferings of other countries in regard to industrial 
unemployment were more terrible while those sufferings were 
comparatively less in India. There might be truth in what he said if it 
referred only to the unemployment Of industrial workers, but the Resolu- 
tion is not so narrowly worded. The Resolution refers to workers, — they 
may be industrial workers, agrioulturrl workers or any other class of 
workers, and the Resolution refers generally to unemployment in this 
country. In order to illustrate his point, the Finance Member referred to 
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two or three industries, namely, the textile industry, the steel protection 
industry and the sugar industry. He proved by means of statistics that 
while unemployment has dwindled in recent years in India, unemploy- 
ment lias increased in other countries. If we take only these three 
industries, he may be correct, because the textile industry, the steel 
industry and the sugar industry have got very good protection, and under 
the regis of that protection these industries are thriving and giving some 
employment to the unemployed. But, when compared to other 
countries, the employment afforded here is practically nothing. Sir, it 
must be remembered that .western countries developed industrially to a 
great extent and they had their hey days, whereas India has begun to 
develop her industries only very recently, comparatively speaking, hence 
the comparison is not of much use in considering this problem. I am 
also beholden to my friend, Mr. Clavton, for pointing out that industrial 
employment is quite disproportionate to agricultural employment in 
India. According to him, it is only about three per cent, of the total 
employment. So we are not much concerned with the industrial employ- 
ment or unemployment. We are concerned with the general unemploy- 
ment that prevails in this country. 

« 

Then, my friend, Mr. Morgan, also stated that he could not say there 
was unemployment in this country. Those who have got eyes to see can 
very easily see the appalling extent to which unemployment exists in the 
country. If in western countries unemployment goes to the figure of 
one million, then at once there will be any amount of agitation, any 
amount of commotion by the unemployed people, there will be marelies 
organized by the unemployed to the very door of the Parliament and then 
they will demand that there should he more employment. Governments 
tumble down if they do not provide sufficient employment, but in India 
the case is quite different. In India w r e have become callous to their 
position. Lt is not by hundreds, it is by millions that w'e can count the 
unemployed. Various estimates have been made of the number of un- 
employed in .India. The estimate of Sir M. Visweswarniya is that nearly 
40 millions of people — I beg to be corrected by Mr. N. M. Joshi— get 
only one meal per day. 

An Honourable Member: Sir William Hunter. 

Mr. T. N. R&makrishna Reddi: I am taking the very latest opinion 
expressed on this subject and that is Sir M. Visweswaraiva. What is one 
million in the United Kingdom or three millions in the United States 
compared to the 40 millions of people of this country w r ho go with only one 
meal a day ! Hence we can easily imagine the magnitude of the problem 
that is before us. The Honourable the Finance Member has stated in his 
speech that he is prepared to consider any suggestions that may be made 
and that they would engage the serious attention of the Government. The 
Government have very many and weighty responsibilities to discharge. 
They have got to look to the external security and also the internal peace 
and prosperity of the country. They have got to see that their budgets are 
balanced. They have got to see that the taxes levied are not very high 
and, at the same time, that the budgets are balanced. But Ibc most 
important duty which any Government responsible to the people should 
discharge is to sec that the poverty and indebtedness of the people is 
removed and also that the unemployment problem is solved. 
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Various schemes have been proposed by the Honourable Members who 
have preceded me. Mr. Joshi has proposed the extended opening of rail- 
ways by the State, irrigation works, works of laying out roads, canals, 
bridges, and so on. My Honourable friend, Mr. Morgan, said that no 
definite scheme has been proposed, but he will find that, in the speeches 
made by Mr. Joshi and by the Secretary of his own Party, Mr. James, 
various schemes have been proposed. Coming from a rural tract, knowing 
the conditions of the agricultural labourers and the conditions in the 
rural parts, I also venture to make one concrete suggestion which I 
hope that the Honourable Member for Industries and Labour will take 
note of; I mean the development of rural communications and rural 
drinking water supply. Now, Sir, the Government of India, on the 
recommendation of Mr. Jayakar’s Committee, are levying a duty of 
two annas per gallon of petrol which is earmarked for the development of 
roads, of which the Imperial Government will keep about 10 per cent, 
and distribute the balance to the various Provincial Governments in pro- 
portion to the consumption of petrol in each province'. From the Kirkness- 
Mitchell report we find that the Imperial Government as well as the Pro- 
vincial Governments are deriving, by means of various taxes and license 
fees from petrol, from automobiles, from auxiliaries, and others, a sum of 
nearly eight crores of which the Imperial Government will keep about Rs. 
four crores and give to the various Provincial Governments about R>. three 
crores and 40 lakhs. And from this petrol tax, as I have said, they get 
about one croies of rupees of which, after retaining for themselves ten per 
cent., they will distribute the balance to the various Provinces. Though 
this revenue is earmarked tor the development of roads, in actual practice we 
find that this petrol tax is given to the provinces for the purpose of con- 
structing bridges alone in the main trunk roads and not even on the village 
roads. Hence it is only very tew people, very few skilled labourers that 
are benefited by this petrol tax. The rural people are not much benefited, 
because the amount is spent only on the main trunk roads. I w r ould suggest 
to the Honourable Member for Industries and Labour that this amount 
should be earmarked for the development of rural communications and 
not for the construction of bridges alone. Sir, there are very many im- 
portant villages, thriving villages in my Presidency, and J hope in other 
Presidencies also, which have not been directly connected to any important 
trunk roads and which cannot boast of having a good road at all. So the 
agricultural produce does not find very good markets and the agriculturists 
are not getting proper price for their produce. Therefore, it is a crying need 
that all the important villages should be linked to main roads. 

During the last Session, the Government got through the Railway 
(Amendment) Act empowering the Railways to open motor bus service 
in order to compete with private bus service. At that time I stressed the 
fact that, if Government had developed village rural communications, they 
would not, have felt this difficulty. It is because there are no good roads 
that the private bus owners have to ply their buses along roads which run 
generally parallel to railway lines, and, if only they had developed these 
rural communications, they would not have felt this difficulty; there would 
not have been so much loss of revenue tQ Government^because these private 
bus owners would ply buses to those interior villages and bring more 
passengers and more goods to the railways. That is why I stress upon the 
necessity of developing rural communications. So I would earnestly request 
my Honourable friend to direct Local Governments to spend the amount, 
they get from these petrol duties, on the development of only rural com- 
munications. In that way he would be doing a very great service to this 
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^country and he, at the same time, would be providing labour for many 
unemployed persons. That is one c6ncrete suggestion that I would like 
to make for the consideration of the Government. Sir, there are other 
concrete proposals and, I am sure, that other Members will propose them 
and, with these words, I have great pleasure in supporting this motion 
before the House. 

Mr. Abdul Matin Chaudhury (Assam: Muhammadan): I rise to say a 
12 Noon. few wor( * s in su PP ort of the Resolution of my friend, Mr. Joshi, 
and I want to refer particularly to only one aspect of it, I * 
mean the question of wages. It is not unnatural for Honourable Members 
to be carried away by the assumption that, because there is depression in 
the country, because prices have fallen, therefore, the obvious course for 
the employer is to reduce wages in order that he may exist and face com- 
petition from outside. This is a plausible argument, but there are certain 
other aspects of it which 1 want to place before the House. 

I think I shall be repeating only a truism when I say that the helpless 
economic position of the workers should be protected from exploitation. It 
is necessary to safeguard that the commodity that he has got to sell, that 
is labour, he should not be compelled to sell for starvation wages and that 
he should be assured of a reasonable standard of life. By a reasonable 
standard of life, I mean that he should be able to maintain himself and his 
family, provide for the education of his children, the marriage of his girls 
and to provide for his old age, sickness and other accidents. Wages in 
India, as you all know, are admittedly low, and, owing to this economic 
depression and unemployment, the burden of the worker has been further 
increased by the necessity of maintaining the unemployed members of his 
family. My Honourable friend, Mr. Clayton, admits that. He pays a tri- 
bute to the fortitude and the saciifiee with which the worker is carrying 
on and, I am surprised, that still he says that his economic position is 
better, because there has been an increase in real wages. It is a bold state- 
ment to make that, in spite of the reduction of w r ages, there has been an 
increase in the real wages and, even if we admit that there has been an 
increase, it has been more than compensated bv the udditilnal burden that 
the worker is called upon to bear in maintaining the unemployed members 
of his family Tn India, the worker earns in normal times very little more 
than is necessary for his bare existence. As it is, it needs improvement, 
but, taking advantage of this plea of depression, the employers are busy 
making drastic cuts in wages and heedless of its effect upon the family 
budget of the worker and in lowering his standard of life. In Bombay and 
Ahmodabad, the Presidency from which Mr. Clayton comes, the mill- 
owners have reduced the wages of the w r orker by 25 per cent. In explana- 
tion of that, we are referred usually to the depression and to the fall in 
prices and to competition from Japan and Great Britain. It is, therefore, 
pertinent to inquire whether Great Britain and Japan have reduced their 
wages to the same extent as the Indian employers have done. 

Mr. Butler, the Director of the International Labour Office at Geneva, 
in his very admirable report for the year 1933, has given interesting figures 
with regard to the index number of nominal wages in different countries 
taking the year 1927 as the basic year. From that you find that Great 
Britain reduced its wages only by five per cent. Japan has reduced by 13 
per cent., but the Indian employer has gone to the extent of reducing 
wages by 25 per cent., and I w r ish the House to realise the effect of the 
25 per cent, reduction in the wages of a worker who in normal times earns 
barely enough for his own maintenance, and, this, in spite of the fact that 
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the Swadeshi movement has given a great impetus to the protected indus- 
tries. 

There is another aspect of this wage reduction to which T want to make 
a reference. The wage bill constitutes a very important element in the* 
cost of production, but I think it is necessary to remember that it is not 
the only factor. Though it is difficult to generalise, because the conditions 
vary from industry to industry, it has been estimated that on an average 
the cost of labour may be put at ,‘10 per cent, of the cost of production and, 
if this is so, when circumstances force the* employer to economise, lie should 
look to other avenues for retrenchment rather than make drastic cuts in 
the wages of the worker, with all the suffering that it involves. If these 
millow ners of Alimedabad had taken other steps to reorganise their industry 
and put it on a sound basis, they need not have resorted to the wage cut. 
In this connection l would refer you to the speech of His Excellency Sir 
Fiederick Sykes delivered to the Millowners’ Association of Bombay in* 
November last. This is what he said: 

“As you know, 1 and mv Government have always done our best to promote your 
interests and to support your Migifestions ; but 1 am not sure that theie is not perhaps- 
a tendency to rclv too much on taiiffs and not enough on self-help. Seven years aejo 
the Noyu* Committee pointed out defects in 01 gun nation and management, all of which 
have not yet been put right Then the Fawcett Committee and the Whitley Com- 
mission made recoinmendatu ns in nthei di^citioiia — recommendations which, to some 
oxtent, depended upon p»osperit>, but some oi which involve no evpendituie arid yet 
they have not been adopted. I would unlv ,\iy in tins connection lli.it we cannot rely 
for ever on Pi olot turn, an 1 we lannuf exprit the (•msumei to continue paying higher 
prices than thn-e which would obtain m an open maiket. The consumer too is not 
unlikely to view with some comem cuts in wages and any forcing down of the 
standard of life of the worke**.*’ 

That is the view of the Governor of Bombay with regard to the reduction 
of wages in Bombay and Ahinedabad. This wage cut is not necessarily 
a remedy for the industrial depression and this has been amply proved by 
the gre.it experiment that President Koosevelt is carrying on in America. 
He did not accept a wage cut for his recovery plan. He adopted the bold 
and audacious scheme of reducing hours of work and, at the same time, 
increasing the wages. The result is that a large number of the unemployed 
have been absorbed in industry and it has increased the purchasing power 
of the workers and thus created a spirit of confidence in the country, and 
America is looking forward with confidence to a quick recovery from indus- 
trial depression; but what have our industralists done when faced with a 
similar situation. They could find no other way but to starve the workers 
to meet the situation and Government stood aside as a disinterested specta- 
tor in this unequal contest between organised industry and unorganised 
labour. 1 welcome Mr. Joshi’s Picsolution, because it is a timely reminder 
io the Government tli *1 they too have a duty to perform in this connection. 

Now, mv friend, Mr. Morgan, asked, why did not Mr. Joshi make 
specifie recommendations and specific suggestions with regard to the solu- 
tion of the problem? F would remind him, Sir, of Parnell's dictum that 
it is the business of a private Member to show that a demand exists and 
it is the business of the Government to formulate schemes for meeting that 
demand. Sir, I support the motion. 

Sir Hari Singh Gout (Central Provinces Hindi Divisions: Non-Muham- 
madan): Sir, if I intervene in this debate, it is because T feel that the 
Honourable Members who have spoken on this subject have dealt with* 
the question as if the question of unemployment were one which admitted. 
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of a ready-made solution. To me, the question of unemployment in this 
country is a very large question, based upon many factors, — first of all. 
upon the appa]linglv increased birth-rate in this country, with the result 
that during the last ten years the population of this country has gone up 
by no less than 80 million souls, and India at the present moment is 
accounted as the most populous country on the surface of the globe. The 
second question is the question about agricultural and industrial workers. 

1 was reading the other day » book written by Sir Theodore Morrison 

• >a the subject of economics and he has tabulated the results of his inquiry 
m which he tires to show that the agricultural industry all over the world 
is never a paying industry. He gives the example of several agricultural 
countries of Europe and points out that agriculture is at no time a profit- 
able investment, and in India particularly, where, on account of climate 
and soil and the ignorance of agricultural workers, it is impossible for agri- 
culture to become a self-supporting and a paying industry. The Govern- 
ment might help agriculture by promoting schemes for industrializing 
agriculture everywhere, and that is the line of advance which 1 should 
,,v ]>repared to recommend to the Government. But it has its limitations. 

Turning now to Mr. Joshi’s Resolution, if T may be permitted to sum- 
marize it in two words, all he wants is work for the workers and more 
a a fires for them. Now, as regards the work for the workers, leaving out 
the agricultural worker and confining ourselves to the industrial worker, 
Mr. Joslii wants work for them. Now, who is to provide work for them? 
The work has io be found lor the workers bv the employers, that is to 
wav, by the factory owners and the textile owners and other industrialists 

• if this country. Now, if they were to give work for the workers and gi\e 
them no reduction of wages, how long will they last? They must be 
uhle to sell their goods at a reasonable profit in the maiket : and if they 
\<*re to produce goods which they could not sell, then their own factories 
would very soon be silenced. Therefore, the question depends not so much 
upon any pious expression of \iew that work must bo found for workers 
and that their wages should not be reduced as upon the large fact as to 
how we are to deal with the question of the industrial depression in this 
•ountry. Now, the industrial depression in England as well as in other 
countries has been dealt with to a certain extent by the Government, and 

we may take a leaf out of the book of the English parliamentarians, we 
may be able to find some means for the purpose of improving the lot of 
industrialists in this country. The present National Government is a 
wholehearted protectionist. The Board of Trade keeps an eve upon all 
the industries of the world and, as soon rs it finds that the home indus- 
’•■ies suffer in competition with foreign industries, a heavy, and at times 
prohibitive, import duty is levied upon their imports. 

Mr. G. Morgan: What is India doing? 

Sir Hari Singh Gour: My Honourable friend, Mr. Morgan, asks, what 
is India doing? India is doing that to a certain extent, and what w*e want 
the Government to do is to follow the same line for the purpose of jiroteet- 
ing all the existing and nascent industries. In Japan, which is throating 
the industrial life of the whole world, the industries are in a flourishing 
condition due to four facts. I am giving you these four facts, because a 
very responsible deputation was sent out to Japan a few months ago by 
the Manchester Chamber of Commerce to report on the textile industries 
of that country and they returned with a report which is available to the 
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public and in which they stated these four facts as being responsible for 
the flourishing condition of the Japanese textile industry. The first was 
ruthless rationalisation of the industries. The second w r as the scrapping 
of all obsolete and out-of-date machinery and the employment of the latest 
automatic looms. The third was the elimination of intermediate profits 
such as those made by the cotton buyers, the cotton sellers, 
the cotton brokers and the banks and there is a complete co-operative 
buying and co-operative selling. The fourth and the last thing is the 
protecting hand of the State. Now, this requires a few words of explana- 
tion. The condition of the textile industry in Japan, so long as it is 
flourishing, remains entirely independent of any State control, but the 
moment there is any mismanagement, or the State finds that the industry 
requires help from the State, the State immediately steps in and gives 
it a guiding hand and so places it once more upon the highroad to making 
a reasonable profit. These are the four principal causes which have con- 
tributed to the pre-eminence of Japanese industrial life and which makes 
Japanese goods such a serious menace to the markets of the world. Now, 
if we were to follow the example of the successful industrial countries, 
we would begin at the beginning in this country. We would establish a 
Central Board of Trade and Industrial Control, and, secondly, we would 
do what we will lm\e to do sooner or later, namely, establish a Central 
Board of Education. My friend, Mr. Morgan, read out to us a question 
put in the House of Commons and the reply given by the Secretary of 
State. Sir, if the question of unemployment — industrial, educational and 
clerical or otherwise — is at all to be solved in this country, it will be only 
sol\ed by the co-operation of these two Boards. One to give a new impetus 
to industrial and general education and, second, a measure of control 
exercised by the Board over the industries of this country. 

Now, as regards the question of education, I do not wish to detain 
this House very long, but the fact remains that ever since the establishment 
of the University of Calcutta, modelled upon the University of London, 
the University education in this country has been entirely a bookish and a 
clerical one. What we really want is to give a new kind of education to 
the students in this country, so that they might be better equipped for 
taking their proper share in the growing industrial life of the country. 
That is the first thing we want. Now, the independence of the various 
Universities in this country and the placing of them under the Local 
Governments places the Central Government under a serious handicap, 
and what we do suggest is that the Government of India should take time 
by the forelock and in consultation with the Universities and the Provinces 
immediately institute a Central Board of Education and that the Central 
• Board of Education should go into the whole question of education in this 
country and establish such Universities as are necessary for the purpose 
of developing not only the industries, but developing true scholarship in 
this country. I, therefore, submit that what we really w r ant is a new 
educational outlook and in this the Government of India can give us a 
helping hand. Secondly, what wo want is a Central Board of Trade and 
Industries and we must, in dealing with this question, take into considera- 
tion the fact that industries in this country do not receive that amount 
of technical assistance from the State which the industries in other coun- 
tries do. Only the other day, the British Government have hypothecated 
the revenues of the United Kingdom to the extent of many million pounds 
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for the purpose of producing petrol from cottl by the prdfcegfe of h^difogeha- 
tion, and the electrification of the United Kingdom, which is also a fait 
accompli was achieved with the help of the National Government. N6tor, 
what we really want in this country is assistance from the Central Govern- 
ment in the matter of the development of the industries of this country, 
and not merely the giving of two per cent, here or 20 per cent, there by 
way of protection. What we want is a strong lead, a bold lead, for the 
nurpose of placing the industries of this country upon a sure and lasting 
footing. Sir, pioneer work has. to be done and it must be done by the 
State. In all countries pioneer work is done by the State, and it is in 
this respect that 1 think that the Central Government can help us a great 
deal in the direction of giving us right education and right lend in the 
matter of our industries. If Mr. Joshi’s Resolution is taken in this sense, 
then I am sure there will be hardly anybody in this House who would 
quarrel with it. If, on the other hand, Mr. Joshi ’s Resolution possesses 
that narrow view, namely, that never mind the country, never mind the 
industrialists, never mind the industries, what I want is a square meal 
at your cost and what I want is w r ork also at your cost, and, so far as you 
are concerned, J do not care one jot- w’hat happens to you; you may pawn 
vour wife and children, but you must, feed the worker. 1 am sure, Mr. 
Joshi does not take that view, but it is eerlainly the view of some Trade 
Unions in this country and elsewhere, and 1 do not think there will be 
many in this House who would support this view. If, on the other hand, 
Mr. Joshi is pointing his finger to a great blot in our national life, to which 
* have adverted, then I am sure everybody on this side of the House 
would support his motion. 

Rai Bahadur Lala BriJ Kishore (Lucknow’ Division: Non-Muham- 
madan Rural): Sir, 1 wish to move im second amendment which runs as 
follows : 

“That after the word 'workers* the following be inserted : 

‘of all classes including the agricultural, industrial and the educated’.’* 


The intention of the amendment is to extend the scope ot the Resolu- 
tion Mr. Joshi in his Resolution wants to protect tin* rights ot the 
workers otilv, being indifferent to others who would include the agricul- 
turists who are more tlnm 75 per cent, in tin* count r\ and w ho remain 
urumploved lor about lour or the months in tin* \ear and sometimes the 
whole year due to scarcity ol rains. 

Sir, the problem of unemphn ment is one which, I know’, has been 
exercising the minds of all sections, not onl\ ot non-oilicials, but also 
of the official sections. It lias also been receiving attention of all elasses 
of people inside and outside the House. Once we stinted associations 
for the purpose °f sending people to foreign lands to learn special indus- 
tries and technical pursuits. We spent a lot of mone\ on them; and 
when they all returned, we had the additional problem of not being able 
to find employment for them. H*'r, the agriculturists are the greatest 
sufferers in this matter and they deserve our full sympathy. Roth in the 
cities and villages there are a larger number of 'men and women who can 
find no work. They could he given work if co-operative associations could 
he started. Centres for training in small industries could be established 
and their produces sold in the market. I am sure, Sir, this would 
markedly affect the economic well-being of the people. There is a large 
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number of widows and other helpless women and children who are actually 
starving. The well-being of the industrial labourer is no doubt im- 
portant, but still more important is the employment of those who have 
not any means of livelihood. Those who are unable to work, for them 
widow homes and orphan houses can be opened by the Government and 
by public subscriptions. It co-operative societies and agricultural banks 
in large numbers be* established, [ am sure, thousands of people will be 
benefited by them. The Honourable the Finance Member very rightly 
said in his reply to Mr. Joshi's Resolution that the real problem was not 
so much industrial unemployment, as the lack of purchasing power of 
the masses as a whole. India is primarily an agricultural country. 
About three-fourths of the population are maintained directly by land 
and ten per cent, indirectly by land, and hence any Resolution which 
disregards the interests ol the agricultural masses cannot be said to be 
useful to the masses. It may be useful to a few industrialists, but not 
to the general population. Go to the root oi the causes which produce 
the present unemployment. Sir, the first problem before us is that the 
prices of agricultural produce should be raised. This will tend to in- 
crease the purchasing power of the masses and, consequently , industries 
will begin to flourish, and this will find work for the unemployed labourers 
and also the wages of workers would themselves rise. The second point 
is that new works should be opened in order to find some iob for the 
unemployed. We should he grateful to the Honourable the Finance 
Member for the assurance given that be would begin new capital ex- 
penditure for new works. Sir, in the days of unemplo\ment. Governments 
do not retrench the work, but they extend the work. 

Sir, I hope the Central Government and the Provincial Governments 
will eo-operate together to give relief to urban labourers bv starting new 
work, by helping the small industries and co-operative banks. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : Amend- 
ment moved : 

“That after the word ‘workers’ the following he inserted : 

‘of all classes including the agricultural, industrial and the educated*.** 


Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad (United Provinces 'Sbuthern Divisions: Muham- 
madan Rural; : Sir I had no idea to speak on this particular Resolution, 
as T never pose myself as an expert on the difficult problem of relation- 
ship between capital and labour, hut the scope of the Resolution has been 
widened, particularly by my Honourable friend, Sir Hari Singh Gour, and 
, so I cannot help s*iy ,; ng a few words on this Resolution. My Honourable 
friend referred to the Ad visor \ Board. About two y r ears ago, the Honour- 
able Sir Frank No\cc, on behalf of the Government, solemnly promised 
on the floor of the House that this Board would he established in the 
near future*. Tf Government wish that we should have some confidence 
in their statements, is it or is it not their duty t» see that their promises 
are fulfilled and that they do not make empty promises on the floor of 
the House 0 l mav remind the Honourable Sir Frank Novee that on the 
floor of the House lie clearly stated on behalf of the Government that 
this Advisory Board would sown be established, hut his successor has 
entirely forgotten what his predecessor said on the floor of the House. 
I request him to read his speech delivered on the 16th February, 1931. The 
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Honourable Member might perhaps say that the Advisory Board was not 
established oil account ol financial stringency. If he uttered these words, 
then 1 will ding these words to ins very lace and say that financial strin- 
gency does not exist. 1 am a member of the {Standing finance Com- 
mittee and 1 do not know how many times Ks. 40,000 — which is really 
the estimate tor this particular Advisory Board — wo have sanctioned for 
comparatively unimportant purposes. If my Honourable friend wore to 
say on the door of the House that he could not establish this Advisory 
Board simply on account of financial stringency, wo on this side of the 
House will say that we would oppose every measure of Government 
which is of less importance than the Board which has not been estab- 
lished. When wo press for any expenditure on the nation-building de- 
partments, financial stringency comes in, and when we come to the 
destructive departments, departments m which money is wasted on non- 
rernunerative work, then there is always money available. When the 
Government adopt this attitude, it is very didicult lor the Opposition 
to co-operate. We say wo are co-operators w ; th rational action of the 
Government. We are not co-operators with all kinds ol fantastic theories 
winch the Government nun bring forward. This is one point that I 
wont to mention and I do not want to enlarge this topic as l am waiting 
to hear something very definite on this particular question from the 
Honourable Member in charge. 

The other point that I should like to mention in this discussion is that 
we ought to devise some measure by which wo can find work for the un- 
employed. Mv Honourable friend, Mr. Morgan, said there w r as not much 
unemployment. 

Mr. G. Morgan: I did not say that. 1 said there were no definite 
facts and figures given as to the amount oi unemployment or whether 
unemployment existed at all and that I should like to hear about that 
when we were talking about roads and bridges. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: Mv Honourable friend asks me to give facts and 
figures. We the non-offibials, cannot coin these figures, it is really for 
the Government to make enquiries and tho Government have not taken 
the trouble like the Government of other civilised countries to find out 
the number of the unemployed. The only testimony that 1 cm bring 
forward is this. When I go to mv constituency and travel in the villages, 

I find a large number of people flocking there and saying that some of 
them had no meals at all and some others complaining about unemploy- 
ment and so on. From this we cannot really prepare the statistics, and 
it is really for the Labour Department of the Government of India or 
some other Statistical Department to prepare the figures. Though the 
figures arc not readily available, my own experience — and my Honourable 
friend’s experience may bo otherwise — is that there is a large amount of 
unemployment whose exact number I cannot possibly give. What I want 
to suggest is that, in these days of unemployment, we ought to start 
some big scheme for giving w'ork to these unemployed and one of the 
schemes that I suggest is the building of roads. One gentleman, who 
calculated the economic value of these neiv roads, said that if only 14 
carts passed on a metalled road, then the saving in labour is such that 
we can pav for the cost of the roads, w'e can pay for the maintenance 
and the interest charges as well. With these figures, it is verv desirable 
that we should have some extensive scheme for the construction of new 
roads, not only metalled roads, but also lacha roads. The Egyptian 
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Government, we ought to know, have tried to organise some kind of 
Pacha road bv watering dust and not metalling the roads. These kinds 
of roads will also very much improve, as my Honourable friend, Mr. 
lieddi, pointed out, the position of agriculturists, because, we know 
that in the rainy season for a long time these people cannot possibly 
bring in their agricultural products to the markets and consequently the 
country-side suffers on account of the rains. If this work of new road 
construe! ion is taken in hand and a special Communication Board is 
established and the work is started on a large scale, then, J am sure, 
the problem of unemplovment will be mitigated to a certain extent, 
though not to the entire extent. In this eonnecton there is a Resolu- 
tion tabled by mv friend, Murtaza Sahib Bahadur. I do not know whether 
it will be moved and will come up for discussion. The Resolu- 
tion savs that we ought to establish some kind of Communication 
Board in every province with which some of the Members of the 
Legislature might be associated. The United Provinces Government 
convened a sneejn] Hoad Conference and this Conference also recom- 
mended the establishment of such a Board. If the question of building 
roads is systematically undertaken, then I am sure that the problem 
of unemployment xa ill be solved to a certain extent. 

1 do not want to reler fo the question of employment to educated 
classes m gi cater detail, because this is a problem which is immediately 
connected with the question of the improvement of our educational system 
which l cannot really finish in the short time at my disposal. 1 would 
only emphasise that in eyery country the system of education has been 
modelled and technical education has been made compulsory, but yve in 
this country are still following the time honoured traditions “education for 
its oyvn sake”. Our education is purely literary with no industrial and 
technical bias. If wo improve our system of education and bring it to 
the level of what it exists in other countries, then the problem of unem- 
ployment may be partially solved though it may not entirely be removed. 
But our diflieultv *s that when y\o request the Government even to 
approach the subject by appointing an Advisory Committee, the Govern- 
ment refuse even to appoint the Committee on the futile grounds that 
there is no money, but re ill y they do not desire to do it 

Lieut.-Colonel Sir Henry Gidney (Nominated Xon-Oflieial): Sir, like 
the former speaker I had no intention of joining in this di bate, but L 
had the good fortune of lie iring my Jrund, Sir llari Singh Gour,’ speak, 
and I should like, it he y\ ill allow me, to offer him my congratulations 
on one of the most const met iye speeches 1 have eyer heard him make 
in this Assembly. I congratulate him very sincerely on his speech, ior 
there yvas a lot of practical sense in yvhut he said. Unfortunately T yyas 
not here when my Honourable friend, Mr. Joshi, moved his Resolu- 
tion or no doubt i should hayp been more an fait * ith what has tran- 
spired. But taking up the threads of thought as 1 have heard them 
today, I do think that India has a lot to learn ’from that w’onderful 
little country, "Japan. Various view's have been expressed today as to 
how Mr. Joshi s Resolution could be put into practical effect. I join 
with my friend, Sir Hari Singh Gour, in his view that if Mr. Joshi’s 
finger points to the improvement of industrial education in India as an 
antidote to its present day avaite unemployment, I think his Resolution 
will have served a very useful purpose indeed. If, on the other hand,. 
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he confines it mainly to the labour problems, chiefly agricultural in out- 
look, to which he has devoted so much of his life, then, 1 do not think 
his Resolution will serve much use. 

The point was raised by my friend, Sir Hari Singh (Jour, and em- 
phasised by Dr. Ziauddin, as regards, the education in this country. Sir, 

I join hands with both speakers in stating that the education of India 
is absolutely out of step with modern requirements, not only of this 
country, India, but of the whole world, and I agree with Dr.’ Ziauddin 
when lie emphasised what T consider not so much a neglect ol duty 
on the part of the Government of India as the evasion of a duty that 
one expected from the Member of the Department that controls the stand- 
ards of education in India and which power tlv Devolution Rules 
have given to the Government of India. An examination of the Simon 
Commission’s report shows that the Hartog Sub-Committee on Educa- 
tion recommended the formation of a Central Advisory Board on Educa- 
tion. Again it was about two years ago, that Dr. Ziauddin moved a 
Resolution in this House on this verv subject and on which I spoke. 
The Member in charge, responding on behalf of the Government of India, 
reiterated on that occasion the need of a Central Ad\isorv Board. I 
ask what have Government done from that day to this 0 Absolutely 
nothing, as far as w*e know. Acting on their power of controlling the 
standards of education, the Government introduced a Bill, a few months 
ago, called the Medical Council Bill. That Bill might more correctly 
bo called the Medieal Reciprocity Bill. But it is nothing in comparison 
with the urgent need of a radical alteration in the general educational 
sv stern in India, — indeed — I should say that an altered educational orienta- 
tion is one of the most urgent needs in India today. hi other words, 
wo need a real and practical appreciation of what system of education 
is needed in India today. In mv opinion that system is not a continu- 
ance of the present antiquated and archaic academic system which pre- 
pares our youth for clerkships and subordinate employment in the Gov- 
ernment of India and other Provincial Government Services, but a serious 
attention to industrial education which is markedly absent in almost every 
educational institution in this country. Those schools, — and I talk with 
more knowledge of those Anglo-Indian Schools, — who broadcast that 

they have introduced industrial education, — are simply toying with such 
training. In my humble opinion, today there is more need in India 
than ever before of a thorough revision of the educational system and the 
introduction of a more serious effort in industrial education. Truly can 
the Government of Tndia he charged with a breach of promise, because 
they have made frequent promises to appoint a Central Advisory Educa- 
tion Council which has never materialised. Let me ig lin refer to the 
education given in the Anglo-Indian schools in India which turn out children 
vear in and year out like peas from a pod, useless for anything practical in 
life and only fit to be clerks and subordinates in Government Services. 
Sir, 1 think that, like many other Departments which really did good 
work when under the Central Government, tliert has been, as far as 
Education is concerned, too much of provincialisntion and too little of 
centralisation. As an instance, I would quote the need for a Public 
Health Department in the Government of India to control the public 
health of India. Here w*e have this vast Sub-Continent of India crying 
out for proper up-to-date system of industrial education as an antidote to 
tho present unemployment" and what have Government done for the un- 
employed? They shelved the question year in and year out. The Pro- 
vincial Governments have made some efforts, though not of much- 
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practical use, with the result that this country stands almost alone in 
the Empire with no practical or serious provision to help its unemployed, 
at least for t he unemployed servants of the Government of India and the 
Provinces. Sir, in my opinion it does not stand to the credit of the Gov- 
ernment of India to remain callous to the needs of their own progress. 
In my opinion, the Government of India have made, no practical or 
appreciable effort to introduce a really good system of industrial edu- 
cation into their school curricula and I would urge upon Government to 
give this practical aspect more attention than to its academic side. It is 
no use shelving this vital matter any longer. If the Central Advisory 
Board on Education is to he a duly recognised agency, money is required, and 
this money must he sanctioned before anything else. 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt (Burdwan Division: Non-Muhammadan llural): 
Sir, 1 must confess that when 1 read Mr. Joshi’s Resolution, 1 thought 
that something could he added here very profitably before we could 
accept the Resolution, because ifc was worded in very general terms. 
Of course 1 have bemi able to elicit iroin him that he includes nil kinds 
of workers and that wages means salaries also. But 1 find, Sir, that 
my Honourable iriend, Rai Bahadur Lain Brij Kish ore, has tabled an 
amendment. That he should do so, being the representative of the land- 
holding classes, came to me as a very pleasant surprise and really he 
has acted as one of the natural leaders of his province and I give my 
whole-hearted support to the amendment which has been moved by him 
which includes workers of all classes, viz., agricultural, industrial and 
the educated. 

Now, Sir, that there is unemployment is admitted by all, the Gov- 
ernment and the people. That this unemployment is a menace to the 
Government as also to our society is also admitted by all; and it is the 
boundeu duty of every one concerned, not to speak of Government alone, 
to find out means for doing away with this unemployment. Sir, the 
speeches here w'ere mainly confined to industrial workers and their uplift, 
because many of the speakers have little or no knowledge of the agri- 
cultural workers living in the' far-off villages, except a very few- (Mr. 
<7. Morgan : I have.”) My friend, Mr. Morgan, claims that he has 
knowledge of the agricultural labourers, while Sir Henry Gidney says 
that he does not know anything. I do not know whom to believe. Be 
that as it mav, as an individual who has ample knowledge of village life 
and who is himself an agriculturist employing agricultural labour, I think 
I ma) he permitted to say a few words about the unemployment of 
this class of lab mr. In my part of the country, I mean West Bengal, 
there is dearth of agricultural labour: it is the Sontlials and other abori- 
, ginal tribes who come from neighbouring districts which are inhabited by 
the aborigines, that we have lo depend upon mainly for our cultivation 
and harvest What is the reason for this? Because, that hydra-headed 
monster, the t -ill chimney of industrialism has been eating into the vitals, 
both moral and physical, of our countrymen and has drained the labour 
from the villages. Every one who is really interested in the welfare of 
the masse* of this country will admit that so long as those tall chimneys 
continue, so long as the condition of life which we witness there continues, 
so long theie will he no salvation for the masses of the people, either 
moral or economical. Tne one Hiing I would do, if I were a Mussolini, is 
to demolish the tall chimneys at once or ask the Govern m ent to break 
thos 0 tall chimneys with our aid if possible. 
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Mr. N. M. Joshi (Nominated Non-official): But electric power does not 
require chimneys. 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: Then other means should be employed to do 
away with these things. Sir, when two hundred years ago all this in- 
dustrial life was not to be seen anywhere in the world, not to speak of 
India, were not people happy? Were not the masses flourishing? 
Were not their condition better than and superior to what they are today? 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: No. 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: My friend, Mr. Joshi, says “no”. I know he 
will say “no” and there are many of his way of thinking which the 
present system of education lias brought into existence*. Much has been 
said against the present system of education, but a system which pro- 
duces such denationalised and demoralised ideas of human activity is the 
one thing which we should all condemn and request the Government to 
take away. The Resolution mainly relates to the Department of my 
Honourable friend, Sir Frank Novce, but it also relates to the Depart- 
ment of my Honourable friend, Mr. Bajpai; and many of the speeches 
we have heard today related to his Department more than to the De- 
partment of Sir Frank Noyce; and if I have to say anything, 1 will have 
to speak more about the Department of Mr. Bajpai than the other, be- 
cause I am concerned with agricultural labour and agriculture i s his De- 
partment. Education also is his Department and the Department of 
Public Health also is his, about which Sir Henry Gidney has spoken so 
much. It has been suggested by my revered Leader, Sir Hari Singh 
Gour, that there ought to be a new educational outlook. Tf we, whe 
have been brought up in the system in which my Leader and I have been, 
can ask for a new educational outlook, I think it is up to the Department 
of Education to think that there is really something defective in the system 
of education which they have given us; and I think my Leader’s suggest- 
ion will be carefully looked into by that Department. 

Then, a suggestion has been made about the Central Board of In- 
dustry : I do not know exactly what would be its function; but whatever 
may be its function, I think the first thing they ought to see is not to drain 
agricultural labour from the villages to the slums in industrial towns. 
That will be saving not only their bodies, but also their souls. My 
revered Leader also protested against labour getting a square meal a day 
that Mr. Joshi wanted to have. If Mr. Joshi wants to have a square meal 
a day only for the labourers, nobody will lenv it; but my revered Leader's 
complaint is that it is not a square meal a day, hut mam square miles 
of meals a day that my friend, Mr. Joshi, wants, probably for these 
industrialists. They must have their tea, they must have all sorts of amuse- 
ments and cinemas and sucli like 

An Honourable Member: Do you not go to the cinema? 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: I rarely go to the cinema: I cannot say that I 
do not go, hut I go rarely; Mr. Joshi would like to have all amenities of 
life for these men wdiich he thinks Amar Nath Dutt enjoys. I wall not 
deny them the amenities of life wdiich I myself enjoy, because my life is 
very simple and 1 am not addicted to any luxuries to which some labour 
leaders are accustomed: my friend behind reminds me of niv hookah f but 
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it does not cost me more than a pice a day. But when my labour friends 
want to give them all these amenities of life, surely I must disagree with 
them. Let them have a full meal a day, which neither I nor my Leader 
will deny them: let them have some of the amenities of life and some 
social pleasures in the shape of j atras, kathalcatax and the like, but not 
those westernised cinemas and theatres. But we are all obsessed with our 
western outlook and the demand that is made in western countries and 
which may be proper for those countries are certainly not demands which 
should be made on behalf of labouring classes of India. No one has touched 
the point of agricultural labour at all in this House except my Honourable 
friend who has moved the amendment, and all honour to him who takes 
so much interest in these great problems facing his country. 

Then, there is another class of unemployment which is not only acute, 
but of which Government ought to take note — 1 mean the educated un- 
employment in the country . You will find thousands and thousands of 
graduates yearly coming out from the Indian Universities with no other 
alternative left to them ljut the bar, and when they come to the bar, what 
faces them? Thev find men with the same intellectual assets that they 
possess, getting fat salaries while they themselves are starving; and, in 
spite of this, the Government lm\e been recruiting men ai such high salaries 
which neither their intellectual equipment nor the exigencies of the situa- 
tion demands. Sir, the salaries o i the services in this country have been 
inordinately raised after the War .... 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Slnmmukham Chetty): The Honour- 
able Member's time is up. 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: Sir, I beg to submit that the problem of educated 
unemployment is the most serious and it ought to be taken up by the 
Government more seriously into consideration than anything else. 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai (Secretary, Department of Education, Health and 
j Lands): Mr. President, the Honourable and gallant Colonel 

Gidnev, fresh from his laurels ot the Joint Select Committee of 
Parliament and otlur corresponding activities, — 1 hope, Sir, that an op- 
portunity will soon offer itself to him when he will take us into his con- 
fidence. about his many activities .... (Interruption by Colonel Gidney). 
I was saying, Sir, that the Honourable and gallant Golonel has paid, and 
1 think rightly paid, a groat tribute to Sir Hari Singh Gour for drawing 
attention to the relation of education and educational policy to the problem 
of unemployment. Last Tuesday, Sir, was also a non-official Resolution 
day, and as speaker succeeded speaker in lamenting the lot of the unemploy- 
ed in this country, I who had come to this House with fond hope that my 
much neglected Department would receive some attention, — thanks to the 
Resolution of which im friend, Maulana Muhammad Shafee Daoodi, had 
given notice, — saw' that fond hope of securing prominence, even though it 
may he a trauseient prominence, receding into the background. But, Sir, 
this morning, my friend, Sir Hari Singli Gour, has given me an opportunity 
of saying something of what T might have said the other day if that Resolu- 
tion had been moved, and I am quite sure that the learned Doctor also 
would join me in gratitude T o my friend, Sir Hari Singh Gour, because Sir 
Hari Singh Gour has furnished him with an opportunity of displaying the 
pmniscience to which the House is by now completely accustomed. But 
I feel, Sir, perhaps my measure of gratitude to Sir Hari Singh Gour is. 
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greater than that of the learned Doctor, because the learned Doctor needs 
no special opportunities for the display of his universality of interest and 
range of knowledge which are absolutely unequalled by any Member of the 
House. Well, Sir, I will not pursue this description of our respective debts 
of gratitude to the learned Doctor, Sir Hari Singh Gour furthei, but would 
concentrate on the few observations that 1 have to make in regard to the 
question of educational policy. Now, Sir, there is no doubt about this 
that there is a great deal of dissatisfaction, legitimate dissatisfaction, legi- 
timate discpntent regarding the system of education which prevails in this 
country. There is a Persian Poet Sadi, who, many centuries ago, said: 

llm chcendan hi be*htar hhu'ani , 

Gar arnttl dar to tied tiadani. 

Sir Hari Singh Oour: Translate it. 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: I am very glad the learned Doctor approves. I wish 
to translate it; the couplet means that mere book learning, completely 
divorced from practical wisdom, is no better than ignorance. That un- 
doubtedly reflects and expresses a widely felt criticism regarding the present 
state of education. But when I have said that, T do not wish to suggest 
that the discontent is one which can be removed entirely or exclusively 
by the Government of India 1 . It ought to be appreciated not only that the 
constitutional position is such that, education being a transferred provin- 
cial subject, primarily the responsibility for dealing with educational prob- 
lems is the responsibility of Local Governments; there is this further con- 
sideration that the very size and the populations of the different provinces 
and the divergences in regard to local conditions are such that no central 
policy based on some cut and dried system of uniformity is going to meet 
the requirements of the problem. But, Sir, it is a healthy sign that the 
discontent is beginning Io engage the attention of Local Go\ernments. Now, 

T would speak of the Conference which, — I think it was in December 1983, — 
was convened by His Excellencv the Governor of Bengal, and one of the 
questions that Conference was called upon to consider was the question of 
educated unemployment or rather, unemployment of educated people, and 
of an orientation of the educational policy tor dealing with that problem. 

I think it was early in 1933 that the Punjab University Committee reported 
on this very subject. They certainly covered very wide ground in their 
recommendations, but the relationship of primary, \ernaeular, secondary 
and Anglo-vernacular secondary education to vocational training also receiv- 
ed their attention. It is possible, Sir, to go on multiplying instances of 
the initiative and the interest which Local Governments are displaying in 
this subject, hut that is not necessary for my purpose. What is important 
is that the attention of the House should be drawn io the fact that those, 
with whom responsibility rests, are alive and astir io that responsibility and 
that a move in the direction of reform is being made. Well, my friends 
will ask — that is perfectly true, but it is not either tending to efficiency or, 
to expeditious reform that each province should be allowed, as it were, to 
work independently, possibly in the dark as to what somebody else is doing, 
and is it not the function of the Government of India to co-ordinate, to 
bring these Local Governments together, so that they may exchange views 
and ideas and experiences — one profits by the experiences of others — and 
avoid errors and mistakes that have been committed by others. I quite 
appreciate that, Sir, and Honourable Members will remember that two 
years ago when the learned Doctor brought up his Resolution about the 
appointment of a Committee to go into educational questions generally, 
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my Honourable friend, Sir Frank Noyce, said that the Government of India 
had accepted the recommendation of the Hartog Committee for the creation 
of the Central Advisory Board of Education. And here and now, Sir, I 
would say that we as a Department definitely feel that the creation of the 
Educational Board, the Advisory Board and Bureau would he opportune 
and would also help in bringing Local Governments together for the con- 
sideration of this problem of giving a fresh orientation to educational policy. 
(Applause.) But what I would like Honourable Members to remember is 
that it is not possible in the present state of the finances of Government to 
bring that organization into being. My friend, when he spoke, said that 
he would oppose e\erv proposal for fresh expenditure, which is of less im- 
portance, if money Mere not forthcoming for the Advisory Board of Educa- 
tion 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: May I know if that is the opinion of the Honour- 
able Member or it is the opinion of the Finance Member? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: Government arc one and indivisible, and I cannot 
say whether it is the opinion of the Finance Member or it is the opinion 
of the humble individual who is speaking now’. What L would say is that 
tin* question of starting this Board from the new financial year was very 
carefully considered. We tried our best to bee whether provision for it 
could he made, but unfortunately it was found that the financial outlook 
was such that it would not permit of the necessary steps being taken to 
create this organization. 

Mr. B. V. Jadhav (Bombay Central Division: Non-Muliammadan Rural): 
So Government arc not prepared to do anything until the five per cent, cut 
is restored ? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: T really do not know how the 75 per cent, cut is 
relevant to the particular point; .... 

An Honourable Member: Tt is not 75 per cent, cut, but it is only five 
per cent. cut. 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: My friend wishes probably it was 75 per cent, but 
I resent even the five per cent. . . . 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: What my Honourable friend, Mr. Jadhav, meant 
was that the Honourable Member could afford money to restore the cut for 
‘liis own Department, hut not to establish the Advisory Board. 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: That illuminating remark is completely lost upon me. 
There was absolutely no intention or effort on the part of this Department 
to get the cut restored, because it is realised that the restoration of the 
cut is to be for the services as a whole and not fot*any particular Depart- 
ment. But, Sir, the fact remains that Government are fully conscious 
of the desirability of bringing this Board into being as soon as possible, 
but until the financial situation improves, they cannot do very much ii* 
that direction. 


Lleut.-Oolonel Sir Henry Gidney: Then India will lag behind. 
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Mr. G. S. Bajpai: My Honourable friend lolling on the bench there* 
soys that India will lag behind. Will he be good enough, when the 
opportunity conies, to tell us whether experiment everywhere else has 
equalled aspiration? It has not. Every country, whether it be India or 
any other, has to adjust administrative reform to its resources. It is 
not that India, or for the matter of that, the Government of India are 
unwilling (hat this problem should be handled and successfully handled, 
but [ have tried to explain what the difficulties and obstacles in the way 
of a successful treatment of the problem are. I do assure him and I do 
assure the House that there is absolutely no question of indifference or 
callousness, but there are certain difficulties which mere sympathy cannot 
ovcicome. 

Lieut. -Colonel Sir Henry Gidney: Your aspirations then become expira- 
tions ! 

Mr. C. S. Bajpai: It is better to have aspirations rather than to expire. 

Lieut. -Colonel Sir Henry (Sidney: Have inspirations! 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: Inspirations. Sir, do not always materialise into 
something practical; they arc oftenlv dreams of poets and (he class of 
gentlemen to whom T referred a little while ago, namely, men who acquire 
knowledge completed \ divorced from practical wisdom. Mv Honourable 
friend, Mr. Arnar Nath Dutt, had something to say on the subject of 
agricultural unemployment. Here, again, let no one think that one is 
unconscious of the aggravation of the agricultural position as a result of 
the depression or of the fact that the agriculturist, because of the fall in the 
prices of primary commodities, has suffered more perhaps than the worker 
in industrial areas. At the same time, while that distressing feature of the 
situation has to be recognised, one has to be thankful for small mercies, 
and in that connection T should like to draw the attention of the House 
to two fundamental features of our rural economv in this countrv. The 
first is that the great bulk of the agricultural labourers are tillers of 
their own land, and the second is * 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: Tan the Honourable Member give us the number of 
people who own land in India? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: Mv Honourable friend is sufficiently familiar with 
the system of revenue in this country and of land tenure to know that 
everybody who holds land need not necessarily he the owner of that land. 
The noint I was making was that if the number of those cultivating the 
coil is chisdified according to the paid labourer and unpaid labourer or 
rather paid labourer and labourer w r ho cultivates his own soil or his own 
land, ho will find that the proportion of those who have holdings of their 
own is much "renter The' second point to remember is that the agricultural 
latourer in this countrv is not paid in cash, but in kind, that many* of them 
are paid in kind, and from that point of view the fact that our statistical 
data reveal no diminution of the area under cultivation or of the yield of the 
food crops at anv rate justifies the inference that, so far as his daily meal 
is concerned, the agricultural labourer is more protected. As T have said, 
we would very much like things to improve, but, at the same time, in this 
rather gloomy situation of today, when people are being thrown out of 
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.their employments and do not know where to turn for a single meal, the 
fact that our agricultural labourer is protected by this traditional system 
of agriculture in this country, at any rate against hunger, is one on 
which we can congratulate ourselves. There is not very much more I 
have to add. I have explained our position as regards education and I 
have also tried to meet some of the arguments that have been made in 
regard to agricultural unemployment. (Cheers.) 

The Assembly then adjourned for Lunch till Half Past Two of the 
Clock. 


The Assembly re-assembled after Lunch at Half Past Two of the 
Clock, Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) in the 
Chair. 


Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen (Presidency Division : Non-Muhammadan 
Rural): Sir, T am very glad to associate myself with the amendment 
that has been moved by my Honourable friend, Rai Bahadur Lala Brij 
Kishore. Really speaking the wording of Mr. Joshi is elastic enough to 
include the various classes that have been mentioned by the Rai Bahadur 
in his amendment, amh as a matter of fact, it has been held to be so 
by some of the Honourable Members who have preceded me. The in- 
terests of all the classes mentioned, namely, the agricultural, the industrial 
and the educated classes are linked with each other and all these classes 
come under one single head, namely, that of the workers as has been 
put by Mr. Joshi. T shall show this later on. 

Let me take the case of the educated class first. It has been said 
by my Leader, Sir Hari Singh Gour, that the educational system of some 
of the Universities, especially the Calcutta University, is vicious in that 
it brings out a set of clerks. It is mostly clerical and bookish. I think 
that was the expression that was used by him. I must strongly support this 
view, but T think this is not all. The educational system of the present 
day is vicious from many points of view. I submit that nowadays no real 
education is imparted to our students, but something that goes by the 
name of education is injected into their brain. To mention some of the 
defects of the present day education, only very briefly I must first oi 
all mention the fact that about throe-fourths of our energy is wasted in 
mastering the English language which is generally the medium of instruc- 
tion in almost all the Universities. This is the first. The second is that 
arrangements for lucrative education are not adequate. Thirdly, the 
, system that is imparted or injected into the boys is a godless system and 
I submit that no sure and permanent success can be achieved by anybody 
who has received a godless education. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: How' do you reconcile God with money? 

Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen: God and money often go together. Sir, 
over and above this, T should say that the hostel life of the present day 
student poisons his life from the Very beginning. In imitation of customs 
prevailing in the West, our students are made to live in hostels where they 
vie with each other in indulging in all sorts of luxuries, at the cost of 
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their parents or fathers-in-law who are starving at home. They are taught 
to live beyond their means. Not only this. By giving a little amount 
of bakshish to the Durwan, they can indulge in all sorts of objectionable 
conduct in spite of the most stringent rules which are on paper only, 
and they live the lives of spendthrifts and they live in a princely style. 
These are the defects of the present day system of education, which have 
got to be removed. But when we urge that our present day education 
does not enable us to earn our livelihood, we must not forget the fact 
that the main object of education is not livelihood. Education only seeks 
to make men of us. It is a well known fact that the number of employ- 
ments is very few, while the number of candidates is innumerable. So 
it is necessary that our students must have recourse to other avenues 
also than ordinary employment. It is, therefore, necessary for them that 
they must take up some business or they will take up agriculture. When 
in business, they often prove a failure, because of their extravagant habits 
which they have imbibed from their hostel life. They cannot shine in busi- 
ness, because they are not industrious. And when they take up agriculture, 
they often find that it is not at all a paying pursuit. They often find that 
the agriculturist is often embarrassed with the payment of interest, vot 
to speak of the principal. The rate of interest often ranges from 12 to 
24 p«r cent up to 200 or 300 per cent. These figures may appear to be incre- 
dible, but these are not my figures. These are the figures that have been 
given m the report of the Government of India's Provincial Banking 
Enquiry Committee. In Pabna in Bengal, the maximum figure is 300 
per cent. In Mymensingh, it is 225, and these figures, I think, are true 
not only of Bengal, but also of most of the Provinces in India. Sir, this 
being the case, T think what is really necessary is that the Government 
should come forward to help these agriculturists. They should advance 
loans on easy payment system, but instead of that, we find that they are 
being saddled with various sorts of taxation. It has been remarked very 
rightly by my Honourable friend, Mr. Clayton, that the agricultural issue 
is the main issue. Sir, \ beg to submit that the extinction of the agricul- 
turist means the ruin of the people. It has been trulv said by the poet: 

“A bold peasantry, their country’s pride, 

When onco destroyed can never be supplied.” 

Sir, I, therefore, urge on the Government to come forward and liberally^ 
help the agriculturist classes. But this is not tho last word. There is 
something more to be added. Tt mav be that our rulers are apathetic, 
but what is the reason why unemployment stares us in the face in every 
part of the world. There must be something rotten at the very bottom, 
and, Sir, I think, according to the old system of education which I received 
at home, the real reason is that we have gone off from the old moorings, I 
mean the hereditary distribution of work to particular communities or 
classes. This is what is called the caste system which, up to this time, 
has protected our society; and if this system is not revived, however much 
may be done in other directions, tho problem cannot be adequately, solved. 
I, therefore, suggest that these old institutions should be revived so that 
there may not be any clash between class and class or community and 
community. With these words, I beg to support the Resolution. 

The Honourable Sir Trank Noyce (Member for Industries and Labour) : 
Sir, the length of the debate we have had is, I think, sufficient evidence 

0 
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of the widespread interest taken by this House in the Resolution before 
it and of the importance it attaches to the subject-matter of that Resolu- 
tion. But it also makes my task in replying a somewhat difficult one. My 
Honourable colleague, the Finance Member, suggested in his speech that 
it was a mistake to focus attention specially on industrial unemployment. 
The House has, if I may say so, followed his advice rather too literally 
and it has not been easy to discover on what points it has specially 
focussed its attention. My Honourable friend, Mr. Ranga Iyer, for a few 
brief moments turned the limelight on the personalities of the Mover of 
the Resolution and of Raja Bahadur Krishnamaohariar, but, after that, 
the debate strayed over very wide fields. I am not criticizing this dis- 
cursiveness in nn\ way, hut I do feci that it shows that Honourable 
Members have felt, as I do, how difficult this subject is, and although 
many of them have declared that they supported the Resolution as moved 
by my Honourable friend, Mr. Joshi, their speeches have, in point of fact, 
revealed tli it they, again like myself, are very far from satisfied as to the 
practicability of a number of the somewhat facile remedies proposed by 
the Mover. 

The position is, Sir, as most speakers have recognized, that we are 
dealing w ith a world-wide phenomenon : and one answer to much of what 
Mr. Joshi has said is that, as Sir George Schuster pointed out w T hen we 
u r ere discussing this Resolution last week and as I venture to recall to the 
memory of the House again today for the point is a very important one, 
India has undoubtedly escaped more lightly from the industrial depression 
than any other country in the world except Japan. J maintain that, for the 
correctness of this contention, there is ample evidence. T would again 
repeat w r hat Sir George Schuster said last week and ask whether there is 
any other important country in the world in which the iron and steel 
industry is working practically to its full capacity as it is wbrking in 
Jamshedpur today. In the United States, six months ago, that industry 
was working at less than one-fifth its full capacity and even now it is 
working at less than three-fifths of that capacity. In spite of the depression 
in the cotton textile industry, would my Honourable friend, Mr. Mody, 
if ho were here today — I am very sorry that he is not, as certain things 
have been said about the mill industry by my Honourable friend, the 
Deputy President, which might, to say the least, have interested him — 
would my friend, Mr. Modv, if he w'ere here today, seriously contend that 
the state of affairs in Bombay is a« serious as it is in Lancashire? In 
Mr. Joshi’s Resolution he talked of increasing unemployment. He has 
generalized there, as, in my view', ho so often does, from conditions in 
Bombay City which he know r s so well. I myself am not prepared to admit 
that there is increasing unemployment anywhere else than in Bombay and 
in the coal-fields. I do not know whether Honourable Members have 
seen the latest reports of the action taken on the recommendations of 
the Royal Commission on Labour, bait if they base, thev will find in these 
renorts that the Government of Bengal ‘have stated that there is no 
industrial unemployment of anv magnitude in that Province and that this 
state of affairs will continue so long as the industrial labour population 
of the Province is recruited So largely from areas outside Bengal and the. 
labourers, who are primarily agriculturists, retain their village connexion. 
The ' United Provinces Government say that there is no unemployment 
among the labouring classes in that Province at present; while the Central 
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Provinces Government have told us that, with the exception of the manga- 
nese mines, most of which have been closed down owing to trade depres- 
sion, the question of unemployment has not been felt to be acute among 
the industrial population. That, fc?ir, is what the Local Governments have 
stated on this question. But 1 do recognize that, if unemployment in the 
technical sense is by no means widespread, the current economic depres- 
sion has brought with it a largo amount of under-employment and of 
economic distress and I am prepared to concede and very willingly concede 
that it is the duty of every Government, at a time such as this, to direct 
its policy towards the attainment of a greater volume of employment and 
of greater security in that employment. (Hear, hear.) 

Now, before l come to my difficulties in accepting Mr. Joshi’s .Resolu- 
tion as it stands at present, I should like to otter one or two observations 
on the wider aspects of tin' question. Mr. Joshi has pleaded tor the 
recognition of the right to live, and, if I followed him correctly, he inter- 
preted this as meaning that the State should provide not merely the means 
of existence, but a reasonably high standard of comfort for every person 
in this vast country. That, Sir, is an admirable ideal to which to direct 
our efforts. But 1 feel that there is considerable force in this connection 
in some of the observations which were made by Mr. Ransra Iyer and also 
by Sir TTari Singh Gour on the subject of population. Our resources in 
India, though they are increasing, are limited, and it seems to me difficult 
to demand that the State should guarantee a comfortable existence for 
everyone so long as even one has a right to bring as many children as 
he chooses into the world irrespective of his capacity to support them. I 
have no desire to develop this rather hard and at present academic line 
of thought, but I would urge on social reformer*; the view that population 
has a much closer hearing on their difficulties than they are wont to 
recognise or admit. 

One remodv brought forward l>\ my Honourable friend, Mr. James, was 
the immediate application of the Salter Report, and he suggested, if I 
remember correctly, that Government have forgotten that Report. Some 
other speakers, T think, made much the same suggestion. It is, if T rruiy 
venture to say so, not Government who have forgotten the Report, but 
the speakers themselves. If my Honourable friend, Mr. James, will turn 
to that Report, he will find that Sir Arthur Salter’s suggestions were made 
with a view to the position after the new Constitution came into force. 1 
have no time to give any lengthy quotations from the Report, but I would 
merely quote one passage which sufficiently, I think, establishes my conten- 
tion. This is what Sir Arthur Salter says : 

“I would, however, tentatively suggest (c?) that the improvement of the statistical 
and commercial intelligence system is outside the issues stated above and might be 
undertaken at once as far as practicable. This will in any case help the future 
organisation and it will not prejudice it; (ft) that no attempt to establish the proposed 
new organization should be made in the circumstances of the moment at which I 
write and for so long as they remain substantially as at present.’ * 


He added: 

“I make even such tentative suggestions on such a point with great diffidence ; 
hut I do feel that even considerable delay is preferable to incurring a serious risk 
that a new organisation, which may play an important and -valuable part in India s 
economic development, should be gravely prejudiced from the start by the conditions 
under which it is launched.**' 

C 2 
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That, bhr, I think, is u convincing reply to those who say that Gov- 
ernment have forgotten Sir Arthur Salter g Report. In any case, I am 
convinced that an organisation of the type, Mr. James desires, would 
find, as we on this side have found, when we took up this question of 
economic planning some time ago, that the first essential is to undertake 
that survey of the ground to which my Honourable colleague, the Finance 
Member, referred and which wo have already started. We have adopted 
the one suggestion in Sir Arthur Salter’s Report which he recommended 
should be adopted at once 

Now, Sir, I should like to indicate to the House, as briefly as possible, 
my objections to the Resolution as it stands at present. T have three main 
objections. The first and the least important is that on which I have 
already dwelt, namely, the objection to a single word, the word “increas- 
ing”. Mr. Joshi has, in my opinion, asked the House to express a view 
which is not only unhelpful, but also inaccurate. My second objection 
is that Mr. Joshi ’s Resolution implies that Government have hitherto done 
nothing. Knowing Mr. Joshi as this House does, they know that this is 
a charge which he most frequently brings against Government and that 
his one slogan is: “Mr. President, I want to know what Government are 
doing?” Well, Sir, if Government have done nothing, the Legislature 
must be also closely coupled with Government there, for the sieps he 
suggested were to a large extent legislative steps. He talks of “immediate 
steps”, but he seems to have overlooked the fact that for some time past 
'M* have been taking a series of important steps which are directly cal- 
culated to give the workers better protection against the loss of their jobs 
' »’ of their wages. Indeed, some of the measures which Mr. Joshi had 
advocated are already part of our accepted programme. Let me remind 
him of what we have done. I would first put our fiscal policy on which 
my Honourable colleague, the Finance Member, dwelt at some length. The 
Mouse is well aware of the numerous protective measures that have been 
Liken in the course of the last few years and it has again been very sharply 
reminded, in the course of the last few days, of our protective policy by 
the Bills which have already been introduced or are under discussion in 
the House in the course of this Session and which cover an extraordinarily 
wide field. What I would like to point out to the House is that those 
measures have been designed not merely to help the comparatively small 
bodv of industrial workers in a few cities who have the particular sympathy 
of Mr. Joshi, hut that they have aided great numbers of agricultural 
workers throughout the country, workers whose needs are not less than 
Hiose of Mr. Joshi ’s friends. I am referring especially in this connection 
to such measures as the Ottawa Agreement and its effect on linseed. The 
House may be getting tired of references to linseed, but if they will look 
through the Indian Trade Journal , which comes out every week, they will 
find that the figures of exports of linseed are extraordinarily striking and 
that linseed is one of the bright spots in the agricultural depression. Then, 
there is sugar protection and its effect on sugar factories with the consequent 
increasing employment both among the worker^ in the factories and the 
agriculturists who supply the factory with cane. 

Mr. E. E. James (Madras: European): And over-production! 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: Possibly; but that is not a point that 
we need discuss now. It may be necessary to do so at some later stage. 
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There is also the Wheat Import Act and its effect in keeping up prices, 
not by any means as high as we could wish, but still there is no doubt 
that the prices of wheat are higher than they would have been but ior 
the existence of that Act. These measures of protection, as we are all 
only too painfully aware, have involved heavy sacrifices of customs revenue, 
and T have no doubt that some Members opposite would maintain with 
considerable justice that they have also involved heavy sacrifices on the 
consumers. But I do maintain that they have been successful to a large 
extent, at any rate, in giving seciftity. And, as I said just now, I know 
if no country of industrial importance, with the exception of Japan, whose 
economic activity has maintained its vigour so well in ihe economic blizzard 
that has swept over the world. We have only got to see for ourselves any 
one of the numerous exhibitions which are at present being held in this 
country to find out how rapidly India is progressing in the manufacture 
of products which appeared entirely outside its scope only a few years 
ago. That must obviously mean considerable increase of industrial employ- 
ment. 

Our protective policy has been supplemented by other measures of 
various kinds. Let me remind Mr. Joshi that the last two years have see»\ 
two important Acts to assist the employment of plantation labour, the 
Tea Districts Emigration Labour Act, to which he himself made an import- 
ant contribution, and the Tea Control Act. 

Then, Mr. Joshi referred to relief measures. As he is, I am sure, 
aware, we arc trenching here on the provincial field. It is 

3 P ' M * the Provincial Governments which employ the Famine Codes 
io which he referred, and any extension of that form of activity must be 
provincial. But within the very limited sphere to which the Government 
>f India and this House are responsible, they have not been idle. The 
Standing Finance Committee has already sanctioned schemes for capital 
expenditure in Delhi estimated to cost 54 lakhs and, in the course of the 
next week or so, further schemes, the cost of which is estimated to 
amount to 31 lakhs, will be placed before that Committee for approval, 
including, T am glad to say, the scheme for the construction of that long 
delayed necessity of Delhi, tbe Irwin Hospital. This measure was designed 
to relieve unemployment in the only important industrial area within the 
centrally administered areas and Honourable Members, who move about 
Delhi and its vicinity, cannot but be aware of the widespread activity 
to which this attempt at relief had led. 

On the question of what Government can do in regard to road develop- 
ment, 1 shall have something to say in a moment. Then, Sir, Mr. Joshi 
referred to tlio spreading of employment. Here, again, we arc doing what 
we can and I would point to the Factories Bill now before this House 
'villi its promise of a nine hour day. We have also the question of ameud- 
■ng llie Mines Act under consideration. My Honourable friend, Mr. Mitra, 
referred to the question of Railways. 1 cannot speak with any very close 
towledge there, but I do think that the Government of India can claim 
lliut on the Railways, where a substantial amount of retrenchment lias 
been inevitable, they have done their best to spread employment and 
thereby to avoid discharging men wherever this was possible. 

Now, I come to the question of roads. Sirdar Harbans Singh Brar 
has pleaded for the development of roads as a means of relieving unemploy- 
ment. Mr. Ramakrishna Reddi took up the same point as did also Mr. 
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James. Sirdar Harbans Singh Brar has not, I think, been following quite 
as closely as he might perhaps have done what we are doing in this matter. 
I would* suggest to him that he might study the proceedings of the Road 
Rail Conference last year and of our Standing Committee on Roads, and 
he will find that both Wo and the Provincial Governments are taking steps 
1 o develop the road system throughout India. My Honourable friend, Mr 
Ramakrislina Reddi, put in a special plea for the development of rural 
communications. That is a point we h4ve very much in mind and it came 
into special prominence during the proceedings of the Road Rail Confer- 
ence last year. We shall liavo an opportunity later on this Session to 
discuss the use to which the share of the petrol tax, which is credited to 
the Road Development Fund, is put when T place before this House a 
revised Resolution regarding the continuance of the additional petrol tax. 
Mr. Ramakrislina Reddi will then find that we propose to allow in future 
much greater elasticity in regard to the uses to which Local Governments 
can put their share of the fund and he will find that the development of 
rural communications lias been put amongst the objects to which that fund 
can in future be devoted. My Honourable friend, Mr. James, mentioned a 
nromise which the Honourable the Finance Member held out to Local 
Governments during the proceedings of the Road Rail Conference that any 
schemes for the development of Roads, which they could put fonvard and 
which they wish to be financed by loans, would receive the most sympa- 
thetic consideration from the Government of India. Unfortunately the 
response to that offer has been vers meagre. Mr. James suggested that 
we might take the matter up again and see whether we cannot induce a 
more forward attitude on the part of Local Governments, and I c.ui assure 
him that that possibility will be verv carefullv considered. What I have 
lid will, I hope, convince the House that we have already gone far in 
most of the directions mentioned by Mr. Joshi and other Honourable 
Members. 

There is, however, one important suggestion made by my Honourable 
friend, Sir Hari Singh Gour, to which I have not yet referred. TTe suggested 
that we should set up a Central Board of Control for all industries in this 
country as the only means of getting a move on towards the increasing 
industrialisation of India. I am not at all sure myself that increasing 
industrialisation is going to solve the unemployment question, accompanied 
as it is in these days by increasing mechanisation as the result of which 
machine can do as much work as hundreds of men have done in days 
gone bv. But that is not a train of thought that I wish to follow up 
tliis afternoon. What I would say in regard to my Honourable friend, 
Sir Hari Singh Gour’s suggestion is that it is not a new r one. It was put 
forward some fifteen years ago by the Industrial Commission of wdiich 
Sir Thomas Holland was the Chairman. If the recommendations of that 
Commission had been accepted, they might, 1 do not say they would, for 
no one can sav what w^oukT have li ippened, but they might have led to 
the results that Sir Hari Singh Gour has in view. May I, however, remind 
him of what happened. The recommendations-of the Industrial Commis- 
sion regarding centralisation of industries met with bitter opposition from 
the Provinces. Let me tell the House what happened in one Province. 
The United Provinces Council adopted a Resolution introduced by Mr. 
Chintamani, afterwards Minister of Industries in the United Provinces 
Government, which affirmed not merely that Local Governments should 
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be given full liberty of action in respect of the development of industries 
and that the proposed new services should not be created, but also recom- 
mended that no portfolio for Industries should be created in the Viceroy's 
Council. If that Resolution had been accepted, I should not now be 
addressing this House. My point is that whilst there is very great force 
in what Sir Hari Singh Gour has said, he has, I think, ignored the consti- 
tutional position and also the constitutional changes which are at hand- 
I would ask, what chance of acceptance a vast scheme of control of 
industries by the Government of India, as at present constituted, has, not 
only at the hands of this House, but at the hands of the Provincial Govern- 
ments and of public opinion -in India generally ? The time is, I fear, long 
past for any heroic measures of that character. 

I admit, Sir, that we have not taken all the measures that Mr. Joshi 
suggested, and that brings me to the third objection T have to his Resolu- 
tion. This is that in using the words “immediate steps”, he includes steps 
which T might believe to be impracticable, and I imagine that my feelings 
on that point will be shared by a large section, if not by the majority, of 
this House. I will take only one example, an example to which he has 
often referred, and that is unemployment insurance; and T would ask the 
House if it is really possible to contemplate t lie establishment of any system 
of unemployment insurance. The Labour Commission reviewed the ques- 
tion very carefully and came to the unanimous conclusion that no such 
system was feasible. Mr. Joshi has forestalled me on this occasion. He 
lias taken the wind out of what he thought were going to he my sails. 
Lie thought that T should say that this conclusion had the unanimous 
support of the Commission of which he was himself a member. So he has 
taken a somewhat different line. He says that, if the Whitley Commis- 
sion were reporting today, they would report differently from what they 
did five years ago, that conditions have changed since they reported, and 
that their attitude now towards unemployment insurance would be a favour- 
able one. Well, Sir, I see nothing whatever in the recommendations of 
the Commission to suggest that this would have happened. Conditions 
have certainly not changed in regard to the practicability of putting into 
effect a scheme of unemployment insurance. And that, Sir, as L under- 
stand the question, is what trades unions in this country believe them- 
selves, not so much because of what they have said about it, but of what 
they have done, or, rather, of what they have failed to do. In England, 
which Mr. Joshi often holds up to us as an example in matters of this 
kind, unemployment insurance started with the trades unions and they paid 
out-of-work benefit for years before any official organisation existed. There 
was thus a solid foundation for a Government scheme of unemployment 
insurance. Has anything of that kind been attempted in India? 

hi dealing with a Resolution of this kind, Sir, we on these Benches have 
to look to the personality of the Mover of the Resolution, even more Ilian 
to the subject-matter of his Resolution. This Resolution has been moved by 
my Honourable friend, Mr. Joshi, and in his hands or rather from his 
mouth it means something rather different from what it might mean sup-* 
posing it had, for example, been put forward by my Honourable friend, 
Mr. James. My principal complaint against Mr. Joshi and those who 
think with him is that they are always calling upon Government to do 
this and to do that, whereas their own attitude is singularly unhelpful. 
I cannot but believe that if Government were to arm themselves with 
dictatorial powers, — and I imagine that that is a point on which this Assem- 
bly would have a good deal to say, — Mr. Joshi and his friends would be the 
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first to protest, unless those dictatorial powers were used entirely in the 
way they wished. Governments in these days cannot act independently 
of public opinion and it is difficult for Government to help those who are so 
little anxious to help themselves. Only a month ago, a session of the 
National Trade Union Federation was held in Bombay. I do not know 
whether Mr. Joshi was present there or not. Mr. Joshi admits that he 
was present. I should like to read to the House what the President of 
that Federation had to say on this question of unemployment. Here is 
his paragraph headed “To the Unemployed Great'* : 

“This brings me U. the consideration of the problem which I have just mooted. 
Where to get the Unions workers of the »’i^ht type? In my opinion, the workers must 
be found from the vast body of the educated unemployed. My communist comrades 
m.r' sneer ut me <ind ridicule ihc idea of getting assistance of the bourgeoisie to 
fight for liie proletariat. My daily «1utv brings me in touch Avith the type of the 
unemployed of whom I am speaking. Their poverty and misery have brought them 
down to the level of the proletariat. Within my limited experience, I have come 
acrops the finest materials among them quite fit to be soldiers and in time to be 
leaders of the proletarian movement. Wluit many of them lack is not the tempera- 
mental equipment, but the power of initiative. The field for labour organisation is 
immense It can support a considerable number of the unemployed if the latter can 
call into play the resourcefulness to organbe unions and have tlio common honesty to 
render account of the funds collected by them." 

Two more paragraphs follow ou the same linos, but T will spare the House 
further details. What 1 do wish to emphasise, and it is for that reason, 
l have 1 given this quotation to the House, is that this was all that the 
President of the National Trade Union Federation ha’d to say on this 
important question of unemployment. If that was the only solution he 
had (o offer, if that was the only solution that lie presumably as a labour 
- leader of experience had to offer, liow can Government be expected to come 
forward with a ready made solution themselves? But I am prepared to 
admit tlmt it is not fair to ask Mr. Joshi or even the trade unions to accept 
responsibility for what the President said. So 1 will turn to the "Resolutions 
which presumably express the minds of those present. The .Resolution 
on the industrial situation is too long to quote, but it includes the recom- 
mendation of the following measures: 

“(/) Immediate icluction of working hours to at least 40 without reduction of 
pov and a dra* t»e i tiitdion ol oxeitimc, aft a mean, of diminishing unemployment. 

(u) Restoration <>f the ‘economy’ cuts* in social services, in wages and salaries of the 
subordinate grades of public employees. 

(///“) Increase in wages in private industries and the devaluation of the unit of 
cu rency as adopted hy the U. R. A., as a means of increasing the purchasing power." 

'Ibis, moreover, is apparently to be done by legislation. Mr. Joshi 
suggests spreading employment by reducing hours. I entirely agree with 
, that principle; but wlmt is the use of attempting this if he and his friends 
an* going to eon pie it with a demand that the employer will pay 50 per 
cent extra,— for that is what it amounts to, — for every hour that is worked? 
If tlmt is wlmt Mr. Joshi means by protecting the worker against reduction 
of wages, can the House be surprised that 1 should be reluctant to walk into 
the lobby with him in support of what he deseribesvis “immediate steps’*? 

But I do wish the House clearly to understand that we on these Benches 
re«dise that we are closely concerned with this problem and that we are 
doing what we can, though it may fall far short of what Mr. Joshi would 
like. I am prepared to go some way to meet him. If he is prepared to 
■substitute for “to take immediate steps”, “to pursue such measures as 
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may be practicable* * and to omit the word “increasing**, I am prepared 
to accept bis Resolution as thus amended, though I must make it perfectly 
clear that Government's view of what may be practicable will probably be 
found to differ very considerably from his, and that they regard the restora- 
tion of economic prosperity as the best means of protecting th^worker 
against unemployment and reduction of wages. To that end their measures 
will continue to be directed. 

In conclusion, Sir, I might perhaps say a word about the amendment 
moved by my Honourable friend, Rai Bahadur Lai a Brij Kishore. I have 
no great objection to it, though I do not think it adds anything substantial 
to the Resolution, and it is possiblo to take exception to it from a purely 
verbal point of view. Tie wishes that after “workeis** the following should 
be inserted: “of all classes including the agricultural, industrial and the 
educated**. There is no reason whatever why an agriculturist or an in- 
dustrialist should not also be educated. I am, therefore, prepared to accept 
Mr. Joshi’s Resolution if he is willing to have it worded as follows: 

“That this Assembly recommends to the Governor General in Council to pursue Buch 
measures as may be practicable to protect the workeis in the countiy against un- 
employment and reduction of wages.” 

T trust my Honourable friend will be able to accept this. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: Mr. President, the debate that has taken place on my 
Resolution is, on the whole, satisfactory. Before I make up my mind 
whether T should accept the suggestion of the Honourable Member for 
Industries and Labour, for the modification of my Resolution as he wants 
it, 1 would make a few remarks in reply to the criticism which has bfen 
offered on my Resolution and specially on my speech. As I said at the 
outset, the debate was a satisfactory one and \ would also say, the criticism 
which was begun in a very friendly tone by my old friend, Mr. B. Das, w r as 
also on the whole a friendly one. I am very grateful to my old friend, M>*. 
Clayton, fo L ’ saying a few tilings about me personally, lie was also 
friendly, although hr said he opposed inv Resolution. 

L feel I was honoured by the Honourable tlic Finance Member taking 
part in this discussion. He found fault with some of my statements. Ho 
said that my Resolution was a narrow one and it referred only to industrial 
workers: I make it quite clear that my Resolution was not a narrow one. 
My Resolution includes all classes of worker^. It is true that, while deal- 
ing with my Resolution, for want of time I bad to deal mainly with the 
industrial workers. H may also be true that T restricted my remarks mostly 
io the industrial workers on account of the limits of my knowledge; but 
ilio wording of the Resolution is wide enough to cover agricultural workers 
as well as other workers whom some Members mentioned. The Honour- 
able the Finance Member also stated that certain premises of mine were 
fault t v. He said that in certain industries production has gone up. I 
myself admitted that fact, that in the textile industry and in some other 
industries production had gone up; but there are some industries in which- 
production has gone down and I mentioned mining; and, moreover, un- 
fortunately we have not got figures of unorganised industries as regards 
production; and for want of figures the Honourable the Finance Member 
may say that my premises were wrong. But I also may say for the same 
reason, that his premises are wrong. I do npt wish, therefore, to go into 
that question at all. The Finance Member also said that he was prepared 
to consider schemes to create employment if the schemes were financially 
sound ones. Now, it is difficult to say which schemes are financially sound 
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ones, if you take into consideration all the effects of a particular scheme. 
A scheme may be regarded by some to be financially sound only if it direct- 
ly shows good financial results. But a scheme may be financially sound 
althoflfch we may not be able to show directly that it has produced a good 
financial return. Take, for instance, the schemes for clearing slums or 
building roads or generally for increasing the comfort of human beings. 
These schemes cannot show direct or immediate financial results. At the 
same time, is anybody prepared to say that these schemes for increasing 
human comfort will not ultimately be financially sound? I, therefore, 
think that it is wrong for a Government to examine schemes from a narrow 
point of view and expect that every scheme must produce financial results 
immediately. I hold that whatever is doue to increase human comfort and 
human happiness will ultimately produce good results, financial or other- 
wise. lie said also that, it we take loans for public works we may have to 
pay interest. Yes, we shall have to pay interest; and I hold that even if 
we have to pay iuterest for some years, the capacity of the country to bear 
additional taxation will also ultimately increase. Therefore, we should not 
be afraid of undertaking schemes for public work even with loans. If the 
schemes are on the whole well thought out, they will increase the capacity 
of the people to pay more taxation. i 

Mr. James, I think, followed the Honourable the Finance Member, anl 
I was very glad to hear from him that at least on this occasion he looked 
at the proposals which I had made with a determination to agree with us 
many as he could. 1 hope the Honourable Member will take up this 
attitude as regards myself hereafter also. I was very glad that Mr. James 
again laid special emphasis on the necessity of the Government of India 
undertaking planned economics — a plan for the economic development of 
this country. As I said in iny ojiening speech, even the Governor General 
had admitted the necessity for a plan. What we want Government to 
state definitely is, are they going to undertake a* plan or not? Have thev 
at least begun considering a plan for the economic development of the. 
country or not? From what we see of their efforts, w r e feel that they hive 
no plan. They may be doing something but in a haphazard way. 1 would, 
therefore, like .... 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: It is obviously impossible to formu- 
late any plan without the material on which to base it. We have made a 
start, as the Honourable the Finance Member mentioned, with the collec- 
tion of that material: ho read out the terms of reference to Professor Bowley 
and Mr. Boherison and the Indian economists who are associated with 

them, which show’s what w’e are doing in that direction. You cannot for- 
mulate any plan in vacuo. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: I quite admit that before Government make a plan,, 
they will require some statistics. But unfortunately the world is now 
suffering from the depression terribly , and if we arc going to w r ait for the 
collection of statistics by Mr. Robertson and Mr. Bowley i — 
and T am told that they themselves are not gojpg to collect statistics, 
but they are merely going to suggest to the Government of India 
how statistics should be collected, — if we have to wait for tlieir Report, 

then, I am afraid, we shall have to w T ait for very long, and I feel that 
the whole House wnll agree with me that the Government of India must 
show greater energy and greater vigour in this matter. Statistics are 
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necessary, — I don’t deny it, but if we are going to wait for years and 
years before all these things are slowly matured, 1 am afraid we shaLl be 
too late in our efforts. The world is not waiting for all these statistics. 
They are necessary for everybody, but the other countries m the world 
feel that the times in which we are living are indeed very hard times, and 
the gravity of the occasion demands that we should take some remedial 
steps without delay, and without waiting indefinitely for statistics. 

Now, Mr. President, there were other speakers who took part in the 
debate. 1 do not wish to deal with their suggestions, but I can 
summarise them in a general wax . Some of them said that I should 
have mentioned agricultural workers, and some said that I should have 
included the middle class workers. I made it quite clear in my speech 
that I did not want to exclude anybody. I myself said that the problem 
of unemployment could not be solved if we merely took one class. The 
problem can only be solved if we tackle it in its entirety. If there is 
suflicient employment for agricultural workers, there will be employment 
for industrial workers also, and in spite of the references made to the 
Central Educational Hoard, let me make it quite clear that the establish- 
ment of a (ventral Education Hoard is not going to create employment. 
The only tiling that will create employment for the middle class people 
or the educated people is the creation ot employment for the agricultural 
and industrial workers. A certain number of the educated people will be 
employed in the proportion to the employment of industml and agricul- 
tural workers. After all, Government are not going to employ all the 
educated people. They must be employed by industries, agricultural and 
otherwise. If there is not sufficient employment for the people who work 
with their hands, there is not going to be employment for the middle class 
workers. I would, therefore, suggest to those people, who are interested 
in the removal of unemployment amongst the middle classes, that they 
should pav more attention to the removal of unemployment of the 
industrial and agricultural workers 

Then, Mr. President, I would only s.<v a few words with regard to 
what the Honourable Member in charge of the Department of Industries 
and Labour said. He first said that I w T as not generally satisfied with 
what Government did, and that there was a limit to which Government 
could go on account of the Constitution He also said that lie would 
have to carry public opinion with him, lie had not got dictatorial powers 
and that he must take the House with him. Well, whether the Govern- 
ment possess dictatorial ipoxvers or not, is not a matter that I would like 
to touch on on this occasion, but may I ask my Honourable friend one 
question? Has this House ever refused to pass any labour legislation 
yvhich he or his predecessors in office ever brought before this House? 
If the Government do not bring forward legislation, Government cannot 
blame the Legislature for not doing anything. The Legislature nowhere 
in the world has done much by w'ax of private legislation. Whatever is 
done is generally done by Government, and it must be said to the credit 
of this Legislature that they generally approve of what Government pro- 
poses, — not that I am satisfied with what they do, but the Legislature 
has shown wonderful confidence in Government in the matter of labour 
legislation .... 


Dr Ziauddin Ahmad: And in all legislation. 
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Mr. N. M. Joshi: I, therefore, feel, Sir, that the Government of India 
need not hesitate on the ground that there will not be support in the 
country or in this Legislature. 

Then, Mr. President, the Honourable Member in charge also said that 
the Government were doing a great deal and that I was doing injustice to 
them May I ask, whether Government are quite sure that they will get 
a majority even in this House if they bring forward a Resolution to the 
effect that this Government have done their duty in the matter of creating 
employment in this country? I am sure, Ihev will not get u majority 
even in this House if such a Resolution were’ brought forward They 
have given protection to certain industries, but even, while doing h<>, they 
could have protected the interests of tlu* workers in those industries, but 
they have taken no steps to do that. It is not difficult for a Government, 
w'lien they offer protection to an industry, to insist that in that industry 
there shall be no unemployment, that the employer shall not discharge 
men who are already employed. The Government can also insist that in 
an industry, which is protected, the wages shall not be reduced. Have 
the Government of India done that? I am quite prepared to admit that 
they have passed certain measures for protecting the industries, but they 
have not shown any desire for protecting the workers employed in those 
industries. 

Then, Sir, as regards the measures for relief, the Honourable Member 
slated that this was a provincial mailer. It is true that the relief of the 
poor is a provineial subject, but is it not also true that the world has now 
found that it is difficult for a Local Government to deal w T ith the wide- 
spread problem of unemployment ? In America, they used at one time 
to hold the view that the problem of unemployment could be solved by 
States individually, but they have now found by experience that it is 
impossible to solve the problem by States or by provinces individually. 
A Central Government have to tackle that problem. It is quite possible 
that the Central Government may take the help of the Provincial Govern- 
ments in this matter . . . 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Slianmukham Clietty) : The Hon- 
ourable Member must now r conclude. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: Mr. President, 1 shall not take any more time on 
this subject. 1 fee] on the whole that the Go\ eminent have not really 
done wlmt they should have clone. They should have* shown greater 
vigour and greater expedition in this matter, and 1 would add that the 
solution of this problem is not merely in the interests of the workers. The 
unemployment of the workers and tlu* reduction of the wages of the 
workers affect the soundness of the position of the industries also. If you 
relieve unemployment, and if you see that the workers are paid adequate 
wages, these two measure's will help to put an industry on a sound basis. 
Therefore, my proposals are necessary and desirable in the interest of the 
industry itself. And I go further and say that the relief of unemployment 
and the adequate payment of wages of the workers are necessary in the 
interests of the country itself. The protection and maintenance of the skill 
of a worker, and of his enthusiasm for work is in the interests of the 
country. The willingness of a worker to work and his skill are a form of 
capital which is more valuable to the country than the capital which the 
capitalists invest in the industry. I, therefore, feel that the adoption of 
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the measures which I suggest is necessary in the interests of the workers 
as well as of the industry and the country. As regards the amendments, 

I am quite prepared to accept the wording suggested by the Honourable 
Member in charge of the Department of Industries and Labour. He 
suggested a particular interpretation of the acceptance of the Resolution. 
Well, let the Honourable Member remember this, that when we pass this 
Resolution, this will be a Resolution of the House, The House will 
interpret the Resolution according to its lights; the Government may 
interpret the Resolution according to their lights ; and I may interpret the 
Resolution according to my lights. We are free, all of us, in that respect. 
But on the whole, I feel that I shall be justified in accepting the amend- 
ment which the Honourable Member in charge of the Department has 
proposed. I, therefore, thank him very much for accepting the Resolu- 
tion even in that modified form. 

Rai Bahadur Lala Brij Kishore : I beg leave of the House to withdraw 
my amendment. 

The amendment was, by leave of the Assembly, withdrawn. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chettv; : , The 
question is: 

“That for the original Resolution the following be substituted : 

‘That this Assembly recommends to the Governor General in Council to pursue such 
steps as may be piacticable to protect the workers in the country against unemployment 
and reduction of wages’.” 

The motion was adopted. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chettv) : The 

question is : 

“That this Assembly recommends to the G'ovcrnor General in Council to pursue 
such steps as may be. . .” 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce : May I sav that my suggestion was 
“to pursue such measures as may be practicable’*, and my Honourable 
friend has accepted that wording. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chettv) : The 

question is : 

“That this Assembly recommends to the Governor General in Council to pursue 
such measures as may be practicable to protect the workers in the country against 
unemployment and reduction of wages.’’ 

The motion was adopted. 


RESOLUTION RE EXCISE AND IMPORT DUTIES ON KEROSENE 
AND OTHER MINERAL OILS. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra (Chittagong and Rajsbahi Divisions: Non-Muham- 
madan Rural) : I move : 

“That this Assembly recommends to the Governor General in Council that step* 
be immediately taken to equalise the rate of excise duty and the import duty on 
kerosene oil and also on other allied mineral oils on which the rates of excise and 
the import duties are different.” 
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[Mr. S. C. Mitra.] 

[At this stage, Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukh&m 
Ohetty) vacated the Chair which was then occupied by Mr. Deputy 
President (Mr. Abdul Matin Chaudliur> y ] 

The present excise duty is two annas and 9£ pies and the import duty 
is three annas and nine pies, and the difference is 11J pies. My sugges- 
tion in this ltesolution is that there should be no difference between 
these two duties on export and import. In reply to a question in this 
Assembly on the 26th January, the Honourable Sir George Schuster 
said : ( 

“Tho difference between the rates of excise duty and customs duty on kerosene is 
at present 11^ pies per gallon. During the year 1932-33, the exports of kerosene from 
Burma to India were about 126 million gallons. The difference between the two 
rates of duty, when applied to this quantity, amounts to Rs. 74 lakhs of rupees.* * 

So it is clear that if we increase the excise duty only on the quantity 
that comes from Burma alone, the Indian Exchequer can get Its. 74 
lakhs. I have not got tho figures about the quantity of oil that is pro- 
duced in the Punjab by the Attock Oil Company and in Assam bv the 
Assam Petroleum Company. But if we take those amounts also into 
consideration, I think the difference mnv be nearly a crore of rupees a 
year. I have got the figures for 1980-31 in the books published about 
Assam and the Punjab. It was 17,164,543 million gallons for Assam and 
20,53,989 million gallons for the Punjab. The figures for Burma for the same 
year were 110,257,926 gallons which have now been increased to 126 mil- 
lion gallons. So, if there has been ail increase, it will be about another 
40 million gallons from the Punjab and Assam and, in round figures, if 
we raise the duty, it will benefit the Indian Exchequer by about a crore 
of rupees for India and Burma. In nn Resolution I have not definitely 
said that the excise duty should be increased to the same level as the 
import duty. I have merely suggested that it should be equalised, and 
mv grounds are these. 

My contention is that, due to these differential rates, this large sum 
of money goes into the pockets of the kerosene pool of which the Burma 
Oil Company is the chief factor. I shall presently show r , quoting figures 
from Government books, that the price of kerosene is fixed according 
to the rates of the imported oil. If the import duty is lowered, then 
the poor Indian people will be benefited, and, in these hard days, even 
a small reduction in the price of kerosene will help them a great deal. 
It is for the Finance Member to decide what he should do. Mv only 
duty is to show r him that there is a large amount of money, about a crore 
of rupees, that goes into the pockets of the indigenous manufacturers 
all these years, and I shall presently show what this indigenous manu- 
facture means. It is not more than five per cent. Indian, I mean, of 
the total Indian production of kerosene. 

Mr. R. S. Sarma (Nominated Non-Official): Question. 

Mr. S. C. Mitra: You will have the answer also. This question was 
raised as edfly as 1922 bv an Honourable Mernbe? from the European 
Group. Then the dfferonce was 1£ annas. I will read from his speech — 
it is a speech of Sir Frank Carter on the 7th March, 1922, in connection 
with /the general discussion of the Budget. He said : 

"The import duty on foreign nil used to be 1£ annas per imperial gallon. It is 
now rained to 2£ annas per gallon. Government have also imposed an excise duty 
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of one anna per gallon on kerosene oil produced in India. I do not myself Bee why 
this excise duty should not be the same as the import duty on foreign oil, viz., 2k 
annas per gallon. Most of the oil produced in India comes from Burma and we aU 
know that the oil companies are some of the richest and largest companies in the 
world. It there any reason why the oil companies of Burma should be let off so 
cheaply? It is not as if all the profits they make are spent in India.” 

That was the view of the then representative of the European Group, 

Sir Frank Carter. I shall now’ refer to the views of Sir George Rainy, 
whose views are always held, with great respeet in this House, whether 
by the Official Benches or the Opposition. In the year 1930, during the 
discussion of the Finance Bill, this very same question was raised. I 
refer to page 2126 of the Debates which contains Sir Purshotamdas 
'Thakurdas' views and then I shall refer to the speech of Sir George 
Rainy. Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas says : 

“On page 55 of the Tariff Board Report, this is what he (Sir Padamji Ginwala) 
says : ‘Both indigenous and foreign kerosene are sold by this group at the same 
price*. There is a combination ; the importer and the local producer both work toge- 
ther. The obvious inference, therefore, is that the extent to which the excise duty 
is lower than the import duty, to that extent the profit of the indigenous companies is 
increased.** 

• 

Then, there was a further question in that debate whether the pro- 
ducers in India could claim, under the policy of discriminating protection, 
that that was the accepted policy of the Government of India. Referring 
to this, Sir George Rainy said : 

“In some cases there may he a claim to protection which may or may not be 
held to be established, but what is the position in this case. The arguments I have 
listened to from the European Benches seem to me to approach perilously near to this 
position, that because tho industry has for a period of a quarter of a century enjoyed 
the benefit of a difference of one anna six pics per gallon between the excise duty 
and the import duty, therefore that difference must coulinue for an indefinite period. 
Looking at it, as I look at all these questions, from the point of view of the policy 
of discriminating protection, I find it very difficult to understand how an attitude of 
that kind is to be justified. The policy of discriminating protection is that indus- 
tries are to be protected until they can stand alone and dispense with protection. It is 
true that, in this case, the import duty on kerosene was not originally imposed as a 
protective duty, but as part of the system of revenue duties which at the time of 
its imposition were the only kind of duties in the Indian tariff. Still let us take 
it on the basis that at one time the duty may have been required to keep the oil 
industry going. Let us take it on that assumption. A period of a quarter . of a 
century has elapsed, and that being so, is it not fair to ask whether in existing circum- 
stances, the retention of that difference between the two rates of duty is still 
necessary in the interests of the Indian industry What do we find? I would refer 
to the same figures which have already been quoted by my Honourable friend Sir 
Purshotamdas Thakurdas, from the Majority Report of the Tariff Board. It appears 
from these figures that, out of a total share capital of the Burma Oil Company, — a 
company which is responsible for rather more than three quarters and rather less 
than four-fifths of the total production of crude oil in India, — it appears that of the 
total ordinary share capital of £6,800,000, onlv a little over £1,300,000 is subscribed 
■capital, and about £5,500,000 consists of bonus shares. In addition, there are 
£4,000,000 preference shares. In the year 1927. the dividend declared on the ordinary 
shares was 20 per cent. That is. it must have been a little over £300.000 on the 
ordinary shares, and the dividend on the preference shares, in addition, brings that 
figure upto something overt £1.600,000. The total subscribed capital is £5,300,000. and 
the proportion of the two dividends together on the total subscribed capital is nearly 
30 per-cent." 

Further on, he says: 

"If a new application for protection comes forward., it is always verV carefully 
and narrowly scrutinised, and the recommendations which have hitherto received the 
approval of - the House have always been on the basis of giving no .more than, was 
really neyessarv to put. the industry on a sound. UnleS? we x abandon that, policy* 

I do not s4e how we ran consistently defend a position* Which amounts to this' that,' 
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because au industry has for a quarter of a century enjoyed actual protection of ft- 
certain amount, owing to the difference between the excise duties and the customs 
duties, therefore this difference must be regarded as sacrosanct and the Government 
must in no circumstances interfere with it.” 

Then, further on, he says : 

‘‘The only question is this; is the industry making large profits and is there reason 
to believe that those large profits are due to the difference between the customs and 
the excise duties. Whether it is one company or several companies to any mind, makes 
no difference at all.” 

From these statements it is clear that, on the ground of discriminating 
protection, this industry, which has now for more than BO years been’ 
giving dividends of over BO per cent., cannot claim any special protection. 
I have calculated the figures here and I find that the total dividends it 
has paid is £38,907,253. This is about the Burma Oil Company. The 
dividends are given in the Tariff Board’s Beport and I have merely multip- 
lied the percentage of dividend declared each year by the capital of that 
year, and if you want it, I can read it. The dividend varies from 10 to 
50 per cent, from the year 1902 to 1927. 

Mr. R. T. H. Mackenzie (Nominated Non-Official) : Could you let us 
have the figure for 1925, which you have worked out? 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra: Tn 1925, it was 35 per cent., which amounts in 
money to £3,202,918. 

Mr. R. T. H. Mackenzie: The actual dividend in that year was 18 \ 
lakhs of oounds of which something loss than 16 lakhs of pounds was 
paid on the ordinary shares. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra: I am giving these figures from the Tariff Board Be- 
port, page 7. If \ou multiply the dividend bv capital, you get the- 
figures. Do you question the accuracy of the Tariff Board figures? 

Mr. R. T. H. Mackenzie: No: but T question vour working of them. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra: Working is mathematics. Learn better mathematics 
and you will find it Tn 1926, it was 30 per cent, and in 1927, it was 20 
per cent. I could read the whole thing. You can test it at vour leisure. 
In 1902, the invested share capital was 1,145,114, dividend 15 per cent. 
Amount of dividend comes to 171,767. Tn 1903, the invested capital 
was £11,556. The total capital was £1,156,670. The dividend was 15 cent, 
and the amount of dividend was £173,500, and the largest I find in the 
* vear 1919. The dividend was 50 per cent, and the amount of dividend 
£1,978,750 and, in 1924, it was 35 per cent. In 1925 also, it was 85 per 
cent, and the total comes to this .... 

Mr. E. S. Millar (Burma: European): How much of that . dividend 
was earned in this country and how* much of it came from their foreign 
investments ? 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra: That is not the issue. You hear me first. The total 
bonuses up to date comes to the total of £5,580,564. So the total of tile 
dividends paid up to date plus bonuses comes to nearlv £40 million on ft 
capital of £6 million! I would like to refer my friends to page 7 of the- 
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Indian Tariff Board's Report. On page 7, the total of the ordinary capital 
is given as £6,868,256, preference shares £4 million total £10,868,256: 

“In addition, in 1903, £500,000 debentures were outstanding, but these were all 
paid off by 1913. Of the ordinary capital of £6,868,250, £5,590,564 represents bonus 
shares. The following distributions of dividends have been made on ordinary shares/ 1 

All these figures are given on pages 7 and 8, which show dividends 
having been paid ranging from 10 per cent, to 50 per cent. Then, they 
remark in the majority report: 

“It appears, therefore, that an original holder of £100 shares in this Company 
would now hold shares of the nominal value of £540 which, at the present market 
quotations, would be worth £2,400 and, in the period 1902-1927, would also have 
received dividends of over £1,600.“ 

I think, Sir, you are now satisfied as to how much of these shares has 
been paid. Thus the bonus shares were more than £ five 
4 p.m. million, and dividends of more than £38 million have been 
paid. Of the ordinary capital of £6,868,256, the bonus capital 
vas £5,590,564. Thus the real capital is only £1,277,692. You can take 
these figures and try your own arithmetic. r 

Sir, the Honourable the Finance Member said that if the Burma 
kerosene oil were subjected to a higher import duty, it was by no means 
certain that the same quantity would be imported into India, while, if 
3urma was not a part of India, the Government of India would lose the 
income-tax. Sir, it is not a fact that if we raise the export duty to the 
import level, the Burma oil would not come into India. If time allows, 

I shall show that Burma oil can sell cheaply in India, because it has a 
monopoly Why? Because in the nearest market, even in China, it 
has to undergo competition with the Royal Dutch Shell Group which can 
supply kerosene from the East Indies. The Tariff Board's Report at page 
28 says: 

“We should explain here thaf until 31st December, 1927, the Royal Dutch Shell 
Group and the Burma Oil Company compensated this Company fully for any losses 
incurred on account of the price war by paying the full Pool prices existing before the 
War commenced. 

We have already referred to the fact that the Royal Dutch Shell Group have 
agreed to compensate the Burma Oil Company and the Indo-Burma Oil Company to 
the extent of half the difference between Chinese prices and Indian prices on their 
contribution to the Pool/' 

Now, they have formed a Pool. I shall give more figures to show you 
that really these three or four English Companies, incorporated in England 
with very few Indian shares, are monopolising the Indian trade for the 
last 80 years and more, and I shall still show that it is not for the 
benefit of Indians and that India has paid crores of rupees because of this 
monopoly and these Companies have not the semblance of a claim to ask 
for any discriminating protection as an indigenous industry. As regards 
the Honourable the Finance Member’s anxiety that the income-tax may 
be lost, I can tell him that by income-tax he certainly claims less than 
100 per cent, of the total income. It must be assessed on a certain 
percentage of the whole income. If he can get Rs. 74 lakhs, he cannot 
expect to get as large an amount as Rs. 74 lakhs by income-tax. I shall show 
1 q aifoijhet connection how these companies deceive the Indian treasury 
a& well. Sir, what do these large, bonuses mean ? All this is Bimply 
avoiding the income-tax. A Company, with a million and three hundred 

D 
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thousand pounds as capital, giving a bonus of more than £5,580,000, 
means only this that they have avoided the super-tax that is levied in 
India. This is one of the ways how these big Companies can manage, 
and Government wink at these deceptions! Did anybody hear of giving 
such large bonuses, which are an indirect way of making out the income 
to be less, so that the Finance Member cannot get hold of them under 
the Income-tax Acts? Sir, the Honourable the Finance Member’s anxiety 
should be more in respect of amending the Income-tax Act, so that, in this 
unfair way, in the name of bonuses, such Companies should not be able 
to conceal their real income. 

Mr. B. Das: The Bombay millowners did the same! 

Mr. S. C. Mitra: Yes, yes, I know all these clever people did so. Sir, 
I shall quote some of the passages both in the Majority Report and in 
the Minority Beport to show how the prices that prevail in India have 
very little connection with the cost of production, but they put it near 
about the rate of the importers. 


Sir, I quote now from page 11 of the Tariff Board’s Beport: 

“The Burma Oil Company, the premier oil company in India, by its arrangement 
with those Companies whose properties are so situated as to enable them to offer for- 
midable competition m the Indian market, viz., the Royal Dutch Shell Group and more 
recently the Anglo-Persian Oil Company, has secured an organization capable of con- 
trolling and fixing the price of oil products in India.” ' 

At page 12, the Tariff Board say: 

“The Burma Oil Company by its arrangements with those companies operating in 
countries so situated as to afford opportunities for effective competition in the Indian 
market, secured to itself and its associated companies the power of controlling prices 
in India.” 

The President in his Minority Beport at page 65 says: 

“The Burma Shell Group sells nearly 95 per cent, of the indigenous kerosene, the 
only company outside that group being the Indo-Burma Petroleum Company. The 
Standard Oil Company of New York and the Indo-Burma Petroleum Company follow 
these prices.” 

The real competition did not exist in India and there was no one to 
challenge the Pool’s claim to receive the equivalent of the American 
parity for their petroleum produce. In the Summary, at page 95, para- 
graph 10, they say: 

“The real equivalent of world parity at Indian ports is the price at which under 
competitive conditions kerosene is or can be imported on a commercial scale. Russian 
oil has been so imported and landed in India duty paid at Rs. 3-10-7 per unit for 
superior and Rs. 3-7-11 for superior and inferior combined. On these figures the 
indigenous industry has been realizing prices very considerably above world parity.” 

In para. 15, it- is said: 

"Theife is evidence wVeh suggests that all petroleum products are being sold in 
India at exorbitant pi ires owing to oil business being in the hands of Oil Trusts, 
and that the consumer has to pay a sum which may amount to Rs. 5 crores per 
in eicess of economic prices* 
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From these quotations I would like to show that these Companies 
cannot claim any preferential treatment from the Indian Government at 
'the expense of the poor consumers. Sir, it is because of these cases 
that, during the last five years of the regime of the Honourable the 
Finance Member, the poor Indian peasants and cultivators and others 
had to pay an additional taxation to the tune of not less than 40 crores 
of rupees. Is it not his function, now that he is retiring, to see if he 
can relieve the Indian tax-payer to some extent from these heavy addi- 
tional taxations. Sir, I understand that the British Government at home 
are now restoring the cut in the salaries of the officials. It was taken up 
here as an emergency measure. As an emergency measure, — what does 
it mean? It infringes strictly the conditions of service of the officials in 
India. If we can afford to pay full salaries to our officers, why should 
we not do it? These are some of the sources which remain untapped and 
I very humbly request the Honourable the Finance Member to see if it 
is possible for him to get money from these sources which are now being 
monopolised by people who have no special claim for a discriminatory 
treatment. I challenge Honourable Members here to show if the poor 
Indians hold even five per cent, of the shares in these big Companies. Sir, 
if my time is not up, I will take only a few minutes more. 

Mr. Deputy President (Mr. Abdul Matin Cbaudhury): The Honourable 
Member has spoken for more than half an hour and he should now bring 
his remarks to a close. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra: Sir, it is a subject that takes time. If you like, I 
will close my speech; but if you allow me to continuo for a few minutes, 
I shall be glad. 

Mr. Deputy President (Mr. Abdul Matin Chaudhury): The Honour- 
able Member can speak for five minutes more. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra: If the question is raised by any Member, T shall 
subsequently show that even so far as the inferior quality of oil is con- 
cerned — for which some Members in the past claimed that India had 
been very much benefited by these combines — India has paid more even 
as regards the inferior quality of kerosene as well. It was not due to 
any special consideration for the poor Indian that the rate for the inferior 
Burma oil was put at a lower rate. 

Baja Bahadur O. Erishnamachariar: How about the consumer? 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra: The Resolution that I have moved merely says that 
the rates may be equalised, but the Honourable the Finance Member 
can, if he likes, lower the rates or he may put a middle figure by raising 
a bit the export duty and lowering the import duty. What I claim is 
that this differential treatment does not help anybody in India except the 
group of foreign manufacturers. I will now refer to page 5 of the Report 
where it is said: 

“The Burma Oil Company has advanced the Assam Oil Company £900,000 and 
holds 90 per cent of the share capital of that Company. The British Burma Petroleum 
Company has no separate marketing organisation but .utilizes the agency of the Burma 
Oil Company for the sale of its products. The Rangoon Oil Company is practically 
identical with the British Burma Petroleum Company, the latter Company holding 
96 per cent, of shares in the former. The Rangoon Oil Company produces only crude 
oil, the whole of which is sold to the British Burma Petroleum Company.’ * 

D 2 
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The other group is: 

“The Indo-Burma Petroleum Company under the management of Messrs. Steel 
Brothers has its own marketing organisation and is in no way connected with the 
Burm i Oil Company. It holds 33,000 out of a total of 250,000 shares in the 
Hessford Development Syndicate which is a private company, while Messrs. Steel 
Brothers hold 66,402 shares. The companies are, therefore, very closely associated. 
The Attock Oil Company is under the management of Messrs. Steel Brothers who also 
hold 446,805 of the shares but utilizes the Burma Oil Company’s organisation for the 
marketing of its products.” 

I can show from Government reports that it is really the combination 
of these few British Companies which are incorporated in England and 
which belong to the same class of shareholders that almost monopolise 
the Kerosene trade and fix the price of kerosene without any reference to 
the cost of production. 

I would like to emphasise one point and I hope the Honourable the 
Finance Member will help the House by giving figures. It is said that 
to this group also belongs the Anglo-Persian Oil Company. 56 per 
cent, of the capital of this Company is said to be subscribed by the British 
Government, 28 per cent, by the Royal Dutch Shell and only 16 per 
cent, from public subscriptions. If this is a fact, this Anglo-Persian 
Oil Company also form a very large and important factor m this pool. 
Then if the British Government hold as big a percentage as 56 of 
the capital, of course, I .am speaking subject to correction, then the Com- 
pany’s influence with the British Government may be so great that all our 
efforts to tax them properly will fail. I know the difficulties of the 
Honourable the Finance Member in this case, but I hope he will try his 
best to convince the Secretary of State, who is responsible to the 
British people. The Secretary of State is not responsible to Tndia, yet 
we appeal to the Honourable the Finance Member that he may see 
that the Indian interests do not suffer and that this large amount of 
money is added to the Indian Exchequer and thus mitigate the heavy 
taxation that has been imposed on the country during the last few years. 
The economic depression is very great and yet India is paying a higher 
and higher amount of taxation. Sir, if the Budget is balanced by heavy 
taxation alone, I certainly hold that much great claim cannot be made 
for good government in this country. 

Sir, I move my Resolution. 

Mr. Deputy President (Mr. Abdul Matin Cliaudhury): Resolution 
moved : 

“That this Assembly recommends to the Governor General in Council that steps 
he immediately taken to equalise the rate of excise duty and the import duty on 
kerosene oil and also on other allied mineral oils on which the rates of excise and 
the unpoits duties are different, ’ 

Mr. R. S. Sarnia: Mr. Deputy President, I very strongly oppose this 
Resolution and, I do so, because, I think, from the political point of 
view, the moving of this Resolution at this moment is most inoppor- 
tune and all my arguments will be based on that. Therefore, if Honour- 
able Members will wait, they will understand why it is so. Sir, my 
Honourable friend, Sir Frank Noyce, in the bourse of his concluding 
remarks on the last Resolution a few minutes ago, said, that the value 
of the Resolutions that are moved on the floor of the House should be 
•considered not only from the merits of the Resolutions, but also the quar- 
ters from which they emanated. Sir, judging by that standard, I suspect 
the quarters from which this Resolution has emanated. 
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Mr. S. O. Mitra: If the Honourable Member is honest, he will say 
plainly what he means and what are his implications. 

Mr. R. S. Sarma: I am not insinuating anything at all. It is a plain 
statement and if only my Honourable friend had waited and listened to 
what I was going to say, he would regret having challenged me now. I 
say that if this is purely a revenue measure, for the purpose of getting to 
the coffers of Government nearly a crore of rupees, if this suggestion had 
come in the Finance Bill or if it had come as a separate measure from the 
Honourable the Finance Member, I would have perfectly understood it 
and we, on our part, would have supported it. But this does not come 
from that quarter and the Honourable the Mover himself has emphasised 
that that \yas not his view. If, however, this is based upon two argu- 
ments, namely, firstly, that in all parts of the world, there is always 
some sort of parity, there is fiscal equality between the excise duty and 
the import duty and that we should bring our own country's fiscal posi- 
tion along lines which obtain in other countries, then I think the Resolu- 
tion can claim a large measure of support. If, on the other hand, my 
Honourable friend can prove that nearly one crore of rupees can be got for 
the Government by undertaking this measure and only from that point 
and that point alone he is moving this Resolution, then there is some 
justification for giving the same support. But my Honourable friend has 
made it plain from the very beginning that neither of these two things 
are his intentions. His whole idea is that from the Burma Oil Company, 
a British concern, lie w~ants to take about a crore of rupees from the 
profits they are making and give it over to the Government of India 
simply to teach a lesson to the British Company. 


Mr. S. 0. Mitra: Who pays it? Is it not the Indian consumer? 

Mr. R. S. Sarma: With regard to what the Indian consumer gets in 
this House and how his cause is championed, I will have a good deal to 
sav when the Tariff Bill comes up for discussion, because [ find in this 
House all sorts of preposterous motions on behalf of consumers are made 
but, I make bold to say, it is only the importers who are masquerading as 
consumers who are able to get the ear and support of most Honourable 
Members of this House. In the present instance I do not see any 
consumer has sent any representation to mv Honourable friend, Mr. 
Mitra, or any one in this House to take urp his cause with regard to the 
kerosene oil. Well, Sir, I myself am a consumer and my Honourable 
friend, Mr. Mitra, who perhaps lives in the townside, may not consume 
kerosene oil at all, but I live in the countrvside in Southern India where 
there is no electricity, and kerosene oil is used in m\ part of the country 
much more than in the part of the country from which my Honourable 
friend, Mr. Mitra, comes, and so, I am the real consumer of kerosene 
and, therefore, I would challenge my Honourable friend to bring out a 
single telegram from any consumer protesting against the existing condi- 
tions and asking that a Resolution of this character should be moved. I 
was saying, Sir, that I have to oppose this Resolution on political grounds 
and they are these. Unfortunately, Sir, for the last four or five years, 
we have been seeing both British officials and British merchants going 
before the Round Table Conference and before the Joint Parliamentary 
Committee always asking for safeguards. 
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Mr. S. 0. Mitra: The British merchants are asking for the separation 
of Burma because of their interest in the Burma Oil Company. 

Mr. R. S. Sarma: That point does not arise here. I was saying, Sir, 
that British officials, as well as British merchants, are going before the 
Joint Parliamentary Committee and before the Pound Table Conference 
and are asking for safeguards. I say, Sir, that if my countrymen like my 
Honourable friend, Mr. Mitra, and others have not been pursuing these 
tactics, I do not think that that question of safeguards would have been 
raised, nor would our European friends have pressed as they have done so 
before the Joint Parliamentary Committee and the Pound Table 
Conference, and who can deny that they have had sufficient justification 
for doing so. In this connection, Mr. Deputy President, I may relate 
to you a small incident which I heard from some influential friends in 
England. When at ihe last Joint Parliamentary Committee, some people 
were asking for safeguards, Lord Derby and Lord Salisbury and a few 
other British Members of the Joint Parliamentary Committee honestly 
felt that British commercial interests were asking for safeguards out of 
suspicion of ihe future Indian Government and did not want to take much 
serious notice of it and wanted to convince the witnesses before them 
that their suspicions were unfounded and that they were wrong in press- 
ing for those safeguards. But, during the course of the day, in the course 
of examination of these witnesses by some of our own Indian friends, 
questions were so put that these very gentlemen were convinced that 
those people who were asking for safeguards were perfectly justified if the 
future governance of the country would be entrusted in the hands of these 
Indian members who were putting those questions. 

Mr. S. O. Mitra: Did I not tell the House that it was an honest 
Englishman, Sir Prank Carter, who took up this point before Indians and 
an Indian like you now oppose it. 

Mr R. S. Sarma: I am opposing it on political grounds alone as I said 
before. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad (United Provinces Southern Divisions: Muham- 
madan Rural): What is your politics? 

Mr. R. S. Sarma: I cannot understand your question. I am perfectlv 
willing to answer the Honourable Member’s question, but the Honourable 
Member is always very unintelligible and, therefore, it is very difficult to 
understand his questions. Sir, what will bo the effect of this Resolution? 
Here, my Honourable friend, Mr. Mitra, twice emphasised that the 
shareholders of all these concerns were all Britishers and that they were 
pocketing all this money, and that they were deceiving this Government 
and, therefore, he was suggesting some sort of discriminatory treatment. 
His arguments virtually amount to that. I say, Sir, arguments of this 
nature are going to strengthen the hands of the die-hards at home who are 
asking for more safeguards, and the\ would now say, in the light of tfco 
present experience, that they were perfectly justified! Then, my Honour- 
able friend challenged me to show whether even five per cent, of these 
companies had Indian shareholders on their registers. So far as I know, 
there are only about five or six prominent concerns which are producing 
oil in this country, namely, the Moola Oil Company, the Indo-Burma 
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Petroleum Company, the British Burma Petroleum Company and the 
Burma Oil Company, and my Honourable friend challenged me to show 
whether there were more than five per cent, of Indian shareholders on 
these Companies. 


[At this stage, Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) 
resumed the Chair.] 

Would my Honourable friend, Mr. Mitra, be surprised to hear that, 
in the Moola Oil Company, the shareholders are all Indians? With 
regard to the Indo-Burma Petroleum Company, would my friend be 
surprised to hear that nearly 75 per cent, of them are Indians or, to be 
more correct, there are 708 Indian shareholders as against a total of 1,098 
shareholders. With regard to the British Burma Petroleum Company, 
out of 11,020 shareholders, there are 9,440 Indian shareholders. “With 
regard to the Burma Oil Company, against whom all the attacks are 
directed, they have got a large number of Indian shareholders. I have 
not got the figures at present, but would my Honourable friend be 
surprised to hear that if he cares for it, perhaps I could ask my Honour- 
able friend, Mi*. Mackenzie, to transfer to my Honourable friend; Mr. 
Mitra, as many shares as he likes. The Burma Oil Company shares are 
as much in the market as any other shares are in the share market, and 
any Honourable Member of this House, if he cared, could buy them. 


Mr. B. Das (Orissa Division : Non-Muhammadan) : What is your 
brokerage ? 


Mr. It. S. Sarma: I do not take any brokerage. It is the .peculiar 
good fortune of certain Honourable Members of this House and ‘I have not 
tasted it. Now that the matter has been raised on the floor of the House — 
f have never made any personal reference of any character in this House, 
but as this matter has been raised, let me give one information on the 
floor of the House, which some of my Honourable friends, who represent 
the Burma Shell in this House, can endorse, namely, that I myself had a 
Burma Shell agency getting about Rs. 1,500 a month till two years ago 
for the last few years, and as soon as I became a Member of this House 
and took up the work of journalism in Calcutta, I informed the Burma 
Shell Company in Madras that, in view of the fact that these con- 
troversial matters are likely to come before the House and in view of 
the fact that from day to day the affairs of the Burma Shell Company are 
being discussed on the floor of the House, I feared that even if I supported 
the Company, honestly, motives would be attributed to me, and, therefore, 
I begged of them to allow me to resign the agency. I wish some Honour- 
able Members of this House could show an equally good record. Sir, the 
point was made out that all the money from this concern went only into 
the pockets of Europeans. To show how much of the Indian revenues are 
benefited by them, I have been able to get a few figures which would 
interest this House. In 1981 alone, the indigenous industries contributed 
to both Central and Provincial revenues, in the form of royalties, no less 
than 1J crores. Again, the Burma Oil Company bought in this country 
alone in India stores worth about one crore of rupees in one year. 
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Dr. Ziauddln Ahmad : Does it include petrol also or only kerosene? 

Mr. It. S. Sarma: Another point which my Honourable friend, Mr. 
Mitra, pressed was that, because of this monopoly, they were regulating 
the prices and influencing the world prices in this matter. I put it that 
it is entirely wrong, because, from the figures that he himself can find 
from the Indian Tariff Board Report, he will find that the production 
of oil in India and Burma amounts to only one-sixth of what is produced 
in Persia alone, and this is very small compared with the production of 
>il in the whole world, and nobody can say that with such an infinitesimally 
small production of oil, they would be able to influence the world prices. 
Sir, these are some of the grounds on which I strongly oppose the motion, 
and, as I said, these frequent attempts on the floor of the House and 
outside to discriminate against Britishers and Europeans in this country 
have had a very great disastrous effect of tightening up the die-hards at 
Home against the Indian aspirations. 

Mr. President, when >ou were not in the Chair, 1 mentioned an instance 
how by the way in which our own witnesses cross-examined certain Euro- 
peans in the Joint Parliamentary Committee, British friends of this country, 
who were first against the safeguards coming out of the meeting of the 
Committee, Baid: 

“We thought those apprehensions were founded on suspicions, but, from the way in 
which your own repre-entaiiv es from India put questions to these members, w© are 
perfectly justified in thinking that, if the governance of this country went to the 
hands of these people, there would be perfect discrimination, and these European 
officials and merchants were perfectly ]ustified in asking for safeguards.** 

Therefore, Sir, in the interests of the country itself, in the interests of 
creating a better atmosphere to dispel all fears that we in this Assembly 
and outside are discriminating against the British people in this country, 
»nd in view of the goodwill that we will secure, I strongly oppose this 
Resolution. 

Mr. E. S. Millar: Sir, I rise to oppose this Resolution. I have been 
iu the employ of three different indigenous oil producing companies in this 
country for the last 20 years and T feel T am qualified to speak on this 
matter, one that deeply affects the interests of the industry concerned. 

An Honourable Member of the House on the Opposite Benches once 
asked for my opinion on the standing and prospects of a certain indigenous 
oil producing company in which he had invested some money. My reply 
did not leave him, T am afraid, very happy about his investment, because 
he expected that his investment must undoubtedly turn to gold. I pointed 
out to him that any one investing money in the development of oil must look 
on such an investment as a great gamble. He seemed very distressed 
and said that, had lie known this before he made this investment, he 
would certainly not havo made it and would have put his money into 
semething else. Apropos of these remarks, Sir, I should like to point out 
that, in spite of this Member's anxiety to have an absolutely 100 per cent, 
safe investment, there is a very largo amount of Thdian capital invested 
in this country's oil industry. As you know, Sir, I represent a Burma 
constituency and, in that province, three out of eight of the oil companies 
in Burma actively engaged in drilling and producing oil are wholly Indian. 
Honourable Members present from Burma and the Honourable the Govern- 
ment Member will bear out my statement that, during the 20 odd years 
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that the three Indian companies to which I referred have been in existence, 
no attempt has been made by the larger companies to come in their way 
in the prospecting or drilling for oil or to deny them an outlet for the 
products. Of the five remaining companies, these we might term not 
wholly Indian companies, but in these companies there is a very prepon- 
derating interest of Indian control, in fact in some of the companies as 
much as 60 per cent, and, I believe, in one case 75. I am not asking 
my Honourable friends to take my advice and invest their money in oil. 
Investment in oil is a definitely risky business. But unless they are pre- 
pared to take that risk, let them not begrudge success to their more venture- 
some brethren, if they have the good fortune to win through. 

Mr. Muhammad Afchar All (Lucknow and Fyzabad Divisions: Muham- 
madan Rural): May I know at what premium we can get these shares now 
in the Burma Oil Company? 

Mr. E. S. Millar: From the papers it was about £2 a share a few 
months ago and today they are double that figure. 

As an instance of what I have just said, it may interest the House 
to hear the following facts and figures pertaining to the oil company which 
I am at present managing, i r., the Attock Oil Company. That Company 
has a subscribed capital of one and a half million pounds sterling. Had 
the shareholders, many of whom are Indians, invested their money in 
Government paper, instead of this venture to develop an indigenous industry, 
these shareholders would today have been better off to the extent of 1J 
crores of rupees. Further, had the Company not existed and the equivalent 
of its small production been imported from foreign sources, the revenues 
of this country would have lost one-third of a crore of rupees since this 
Company started its operations, while in wages, — I am sorry Mr. Joshi is 
not here, — in wages to Indian labour, stores purchased in India for drilling 
and refining the oil, the people of India would have lost the enormous sum 
•f over three crores of rupees. None of this large sum would have been 
spent in India had the oil been imported. But, instead, the wages paid 
and the stores purchased would have gone into the pockets of those in the 
foreign countries producing that foreign oil. 

I have just seen in an issue of th.it weekly paper Capital, dated the 1st 
February, a review of the Assam Oil Company, and I w r ould refer my 
Honourable friend, Mr. Mitra, and those friends who support his motion, 
to read that Company's ease quoted m the Capital. These two Companies, 
to which I have referred, are at present the only oil producing companies 
m India proper, while, in Burma, there are eleven companies at present 
engaged in the industry of producing and winning oil. The exploring of 
the country for oil deposits is open, as it is for iron ore, coal or any other 
mineral, to all British subjects, Indian and European alike. The only 
reason that Indians have not to a greater extent participated, in my .opinion, 
m the search for oil or are not involved in the development of known deposits 
more than is the case today, is the indisputable fact that Indians have 
not been prepared hitherto to risk their money on a sufficiently large 
beale. It is a big risk, of course, and crores of rupees have been fruitlessly 
spent and entirely lost in the search of oil in this country. It may not be 
realised by Honourable Members that prospecting for oil is at present 
being carried out in India at depths down to a mile and more, and such 
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prospecting, I can assure the House, is a costly business due to the many 
failures we have before we reach those great depths. In the past, many 
companies, — and not all small companies at that, — have started up in this 
country for the purpose of finding and exploiting untapped oil reserves, 
rt is a striking fact that approximately 80 per cent, of these companies 
have ultimately failed and had to close their doors because they failed 
to discover the oil which they were searching for. The capital lost in 
these adventures is estimated at something like three crores of rupees. The 
aggregate sum which has been spent by only six of the surviving eleven 
oil companies on fruitless searching for oil, is over six crores of rupees. 
All this money, a total of nine crores, has been spent in new areas without 
finding & drop of oil in commercial quantities. All that money has, in 
fact, gone down the drain. In spite of this, the indigenous companies 
continue their prospecting work in various parts of the country. My 
Honourable friend, the Government Member from Burma, with his personal 
contact with many of those adventurers, will be able to confirm what I 
have just said. Nothing is heard of these failures however, and the man 
in the street, and I am afraid, many Honourable Members of this House, 
only hears of the few successes. Prospecting for oil is the greatest gamble 
that industry provides and unless encouragement is given, 
unless the home industry is maintained on a strong and 
healthy basis, neither will the people of this country be encouraged to risk 
the large sums of money that have to be risked on the prospector’s game 
of chance, nor will the necessary capital be forthcoming from outside. I 
would ask you, Sir, if capital would have been forthcoming for the estab- 
lishment of sugar factories to the enormous extent which is now the case, 
had not some assurance of security and protection to the sugar industry 
been given by the Government. To look at the problem from a different 
angle, what guarantee is there of a continuous supply of oil from foreign 
sources ? Foreign sources are liable to be cut off at any time and are likely 
o be as soon as world conditions improve. If an organisation is built up 
on the belief of permanent supplies from Roumania and Russia, what is 
going to be the position when it does not suit Russia and Roumania to 
soli to India? This is no vain suggestion. Further, we must consider 
the effect on the balance of trade. To encourage the importation of foreign 
oil, when ample resources are available in India, is asking for an adverse 
balance of trade, and I think my Honourable friend, the Finance Member, 
will bear me out in this. Surely, from a national point of view, such a 
policy is fundamentally unsound. 

I must here refer to a telegram which I received signed “Ishwardass 
of the National Petroleum Company”. No doubt other Members also have 
received the same telegram which is a printed one. This telegram is a 
misleading telegram, either purposely misleading or through ignorance of 
the real facts. I will shortly prove that the equalisation of duties will not 
save the country’s revenues 74 lakhs annually ««s Mr. Ishwardass states 
and as my friend, Mr. Mifcra, also stated: on the contrary, it would 
actually effect a serious loss to the Government and to the country. He 
refers to the levelling up of duties and excise avoiding Government reve- 
nues troubles. I must admit T cannot see the meaning of this. I think 
the Honourable the Finance Member will be able to tell this House that 
no other form of revenue is collected so easily and without cost as the 
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exise revenue collected from the indigenous oil industry. It would be 
interesting in fact to know what it costs per lakh of rupees collected from 
the oil industry, as compared with collecting from other industries or from 
income-tax. Further, in this telegram, Mr. Ishwardass of the National 
Petroleum Company waves the flag of the benefits to the poor public. 
But what would be the position if all the indigenous companies are forced 
to close their doors? The importers, including the said National Petroleum 
Company of foreign oil, would then be free to exploit the poor public to 
whom he refers and leave them with no guarantee of continuous supplies. 
In today's Statesman, the same author claims to be the first Indian oil 
company. Here, again, is another misstatement of fact. The National 
Petroleum Company have no stake in the indigenous oil industry. Indian- 
promoted indigenous companies actually started searching for oil and have 
been operating, for the last quarter of a century, prospecting, drilling 
for oil, refining and selling. The National Petroleum Company's claim is 
a claim, therefore, which is apt to confuse the issue in the minds of those 
who are not aware of the actual position. They are only actually im- 
porters of foreign oil which they will only bo able to offer while foreign coun- 
tries have suiplus oil to get rid of. I do not think it is fully realised 
what the producing side of the oil industry means to India. I am f glad, 
Mr. Joslii is in his seat. Is it realised that in royalties, license fees, 
income-tax and customs duties on imported machinery and stores, apart 
altogether from the excise duties, the Government Exchequer benefits 
annually by over a crore of rupees? While if foreign oil replaced the ship- 
ments from Burma, the revenue from such foreign shipments would, as 
stated by the Honourable the Finance Member a few days ago, amount 
only to 74 lakhs. It may be argued that this figure of something over 
a crore includes income-tax which in any case would have been recoverable 
from importers; but that is not quite true, because in the one case the 
tax is assessed on the profits of the producer as well as the distributor, 
whereas, in the other, the producer’s profits would not be earned in India 
and only the profits of distribution of imported kerosene would be subject 
to income-tax in this country. So, Sir, we arrive at the paradoxical posi- 
tion of this House debating a Resolution, to remove protection from the 
indigenous oil industry when, in fact, no protection at all really exists. 
And this at a time when almost without exception every other indigenous 
industry in the country is in the enjoyment of protection even though this 
may be fortuitous owing to the existing policy of imposing duties for 
revenue purposes. Again, is it realised that over two erores a year are 
paid out in wages to Indian and Burman workmen and that some 85 
lakhs a yoar is spent in India on the purchase of stores? What has my 
Honourable friend, Mr. Joslii, got to say about this attack on an industry 
which employs over 34,000 Indians and Burmans? Does he want to see 
unemployment increase? Further, in the oil fields in Burma and in the 
refineries, over 60 per cent, of the 23,000 employers are Indian and less 
than 40 per cent. Burman. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra: You are now anxious to drive them out by separating 
Burma from India. 

Mr. E. S. Millar: These arc big figures, and I ask Honourable Mem- 
bers opposite to ponder over them deeply. These figures are a measure 
of what India stands to lose in material wealth if the home production is 
to be ousted by foreign oil. 
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If the substance of this Resolution were to be made effective, it would 
stop all prospecting for the development of the country's mineral oil re- 
sources and close the doors of many of the remaining companies who are 
at present prospecting and producing oil in this country. With these 
words, I oppose the Resolution. 

Mr. Bhuput Sing (Bihar and Orissa : Landholders) : Sir, I rise to 
support the Resolution under discussion which has been moved by nay 
Honourable friend, Mr. S. 0. Mitra, and I must congratulate him, and 
I think that he deserves congratulations from the Honourable the Finance 
Member as v* ell. Mr. Mitra lias shown the Honourable the Finance Mem- 
ber how he could get a very large revenue from the equalisation of both 
the import duty and the excise duty on kerosene. T support the Resolu- 
tion, both on economic as well as political considerations. 

In considering the economic side of the question, I am to consider 
the interests of the consumers of oil and the industrialists concerned wdth 
the production of oil. Sir, though 1 do not like to go over the ground 
of the past history of the imposition of the higher import duty and the 
lower excise duty, still I must say that the lower excise duty was imposed 
for two considerations. Firstly, to give an indirect protection to the 
indigenous production from the unfair competition of the well organized 
oil industries outside. But m fly I ask with all seriousness as to what are 
the reasons for which we should take the Burma oil industry or the 
Attock oil industry as indigenous industry? The capital is non-Tndian and 
the large profits that accrue go out of India in the form of dividends. 
Then, coming to the question of giving relief to the poor Indian consumers, 
I am afraid it has already been conclusively proved by Mr. (now Sir) 
Padamji Gimvala in the Minority Report of the Tariff Board on the oil 
industry that this difference of the two rates of duty really did not give 
any relief to the poor Indian consumer. I think it has already been 
threshed threadbare by Sir Purshotamdns Thakurdas in his speech o n the 
subject which he delivered in this House on the 21st March, 1930. Sir, 
this question is not a new question, and as far back as 1922, Sir Frank 
Carter vehemently opposed the differentiation between the import duty 
and the excise duty on kerosene. Mr. Arthur Moore, on the 21st March, 
1930, in his speech on this subject, stated, amongst other things, as 
follows : 

“But Sir Frank Carter spoke at a time when we were faced with a deficit budget in 
1922 .“ 

The implication, it appears, is that, in eases of deficit budgets, the 
, excise and the import duty on kerosene may be equalised. Taking that 
view of the case, I think today the justification is all the more, because 
not only w r e are passing through deficit budgets during the past two or three 
years, but w T e may expect to see another deficit budget in the coming 
year as well. Fjven if we do not actually find a deficit budget, it may 
be due to the cut in pay which was enforced as*^ temporary emergency 
measure, but which has become more or less a permanent feature in our 
budget. In this connection. Sir, with your permission, I would like to 
suggest to the Government to reduce the scales of pay as much as they 
like, provided that is done uniformly both for subordinate and superior 
services and both for services recruited in India and outside to bring down 
expenses, but they have no justification whatsoever to continue the cut 
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in the name of emergency which can never mean to include such a long 
period as three years or more. I think I have made it clear that by ttiese 
different rates of duty, an Indian consumer is not benefited, nor are there 
any Indian producing companies which are benefited. The only parties 
that are benefited are the foreign exploiters and the middlemen. In order 
to prove my statement, I may quote another parallel example, that is to- 
say, the cotton duty. In 1922, the excise duty on cotton goods and the 
import duty on cotton goods were at two different rates, and in that con- 
nection the Honourable Sir Malcolm Hailey, the then Finance Member, 
stated as follows : 

“If, therefore, we raise the tariff on the imported article, they, that is, the Indian 
producers, will naturally raise the price of the Indian product, and the difference of 
four per cent, between the import and the excise duty will only be a present to the- 
Indian producers.” 

Sir, if I may he permitted to say so, the present case is exactly the 
same with the cotton duty of 1922. This is not all. In the course of 
his speech, Sir Malcolm Hailey stated further as follows : 

‘ l It is hard to see that the raising of the excise duty will make any effective 
difference to the consumer.” * 

Then, Sir, 1 come to the political side of the question. There are 
very few oil producing companies in India proper, except in Burma, which 
is a part of India, so long as it is within the Indian administration. At 
the present moment, Burma wants to separate itself from India, and, 
therefore, Burma oil to India is as much a foreign oil as the oil imported 
from Amcri.* i and other countries. If I am to go deeper into the question, 
I think it *s an open secret that the question of separation of Burma from 
India was first brought to the forefront of Barman politics by the European 
oil magnates in Burma itself. If the Burma oil magnates have started 
this question of separation, then they must be prepared to take the conse- 
quences of separation as well. They cannot have the cake and eat it too. 
With these few words, Sir, I support the Resolution. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : The House 
now stands adjourned till 11 O’Clock tomorrow. 

The Assembly then adjourned till Eleven of the Clock on Wednesday , 
the 7th February, 1934. 
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Wednesday , 7th February , 1934. 


The Assembly met in the Assembly Chamber of the Council House 
at Eleven of the Clock, Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Skanmukham 
Chetty) in the Chair. 


THE INDIAN STATES (PROTECTION) BILL. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shaninukham Chetty) : The House 
will now resume consideration of the Indian States (Protection) Bill. 

Sirdar Harbans Singh Brar (East Punjab : Sikli) : Mr. President, ’on 
the last occasion when we dispersed, I was at the point regarding the 
rights exercised by the paramountcy. I want to bring to the notice of 
the House that the rights are not few but they are very many which 
are exercised by the Paramount Power in the affairs of the Indian States 
which give them a large amount of share in the internal administration 
of the States, and which, if exercised in a manner satisfying the wishes 
and demands of the subjects, can, to a large extent, stop the present 
agitation against the princes. In the rights exercised by the paramountcy 
are included external affairs, international relations, defence and 
protection, internal administration (/) the Paramount Power lias duties of 
corrective obligation in cases where its intervention is asked for or becomes 
necessary ; (if) to enforce popular demand in the States for a change in 
the form of administration without eliminating the prince, intervention 
for the benefit of the prince, intervention for the benefit of the State, 
intervention for settlement and pacification, intervention for the benefit 
of India as a wdiole, and necessary British jurisdiction. 

The cry against the princes has mostly been that they have not 
responded to the demands of popular opinion within the State's and that 
ihe Paramount Power, having promised them protection from external 
attack as well as from internal disorder, have placed the princes in a 
position that they need not care whatsoever for the legitimate demands 
of the popular parties in the States and that it is the duty of the Para- 
mount Power to exercise the right of paramount cy in a manner as to 
satisfy tho demands of the princes as well as of their subjects so that 
harmonious relations between the princes and their subjects may continue 
for the peace and prosperity of the States. But the subjects of Indian 
States have shown by their speeches, by tho literature that hjas been 
supplied to us and other things, that the Paramount Power has more 
often than not neglected to consider interference in the interests of the 
subjects of tho Indian States and that, therefore, necessity arose for fliem 
to appeal to tho British Indian public to sympathise with their down- 
trodden condition and to support them in attaining their objects. Nor 
is the position of the Paramount Power a happy one. While they are so 
much abused and criticised by the Indian States subjects, they do not 
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get either the admiration or even good words from the princes. It is 
quite clear to us, if we refer to the published views of the princes, that 
they consider that, but for the too much interference of the Paramount 
Power, they might be able to give more attention to, and provide for 
the needs of their subjects. 1 may, JVlr. President, with your permission, 
refer to the published proceedings of that august Chamber sitting m 
another part of this Building where . . . (ria Honourable Member: 
f 4 What is that Chamber?”) (Mr. B. Dan: “The Chamber of Horrors! ’) 

. . . where one of their Highnesses in a speech, not long ago, but only 
in the year 1930, said as follows : 

“G.isc-> are not wanting — dating back not to antiquity when Political Officers have 
iiderfeitd or attcmpled to interfere, in support of rebellious or otherwise guiltj 
Nobles of our Stales, regardless of the inherent rights and susceptibilities of their 
Sovereign Rulers. Indeed, about the time when I came of age, a veteran Political 
Officer expounded to me the strange doctrine that his policy always was — bo it noted 
that it was not the declined policy of the Paramount Power, but the personal policy of 
an individual Political Officer — invariably to support the State against the Nobles- 
during periods of minorities, and, similarly, invariably to support tlic Nobles against 
their Rulers immediately the minorities cease ! This obiter dictum, regardless of 
rights and wrongs, needs no further comment. It lias been within my experience, Boon 
after L came of age, to have been forced during my early days to dismiss proved and 
loyal men — who had served the State for a great many years, without the slightest 
enquiry or investigation or without the slightest opportunity being given to such 
loyal and deserving officials a single chance of repudiating the allegations made against 
them by intriguers in our States, or the charges preferred against them by such 
Political Officeis — because the Political Officer held the view that they were ‘mischievous* 
men and ‘did not mean well in the least’. 

We have had official letters of enquiries addressed to me and to my Prime 
Minister asking for explanations and even for files on petitions submitted to the 
resident at Hi leaner regarding even Police Jamadars and Constables against their 
dismissal by the Departments concerned and such matters. 

We have been asked, on account of a petition similarly to the Resident from the 
gardener at Gajncr — (a gardener in a garden in the Bikaner State !) — to furnish 
explanation of what the case was about; and we have had a letter from the Political 
Officer who was in these days accredited to our Stale asking why the butcher, 
who was a Bikaner subject but who supplied meat to tile Residency, had been dealt 
with in seine matter according to the law and recognised practice, usage and custom 
of the State. The ‘explanation’ of my Government was actually demanded by the 
Resident in regard to the most heinous offence of our failing to supply a camel sowar 
required for the benefit of the domestic menials of the Residency ; and ultimately, 
we wero threatened by the statement that it was fortunate that the ‘explanation* — in 
effect of course a reply — sf*nt by my Political Department had ‘arrived in time to 
render it unnecessary for the Political Officer to take any further steps in the 
matter !* 

When, shortlv after my coming of age, in 1902, T tried to inaugurate a system of 
Administrative Reforms and to introduce almost the identical Secretariat system 
followed bv the Government of Tndia themselves, T first had great difficulty in getting 
the Political Officers whom under the then conditions I had to consult to agree to this 
scheme, which was a distinct improvement on the old system carried on during my 
minority— which worked veiv well and which is still in force; and for years afterwards, 

T was postered with questions and asked to ‘furnish* ‘reports* as to the manner in 
which the svstern was working— as if it was a totally strange and untried and 
dangerous Administrative Scheme which w e were resorting to.*’ 

Mr. President, this is the speech of one of the distinguished members 
from the Ord or of Princes representing them at the Round Table Confer- 
ences. This is the speech of one of the most loval and a progressive 
prince among the Ord or of Princes, who was also the Chancellor^ of the 
Chamber of Princes for no less thau five vears during the Vicerovalty of 
that great Jurist, Lord Reading, T mean His Highness the Maharaja' of 
Bikaner. It is not the complaint , only of a prince belonging to the- 
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majority community, but I will shortly make reference to the speech 
delivered in the same Chamber of another prince belonging to another 
gallant and martial community which has played not a small part for 
the progress and prosperity of this country. But, before 1 refer to that, 
l would like to ask the Honourable Members whether, in the state of 
affairs, as depicted by this speech, the princes can have time and leisure 
to think quietly about the work of the departments or even about the 
benefits of their subjects when, from morning till evening, they have to 
deal with letters and inquiries of this nature. There i& another little 
icference from the speech of the famous prince whom I have already 
cited. He remarked that, early in the 20th century, when the princes, like 
the members of the criminal tribes, were required to take the pei mission 
j] the Paramount Power before they left their own territoiies and that, 
when lie was in an indifferent health and had proposed to proceed to 
Bombay on a purely private and informal visit for a change, lie actually 
received a letter from the Resident advising him to defer his visit for 
another ten days as the Agent to the Governor General could not anticipate 
tlie order of t ho Government of India twice asked for and the delay 
showed that there might he some difficulty. His health was not taken 
into account. Later on, he was graeiouslv informed that there was no 
objection to his proceeding to Bombay. We can imagine, Mr. Piesident, 
the mental equilibrium of tin* rulers of the States under such conditions. 
ITow can they think of schemes ot reformation and schemes of progress? 
Another very distinguished member of the noble Order of Princes said 
something in the same strain. 

An Honourable Member: What is the book you are quoting from? 

Sirdar Harbans Singh Brar: It is a published document available to 
anybody in India. 

Mr. E. 0. Neogy (Dacca Division: Non-Muhammadan Rural): He is 
quoting from the proceedings of the meetings of the Chamber of Princes, 
ft is in the Library. 

Sirdar Harbans Singh Brar: His Highness tlie Nawab of Bhopal, 
who also had the honour of functioning as the Chancellor of the Chamber 
of Princes for one year, started with a simile to serve his purpose in 
support of what was stated by His Highness the Maharaja of Bikaner: 

‘‘Imagine a man plagued with general indisposition which gives him a feeling of 
discomfort showing itself in many different ways. His doctor will administer some 
palliative to give relief to his immediate symptoms, hut must diagnose and treat 
the real cause of his malady to cure him. So it is with the Indian Princes. All of 
us arc attacked more o” less seriouslv and more or less frequently with discomfort 
in the form of intervention, the results of which may vary between a general feeling 
of unea°iness and occurrences of ac'uite irritation. An individual who complains may 
get relief in a particular instance ; hut that is not going to benefit others and even 
with him the evil may recrudesce at any time. We have, however, this advantage 
over the sufferer of mv simile. We know what is the matter with us and that our 
trouble is one of the evil results which follow from a mid-application of the doctrine of 
Paramountcy. To take mv simile a step further, one of the chief exponents of that doc- 
trine (Sir William Lee Warner) wrote of it that ‘its extent is wisely left undefined*. 
Surely that is a very dangerous element when, as now, the application of that doctrine in 
respect of the exercise of intervention is so often left to the discretion, or in other 
words, to the idiosyncracies, of individual Political Officers. When a highly drastic 
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remedy is invented, medical practice does not leave it to be experimented with fcy 
geneul practitioners, but hedges it round with the clearest instructions as to 
the purposes for which and the methods by which it is to be applied. 

EHen an expert will not lightly deal with a case of such a kind. He will surely 
welcome association with other opinion to help him to arrive at a sound and correct 
collusion nor will he overlook the immense advantage to be gained by .securing the 
confidence of the patient. Give us confidence with regard to intervention and we 
shall he satisfied. The analogy suggests quick sounds to my mind. The future 
would indeed be dark if on paramountcy and paramountcy alone can the states rely 
for their preservation through the generations that are to come. We stand on the 
firm lock of our treaties which state that the princes shall remain absolute rulers 
of their country and the jurisdiction of the British Government shall not in any 
manner he intioduced.” 

Mr. President, later on His Highness referred to the same sort of 
incidents as narrated by His Highness the Maharaja of Bikaner — in which 
intervention was resorted to. I need not detain the House by reading 
out those small instances. 

Now, it is for us to consider, whether, under these circumstances, either 
the princes or the Paramount Power is quite in a happy condition. It 
appears to me that either the Paramount Power must take direct respon- 
sibility for the administration in the Indian States on benevolent lines 
or must take away the protection from the Indian princes in cases of 
internal commotion or disorder and give up the right of interference 
within their territories. At present you protect the princes from external 
aggression as well as from internal disorders, leaving no opportunity 
whatsoever for the subjects of Indian States to seek their remedy to better 
their lot within their own borders and, at the same time, you try to 
deprive them even of seeking the sympathy of mankind outside, in order 
to better their lots. If we want that the British Indian public and 
platform and the British Indian newspapers should not be used for any- 
thing against either the princes or their representatives, then let us not 
meddle with them in their affairs. If we do not allow their subjects in 
British India or the British Indian subjects within their borders to create 
any agitation or any subversive movement to be organised with a view to 
coercing or to intimidating the administration of the Indian States, well 
and good. But, then, wo must not deprive those people of the right to 
carry on an agitation peacefully or otherwise within their own borders and 
to seek their own remedies. Lord Curzon in his speech at Bahawalpur 
stated that paramountcy was everywhere unchallenged and that Ihe Crown 
had itself laid down the limitations on the exercise of its prerogatives. It 
may as well he stated that paramountcy is supreme and unchallenged 
even in Central Asia or in Bast Asia, but that the Crown itself has laid 
down the limitations of its prerogatives and it is not exercised either in 
China or Manchuria or in Central Asia, but it has given all these parts 
autonomy to manage their own affairs. But when the Crown extended its 
sphere of interference and intervention, it did by similar pronouncements 
guarantee to the State subjects that their grievances would be looked into 
by the Paramount Power and redressed bv it. The complaint of the 
Indian State subjects has been that that duty, taken over by the para- 
mountcy, has not been discharged so as to secure any satisfaction of 
their grievances. Sir George Campbell stated very clearlv that there was 
no uniform system and it was almost impossible to give anv definite 
explanation of what things we meddled with and what we did not, I, 
therefore, say that if the Paramount Power would be gracious enough to 
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declare to the Indian State subjects that they would allow them to seek 
their grievances from their own masters within their own borders and that 
the Paramount Power, as far as it related to the internal administration 
of the Indian States, would not interfere with the complaints of the Indian 
State subjects, that would satisfy as much our friends of the Order of 
Princes as their subjects. They are as much tired of this intervention 
as their subjects are of the lack of it. Let the princes and their subjects 
themselves manage in a harmonious manner their own relations. Let 
their subjects petition to their' own masters and let the masters comply 
with their prayers. If an agitation becomes necessary otherwise, it is 
their own business. We should not interfere if there are disorders : the 
princes might be left to look after themselves. That will, to a great 
extent, meet the demands, as far as the sympathies of the British Indian 
subjects in India as well as of the Indian State subjects who come here 
to seek our sympathy are concerned, and that will also meet the demands 
of the loyal friends and allies of the British Government who proved as 
great patriots when they went to the Bound Table Conference and who 
agreed in joining hands with the people of British India in demanding 
responsibility at the Centre and who declared that they on their pa/i« 
would join hands in carrying out that responsibility in a successful manner. 
Sir, as Federation is to come, and as central responsibility is a matter 
oi* which opinion in India is one and united, we must see that we do not 
in any w T ay prejudice that happy consummation, and for that, it should be 
our duty and privilege, in giving the advice io the Indian State subjects 
to seek their own remedy within thpir own borders and, that we do not 
meddle with their own internal forms of administration. 

Sir we linve received a considerable amount of literature through the 
post or otherwise on the conditions in Indian States It does bum our 
hearts to a great degree, it does tell very humming tales about the affairs 
in the Indian States, but if what I have suggested ]ust now is considered 
and adopted, many of those grievances will no longer exist. Honourable 
Members, who spoke earlier in the debate, took exception to » JJJ 4 " 
privileges of the princes and to certain forms of administration withm the 
Indian States, because the.y thought that the system prevalcuit m Bntish 
India was perhaps the only good form of Government My fuend Mr. 
B. Das, referred to the conditions of forced labour m the Indian states. 
But, Mr. President, is not forced labour in existence m the so-t .i 
democracies and in countries administered by democracies like (mat 
Britain ? 

Mr B. Das (Orissa Division: Non-Muhammadan): T was damning not 
only the princes, but the British Government also for it. 

Sirdar Harbans Singh Brar: My friend admitted that in the torm of 
administration to which we are aspiring forced labour did exist, as ™ South 
Africa- and if democracies tolerate that, are we to condemn it as a mstem, 
because it may be partially prevalent in Indian States ? Sir, forced labour 
is day by day lessening and lessening. It does not exist now-a-days 
except in the shikar areas or in the forests for hunting purposes when 
distinguished guests from across the seas are sent to the ’^i Pr ^,an ner 

be entertained, and they must be treated in a nice and /,°^m 
so that they should carry a good impression of ou f, ^ e f. h °X ’Sre in 
entertaining spirits, and those people who ^ because 

that good name which is given to India outside for being hospitable because 
they have shared in entertaining those guests. That is not a thing to be 
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wondered at. It should be remedied if it could be, but these are matters 
which must be removed by slow stages of improvement. Certain Members 
were very keen that the conditions prevalent in British India as regards 
the form of administration and other such features m the so-called civilized 
countries of the world should be repeated in Indian States, because to 
them it appeared that these were perhaps the best form and the most 
benevolent form of administration. Sir, we have seen the conditions of 
the so-called democracy. Would we like to have the democracy of Soviet 
Russia repeated in British India or in the Indian States? Would we 
like the conditions prevailing in South Africa, which is a member of the 
British Commonwealth of Nations, to be rejieatcd here in India, namely, 
where all the Britisli subjects, are not allowed to travel in the same 
carriage ? Would you like those things to be repeated in the Indian States ? 
Or would you like your own countryman to be lynched in the streets of 
Delhi as they do in New York and California ever when people are 
acquitted by competent Court? Such things are happening in the most 
i dveitised democracy of the United States of America. Certainly we 
should demand a good administration for the subjects in the Indian States, 
but we are not concerned with the lorin of the administration, because 
democracy or popular franchise do not always produce the best results. 

Mr. D. K. Lahiri Chaudhury (Bengal: Landholders): Strange doctrine. 

Sirdar Harbans Singh Brar: Then Government would cease to function 
if you repeat the conditions prevailing in France where no Go\ermnent last 
for more than a week. I do not deny that people’s grievances must be 
remedied and their needs must be looked after, but the form of administra- 
tion is not our concern. It lias existed for centuries and it will exist for 
centuries if we do not ini erf ere with them. We only mean the best for 
the subjects of the princes. 

An Honourable Member: Antiquated. 

Sirdar Harbans Singh Brar: Tf there is something good even i hough it 
is antiquated, we must retain it. We should not go in for a tiling, because 
it is new, how r ever wicked and however vicious the system may he. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi (Nominated Nou-Oflicial): Would you like autocracy? 

Sirdar Harbans Singh Brar: It is not bad if it is benevolent. When I 
was in an Indian State, I was asked if I would like to exchange my pro- 
perty in Britisli India for the property in the Indian State, and my answer 
was and my answer is the same even now, that is, I do not mind it, that 
to persons who do not like to meddle in the political affairs of an Indian 
State and who do not engineer useless agitation, there is no harm even 
in an Indian State. The ordinary peasant in the Indian State is happy. 

T can speak from personal knowledge of my% own district and my own 
constituency which has as many as 16 Indian States on its border and I 
have intimate knowledge of a good many of them. The ordinary village 
ryot and the ordinary peasant in the Indian State is much happier than 
a peasant in British India. It is only the educated classes and it is only 
people whom their parents have relieved of any stake or who themselves 
have relieved themselves of any stake in the State w T ho get up this agi- 
tation and create mischief outside their own borders. 
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Mr. Vidya Sagar Pandya (Madras: Indian Commerce): Then why have 
you entered the Assembly? 

Sirdar Harbans Singh Brar: I am a British Indian. I have never said 
that I do not want to enter politics. I said that those people who do not 
enter politics are quite happy as far as they are concerned. It is only 
those who are out to do mischief or who meddle with the political affairs 
of the Indian States and try to blackguard and blacken the administration 
of the State from outside, that are punished. Have we not allowed the 
Ordinance Bill to be referred to the Select Committee even without challeng- 
ing a division in this House? 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra (Chittagong and Rajshahi Divisions: Non-Muhammadan 
Rural): So long as we were here, it was always challenged, but you were 
absent at Patiala at that time. 

Sirdar Harbans Singh Brar: No, f was not. IIow would my friend 
tolerate an agitation on our borders against the form of Government in 
our country? We are shortly going to have a democratic constitution, and 
'how would my friend like that form of Government to he criticised* by 
outsiders on our borders *> Then the administration cannot be carried on. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: What shall we do? We cannot do anything when 
they go out of our country and agitate. 

Sirdar Harbans Singh Brar: The Indian State subjects want liberty, 
they want good Go\ eminent, they want the affairs of their Slate to he left 
in their hands. Liberty is not a thing which can be got like begging alms. 
It is a very precious and a very valuable commodity and it has got to be 
got by paying a heavy price for it. They must get il in the ordinary way, 
they must not try to unsettle the conditions within onr own borders when 
we have no concern and when we do not want them fo meddle in our 
.affairs. 

Mr. B. Das: We conquered them with our money and our blood. 

Sirdar Harbans Singh Brar: Nobody was conquered. Thev came into 
relationship with the Paramount Power by treatiqp and alliances. My 
Honourable friend. Mr. Das, the spokesman of labour and democracy, also 
says, autocracy is good. 

Mr. D. K. Lahiri Chaudhury: Autocracy by dictatorship, just as 
Gandhiji is good for India. That is what he said. 

Sirdar Harbans Singh Brar: It only comes to this, that autocracy must 
be benevolent. If you allow the princes to manage their own affairs and 
if you do not meddle with them and if you allow them proper latitude, 
they will do things in the proper way. Some of them are even now very 
benevolent. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: What is your point? 

Sirdar Harbans Singh Brar: I hope my Honourable friend would culti- 
vate an attitude of patient expectancy. Those, who themselves live in 
Cecil Hotel and in Savoy Hotel in Simla and London, dare to condemn the 
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princes if they try to keep up their style and live in palatial houses. We 
received certain pamphlets from the Indian State subjects and many of 
their criticisms arc based on what I have already said, that they are not 
allowed by the British Government to carry on agitation within the Indian 
States and that they should at least not be prevented from carrying on 
their agitation from British India. I have already answered that we should 
allow them to do it within the Indian States. The other point is that as 
Federation is to come, all forms of administration must be the same among 
all the units of the British Indian Empire. How does the League of 
Nations exist ? Different Nations with different forms of Government 
carry on very well in that united body for the well being and benefit of 
humanity at large. Similarly, without resort to forcing the same form of 
Government within the Indian States, we may be able by mutual contact 
with the princes and the people of India to bring a happy form of Fede- 
ration into being in India. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai (Sind- Non-Muhammadan Rural): How can 
there be mutual contact if you do not regulate the form of Government in 
the Indian State? 

Sirdar Harbans Singh Brar: Would you like interference in your own 
affairs ? 

Mr. B. Das: You are inciting them to violence. 

Sirdar Harbans Singh Brar: 1 am not. Sir, w T e see these States People 
Conferences with so much show and so much pomp and so much advertise- 
ment. Tli ere are generally not more than ten per cent, of the subjects 
of Indian States among those who take part in these Conferences. They 
meet probably at the instigation of somebody who has a grievance against 
some particular individual. They start from Rajkole where there are about 
120 States round about them w T ith the administration just as bad as any- 
where else, if ihere is badness in them. They run the length of 1,100 
miles and they select a State in Northern India to demonstrate against 
or to expose the conditions prevalent in that State which is in no way 
inferior to others. Somebody, probably sitting in Southern India, perhaps 
pays for them and they go to the Political Department, as they did day 
before yesterday to demonstrate against Patiala in batches of 100 or 120. 
If the grievances are really genuine, why don't they start at home which is 
much nearer to their borders and which would be much less costly to them ? 
Thus, it is clear that they do not meet for the general welfare of the 
subjects of Indian States; tlieir motives are something different and they 
meet at the instigation of some one to do harm to some one else in parti- 
cular. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): Order, order. 
The Chair has been told that a good many Members of the House are 
anxious to take part in the debate. If the House has got that desire, 
there ought to be greater co-ordination among the Members. 

Sirdar Harbans Singh Brar: Sir, the hint which has fallen from the 
Chair is always taker, by me in the spirit in which it is offered, and I have 
not taken more time than other Members. But, as the hint is there, I 
will dot take more time than is absolutely necessary, and will try to finish 
soon. 
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Sir, my points were two ; that the opposition to the Bill is based on two- 
things. That the grievances of the subjects of Indian States are to be 
looked into and I have suggested that, if the Paramount Power does not 
interfere in the internal administration of these States, most of the 
grievances will automatically be remedied, and that, freedom being a very 
precious commodity, they must pay a corresponding price for it either by 
passive resistance, — suffering always bears fruit and you cannot get 
anything without suffering, — and the other course of action is that which 
different countries have always resorted to and which has been applied in 
so many other places. That is their concern. 

Then comes the Bill under reference. I think it is nothing but fair 
that our borders and our territories should not be used for purposes other 
than for our own concerns just as we should not allow our subjects to 
cairy on agitation and organise jathas to coerce and intimidate the Govern- 
ment of a neighbouring Foreign State. But the Bill, as proposed, has not 
provided the remedy in a proper manner. My lawyer friends, Sir Abdur 
Rahim and Sir Hari Singh Gour, will perhaps take up tins legal aspect of 
the Bill that, under the present Bill, as drafted, even a bare statement of 
fact is not exempt from the penal effect* of this legislation. The other 
point is, that the power which we are giving to the Magistrates is not advis- 
able to be given to them. We will be creating other semi-sovereigns, 400 
or 500, within British India, acting at their will and pleasure. It has been 
admitted by responsible administrators and you will find that the Honour- 
able Sir Henry Craik, Bart., admitted in the Punjab Legislative Council 
that the magistracy is corrupt. When dealing with ordinary semi-clad 
and half-starved British Indians, these Magistrates are corrupt; w hat will 
happen when they have to deal on the one side with Indian princes and, 
on the other, the ordinary humble people who are editors of papers? They 
shall have to repeat what Warren Hastings said: 

*‘My Lords, when I look hack, I wonder at my moderation amidst plentv ” 

I think the best course will be that these powers, which are now r sought 
to be vested in the Magistrates, should be vested in the Governor General 
in Council, because they will know' the conditions in the States and how 
they are going to he affected, and they will he the best people to decide 
whether anything against the States is cropping up within British Tndia or 
not. 

As regards the provision about the Press, T would suggest that it should, 
if possible, be restricted to a very few instances where it is actuallv inciting 
either to force or to coercion. I would request my Honourable friends to 
consider this measure in those lights and I suggest that the powers vested 
in the Magistrates should be vested in the Governor General in Council: 
and, so far as the Press is concerned, the provision should be so modified 
as to allow the largest amount of latitude to the wholesome Press and not 
the gutter Press which gets only 10 or 20 copies published and circulated 
to people who are concerned. 

Sir, this is all I wish to say except one thing more. It has been suid 
that, in the Indian States, things are not allowed to be published against 
the administration. I may say from personal knowledge that that is not 
so. And I have got with me copies of pamphlets and other things published 
in the Indian States, but nob forfeited or stopped. They allow a large 
amount of criticism of their own actions &nd they will allow' more if we- 
let them do so. 

Sir, I support the reference of this Bill to the Select Committee. 
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Mr. F. E. James (Madras : European) : Mr. President, we support the 
reference of tins Bill to Select Committee for the scrutiny ot that Com- 
mittee. I understand that the reasons for this measure are three-fold. 
The first is the growing identity oi interests between Provinces in British 
India and the Indian States. The second is the approach of the Federa- 
tion, and the third — and 1 would like to emphasise this because it is 
merely stating a fact in modern development — is the presence and growth 
in India and indeed throughout the world, and even in this Assembly, of 
iconoclasts like my friend, the Honourable Mr. B. Das, who are itching 
to overthrow any form of public or private security . . . 


Mr. B. Das: You have misjudged me. 


Mr. F. E. James: I am very glad indeed to hear that. That being the 
basis for the Bill, one turns to the Bill itself and finds that there are three 
main provisions. The first provision gives to the Indian Penal Code a 
new definition, a definition of India which covers the whole of India. It 
may be argued that this is not only a striking legal departure, but an 
undesirable legal departure as far as the Indian Penal Code is concerned, 
and I suggest that it is a matter which may receive the attention of the 
S'elect Committee itself. . But there is no doubt as to the significance of 
that particular clause which inserts in the Indian Penal Code a definition 
of India which covers the whole of India including the Indian States. 
The second provision extends the effects of section 4 of the Indian Press 
(Emergency Powers) Act of 1031 relating to attacks in the Provinces on 
the administrations of Indian States; and the third takes powders to deal 
with unconstitutional agitation against a State administration from 
British India, and in particular against wliat I may describe as, border 
raids. We have had some experience in the past, in my own country, 
of jathas in the div* wdion the Scots used to come down and raid us for 
various purposes 


An Honourable Member: There is one going on now. 

Mr. F. E. James: .... and it may astonish the House to hear 
that we appreciate the dangers of that form of unconstitutional agitation. 
I may remind students of modern history that one of the most famous 
jaihas led to a war in South Africa — T refer to the Jameson Paid; and 
there is .absolutely no doubt as to ihe desirability of some protection 
against that particular form of agitation which may not in itself be im- 
mediately dangerous, but mav lead to the most extreme danger, not 
only to the State administration, but also to the administration of the 
Province in British India. 

I find, on going through the various opinions that have been collected, 
that there is general agreement as to the necessity of some protection 
along these lines to the administration of the Indian States. My Honour- 
able friend, Mr. Sitaramaraju, in his very able speech referred to the 
opinion in particular of the Madras Government and seemed to suggest 
that that opinion fortified him in his objection to the Bill. He knows 
as well as I do that in many respects the Madras Government is far in 
advance of many other Provinces in this country. He will also bear me 
out when I say that the particular states with which the Madras Gov- 
ernment has more immediate relations are States that can challenge com- 
parison with any British administered Province in India, and, therefore, 
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it is not surprising that the Madras Government should say in effect “We 
have no objection to this Bill: we see no reason to object to the general 
principles of the Bill; but, as far as our experience goes, we do not feel 
its necessity in quite the same way as Provinces in other parts of India 
do”. That is really the basis of the Madras Government’s ojnnion, and 
I think perhaps my Honourable friend, Mr. Sitaramaraju, went a little 
too far in claiming that Government’s opinion as supporting his own 
particular view. I am always interested in two opinions which are given 
in these matters : one from the Government of the Province concerned, 
and the other from the Bar Association in the Province. I generally find 
that as a rule the Bar Association represents an extremely liberal view, 
very often far more liberal than that represented by the Provincial Gov- 
ernment itself, and yet I find that in Madras, the Bar Association, which, 
I suggest to this Honso without making any invidious comparisons, com- 
pares favourably with the Bar Association of any other Province for its 
ability, says quite definitely : 

* It is of the opinion that the Rill to protect the administration of States in India 
which are under the suzerainty of His Majesty from activities which tend to subvert 
or to excite di«»affertion towards or to interfere with .such administration, is necessary 
in \ iow of the impending reforms. The States have forms of government different 
from that of British India and, unless such forms of government are recognised and 
pmtected by some such legislation, they may not have confidence and be willing to 
join as partners in the Federation’*. 

I will complete the quotation because I do not want to leave am thing 
unsaid : 

‘‘In the ease of States, where there is misgovernment, explicit provision should be 
made to piotect agitation that is constitutional and press criticism that »s bond fiih 
and proper”. 

Now, there have been various objections to this Bill advanced by 
Honourable Members in different parts of the House, and I will only deal 
with two of those general objections. The first objection is that there are 
certain States in this country in which there is gross mismanagement and 
that, that being the case, they do not deserve the protection which 
this Bill seeks to afford I mav say in passing that that argument might 
be used in other quarters. There are local bodies in British India which 
are maladministered and in which there is corruption, and one might 
argue from the same premises that, therefore, local bodies administration 
should not he extended in this country. No one, I suggest, would take 
that line, and I put it to the House that it is not right to take a jaundiced 
view of the situation because of mismanagement in certain States. Every- 
body know r s that there is mismanagement in some States : no one denies 
that.. On the other hand, I can point to States such as Cochin, Travan- 
core, Mysore, Hyderabad and Baroda, to mention just a few, where the 
administration is as efficient and as popular as the administration in any 
part of British India. Honourable Members of this House, who have 
visited any of these States, will know the loyalty of their subjects to the 
rulers of those States, a loyalty which is expressed in a w T ay that is 
hardly found in this country owing to onr system of administration; and 
T for one would never put my hand to any measure which had any deleteri- 
ous effects upon that kind of loyalty which I believe is one of the precious 
things which India ought to preserve in the future. I may also say that 
♦van the worst States in this country are not immune from the liberalising 
influences wliicli are at present abroad. The Honourable the Political 
Secretary in his speech the other day, on which, if he will permit me. 
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I should like to offer my congratulations, the Honourable Member the 
other day spoke in general terms of the reforms which were proceeding' 
in various States through the establishment of liberal institutions. I feel 
that it is, perhaps, a mistake that the States do not themselves issue 
from time to time, as British India issues, a statement of the moral and 
material advance of the peoples under their jurisdiction. I believe a 
great deal of misunderstanding that is abroad in this country about the 
administration of Indian States has boon due to the lack of publicity as 
to the progress that is now being made in many States. Therefore, Sir, 
the argument that because some States are bad and, therefore, protect 
tion should nol be given to all, is, T suggest, an argument which cannot 
bo carried to its logical conclusion. 

Then, Sir, there h a t-croml argument, and that is that if this Bill 
is passed in its present form, it will in effect stifle legitimate 
12 Noon. criticism and will picvent the very operation of those liberal 
forces which I have mentioned. I need not remind Honour- 
able Members in this House thai that argument is used to every defensive 
measure that has been brought before this House, and yet these defensive 
measures which we have passed have not up to the present justified that 
particular criticism. The existence of maladministration in certain States 
pre-supposes that there must be opportunity for free criticism, and I per- 
sonally shall make Lt my duty in the Select Committi e, if this measure 
is referred to the Select Committee, to watch that point with very great 
care Nothing must be done to prevent the free play of public opinion 
on the administration of Indian States, and I think that the rulers of 
those States themselves would welcome a statement like th-^t and would 
welcome an attitude of that description in regard to this Bill. In any 
case, on that particular point, that is the spirit in which I am going into 
the Select Committee if the House sends it to a Select Committee. 

Sir, the existence of a gutter snipe Press in regard to the Indian States 
has been admitted by mv friend, Mr. Nataraian, who presided at the 
Indian States Subjects Conference the other day. In fact, his address 
to that Conference, which I very carefully read, has provided me with 
one of the most reasonable and careful arguments in favour of this Bill. 
I do not know whether Mr. Natarajan intended it as such, but undoubtedly 
with one small exception, he has merely strengthened the arguments in 
favour of sending this Bill to a Select Committee. , 

Then, Sir, there is one other objection that is raised to the Bill, and 
that is that the clauses, I think 5 and 6, may lead to abuse on the part of 
the Magistrates concerned .... 

* 

Mr. D. K. Lahlri Ohaudhury: May I ask the Honourable Member to 
explain what part of Mr. Natarajan’s argument went in favour of his 
argument? | 

E. James: I should bo very happy indeed to present my 
Honourable friend with a copy of the speech, because the whole speech 
itself is a powerful argument in favour of the Bill, and I am afraid, vou, 
Sir, will not .... 


Mr. D. K. Lahiri Ohaudhury: The Honourable Member will remember 
that Shakespeare says in Julius Caesar that 41 men may construe things; 
after their own fashion clean from the purport themselves” 
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Mr. P. E* James: I am very grateful to the Honourable Member for 
his interruption, which is very charming, but entirely irrelevant. Now, 
Sir, the suggestion has been that the wording of these particular clauses 
is too wide, and that there is a danger that this wide wording might lead 
to abuse. That, 1 suggest, is a matter which the Select Committee must 
go into. Surely it is not a matter on which a reference to Select Com- 
mittee needs to be rejected. 

Now, Sir, lliere is one general observation that I should like to make. 
I understand that the basis of this Bill really is reciprocity, and I would 
put it to the Honourable the Home Member that the States are not 
entitled to ask for greater protection than they are able and willing to 
give. I would ask the Honourable the Home Member, — the Political 
Secretary himself did refer to this matter, — do the States give similar 
protection to British India? I view this as a very important matter, 
particularly in the light of the imminent organization of autonomous pro- 
vinces under the new Constitution. Are Government satisfied that the 
protection which they are going to get irom the Indian States is as great 
as the protection which they are now seeking to give to those States? 
There is one particular aspect of that matter in which we are specially 
interested, and that is, in connection with the spread ot the terrorist 
movement. There is evidence that this movement has already spread 
its tentacles to some of the Indian States. In British India we are 
waging a warfare against that movement by the use of every weapon 
that is possible. One of the great difficulties in the past has been the 
control of the supply of arms, and I should like to ask the Honourable 
the Home Member whether when we are considering the question of the 
protection of the Indian States, he will also invite the States to consider 
the question of the control witiiin their areas of the supply of arms to 
British India. I have had evidence of an unimpeachable character that 
in some of the States there is no regulation at all as to the possession of 
arms, and, in other States while there may he regulation, that regulation 
is ineffective. I think w'e are entitled, — certainly my community has 
raised this point very definitely, — we are entitled to ask whether in this 
matter we can get some assurance from the Indian States that they will 
co-operate with us in what is one of the greatest defensive movements 
this country has ever embarked upon. 

Now, Sir, I do suggest that the House, in looking at this particular 
motion, should take a broad and a long view of the matter. The States 
are a most important part in Indian polity. Of course, I know there are 
those in this House like my friend, Mr. B. Das, who do not agree with 
that. They would like to leave the States out altogether . . , , 

Mr. B. Das: You have misread mi. 

Mr. P. E. James: I am so glad that my friend interrupted me. He 
has plaved entirely into my hands. I was going to remind the House 
that Mr. Das makes many exaggerated statements, but none was more 
exaggerated than wdien he claimed to represent the nation the ' other 
day .... 

Mr. B. Das: You represent the Imperialists, and I represent the 
Indian nationalists. 

Mr. P. E. James: I suggest, Sir, that Mr. Das slioitld not interrupt 
me any more because he will get deeper into the mire. 
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Ho docs not represent a very wide point of view in the country. I 
believe it is now generally accepted that the new India that is being 
built here must be built upon a basis of Federation. In that Federation, 
there must be all the elements which represent the permanent factors of 
national character and judgment in this country. I suggest that in the 
building of that edifice, the foundations must be well laid — the founda- 
tions of security and stability. 1 admit that the blending of the old with 
the new is a difficult process, and we must go through a dangerous time 
in the blending of those two elements. Then 1 fore, 1 suggest that in that 
transitional period, it is all the more essential that there should be no 
weakening of internal security and stability either in the States or in 
British India, in the building of the united India, fears must be allayed, 
and distrust must be dispelled. This Bill is one of the steps which is 
being taken in the building of that great Federation of a United India to 
which we all look forward, and l suggest that is the strongest justification 
for sending this "Bill to the scrutiny of a Select Committee. 

Sir Abdur Rahim (Calcutta and Suburbs: Muhammadan Urban): 1 
Now that Air. James has spoken, the Government’s case is completely 
before us. (Laughler.) I have often wondered who gives the lead to 
the policy of the Government of India, — is it mv friends of the European 
Group or Sir Harry Haig? 

An Honourable Member: They are all one. 

Sir Abdur Rahim: I think that is correct. (Laughter) This is a very 
important Bill and it cannot be treated in the more or less light wav in 
which Mr. James lias treated it. It has verv serious implications. Now, 
lot me state first of all what the general position of this side of the House 
is. I think I can state, without anv fear of contradiction, that there is 
no one on this side of the House who wants to destroy the Indian States 
administrations or is hostile to the princes, the rulers of those States. 
(Hear, hear.) The rulers of those States are Indians and we are Indians 
equally, and those, who know the inner history of the movements in our 
part of India, will realise that our main object is to get as much powder 
as possible in the hands of Indians. That being so, I think Honourable 
Members opposite will fully realise that it cannot be the object of any 
one on this side of the House in any wa\ to weaken the position of the 
Indian rulers of Indian States, much less to destroy their administration. 
That is the first proposition which the Government should appreciate. 
We are not inspired bv any hostility to the States administrations or to 
th,e rulers. All that we want is that there should be no unjust repressive 
laws in British Tndia. Sir Harry TIaig, with his usual tact, has placed 
the case of the Government before us. No one can quarrel with him for 
the manner in which he pleaded the cause of Government. He is not 
only gifted with groat powers of expression, but he understands the 
temper of this House and he know T s what to say and <Wiat not to say, and 
the skill, with which he avoided the dangerous comers, is one which we 
all must admire 

Sir, there are many dangerc A s corners in this measure, though 
nothing is apparent from the two speeches of my Honourable friend, the 
Home Member. I will tell him what they are as I proceed. Sir, his case 
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is this. Indian Indio and British India are one. Perfectly correct, no 
one will quarrel about it. We are so intimately inter-related that what 
happens here is bound to react upon the Indian States and whatever happens 
in the Indian States is bound to react upon British India. That is the 
proposition which Sir Harry Haig himsell has made. 1 build my argu- 
ment upon that. We cannot ignore wliat happens in the Indian States. 

1 do not want to compare one administration with another, there are, as 
a mailer (t fact, no means of making such a comparison. Indian States 
have various forms of administration as we have been told by Mr. Glancv, 
the Political Secretary, but 1 think thev can all bo summed up in one 
word, autocracy or personal government. Wo are living undci a Govern- 
ment which, I think, the Home Member designated as democracy. I do 
not think that that is an apt description, — I think Sii Harry Haig 
himself should recognise that. Wo cannot call it democracy by any 
stretch ot language What it is, is that it is a foim ot autocracy, but 
under a rule of law, and that is what we greatly appreciate. We do want 
democratic Government, because this rule of law is bound to lead to that. 
But it is not at present democracy. 1 do not want to quarrel about the 
language. We may take it that there are different form*, of rule in the « 
tw r o parts of India, nor is it my desire to suggest for one moment to any 
side of the House that we should trv to change the form of rule that 
prevails in the Indian India into 1 he form of rule that prevails here or into 
democracy more correctly speaking. That is not our ohiect. At the 
same time, 1 am unable to agree with Hit* Home Member in his abstract 
proposition that, because there are different forms of rule, they must be 
preserved at any cost. Political institutions are not like geological or 
archaeological specimens that they must he preserved. The\ are living 
active organisations which affect the dail> life of the people in every 
aspect of it. But there is no abstract question before us. I am leadv 
to recognise that there may be good autocratic rule, there may he bad 
democratic rule. That is perfectly correct, but, at the same time, what 
we are anxious about is this, that we do not w r ant to stop the natural 
ordinary process of evolution. We w^ant that there should be, as Mr. 
James himself has admitted, free play of public opinion on every kind of 
administration that prevails. That is our attitude, and nothing else. We 
arc not influenced by anv abstract ideas or principles, but by practical 
considerations. If there are autocratic administrations well run in one 
part of India, I am absolutely sure that, so far as w^e are concerned, we 
do not want to quarrel with it. Wc do not want to turn it into a parlia- 
mentary form of Government or a dictatorship of the modern t\pe; we 
w r ould let it rest. All that wc seek is this, that those who live here which 
is called British India should not be further subjected tc laws which are 
repugnant to us. This Bill is not meant for anybody living in the Indian 
States. We cannot legislate for the Indian States, it must be remembered 
that the legislation is entirely for us. It is to restrain certain liberties 
of ours. The whole question is whether the Bill is justified on that 
ground, whether there are certain activities in British India winch 
require to be dealt with in the manner proposed in this Bill. Sir, I was 
hearing with great care tho interesting speech delivered bv the Honourable 
the Political Secretary, but I must say that the general impression which 
he created here was that the people of the Indian States are perfectly 
happy, why disturb them in their happiness? I ask the Honourable 
the Home Member, if the people of British India are not equally happy? 
(Laughter.) Why disturb them? Why are we agitating, why are we 
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fighting with them every day? Sir, the question of happiness does not 
arise over this Bill at all. There are certain kinds of happiness which I 
would not call happiness at all. We want to uplift the peoples, both of 
the States and of British India, from their present position. That is our 
case, that is what we are striving for, and if Mr. Glancy wants to suggest 
that the people of the Indian States are enjoying a happy status and 
economic prosperity and the ordinary amenities of life, that they do not 
require any help, that they do not want any administrative measures for 
their uplift or the improvement of their condition, then I venture 
emphatically to differ. Sir, that is not a case which even the best 
advocate of the Indian States can put forward — that there is a perfect 
condition of things, and let the people concerned remain in that condition 
and let that condition of things prevail. 

Now, as regards this Bill, what is the case of the Honourable the Home 
Member? You know, Sir, that the Assembly the other day, that is, 
in 1932, passed the Criminal Law Amendment Bill. The whole object, 
the whole effect and tenor of that Act is to curtail the jurisdiction of 
the Courts and substitute executive action for judicial procedure. Sir, I 
was one of the minority when that Bill was passed. I objected strongly 
on that ground, — that if the Bill was meant to crush the Civil Disobedi- 
ence Movement and certain other objectionable activities of the .Con- 
gress, I had no objection to that, but my objection was: “Do not go 
further than the case requires. Do not strike at the ordinary liberties 
and rights of the people". That is to say, we have been 
enjoying certain rights, privileges and liberties under the protection of 
the Courts. Do not destroy the jurisdiction of the Courts. That 
was the case I pleaded for on that occasion. 1 know, the majority of the 
House did not ngr^e with me, and the Bill was passed. Taking that 
as the verdict of the House, still I say that this Bill is not justified. 
You are going to extend the provisions of that Act when the necessity 
no longer exists. 1 do not know what were the real causes, but let us 
take it that the Criminal Law Amendment Act did help to crush the 
Civil Disobedience Movement. ' Well and good. Where does the neces- 
sity arise for a further extension of that measure? That is the point 
before this House Let us not wander from it into all sorts of discus- 
sion. Sir, what was the policy which was then enunciated by the Gov- 
ernment and by no less a personage than the Viceroy himself? Let me 
remind the Honourable the Home Member of the phrase which was used 
on that occasion — “the dual policy” — the policy of restoring law and 
order in British India in order that the political measures, which were 
then under contemplation, might have a proper chance of operation. That 
is t to say, we were told that Government were contemplating the intro- 
duction of responsible government in this country and, therefore, in order 
to pave the way, we must in the meantime restore peace and order, 
crush the Civil Disobedience Movement, the no-rent campaign and all 
other subversive movements of that sort. Sir, the majority of the House 
accepted that. Tt was in that belief and upon that^assumption that the 
Criminal Law Amendment Act was passed. Now, may I ask the Hon- 
ourable the Home Member — is there any such policy underlying this 
Bill? Can it be said that this Bill is being placed before us in order to 
restore peace and order so tbat responsible Government will be established 
in the Indian States ? That is certainly not the case. The Indian States 
will not be interfered with in their internal administiation. We do not 
want to do it. 
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[At this stage, Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham 
Chetty) vacated the Chair which was then occupied by Mr. Deputy Pre- 
sident (Mr. Abdul Matin Chaudhury) . ] 

Neither do the Government want to interfere nor does the Political 
Department. Therefore, there is no such policy behind this Bill. Then, 

I submit to the House in all confidence that the argument of the Hon- 
ourable the Home Member that the two sides of India, the two parts 
ofi India are so inter-related and inter-connected that if you pass laws to pro- 
tect our own administration, you must apply that law to Indian States, falls 
absolutely to the ground. I ask — what then is the basis of the whole Bill? 
Mr. Glancy told us that the Federation would como sooner than perhaps 
most people expected. Mr. James also Has proceeded upon that assumption, 
and asked for reciprocity. Now, let me explain to the House what I 
think about the future of Federation. 

Sir, I had the privilege of listening to discussions, very able and 
meticulous discussions, on every clause of the White Paper scheme at the 
Joint Select Committee and of hearing the evidence of Sir Samuel Hoare, 
the Secretary of State for India. What emerges is this, that so far as 
Indian States are concerned, in their internal administration, in that mat-' 
ter the States are self-contained, but there is the Political Department 
which watches the administration of the States on behalf of the Suzerain 
and Paramount Power. At the present moment, Mr. Glancy is hero in 
this House as representing the Political Department. Now, what will 
happen under the proposed Federation ? The Political Department will 
not be in the picture ot the Constitution at all. It will be removed from 
the Constitution itself. It will be placed under the Viceroy who will be 
advised by an officer of the Political Department. Of course, we will 
have to pay for it, but it will be removed altogether from our cognisance. 
Sir Samuel Hoare repeatedly advised the Ministers, who represented 
some o* the States in the Delegation, when they asked for certain pro- 
visions tor their protection, that it was very inadvisable. He advised 
them not to mention the States at all in the Constitution. Now, what 
is the significance of that statement ? Mr. Glancy repeatedly told us in 
his speech — at least that was the gist of his speech — we are there to look 
after the administration ot the States and the princes: leave it to us, and 
everything will he all right: do not let the* Press or anybody on behalf of 
the public here interfere with them. Sir, if that were the state of things, 
namelv, that one department could sufficiently guard the interests of the 
people, then, I, for one, w r ould not trouble to be in this House and to 
speak here and discharge certain rather unpleasant duties. Even the 
Honourable the Home Member, who is part of the Government, does 
not claim that Ihey are sufficient and nobody should criticise them or 
give them advice. In the future administration, to which Mr. James 
apparently is looking forward as a solution of India’s difficulties, the Poli- 
tical Department will be absolutely sacred and sacrosanct; no voice can 
be raised against its operations. 

Mr* B. Das: It will be like the Ecclesiastical Department. 

Sir Abdur Rahim: Ecclesiastical and Political will be classed together. 
The question then is: Do the Government of India really expect under the 
circumstances that the people of British India should not concern them- 
selves with the administration of the Indian States? Not in the sense 
that we want to change it or destroy it, but are we not entitled to express 
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our opinion freely and frankly about the administration in the Indian 
States? We do not interfere with anyone who criticises our adminis- 
tration; we criticise it ourselves. Now comes the question as to how far 
pubJic opinion in British India ought to bo restrained and in what way? 
The Penal Code is wide enough. Everybody knows the criminal law of 
India, the Penal Code is very stringent, far more stringent than the laws 
of many other countries In 1922, the Government passed a measure 
applying section 124 A to statements and expressions of opinion with re- 
ference to the administration of Indian States. This House would not 
even allow the Bill to be introduced, and the Governor General certified 
it. The objection to that Bill was — it was introduced, I believe, by Sir 
William Vincent — that the law of sedition or seditious libel, as it is called 
in English law , could only apply to a State to which the people ow’ed 
allegiance. We, who live in British India, owe no allegiance to the Indian 
States, no more than the subjects of Indian States owe allegiance to us. 
Therefore, the Honourable the Home Member, in his Statement of Ob- 
jects and Reasons, has put in that the Indian States are under the suze- 
rainty of the British Crown and, therefore, section 124 A is applicable to 
both. I am perfectly sure that if the Honourable the Home Member 
consults the Honourable the Law Member, he will be told that this is not 
a sound legal position. Suzerainty in the case of the Indian States is 
something very different from the position of the Crown with reference 
to Britisli India. We are subjects of the British Crown and, therefore, 
any administration, which is established by the Crown in British Tndia, 
is entitled to our allegiance, but that is not the case with the Indian 
States. Thev are autonomous. They may be under the suzerainty of 
the British Crown, but that is a different matter I do not know what 
all the legal implications are. because it is more or less a novel situation. 
I do not know really if it is dealt with in modern jurisprudence, for this 
sort of thing did not exist when laws like that under section 124A de- 
veloped. Anyhow, what I am now pointing out to tjie House is that we 
have got that law. You have extended that law which constitutionally 
you ought not to have done. The case of the Government is that it affords 
no protection; the offence is triable by Courts and the j)rocedure of the 
Courts is so dilatory. That is where I quarrel with the Honourable the 
Home Member. Not very long ago, the Government, I believe with the 
consent of this side of the House, amended the Criminal Procedure Code, 
in order to obviate certain delays. The procedure has been put right in 
that respect. But may T tell the Honourable the Home Member that, 
whatever procedure you may have and whatever laws and rules you may 
have, a great deal depends upon tin* Magistrates and the Judges themselves. 
Some Judges and Magistrates are more expeditious in their methods than 
t; he others U th< Judges and Magistrates are strong, the Government 
need not be afraid that any case will be unduly prolonged. But, Sir. is 
it any reason, because tin* Courts established by the Government and 
under their very laws sometimes allow the cases to be unduly prolonged in 
spite of tho rules of procedure which, if properly taken advantage of, 
would curtail the proceedings, is it because of this**that the Government 
w r ant to deprive the Courts of their jurisdiction? The Government en- 
acted the Criminal Linv Amendment Act so far as British India is con- 
cerned, because of exceptional circumstances. I think that is the phrase 
used by the Honourable me Home Member when introducing the Bill, in 
exceptional circumstances, *inl under special conditions. Those condi- 
tions and cireumsfances do not exist any longer. Then, may I ask, why 
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should you extend the law and deprive the Courts of jurisdiction in a 
matter which really does not concern you. 

A great deal has been said about the criticism of the press and the way 
in which the press is conducted in this country. I have just come from 
another country. I was for seven months in England and I used to read, 
of course, the newspapers, and L have come to this conclusion that though 
there is difference of method in essence, there is not much to choose be- 
tween the British press and the Indian press. Our methods are a bit 
cruder undoubtedly and many of us like my friend, the Raja Bahadur, 
have suffered from that. I am no exception and T think I have suffered 
perhaps more than the Raja Bahadur. But that is not the point. The 
press all over the world is a partisan press and nowadays propaganda is 
the object of practically every newspaper in the world. If the press is to 
criticise at all, you must allow sufficient liberty. Who is to judge whether 
a certain comment is a fair one or not. Sometimes even in this House 
Honourable Members who criticise one another often exceed the limit. 
But 1 know if you exceed the limit beyond a certain point, no doubt you 
create mischief. But who is to judge ? We cannot give to the executive 
the power to judge that. By this Bill you arc introducing provisions for for- 
feiture of the press and this power is given to the executive when, in 
the opinion of the executive, the press has transgressed certain limits. 
Now, what I submit to the House with every confidence is this, that 
everyone, w r ho has any public function to perform and who deals in mat- 
ters affecting the public and the people generally, has got to put up with 
criticism, sometimes biassed criticism and sometimes very unpleasant 
criticism. But that is no reason why the rulers of Indian States should 
claim exemption. They are dealing with the lives of millions of people 
and, surely, in this twentieth century, why should the princes claim 
exemption ? 


Raja Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar (Tanjore rum Trichinopoly : Non- 
Muhammadan Rural): Do they claim exemption? 

Sir Abdur Rahim: If they do not, I do not really see any object in 
passing this law. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra: The princes do not want it, but it is the British Gov- 
ernment that are forcing this on the princes. 

Sir Abdur Rahim: That is again a point on which 1 should like to have 
information from the Honourable the Home Member, whether any large 
body of princes have asked for this law r . 

Mr. N. M. Dumasia (Bombay City: Non-Muhammadan Urban): The 
members of the Standing Committee of the Chamber of Princes asked for 
it in 1930. 

Sir Abdur Rahim: I am talking in 1934. 

Mr. N. M. Dumasia: The Government have been very dilatory. 

Sir Abdur Rahim: if the princes have asked for* protection, then are 
we not entitled also, on behalf of the people whom the princes rule, to 
ask for certain protection ? There ought to be reciprocity in matters like 
this. We have been told by the Political Secretary that there are 563 
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Indian States and there are 442 newspapers in those States. I must say, 
this is a bit of revelation to me, yet I am not convinced what sort of 
newspapers there are in the Indian States. Are they really conducted by 
Government, a sort of Government Gazette, the Prince's Gazette? If 
that is so, it is no use to anybody. So far as my experience goes and 
from all that I have heard, there is no such thing as a free press in the 
Indian States. I believe there are some States where there is a good deal 
more toleration than in the others, but they may be not more than half 
a dozen. In most of the States, there is no such thing as a press. I am 
certain of that, and, I am sure, the Political Secretary will not challenge 
me on that point. There is no such thing as a free press in the Indian 
States. 

Now, apart from the press, what other means do the people of the 
Indian States have for the redress of their grievances? We have here 
this Assembly, we have in the Provinces the Legislative Councils where 
there is freedom of speech. Is there any such body in any Indian State? 
I know in some there are some sort of Councils and perhaps in some 
States a certain amount of freedom is allowed, but in most there are 
no representative bodies and, if there are any, they are very different 
from the bodies such as we have in British India. Then, what remains? 
What means have they got? What are the remedies available to the 
people of the Indian States? Each one of them must go with a petition 
to the prince or his minister. I ask the Government if, in the twentieth 
century, even in India, that is the proper remedy? If the mass of the 
people of the Indian States are to be confined to that remedy, that they 
have to go with folded hands with a petition in their hands and place 
them before some one if he chooses to accept it, surely that is not a 
remedy which we can regard as at all efficacious or worthy of our approval. 

Mr. S. O. Mitra: The petitioner will be victimised the next day. 

( 

Sir Abdur Rahim: Then there is the Political Department. The 
operations of the Political Department are wrapt in obscurity, I think 
even my Honourable friend, Mr. James, wanted more publicity. Will 
he plead for it with the Political Department? If ho does, then I shall 

be partly relieved of the anxieties I feel. The operations of the Political 

Department are wrapt in obscurity and they take their position on the 
basis of dealing with foreign States. Is that the real position? If that 
were so, I could understand it, but that is not the position. They 
represent a sovereign all powerful power. Thev say all that we want is, 
we do not want to be interfered with by public opinion in British India. 
But I ask the Honourable the Political Sercetary, whether public opinion 
in British India has not strengthened their hand*, on occasions. Can he 
deny that? Has he not obtained suggestions from British India which 

he has accepted? In these days, you cannot shut out public opinion, nor 

is it desirable to do so. We must allow some latitude If there were 
proper constitutional means available to the peopl^ of Indian States for 
expressing their views on public measures and what concerns them in 
their lives, then, I am sure, no such question would have risen today and 
in British India nobody would occupy themselves with the affairs of the 
Indian States. We have got enough to do for ourselves. To look after 
our own affairs is a pretty big task; we give the Government of British 
India a good deal of trouble, and we would never think of interfering with 
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the States if they had institutions like these. We appealed in London 
to the representatives of Indian States, — I think it was His Highness the 
Aga Khan himself who appealed to them, — to see that they do institute 
some modern methods and institutions by which the people can represent 
their views and grievances, and I, on the floor of this House, wish 
emphatically to endorse that appeal. Sir, both the Hindus and the 
Muhammadans are vitally interested in this; we want the Stales to 
prosper. We want States’ Administrations to establish themselves as 
beneficent Governments, Governments which may usefully be imitated 
by others. That is our desire. The personnel of these States and Ad- 
ministrations is mainly Indian and we want them to be as successful in 
their administration as x>ossible. That is our desire, and we do not want 
to hamper them in their administration. Therefore, we say that the 
Political Department should see to it that, as soon as possible, some sort 
of representative institutions are established there. I do not say they 
should take away the power of the rulers; the rulers will naturally have 
certain overriding powers left to them. Here, even in this Assembly, we 
cannot criticise the actions of the Viceroy and the Governors. The 
rulers can, therefore, legitimately expect that their actions should not b<? 
criticised on the floor of any representative Assembly. But apart from 
that, means will have to be devised by which there will be some constitu- 
tional way of expressing the views and wishes of the people. 

Sir, I shall now come to some of the more important provisions of the 
Bill. As regards the provision relating to prevention of formation of 
groups of men in order to invade any Indian State, 1 do not think there 
will be nn\ opposition from this side of the House, provided vou want to 
prevent not mere demonstrations, but real conspiracies to subvert any 
State or Administration by violent means. If any groups of persons form 
themselves into a conspiracy in order to subvert the administration of any 
Indian State, I think* this side of the House will generally agree that 
such a provision may be allowed. That, I believe, is clause 5, but clause 
»5 is* so worded that it is not merely aimed at preventing people from 
forming themselves into groups or assemblies in order to overaw r e any 

Government in the States; it goes much further. It may strike at any 

movement for obtaining redress of the grievances of the subjects of the 
States. If my reading of that clause is correct, then it is to be re- worded 
and the present wording is to be set right. 

Then, as regards clause 6, I must say that I find it very diiTicult to 
understand what it really means; and most of us are rather afraid that it 

might be used in a most arbitrary manner, because it gives power to the 

Magistrate to direct any person to abstain from any act if the Magistrate 
considers that such direction is likely to prevent or tends to prevent 
interference with the Administration of a State in India, etc. That is 
really so widely worded that it may stand in the way of any one taking 
any action in order to see that certain evils which may prevail in any 
Indian State may be set right. 

Now, as regards clause 3, i.e., amendment of section 121 A of the 
Indian Penal Code, apart from the question of its constitutional correct- 
ness, it will also have to be considered how far it is desirable to have a 
law in the way that it is worded in this clause: But the clause in the 
Bill, which is giving us the greatest amount of uneasiness, is clause 4; and 
the real objection to that, from my point of view, is that it wants to 
curtail the jurisdiction of the Courts and substitute executive action for 
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judicial procedure. Sir, I do not wish to take up any more time of the 
House; I want only to make this clear once again that the causes and the 
circumstances which led to the passing of the Criminal Law Amendment 
Act do not exist in this case at all. There is no question of dual policy 
and there is no civil disobedience with respect to any of the Indian States 
which is to be dealt with; and these were the two reasons by which the 
Criminal Law Amendment Bill was justified. The Honourable the 
Home Member will remember that, were it not for the announcement of 
the dual policy, and were it not for the fact that the new Constitution was 
actively undet consideration, a new Constitution to which wc were all 
looking forward as inaugurating a new era in the history of India, he 
would never have got a majority of this House in support of that Bill. Tf 
the Honourable Member bears that in mind, then I sav that there is no 
justification whatever for extending the provisions of this law to the 
matter under consideration. 

Sir, so far as the reference of this Bill to the Select Committee is 
concerned, there are certain provisions which, if properly amended, would 
be supported. But there are other provisions the principle of which will, 
1 think, be resisted, but, as both arc mixed together, it may he difficult 
for us to say whether it should go to the Select Committee or not This 
is all that I have got to say at present and I do ask the Honourable the 
Home Member and the Government generally to consider very seriously 
whether this is the time and tho occasion on which the principle of the 
Criminal Law Amendment Act should bo extended 

Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khan (Agra Division: Muhammadan Rural): 

j Sir, this Bill involves certain principles and I will deal with every 

P ' M ' point in its proper place. I think the first thing which it aims 
at is the control of the press which wantonly attacks princes and their ad- 
ministrations with (lie purpose of blackmailing. The other thing aimed at 
is to stop the agitation .against the States when that agitation is carried 
on in British India for the purpose of coercing the administration of an 
Indian State to accede to the demands which may not be considered right 
by the ruling prince. The third principle on whicli this Bill is based is 
reciprocity. 

As to the first point, nobody in this House can hold any different view: 
it ought to be stopped. We know' that there are two kinds of attacks made 
on princes: the first is on the personal character of a prince, which cer- 
tainly every one deplores and it must be stopped at once. No encour- 
agement from any side can be given to the press, which, in order to get 
some money from princes, indulges in attacks on them or on their families. 

[At this stage, Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukliam 
Chetty) resumed the Chair.] 

This kind of blackmail is one which ought to be stopped at once. I 
know there are certain papers w'hich are living merely on the money they 
receive from these quarters; and as the Honourable the Political Secre- 
tary, whom I congratulate very much on his very lucid speech — it was 
the first time T heard him — said, some papers go on attacking the princes 
and, all of a sudden, tho«r attitude changes, because the material which 
is supplied to them is enanged. This has got two aspects: first of all, 
it shows that the press was guilty of trying to extort money; and there is, 
therefore, every justification to stop these blackmailers; but, at the same 
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time, I will say: “Is it right for the princes to give money to encourage 
these people to go on blackmailing them?” Have we not suffered from 
the hands of the press ? Have we not found ourselves attacked day after 
day by certain papers? What is the attitude we took then? We just 
treated them with the contempt they deserved; even when this press 
was indulging in attacks against those Members of the House who sup- 
ported the Government at the time when the Ordinance Bill was under 
discussion — and the Government can see from the cuttings from papers 
how we were depicted and what attacks we were subjected to — we car- 
ried on without being in the least influenced by them; and I am glad 
to say that those of us who supported that Bill in 19*‘12 find that it has 
brought about such results as were looked for at the time: we come here 
as the representatives of our constituencies, but our constituencies can 
only know what they read in the newspapers; w r e are not going to chal- 
lenge and s-how our speeches and explain our character to each and every 
member of our constituency. Our constituencies are influenced by what 
they read in the papers; and although we knew' w r e would suffer person- 
ally and that the results will not be beneficial to us when we stand for 
the next election, we came here to do our duty, no matter whether we get 
elected next time or not: we did not care about it as long as our con* 
science was clear that what we did was for the good of India; and I am 
glad that the results show that it was for the good of India. If the Indian 
princes adopt this attitude and ignore the press which attacks them, these 
people will soon die because they will have nobody to support them. The 
only remedy, as 1 say, is to treat them with contempt if they are attacked 
in their personal capacity. But there is another side and that is when 
tlieir administration is attacked. When such attacks are made a prince 
cannot stop it altogether, because, tvs long as it is fair criticism and is 
kept within bounds and is made for the betterment of the people, no 
objection can be taken. But if such criticism is not bond fide but is 
made with a view to extorting money and not for the good of the people, 
then it ought to be stopped. I find there is another justification in this 
Bill about that section which has been pointed out by the Honourable 
the Political Secretary : that once the State subjects begin to demand or 
agitate about their rights from the ruling prince and that ruling prince 
happens to belong to a community different from his subjects, then there 
springs up a kind of propaganda within British India to attack some other 
ruling prince belonging to the religion of the former’s subject for the pur- 
pose of counteracting that propaganda. This is really a very deplorable 
thing, and people who indulge habitually in this kind of attacks must be 
stopped, because, they are jiromjited entirely by malicious motives, and, 
therefore, Sir, so far as this aspect of the matter is concerned, I give my 
full support. 

There are, how'ever, one or tw r o observations which I wish to ma?ke in 
regard to this matter. 1 have several Indian princes who are my personal 
friends. I have a groat regard for them for their great qualities of head 
and heart. They arc very charming people, and, as far as I know, they 
have tried to do their best for their subjects. Some of them have a great 
desire to improve the general condition of their subjects, and they look 
upon their subjects with the same paternal care as we in British Tndia look 
upon our tenants, and J would be the last person to subscribe to the view 
that lias been expressed here that every prince is a bad man and that 
none of them has any good qualities. Of course, there may be a few 
princes w'ho may not have very good qualities judged from a British Indian 
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point of view, but still most of them have* very good qualities and deserve 
our admiration. At the same time, when I say this, I say there are some 
who are lacking in independent judgment of their own and are generally 
guided by their advisers. Jn this connection T may give the House one 
illustration. 1 know of an Indian State in which a British Indian pos- 
sessed a vast property consisting of about eight villages. He also pos- 
sessed a big estate in British India almost adjoining the State. This 
gentleman had a suit by another claimant who wanted to have a share 
m this property. He challenged it and the matter went up before the High 
Court, and the real owner of this property was successful. But the ap- 
peal was again preferred by the rival claimant to the Privy Council, and 
there too the real owner was successful, but the claim of this man against 
the property, which was situated in the Indian State, was pending in 
regard to the eight villages. Now, the gentleman who was successful even 
m the Frivy Council petitioned to the Indian ruler to the effect that he 
had won in his case and produced all the copies o f the judgments, etc., 
of the Privy Council and prayed that the case pending in respect of the 
property in the Indian State might be decided in his favour according to 
the judgment of the ^rivy Council and on the same grounds. Some of 
the flatterers of the Indian prince told the prince: “Oh, look here, this 
man defies your authority, he wants to coerce you by quoting the autho- 
rity of the Privy Council, and, therefore, judgment must be given 
against him”. The result was that the Indian prince, instead of entrust- 
ing this case to his judges, decided the case himself, and he gave a deci- 
sion against the man which was absolutely contrary to the decisions given 
by the District Court, the High Court and the Privy Council, with the 
result that all the eight villages of this poor fellow were confiscated, and 
the prince, instead of giving those eight villages to the litigant in whose 
favour the matter was decided, quietly took half of that property for his 
own use, and thus even the successful litigant did not get much and five 
out of these eight big villages went to the prince himself. Well, Sir, if 
this kind of administration goes on, and if anybody comes up to criticise 
in British India, it is but right. . . . 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The Hon- 
ourable Member can resume after lunch. 

In future, the Chair proposes to cut short the luncheon hour by a 
quarter of an hour. The luncheon hour will be from quarter past one to 
quarter past two, and the House will not normally be adjourned before 
5 O’Clock. 

The House now stands adjourned till a quarter past Two. 

i 

The Assembly then adjourned for Lunch till a Quarter Past Two of the 
Clock. 


The Assembly re-assembled after Lunch at a Quarter Past Two of the 
Clock, Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) in the 
Chair. 


Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khan: Before Lunch, I was giving an illustra- 
tion of the kind of justice that is meted out in an Indian State so far as 
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the judiciary is concerned. Several cases have occurred and we should see 
that care is taken to ensure that proper justice is done to the people living 
in the Indian States. Comment on judicial acts in Indian States which are 
not properly done should be allowed in British India if that is not allowed 
in the particular Indian State concerned. At present, there is an Indian 
State, the young ruler of which is squandering all the money that was 
saved by his ancestors. Several crores of rupees were saved by his ancestors 
and, I do not know how far it is correct, the Political Department might 
know about it, it is rumoured the whole of the money so saved has been 
squandered by this young ruler. I know myself several cases of his extra- 
vagance. I heard one pitiaole tale — I cannot take upon myself the 
responsibility for its truth, but as it has come up in the shape of a pamphlet 
which was addressed to the Political Department, a copy of which was sent 
to me, I take it that the allegation may be true, and that allegation is that 
a beautiful house which was built at u cost of neatly a crore of rupees by 
the young ruler’s late father has been demolished and a new building is 
going to be erected in its place. In this way, the money is being squandered 
when the subjects of the State should have money devoted for the education 
of their children, for sanitation and other matters. The people began to 
agitate and they were turned out of the State. They came up to British 
India and began to hold meetings and the result has been that all their 
families have been badly treated by the Indian prince. When the injuring 
party is the prince himself, where can his subjects go for a remedy of their 
grievances? If the subjects say anything against the prince, they are 
thrown into prison without any trial and the only allegation against them 
is that they are agitators. We have heard a lot of tales since the death of 
the late ruler and the installation of the present one. There must be 
something underneath these grievances; they cannot all be false. If these 
subjects are not allowed to say anything within their own State, they must 
at least be allowed to come to British India, ventilate their grievances in 
the press, seek remedy at the hands of the Political Department. There 
must be somebody who should listen to these grievances if they arc not 
properly treated, because we are accustomed here in British India that, 
even when a petty servant is injured, he has got the right of appeal from 
one authority to another, and so on, at last to the Governor General in 
Council. But, in the Indian States, the subjects are summarily dismissed, 
their property is taken away and confiscations arc' galore. As such, it is 
a matter of doubt whether any protection should be given to the princes in 
the w r ay it is sought to be given in this Bill. But I will whole-heartedly 
support the proposition that the princes should be given protection when 
they are the injured party and not the injuring party. 

Tt may have come to the notice of the Home Member that one execu- 
tive engineer in British India, who was doing well here and held a very 
responsible post and was thought of well by his Department, was asked 
by a certain ruling prince to resign his British Indian post and accept the 
post of Chief Engineer in his own State. He resigned and his misfortune 
began when he accepted the Chief Engineership of that State. He was a 
favourite for some years, nothing could be done in that State without his 
intervention. If he recommended anybody, he got everything done. Then 
came suddenly a day when on some matter — I need not describe it here 
on the floor of this House — he gave offence to the ruling prince and the 
prince thought that he dared to talk to a person whom he should not have 
talked to. This being the offence, he was thrown into prison for his whole 
life and in order to hoodwink the British Government if intervention was 
threatened, some charges were framed against him alter he had been thrown 
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into prison. The result was that not only he suffered, but his father's 
property was confiscated, his brother’s property was confiscated, and the 
whole family was turned out of the State. People who had been very loyal 
till the previous day were suddenly turned out of the State the next day. 
There must he some kind of provision by which the princes should be 
debarred from doing so. 1 must sav that if there are a few whom we may 
be charging with this sort of thing, there are certain States which are 
doing very well and they are living uj> to the level of the British Indian 
administration; but we see that the grievances do not come from those 
States. There is Hyderabad, there is Baroda, there is Bikaner, there is 
Gwalior and other places: we have never heard of any grievances emanat- 
ing from those places. These States do not care anything about them- 
selves. Protection should not, however, be given to those people who do 
not come under this category and who are not treating tlieir subjects in 
the same way as Hyderabad, Baroda and others are doing. The analogy 
or illustration is absolutely wrong, because if we had found that this ad- 
ministration is good and that, in spite of the good administration, there 
has been any attack or there have been some jathas going on or that the 
people are trying to subvert the administration, then there w r ould be some 
justification. But the attacks in the press have been only against those 
people who have given some kind of cause for grievance to their subjects. 
Therefore, 1 submit the Select Committee should go deeply into this matter 
and remember that while they may protect the States from being black- 
mailed, at the same time they should amend the Bill in such a wav that 
no hardship may be done to those people who are genuinely suffering at 
the hands of such administration. My only motive in giving these illustra- 
tions was just to give a hint to the Select Committee that they may not 
ignore the other side also, while, in their zeal, they may be wishing to 
protect one class of people. 

Then, the question of reciprocity was raised. Sir, I think that question 
does not arise so much I do not lay so much emphasis upon that as my 
friend, Mr. James, was doing in this respect. I think there is sufficient 
protection given by the British Government to the Indian princes, namely, 
that they are left fiee to do whatever they like in their States, and suffi- 
cient protection is given to them from being attacked from outside. They 
already enjoy full liberty in their States; nobody can encroach upon their 
States; people living in British India are incurring heavy burdens in keep- 
ing up a big military force which is meant for the protection, not only of 
British Indian frontiers, but also for the protection of these Indian States. 
Sir, if the protection of British India is taken aw r ay, then these States will 
be fighting against one another, as at the beginning of the eighteenth 
century they were doing. One will try to snatch away a portion of a State 
from the other. Sir, surely, after that, they cannot w r ant anything more 
in the shape of reciprocity. If the British Government in India w r ants that 
protection should be given to them on this understanding alone that the 
British Indian Government fully protect them from wn&tever they may 
apprehend l'rorn outside, then certainly that is more than sufficient. Sir, 
my Honourable lriend, the Political Secretary, was quite right when lie 
said that people look to the ruler of a State with a paternal feeling. Sir, 
people in India .ire leally accustomed to looking to personal rule. They 
have more confidence in men who can do justice at once and redress prompt- 
ly all their grievances. Hven tht. British officials know that wherever they 
have gone in any district, they become more popular if they are good 
autocrats. If, for example, the District Magistrate deals personally w r ith 
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all questions, he becomes very very popular in an Indian district. That is 
an open secret. There is still a feeling prevalent in the districts that they 
like the District Magistrate to do justice at once, promptly, by himself and 
to be ready to listen to all things, and he may sometimes even ignore the 
technical law if thereby he may help the people and he may not feel bound 
by mere technicalities. I do not say that an Indian prince is not a very 
popular person in his own State, but there was a time when all these 
Indian princes came to be princes, because they still had to rely on the 
people of their State for their own protection and for the protection of 
their States. One ruler of a State was fighting with another ruler. All 
these persons mostly — not all of them excepting the Rajputana States, all 
of them came into existence wJien the Mughal Empire began to dwindle 
away and then these petty States began to be created. They started fight- 
ing and collecting forces and they entered into a treaty with the British 
Government and thus they got their States recognized, but those people 
formerly relied upon the protection which they got from the people of their 
own States, because, without their help, they could not possibly retain their 
property, and, therefore, they had perforce to look more paternally upon 
the demands of their own people, but, now, they are getting full protection 
from the British Government — not from their own Indian subjects- — an'? 
thus they are becoming as it were a separate and opposite party to their 
own people. (Hear, hear.) That very idea which united them and which 
gave rise to the* feeling in the minds of the people in the State to look to 
their rulers is gone and thus the paternal feeling of the Indian rulers also 
is gone, because their protector is somebody else, not flieir own State 
people. (Hear, hear.) The princes formerly used to be like tribal leaders. 
Just as we have come here backed by the support of our constituencies, so 
these people existed on the support of their people and so they had to 
look to their interests in the past, but now they have not got the similar 
feeling. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra: Like the Official Members? 

Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khan: Of course enlightened rulers realise that 
their strength lies in the strength and prosperity of their State people, but 
many of them, T am afraid, have forgotten that tliev have to depend tor 
their security and safety upon the prosperity and well-being of the people 
of their States. It does not now matter to them whether their people are 
prospering or not as long as they can get full enjoyment (Hear, hear), and 
they do not care for the benefit of their people, but, on the other hand, 
they set themselves up as an opposite partv, and thus the kindly feelings 
of their subjects must go against them. Sir, I can give one example to 
illustrate my point. In 1026, there came uj> a Bill in the United Provinces 
Legislative Council, which changed the* position of the Zamindars, and 
lots of Zamindars wanted to eject their tenants, because they could then 
re-lease the lands to other people on higher rent, and so the Board of 
Revenue issued instructions that the ejectment cases should not be allowed 
except up to a certain percentage based on the average of the past three 
years before this Act became law. On this condition the Courts said that 
“you can institute only so many cases’*. Unfortunately, Sir, T had one 
case instituted to eject one of rny tenants in one village, and when that 
suit came before the Court, they asked me to' withdraw it on the ground 
that I had not instituted a single ejectment case in my village for the last 
20 years. The fact of the matter is that we have never looked uj>on our 
tenants in a harsh way. If they had no money to pay, they need not 
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pay: we do forgo it. If they prosper, we also prosper, and if they do 
not prosper, we also share their lot. So, if the ruling princes still go on 
looking at their subjects in that spirit, they can still enjoy their confidence 
as they did before. But they are not doing that, because they depend upon 
their protection from somewhere else. Therefore, I think that the law 
should be framed in such a way that it gives protection to both the sides. 
The point in this section is about the administration. The principle of the 
protection of the prince is one thing and the protection of the administra- 
tion is quite different. The Administration will have to be criticised by 
the people when they are injured and notice may be taken of this point by 
the members of the Select Committee. 

Now, Sir, there is also a legal point involved in this which I have to 
bring before the House. This Bill also affects the provisions of the Indian 
Penal Code, and I would be the last person to say that a good law may be 
altered into a bad law r even for the sake of an emergency. 01 course, I 
do not mind if a separate enactment is made for the purpose. 1 see that 
section 15 of the Indian Penal Code is being amended and a new delinition 
is being put for the word “India”. If we look at section 1 of the Indian 
Penal Code, we will see that it applies only to a certain part of India; it 
does not apply to the whole of India. Besides, that law was not made by 
the Indian Legislature; it was made by the Parliament and, therefore, 
it cannot be altered by any Act of this Legislature. The words of section 1 
are : 

‘•This Art shall he called the Indian Penal Code and shall take effect throughout 
the whole of the territories which are or may become vested in Ills Majesty hy the 
Statute* XXI Hid XXII V»c. Chapter 106, entitled ‘An Act tor the better Government 
of India’.” 

Now, the Indian Penal Code is applicable only to those territories which 
are mentioned therein, and \ on are applying one section alone out ot this 
whole Act to the territories which do not come under the purview ol this 
section and where the Indian Penal Code is not applicable. Merely by 
putting in a definition and by putting in “local administration”, something 
is being done which is not realty desirable. I do not like the word “India” 
v T hieh is given here. What does it mean? The words “an Act for the 
Government of India” are again repeated in section 14 where it is said: 

“An Act for the better Government of India by or under the authority of the Govern- 
ment of India or any Government.” 

Now r , Sir, in order to change the words “British India” tho word 
“India” is introduced, which includes the territories of the Indian 
princes. So, it means that only those territories are taken away from this 
section which do not come under either of these two categories, such as, 
the French and Portuguese possessions. Now, Sir, I will refer you to 
section 108 A of the Indian Penal Code. That section says: 

“A person abets an offence within the meaning of this Code who in British India 
abets the commission of any act without and beyond British India which would 
constitute an offence if committed in British India,” 

Now, Sir, this section gives to the Government tBe power of reciprocity 
for which they are asking. Suppose a British Indian subject begins to 
conspire within the territories of the Indian princes, ho can at once be 
hauled up in British India although he did not commit the offence within 
British India, but committed it m an Indian State. Not only this, but 
this section also dealt with another thing. If anybody comes from outside 
British India or he may be a British Indian subject and begins to conspire 
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to do a certain act which is an offence within British India, but is not 
committed within British India, but is going to be committed in the terri- 
tories of the Indian princes, that man can also be hauled up here. There- 
fore, I maintain that this law is sufficient to give protection against the 
jatlui8 if the object of these jathas is to commit an act in the Indian State 
territory which, according to the Indian law, is an offence if it had been 
committed within British India. So I do not think there is any need of 
having any kind of Act against the jathas when the provisions under the 
existing law are quite sufficient .and I do not wish that we should try to 
meddle with this law again. Section 121A of the Indian Penal Code is 
sought to be amended. I see in that section there are many difficulties. 
This section will be spoiled if the amendment which is sought to be made 
here is incorporated. It will become meaningless. This section says: 

“Whoe\er within or without British India conspires to commit any of the offences 
punishable * 

There are two places where a man can conspire to commit an offence 
either within British India or outside British India. Here the word used is 
“whoever”. What does it mean? Does it mean a British Indian subject 
or anybody coming from an Indian State ? Supposing the people of the 
Rampur State try to conspire and dc an act in the *viwar Stal? agunst 
Rampur, will they come within the purview of this section or not ? The 
words used here are “any Local Government or the administration of an 
Indian prince”. Supposing some people in Rampur want to commit an 
offence in the Rampur State, but they conspire to do so in the Alwar State, 
will they be hauled up under this section? What does the word “who- 
ever” mean in this case? As we understand the word “whoever”, it 
only applies to people living in British India, British Indian subjects. 
If a British Indian subject conspires within or outside British India for 
this purpose as enumerated in section 121A, lie is guilty and he can be 
hauled up before a Court. But if a Russian State subject or if a man 
coming from Germany, but living in Russia, should conspire, can he be 
hauled up under this section, because you have no extradition rules about 
this? I, therefore, submit that this word “whoever” cannot apply to 
anybody except a person who owes allegiance to the King-Emperor and 
who wants to deprive His Majesty of his sovereignty by conspiring within 
British India or without British India. That is the whole gist of the Act. 
Now, by your amendment, you are complicating the whole thing and liow 
do you expect the Courts to decide what it means and who is a guilty 
person and who is not and who comes within the purview of this section 
and who does not? Therefore, it will be far better to leave this section 
alone. If you want to give any protection to the Indian princes, by all 
means have a separate enactment, and it will have my whole-hearted 
support. Do not touch the Indian Penal Code which is really a great asset 
to British India and it will be very deplorable to spoil such a measure. 

Another point that I wish to say is this. How is a District Magistrate 
expected to know that two persons are going to commit an affray because 
an affray is, if two persons fight in a street, and if more than two persons 
are involved, it becomes a riot. How on earth can a District Magistrate 
know that an affray is going to be committed and how can he stop it? 
I know there is section 107 and section 110 of the Criminal Procedure Code 
under which the District Magistrate can stop people from doing a certain 
act. Again, there is section 108 under which the District Magistrate can 
stop people from doing certain other act. Those are preventive measures. 
But what will be the authority through whom a District Magistrate is 
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expected to know that two people will begin to fight in the streets of an 
Indian State after walking up 20 or 30 miles? Take, for instance, the 
people in Gurgaon, and if two people of Gurgaon go to Alwar and start 
fighting, how is a District Magistrate in British India expected to know 
this? Supposing two men from Moradabad walk into Kampur and begin 
to fight with another man, how can a District Magistrate in British India 
take notice of it? So this is a very difficult question and the law that you 
are going to eanct will find very little support and the object which the 
Government have in view will not be achieved. If a man is determined 
to commit an offence in the British territory, he can be proceeded with 
under section 107 or 109. But if a man concealing his identity wants to 
commit an offence, he comes within the jurisdiction of a District Magis- 
trate in British India and can be hauled up here. 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig (Home Member): Offence committed 
where ? 

Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khan: The offence may be committed anywhere. 
If the man is within the jurisdiction of a Magistrate, he can be stopped 
from committing the offence. Either the offence intended to be committed 
within the jurisdiction or the person is to be within the jurisdiction of a 
District Magistrate if he has to proceed against the man. Supposing a 
man living in Delhi wants to commit burglary in Meerut .... 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: We are not now talking of Meerut 
District, but we are talking of Indian States. Gan the Honourable 
Member explain to me how a Magistrate in a British District 
is able to prevent a man within his jurisdiction from committing an offence 
in a State? 

Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khan: That is why 1 quoted section 108A of the 
Indian Penal Code which says that a person who abets an offence within 
or beyond British India which would constitute an offence if committed in 
British India can come under this section. If a person in British India 
instigates another man in an Indian State to commit an offence, then that 
man, who abets the commission of the crime, can be hauled up in British 
India as if the crime has been committed in British India. So I submit that 
section 108A gives full power for the Magistrate and 1 do not know how 
this section has escaped the notice of the Legal Advisers of my Honourable 
friend. If they go thoroughly into the matter, they will find an Illustra- 
tion given under section 108 which is as follows : 

“A’ m British India instigates ‘B’ a foreigner m Goa to commit a murder in Goa, 
* ‘A’ is guilty of abetting the murder.” 

The Illustration is given under this section. So it is quite plain that 
anybody committing an offence outside India, which is an offence within 
British India, is punishable already under the Indian Penal Code. I, 
therefore, submit that this point should not escape^Fhe notice of the Select 
Committee that there is ample provision, and I do not know how it can be 
said that the law is not sufficient at present. If I were a Magistrate, I 
would certainly hold up the man at once under this section and say that 
it is within my jurisdiction. I want that proper care and attention should 
be paid to this. There are certain Indian princes \Vho will certainly not 
like a thing as this, because, if a man wants to proceed in their territory, 
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they can catch him up and he can be much better tried in the Indian 
States than in British India. If Government here proceed against him, 
they will be courting unnecessary criticism, but, if he is proceeded against 
in the Indian State, nobody will ask questions here. If such people are 
caught within a British district, there will be hundreds of questions from 
my friends, Mr. S. 0. Mitra or Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh, or Dr. Ziauddin. 

If Government want to do this, let them alter the law in sueli a way as 
would serve their purpose and not bring injury to anybody. 

I attach great importance to one thing which has been mentioned by my 
Honourable friend, Mr. James, although I have no knowledge of it myself, 
but I accept his authority for it. The point is that in the Indian State 
they have no Arms Buies; and if firearms from the States find their way 
into British India in connection with the terrorist movement, certainly the 
Political Department of the Government of India will be justified in taking 
action to prevent that. My idea up till now w r as that these arms were not 
coming from the Indian States, but from somewhere else; but if it is the 
case that they are coming here from the States, then certainly steps have 
to be taken against it. 

I do not agree to a certain extent when it is said that there are treaty 
rights with these Indian princes. 1 say there is no treaty right. 

P,M * Wlmt is (lie treaty and with whom is the treaty? There were 
three kinds of treaties which were made. The first treaty was made by the 
East India Company when they were carrying on some work in India 
without any legal authority. That treaty >vas net with the Crown in 
England, but w T ith a purely commercial body who did this for their protec- 
tion and they also gave protection with their soldiers. But that treaty 
cannot be called a treaty with the British Crown. The second class of 
treaties were those entered into by the East India Company as a legal 
authority carrying on contractors’ w'ork on behalf of a legally established 
authority, i.c , the Mughal Emperors Shah Alam II, and Akbar Shah LI. 

On their behalf, they entered into certain treaties, because they were the 
legally established authority, and whatever they did on behalf of the 
Sovereign may be called a treaty. Then, when the British Crown took 
up the government of ibis country, Queen Victoria Occupied the same 
position as the Mughal Emperors and the treaties made in the name of 
the Mughal Empire became treaties wdth the British Crown. The British 
Crown can be considered in tw T o aspects; one is the King acting in Parlia- 
ment, the other is the King acting w T ith the Indian Go\ eminent. I need 
not deal with all this and will leave this point for in\ Honourable friend, 
Mr. Ilaju, who has made a study of this and w r ritten articles in the papers 
about it. But I think the constitutional position is that a treaty can be 
made with a de jure authority, and not with a dc facto authority only. 
But both must exist side by side and, therefore, tin* King of England holds 
the same position, as far as India is concerned, as would have been a treaty 
with the established legal authority at that time in India. Therefore, 
they are bound by those treaties, but there were certain people also exist- 
ing at that time with wdiom there was no treaty either on behalf of the 
Mughal Empire or on behalf of the East India Company. Those treaties 
are nothing. Some people came in simply because they were subordinates 
or hereditary people who w r ere governing certain provinces on behalf of 
the Empire. If there is a treaty with them against the esiahlished legal 
authority, that treaty must be null and void No constitutional authority 
will pronounce these treaties as sound, but I am not an authority and this 
' House is not an authority to go into these questions. These may be left 
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to th^ proper authorities to d&cide. But my position is this, that what- 
ever may be the constitutional position, those princes are enjoying a 
great protection and prosperity on account of the army which is kept in 
British India by the Supreme Power but for whom they might have been 
washed away. In return for this, the Supreme Power has a right to 
demand that nothing should be done in their States which may endanger 
the established Government within British India. I am not very much 
charmed with the Federation which is coming, because 1 see ahead a 
danger that these people will demand from British India something which 
they are not entitled to at present. They will want many things which 
they do not deserve and they will be threatening from inside. Now, they 
can only beg, but once they come inside, they will combine against the 
British Indians and even against the Government of India, because they 
are worshippers of the rising sun and not of the outgoing authority and 
the result will be that they will want to take everything at the point of 
the bayonet where they are coming now to beg. That is the danger of the 
Federation which is coming. But that is not the concern of this House at 
present. The only thing is that, when this Bill is considered in the Select 
Committee, these points should not be ignored. I am not against the 
reference of this Bill to the Select Committee, but they should take 
account of the matters which L have stated. Although I was opposed to 
the kind of protection being given in the Ordinance Bill at that time, my 
objection was not this that these princes should not enjoy jDrotection, but 
the objection only was that it might not be amalgamated with the Bill 
which was meant only to restore peace and order w’ithin British India, 
and if the restoration of peace and order within the Indian States was also 
aimed at and protection to the genuine people was being given simultane- 
ously, innocent people might not Buffer. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra: You wanted a separate Act: you should oppose it. 

Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khan: I did oppose it in the Ordinance Bill. 
Now, Sir, that Ordinance Bill has not become a permanent law, but is a 
temporary law. If this clause had been inserted there, it would have 
been a temporary provision. Therefore, the present measure also should 
be temporary until the Federation comes, because the fndian jirinces will 
then be strong enough in this House and in the other House to have any 
measure they want, and there will be no difficulty in giving them any 
protection that they ask for: but now the only concern of the British 
Government is to give this power till that time comes. I, therefore, think 
that this should be a temporary measure without touching the Indian 
t Penal Code, so that nobody will suffer and both sides will gain. With 
these words, I support the motion for Select Committee. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour (Central Provinces Hindi Divisions: Non-Muham- 
madan): Sir, I confess that I have suffered from a certain disability in 
not being present in the House when the Honourable the Home Member 
moved the reference of this Bill to Select Committee. But it is clear 
from his speech and from the Statement of Objects and Reasons appended 
to the Bill that the Honourable the Home Member had undertaken the 
onerous duty of piloting this Bill through this House with a view, as he 
says in the Statement of Objects and Reasons, to facilitating the forth- 
coming constitutional changes adumbrating a new Federation for India; 
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and, in the speech which he delivered on the 6th September, 1988, I 
find these pregnant sentences: at page 1088 of the Debates, he says: 

“But the facts of India render that impossible unless we intend to cut out the 
Ii)dian States from India — an impossible task, I would suggest — and if we want to 
achieve that broader unity which is essential in the interests of India as a whole, I 
think it can only be achieved by recognising a wide diversity in the form of Govern- 
ment in the various units. That, indeed, has been from the beginning one of the 
obvious and unavoidable facts of the problem. It has been accepted as a fundamental 
proposition by those who have for some years past now been devoting their attention 
to the evolution of a new constitution . for India. There is no need to press all units, 
Princes and Provinces alike, into the same mould; and any such attempt would lead 
to complete failure and disruption instead of unity. Therefore, let British India at 
the outset show that it is not entering into a Federation with the States with a feeling 
of fundamental hostility to the form of Government that prevails in the States. This 
is no foundation on which a partnership can be built." 

That seems to be the main objective which prompted the Honourable 
ihe Home Member in piloting this Bill through this House; but when we 
heard the other day the speech of the Honourable the Political Secretary, 
upon which I congratulate him, he made it abundantly clear that the 
three oustanding facts which have prompted his Department to initiate 
this measure of legislation are, first, the maintenance as far as possible, 
of paternal rule in the States; and. secondly, the non-interference by 
British India with that rule ensured by the two methods recommended 
i the Bill, which are, first, preventing the assemblage of persons in 
British India with a view to making an incursion into the territories of 
an Indian State, and, secondly, preventing newspapers from animadverting 
upon the administration of those States; and, thirdly, as the sequel, I 
think, is the clause — clause 6 — which generally deals with interference with 
the administration of those States. 

Now, if the principle of the Bill be to protect the Indian princes in 
the paternal administration of their Slates. I do not think that this Bill 
will serve that purpose; and, if it did serve that purpose, I ask the Honour- 
able the Political Secretary, whether he is not doing the greatest dis- 
service that any friend of the Indian States can do to the Indian princes 
themselves; we have heard of a safety valve and we know that by the 
pressure that is being exercised in British India the Indian States are 
moving in the direction of progress and the Honourable the Political 
Secretary has pointed out that many States have initiated institutions 
on the lines of institutions in British India. If that be the case, I submit 
that we should pause before interfering with the progressive pressure that 
is being brought to bear upon the Indian States by British India, 
and I go further and say that with the best will in the world, if British 
India and the Indian States had both been locked up in water-tight com- 
partments and had not been scattered all over the country as they are, 
it seems to me humanly impossible that British India should progress 
and the Indian States should not. Their progress may be slow, but I 
venture to submit that no legislation, that has yet been devised, would 
ever bring about the result which I see underlying the speech of the Political 
Secretary, that the Indian States bear a paternal relationship to their 
subjects and the subjects, when in difficulty, go to the princes. Well, 
Sir, I do not wish to offer any comment on that statement, but what 
r do say is this. I ask the Honourable the occupants of the Treasury 
Benches to answer two questions that I wish to address to them. They 
know that the scheme of paternal Government was tried for British India, 
and it has been tried for long, and they know now that it is a failure, 
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and, consequently, with the introduction of the reforms from time to time 
and the reforms now looming large in the horizon, a democratic form of 
Government is recognised as the only form of Government suitable for 
British India. I do not think there will be any doubt about it in the 
mind of any one . . • . 

Mr. H. N. Anklesaria (Bombay Northern Division: Non-Muhammadan 
Rural): I certainly doubt it. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour: Barring certain reactionaries whom I do not take 
into account, hut I say that, so far as British India is concerned, the 
policy of the British Government is in the direction of a democratic rule. 
Now, let anybody look at the map of India and sec how these 600 and 
odd States, large and small, are situated throughout the length and breadth 
of India. The difference between a British Indian province and the Indian 
States is merely a Geographical distinction, always imaginary, and never 
real. People from British India go to the Indian States, and those from 
Indian States come to British India. Can we for one moment believe 
that, while in British India we have a system of democratic Government, 
the subjects of Indian States would be happy in the thought that they 
have still a patriarchal form of Government? I ask this question in all 
seriousness. That is the first question. Then the second question, Sir, 
is this. Assume for the sake of argument that we placed upon the 
Statute-book not this Bill, but a still more rigorous measure barring the 
intrusion into Indian States of any man or woman imbued with a political 
feeling .... 

Sir Muhammad Yakub (Rohilkund and Kumaon Divisions: Muham- 
madan Rural): Women also? 

Sir Hari Singh Gour: Yes, women also, — imbued with a political feel- 
ing and suspected of inculcating democratic ideas into the minds of the 
Indian Slate subjects, but the subjects of the Indian States, land-locked 
as they may be, would still have their schools and colleges, they will 
s+ill read English books, they will still study newspapers and they will cast 
their eyes around the changing kingdoms and changing history of the 
world, and when they sit round their fires, they will ask themselves one 
question — Here is a map of the globe. During the last 25 years there 
has been a marked transformation in that globe; old kingdoms that traced 
their descents from the sun and the moon have disappeared from the face 
of the earth; there is not one single autocratic Government in any country; 
in all Asiatic countries you have some form of Parliamentary Govern- 
ment. In Europe also you have some form of Parliamentary Government: 
we the Indian States are the only States in the whole universe which 
have a form of paternal Government in which all power is centered in one 
man and his will is the law for the State .... 

Mr. F. E. James: What about Germany? 

Sir Hari Singh Gour: Now, I ask Honourable Members to say whether 
they think that the subject of Indian States would for long be satisfied with 
this Government, and I go fiMhcr and ask — if there is not to be a jsteady 
"progress stage by stage towards a # democratic form of Government, would 
it not be like a slow fire simmering ih a house of which the doors and 
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windows have all been sealed up ? What would be the result ? — a sudden 
explosion, and these monarchies, preserved by the mighty arm of the 
British, will disappear from the face of history. The repercussion of 
British India upon Indian States is, therefore, unavoidable, and I venture 
to think, to a certain extent, it is profitable to' both sides. Now, I see. 
an undercurrent of thought both in the speech of the Honourable the 
Home Member and in the speech of the Honourable the Political Secre- 
tary that, in order to prepare o.urselves for the coming Federation, we 
must dangle a carrot before the Indian princes. 

Now, Sir, I myself am a confirmed believer in the Federation, and, 
therefore, I can speak with a certain amount of bias in favour of the 
Federation. But let me ask Honourable Members two questions, and 
those o t uestions are these : What is the position of the Indian princes 
vis-a-vis the Government of India today, and what will be their position 
under the Federation? We have been often told, and it seems to be an 
underlying current of thought passing through the speech of the Honour- 
able the Home Member that the Federation would be made easier if ' 
we were to give the Indian princes the kind of assurance which this Bill 
is calculated to give, and it is in that connection that I wish, Sir, to speak 
to you, and through you, to those outside this House who may be of a 
similar view, that, in coming into the Federation, the Indian princes are 
conferring upon British India a signal favour. From a constitutional point 
of view, the position as 1 see it today is as follows. Under the Govern- 
ment of India Act, the Governor General's Executive Council has not 
only jurisdiction over British India, but over princely India. Consequently 
the occupants of the Treasury Benches arc responsible for the good Govern- 
ment of the two Indias, British and Princely, and though we have no 
responsibility, nor indeed are we entitled under the Government of India 
Act to directly criticise the administration of Indian States, the fact 
••emains that, under the very treaties and the interpretations of those 
treaties, the Viceroy’s Executive Council can use the British arm, which 
moans the British and Indian troops in this country, for the purpose of 
maintaining law and order in the Indian States, and what is more, to 
preserve the internal sovereignty of the Indian States. So far as the 
Indian army is subject to the control of the Legislative Assembly — and 
d is to a very small extent — we can use pressure upon the Viceroy's 
Executive Council for the purpose of exercising their power for the good 
government of the whole of India. Under the federal form of Govern- 
ment, the position would be greatly changed. Under the scheme of the 
White Paper, the Federal Government will have a certain circumscribed 
jurisdiction over the two Indias, both British and Princely, but, outside 
that jurisdiction, neither the Governor General nor his Ministers will have 
any jurisdiction and much less will the Federal Assembly or the Council 
of State that will take the place of the present Central Legislature. * 

Now, I said a few moments ago that if this Bill is intended to be 
a bait to bring the Indian princes into the scheme of the Federation, 
it is misconceived, and I ^ish very briefly to give my reasons in support 

my view. It has been spoken from the platform's and also written 
in the press that the whole scheme of the White Paper, so far as it 
introduces responsibility in the Centre, depends upon the co-operation of 
the Indian princes. That is perfectly true, but it- is equally true, though 
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it- is Hot stated in the White Paper, that responsibility ni the Centre can- 
not long be delayed, and whether the princes do come in or do not eome 
in, he would be a very bold statesman who would declare that he could 
rule this country for long without giving a large measure of responsibility 
in the Centre. That seems to be the inevitable evolution of the Indian 
Constitutional Heforms. Therefore, if the princes do not come in, what 
the position? At the present moment, undue emphasis is laid by 
the Indian princes on the fact that their relations are with the Crown and 
that the Crown and the Crown alone can control their action. The princes 
seem to entirely misconceive their situation. I will assume, for the sake 
of argument, that the Indian princes are in relation with the British 
Crown. Is there anything in the treaty that prevents the British Crown 
from acting upon the advice of its Ministers? Today it acts upon the 
advice of its Cabinet in England. Today it acts upon the advice of 
Honourable Members who constitute the Viceroy's Executive Council. 
The princes may have their treaty with the Crown, but they cannot cir- 
cumscribe the action of the Crown in acting in a constitutional manner 
which it has been doing for a long time past. The voice of the King 
is the voice of the British Cabinet, and it is the British Cabinet that 
determines the policy regarding the Indian Princes. Therefore when the 
princes speak of their constitutional relationship with the British 
Crown, they seem to forget that the British Crown is now a constitutional 
monarch and the constitution of the British Empire transfers those 
sovereign rights to the British Parliament. Consequently, whatever rights 
the person of the King possessed have all been transferred — barring one 
or two which 1 am not going to detail now — to the Parliament of Great 
Britain. The Parliament of Great Britain is perfectly entitled to delegate 
; ts powers to the British Indian Government and the British Parliament 
can say that whatever counsels it gave to the King shall hitherto be given 
by the Indian Cabinet. The British Indian Cabinet can, therefore be 
the voice of the King in its relation with Indian princes. So, if the 
princes do not come into the Federation, they will be the worse for it, 
and let them not for one moment think that they are conferring any 
special boon upon British India by coming into the Federation. I used 
these words elsewhere and pointed out that the Indian princes should not 
for one moment think that they would be in a position to exact their 
own terms, because they can indefinitely defer the grant of responsibility 
in the Central Government. Now, Sir, that is the real constitutional 
position, and it has been accepted and will be accepted by any impartial 
constitutional lawyer who considers it. 

[At this stage, Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham 
* Chetty) vacated the Chair which was then occupied by Mr. Deputy Presi- 
dent (Mr. Abdul Matin Chaudhury).) 

I, therefore, think that we should not offer more than is legitimately 
due to the Indian princes for the purpose of bringing them into the 
scheme of the Federation. I wish to ask the ^Honourable the Home 
Member and the Honourable the Political Secretary not for one moment 
to cast their eyes upon the Indian princes by giving them any special 
facility for perpetuating their autocratic rule as a sort of solatium for 
their coming into the Federation. The question, therefore, must be 
decided independently clothe question of the Federation. 

The Federation having gone out of the consideration of this Bill, what 
remains? The Political Secretary said that we find the people of the 
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Indian States very fond of their rulers. They look upon the ruler aB the 
parent of the people, and, whenever they are in a difficulty, they go up 
to him. If the Political Secretary were indulging in a myth, then I would 
congratulate him upon its aptness, but, as a statement of fact, can the 
Political Secretary think that the people of the Indian States are satisfied 
with the autocratic rule of the princes? What becomes of the Conferences 
after Conferences that are being held throughout the length and breadth 
of this country for the purpose of terminating the autocratic rule of the 
Indian princes? What becomes, Sir, of the numerous telegrams which 
must have been disturbing the repose and leisure of the Honourable 
Members on this side of the House? (Mr. N. M. Joshi : “And destroying 
their sleep too”) .... and, as my friend, Mr. Joshi, says, destroy- 
ing their sleep and their slumber too, in which they have asked that 
this Bill threatens the most elementary rights of the people’s liberties in 
the Indian States and must be resisted at all costs? Now, is that an 
ebullition of an occasional feeling? Does that prove that the people of 
the Indian States are satisfied with the paternal rule of the Indian princes ? 
(Laughter) I would a*sk irf all humility this question — have the distin- 
guished occupants of the Treasury Benches got even one or two telegrams 
from the people of the Indian States to say: “We, who love our prince* 
(Laughter), we who want no rights, we, who want to be taxed without any 
right to say as to how these taxes are to be disposed of, want nothing 
whatever (Laughter), and we are the happiest of all people, happier even 
than our discontented brethren in British India?” (Laughter). Is there 
a single telegram which they have received, or which anybody else has 
got? 

Major Naw&b Ahmad Nawaz Khan (Nominated Non-Official; : Yes, I 
have received a telegram. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour: 1 would then regard it as a fabrication, and I 
would question its authenticity. Sir, we must face the facts: it is no 
use appealing to sentiments. The facts are clear. We all know what the 
facts are. My Honourable friend, the Political Secretary, told this House 
that in many State's institutions on the lines of those in British India 
have been inaugurated. Well, Sir, I have' also read of the inauguration 
of Legislative Councils and Legislative Assemblies in the Indian States, 
and I have attended one or two of them. It has also been my good 
fortune to appear in some of the High Courts of the Indian Princes 
(Laughter), and I can assure my friend, the Honourable the Political 
Secretary, that when he compares those institutions with institutions in 
British India, he is doing the institutions of British India an unconscious 
but nevertheless gross injustice- (Mr S . C. Mitra : “An insult.”) (Hear, 
hear.) Sir, I should be very glad if the Indian States had institutions on 
the lines of those in British India, if they had their High Courts inde- 
pendent of the will of the sovereign, but I am quite sure that in the 
portfolio of the Honourable the Political f Secret ary you will find tons of 
paper refuting his own statement that the people of the Indian States are 
perfectly satisfied with the paternal rule of their rulers. I have only to 
appeal to him to go back to his Department and look at the numerous 
applications and complaints which are made by the people of the Indian 
States against their rulers. Therefore, I submit that if the object of this 
Biir be to support the autocratic rule of the Indian' princes in the future, 
then the elected Members of this House will he^ilty of a gross derelic- 
tion of their duty (Loud Applause) if they gave their votes in favour of 
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the perpetuation of such rule. Are they in favour oE this? (Cries of 
“No', no”, “No, no'* ) Are they in favour of’ such rule in this country 
(“No, no”), and if they are not, would they be doing justice to themselves 
if they demand that their brethren across the border should have a rule 
different to their own? (“No, no.”) That, Sir, is the question which 
agitates the minds of those who occupy the Opposition Benches and, 
therefore, when we are asked that we must perpetuate the paternal rule 
of the Indian States, and if that be the object of this Bill, then I submit 
my Honourable friends on the Treasury Benches will obtain scant support 
from this side of the House. 

Now, 1 pass on to one more aspect of the question. It is stated in 
clause 6 of the Bill that the intention of the Government is that we 
should not in the slightest degree interfere with the administration of a 
State in India. Hie Honourable the Political Secretary knows and he 
has in fact confessed it that the administration of the States in India 
follows three degrees: bad, worse, and the worst. The best of them is 
bad, and the worse A them is no doubt worse than you can ever conceive 
of anywhere else! (Hear, hear.) Now, if the people in British India demand 
that there should be an improvement in the administration of the Indian 
States, would you penalise them if this clause is enacted into law, thereby 
once more making the Legislative Assembly of India responsible for the 
ossification of princely administration? iS'ir, I do not think any self- 
respecting Member of this House, who has been returned by his consti- 
tuency for the purpose of liberalizing the Constitution of British India, 
would lend his hand to the perpetuation of this evil of maladministration 
in the Indian States. 

Now, that is so far as the perpetuation of autocratic rule is concerned. 
But there are two other aspects of the Bill to which I should like to draw 
the attention of the House. Tf Honourable Members will turn 
to clause 4, dealing with the press — and I have some little difficulty 
due no doubt to my ignorance — and if they will turn to the marginal note 
of clause 4, they will find that there are references to two Acts, one of 
which is Act XXIII of 1931, an Act known as the Indian Press (Emer- 
gency Powers) Act, 1931. This Act had a life of one year from the 9th 
October, 1931, with a power to the Governor General in Council to extend 
it for a period of one year by notification and, therefore, by force of this 
notification, the Press Act must have ceased to exist as such on the 9th 
October, 1933. 1 do not know whether in the Simla Session or any other 
Session, at which I was not present, the life of this Act was extended or 
not. I do not know. If the Bill has already spent itself and, in any case, 
even if the life of this Bill has been extended to a further period of which 
I know not, then clause 4 is only of a temporary character. It will be 
. either for a period of one year or two years or three years as the case may 
be. Now, take the other Act, Act XXHII of 1932. That Act is known as 
the Criminal Law Amendment Act and its life is three years from the date 
of 19th December, 1932. So that both these Acts, the Criminal Law 
Amendment Act and the Indian Press Emergency Act, are short-time Acts 
extending to two or three years. Now, this clause 4 amends these Acts, 
and, therefore, I wish to a'sk whether the intention of the draftsman or 
indeed of the Mover of the Resolution was to give clause 4, that is to say, 
the press restraint clause, only a short duration of two or three years. 
That is the first questional wanted to ask the Honourable the Home Mem- 
ber. If that be the imenlion, then that raises another question. We 
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have been told that there are a very large number of papers published in 
India which live by blackmailing. Now, I ask this question that if this 
clause has only a life of one or two years more after which it will cease to 
exist, only two things can happen. Either during that time you will have 
forfeited all these papers and none will exist or that the blackmailing 
after these two years will continue without any remedy which you wish to 
provide under this clause. So, I have not been able to understand why 
in this Act a matter dealing with a temporary emergency is coupled with 
measures which are presumed, to be of a lasting duration. 

Now, Sir, I pass on to the next point. Clause 5 deals with jathaa 
Now, the Honourable the Political Secretary lias made no secret of the 
fact that he wants that there should not be a gathering of force in British 
India with a view to overawing Indian States and, to that extent, I 
do not think that there will be two opinions in this House. So 
far as these organised jathas are concerned and which were stopped by the 
Ordinances of His Excellency the Governor General, time has come when 
the Legislature should intervene and proscribe the gathering of force for 
the purpose of invading /Indian princes. That, I submit, is a salutary pro- 
vision in the Bill, and 1 do not think that anybody on this side of tj le 
House has any complaint to make against that provision which prohibits 
the gathering of force for the purpose of using it outside the British terri- 
tory. But, then, when we review clause 5, it seems to be too wide, and 
judging from the opinions received on the Bill, I find that many people, 
who have recorded their opinions, are also of the same view. I would, 
therefore, submit that, while the object of preventing the massing of force 
ita. British India for its use in the Indian States with a view to overawing 
those States and to make them do things which they would not otherwise 
do is a laudatory provision, the clause must not go beyond the mischief 
it is intended to prevent. But the clause, as it is worded, does go beyond 
the immediate necessities of the case. Let me read the operative words 
of this, clause: J 

‘'When a District Magistrate ..... is of opinion that there is in his jurisdiction 
a movement for the promotion of assemblies of persons* for the purpose of proceeding 
from I’ritish India into the territory of a State in India and that the entry of such 
persons into the said territory or their presence therein is likely or will tend to cause 
interference with the Administration of the said State 

Now, that, T submit, is not the real object. That object is also pret- 
served in clause 6. The language “interference with the administration 
of the State” is too wide and that is a phrase used both in clause 5 and 
clause 6, and I submit it is to be recast. If vou really wish that the 
clause must be restricted to the prevention of jcitlias to cross' the border 
for the purpose of intimidating and overawing Indian princes and their 
administrations within their own territories, the clause must, be so worded, 
but it should not go beyond the immediate purpose you have in view. 
Then, Sir, I have already said what I had to sav regarding the press. I 
do not feci at all happy about this clause. It may he that I have not had’ 
the advantage of following the course of legislation last year, neveitheless 
T do not see the purpose that this clause is intended to serve. If I may 
respectfully say so, the Honourable the Political Secretary is on fhe horns 
of a terribie dilemma and that dilemma is that, if there is a body of black- 
mailing press which lives upon the Indian States, then the clause must be 
a permanent clause in the Bill. If, on the other hand, it is only a passing 
menace and will disappear in the course of a lew months or the course 
of a few years, then I do not see how this clause will serve that purpose. 
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The only thing that occurs to me, as I said before, is that you must have 
somewhere in your sub-conscious mind a feeling that if this clause has only 
a life of one or two years, I shall see the end of those presses that have 
been in existence and living upon the ill-gotten gains which they make 
from the Indian princes, but that could not be your object. You must 
give them a chance to reform themselves and, I am quite sure, that I 
should be the last person to accuse the Government of that intention. 
Therefore, I feel somewhat perplexed at this clause which I have not been 
able to understand. I daresay that other Members of this Houbo may be 
in a similar state of perplexity and I would, therefore, ask either the Politi- 
cal Secretary or the Honourable the Home Member to clarify our minds 
on this point Sir, there is one more point to which I wish to draw the 
attention of the House. I have been very anxiously following the various 
clauses of this Bill, but I have Hot found anywhere any provision giving 
the convict the right of appeal. I want to know whether the Honourable 
the Home Member or the Honourable the Political Secretary wishes to bar 
the light of appeal against an unjust conviction under the operative 
clauses of this Bill. I have been very anxiously studying this point and 
I do not find that by any analogy, drawn from the Criminal Procedure 
Code, a right of appeal would be given to a convicted person. It is con- 
ceivable that he may have a right of revision, but a revision is another 
matter altogether. What I want to know is that if a person is convicted 
under clauses 5 and 6, has he got a right of appeal? 

Mr. S. G. Jog (Berar Representative)* The right of appeal is always 
there unless it is expressly taken away. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour: Where is the right of appeal? Perhaps in the 
brains of mv Honourable friend. The general law is that there is no 
right of appeal unless the Statute provides for it, and has the Statute 
provided for it? Tf the Statute has not provided for it, is there anything 
in the Criminal Procedure Code or anything in the proeessual law of this 
country that will give a convicted person a right of appeal? That is the 
question that I wish to ask. 

Lastly, I agree entirely with my Honourable friend, Mr. Yamin Khan, 
that this question of jqfhas making incursions into Indian States is of 
recent occurrence brought about by a general rising in British India and 
the Indian States for greater liberty and more freedom and we hope that, 
with the advance of the new Constitution the mischief will not recur and if 
it does, the future Constitution must be trusted to deal with it. I would, 
therefore, suggest agreeing with Mr. Yamin Khan that the life of the Bill 
t should be limited to a period of, say, three years. 

Another point that I wish to state in this connection is the point to 
which my Honourable friend, Mr. Yamin Khan, has drawn the attention 
of the House, namely, that this is more or less an emergency measure and it 
would be much better if it were enacted independents of the Indian Penal 
Code. There are a number of difficulties, some of them have been pointed out 
by Mr. Yamin Khan, and one of them occurs to me at the present moment 
and it is this. Coming to the Indian Penal Code, it was primarily intend- 
ed to codifv the law of British India with reference to the offence com- 
mitted in British India and though this would be an offence committed in 
the Indian State, it would be an offence begun in British India for the 
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purpose of committing a real offence in the territory of an Indian prince. 
1 would, therefore, suggest that, for the purpose of making the Bill a 
little more palatable to this side of the House, the Honourable the Home 
Member might see his way to making it an independent Bill like so many 
other Bills that have found their place on the Statute-book. 

> 

Mr. Jagan Nath AggarWal (Jullundur Division : Non-Muhammadan) : 

Sir, after this very long and exhaustive debate starting from 
4 p.M. Simla, I do not feel still convinced of the utility of the provi- 
sions of this Bill. My first difficulty with regard to this Bill is as to the 
necessity for it. The House will remember that in 1922 the Government 
of Lord Heading certified a measure known as the Indian States (Protection 
against Disaffection) Act, 1922. The first Assembly refused permission to 
the Home Member for the introduction of that Bill and that Bill, on being 
passed by the Council of State, was certified by the Governor General and 
placed before the House of Commons. That Bill got its life in that way. 
My point in drawing the attention of the House at this late hour to the 
history of that measure was that the very first Assembly in which ft 
measure, independent of the Indian Penal Code, was sought to be enacto.I 
to protect the Indian States against disaffection, in other words against 
seditious libel, enacted in section 124A of the Indian Penal Code, was 
not considered good enough to be granted leave for introduction. It was 
not that the House considered the measure and gave its decision against it, 
but it summarily refused permission even to look at the measure. Now, 
one thing in that controversy that was prominently brought out was that 
the States had enjoyed protection from the attacks of the press from 
1910 upto that time when the Press Act was repealed on the inauguration 
of the new Constitution, and it was felt that something might be done 
for the princes, but it is a lemarkable fact that when the Committee 
for the repeal of repressive laws toured the country, the princes made out 
no case and led no evidence and, as they say in legal language, allowed 
judgment to go by default. A still more important point which will be 
found in the literature presented to Parliament along with that Bill of 
1922 is that it was only on three occasions from 1910 to 1921 that prosecu- 
tions were launched against newspaper proprietors for offences committed 
against the Indian States. True, when this measure was tried to be placed 
on the Statute-book, on attempt was made to show that the occasions on 
which action was sought to be taken or in which occasion arose for curbing 
the liberty of the press were not only those three eases, but a lot more, 
but there was no satisfactory evidence that the trouble was widespread. 
But now that is past history, and let us go a little further. Under this 
Act of 1922, there have been no more than three prosecutions. I put it 
to the House that in a country in which there are no less than 600 odd 
princes and princelings, owners of large States in various stages of develop- 
ment and holding mighty powers and some of them wielding very great 
powers of life and death, if for 600 princes and, during the course qf these 
10 or 12 years, there have been no more than three prosecutions, I submit 
this is all to the credit of the Indian press. It is not that the Govern- 
ment are afraid of launching prosecutions or that these Indian States are 
afraid of seeking redress in our Courts, for they have faith in our Courts 
in spite of the fact that here and there there may be a case which may 
have dragged its life for a fairly long time which is one of the things we 
are used to in Indian litigation, I say that during the past ten years and 
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over in regard to 600 princes, only three occasions have arisen for launching 
prosecutions. I* say this is a yery great testimonial to the good behaviour 
of the press. Of course there are black sheep in any community and in 
any profession, and if there are blackmailers or the so-called gutter press 
owners, such blackmailers and such gutter presses are to be found all over 
the world. They are not peculiar to India and, oven in the Western 
countries, they masquerade under different names, only our methods here 
are cruder. But, I say, this by itself is proof of the fact that there was no 
urgent need for protection against attacks in British India directed towards 
the princes. I go further and say that the princes have an organised 
institution for ventilating their grievances and for putting forward demands 
which they want for the protection of their Princely Order. Well, Sir, we 
have not been yet told whether there was any insistent demand from the 
Chamber of Princes. We were told that there was such a demand in 
1930, and my Honourable friend, Mr. Dumasia. had been at such great 
pains to justify this measure. 

Mr. B. Das: He has presented the Government case. 

Mr. Jagan Nath Aggarwal: My Honourable friend forgets that the 
Government case is presented not only from the opposite side, but from 
this side as well. Am w ay, the point' is that if it was put forward once 
in a way some three years ago> can we say that there was mi insistent 
demand for a measure of this kind? If the Indian press had fallen foul 
of the princes, there should have been more insistent and more repeated 
demand for curbing the press than there has been. 

Well, Sir, if I may say so, the real thing is, as the previous speaker 
said, that an attempt was made to bring this measure in under the shadow 
ol the Federation, that this would be either a bait for the princes to come 
into the Federation or it would be a thing which would be necessary foi 
keeping up, so to saj, the reputation or honour of every unit of the Federa- 
tion. Sir, I think the princes, who have taken such a long time to make 
up tlieir minds and who know the pros and cons of the Federation, 
certainly am too careful people to be deluded into the Federation by the 
mere prospect of this Bill being passed. Then, Sir, as has been pointec 
out b) my friend, Sir Hari Singh Gour, it w'ould be but a slender kmc 
of protection which would be afforded to princes or to anybody under thif 
Bill. Apart from the fact that the Bill would have, under the ordinary 
law, nothing more than a life of two years, this measure does not tackh 
the problem in the real sense. Lot me just examine what the position H 
with regard to us in British India. As a matter of fact, this Bill, if on* 
* may say so, creates offences for us. I do not know what it does for tin 
State people The State people come into the show because we ar< 
going to be punished for saying something on their behalf. It is some 
thing as if the people of England were going to be punished for talkmi 
of the Armenian atrocities or the Bulgarian atrocities. It is just like that 
This question of the State princes and their organisations has been befor 
the Indian public and the English public too for more than five years 
What is the position of the State people? Before the Butler Committee 

and I make a particular point of it, — the people of the Indian State 

wanted to have a hearing and the curt reply of the President of the Com 
mittee was that they had no jurisdiction to hear them ; that they were t 
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expound the relations or to look into the relations o f the Paramount 
Power with the prinoes and not to look into the relation of the princes with 
their people. And since that inquiry was tabooed, my friend, the Political 
Secretary, can very well say that the Indian State people are in the 
happiest frame of mind and they are content with the paternal Govern- 
ment they have. In a way, this question ot Paramountcy then has an 
important interest for us. The net result of that inquiry was that the 
princes, — 1 do not know to please whom, themselves or anybody else, — 
struck a line that their relations will be with the Crown of England, having 
nothing to do with the Indian Government. Previously they had their 
relations with the East India Company which had very little of the insignia 
of royalty, thereafter they had them with the Governor General in Council 
exercising delegated authority from the Crown ot England. But now a 
new line was struck that they have direct relations with the Crown and 
they tried to fight shy of the people of this country. I do not know if 
they would still fight shy of the people of this country. Anyway there it 
was and the curious phenomenon for us is that in the new Constitution 
the relations of the princes are sought to be put in the hands of an adviser 
to the Viceroy und not in the hands of the Cabinet of the Governor General. 
At present, this paramountcy is a matter which is within the competent© 
of this Legislative Assembly in the sense that the person who advises the 
Governor General sits in this Assembly, but that is all We cannot ask 
questions about the Indian States and our position is going to be worse. 
So far as the relationship with the princes is concerned, the new Constitu- 
tion places all relations of the princes with the Crown outside the purview 
of the Indian Cabinet of the future. Well, Sir, it has been said very often 
that the Crown guarantees to the princes freedom from aggression from 
without as well as safety from internal commotion. How is that freedom 
to be given to the princes? At the cost of the army and the administra- 
tion in British India for which we have to pay and pay ver\ heavily. If 
that is so, it is a curious proposition that, for the safety of the princes 
and for the sake of this paramountcy, we have to maintain an army and 
to lend them the Bupport of that army. But when we are going to look 
into this question of the purpose for which that army is going to be used, 
we are told that we have nothing further to do with it. I prominently 
bring to the notice of this House that there is a rule which exists among 
our Standing Orders which says that no question affecting the relations of 
the Governor General or any Local Government with any prince or chief 
in British India can be put in this House. And this was exemplified in 
a manner when certain unfortunate happenings were going on in the State 
of Nabha and no questions with regard to it were allowed to be put. 
Now, Sir, my position with regard to this question is that we are debarred 
from putting questions or discussing the relations of the Indian Govern- 
ment or the Crown with the States. 

[At this stage, Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukhan Chetty) 
resumed the Chair.] 

We are debarred from debating their internal affairs and, what is more 
important, is that they are going to have a very direct say in our own 
affairs. They are going to sit and assist in the making or unmaking of 
our laws. I iput it to you, at this time of the. dav, is it fair or proper for 
the Government of India to put forward a Bill in which we are going to 
create an offence for the people of India for doing anvthing to interfere 
with the administration of those States? 
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Now, Sir, with regard to this matter let me make the position of those 
who sit on this side of the House clear. We are actuated by no sense of 
hostility to the Indian princes. In fact, if we were actuated by such a 
feeling, we would not hav^ resented the attempt to create a gulf between 
Indian India and British India. We feel that they are but parts of our 
body politic, of one organic whole. If that is so, this debate should be 
Viewed from two points of view. One is the great compliment to the 
British administration, because we say that, unless they have this kind of 
administration in their States, we are not prepared to allow an offence 
to be created which would make any interference with that adminis- 
tration a pena'l offence. It is, I say, a great compliment to the British 
administration when we say that the same institutions should be repetted 
or multiplied in the Indian States. Secondly, I say that those, who are 
coming into the arena of the Federation, should not be so thin-skinned and 
they should be prepared to shoulder their public responsibilities, subjected 
to the due criticism of the press. The position with regard to this matter 
then is that we are quite prepared to concede that any vilification of the 
princes is entirely disagreeable to us. We do not in the least lend any 
support to any campaign which may be launched in British India for 
overawing by force or show of force or by the leading of j a thus into the 
territories of the Indian States, the government or administration of any 
Indian State. But it is a different proposition to be told that, though 
the Indian States have a different form of Government, we should have 
nothing to do and have no say in the matter of how that administration 
is being run. We have had dictatorships in the present world starting 
with the dictatorship of Mussolini; the dictatorship of Russia, the 
dictatorship of President Roosevelt, etc. But the important difference is 
that there is a rule of law prevailing in those countries. Under the rule 
of law, it von have a benevolent dictator, it is all to the good, and I wish 
we could appoint an Indian dictator in any of those Indian States who 
has adopted the rule of law as the basic foundation of his constitutional 
structure. Are we asking too much at this time of the day if we were 
to say that before you afford protection of your laws and before you make 
it a criminal offence to interfere with those administrations, you 
should at least insist on this that some constitutional guarantees should 
be vouchsafed to the people of those Indian States? That is our claim 
and that is our demand. We are pained at this measure, because we find 
that those administrations and those forms of Government, which you 
may be supporting, do not at times deserve the name. You may distin- 
guish between Governments; you may say, here is a Government 
established by law in which those for whom the Government is run have 
1 a certain share in the administration, that the responsibility for running 
that Government is partly with the princes and partly with ihe people. 
But an autocratic rule in which nobody is responsible, in which there is 
no freedom of person, no liberty of speech, no right of association, in 
which the right to property even is not guarantee^, how can we be asked 
to be a party to making a law that any interference or any discussion 
of that form of Government should become punishable in this country? 
The worst of this measure is that it makes no distinction whatever 
between these six hundred princes : it makes no distinction between thp 
owner of a few acres and the owner of a mighty principality, between the 
progressive prince who may have established . a legislative ©bsembly in bis 
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territory and who may be living only on his civil list, and those whp may 
be wielding the most autocratic power. 

The real difficulty in this measure is that whereas the previous Bill, 
which was certified, created an offence to be tried by Courts and a 
person could be deprived of his life or liberty only after conviction by 
proper regular Courts, in this measure we are going to have the substitu- 
tion of executive for judicial action. I submit, this is a very great 
departure from precedent and runs counter to the tendency of Indian 
legislation. I am quite conscious of the fact that at extraordinary times 
during the last twenty years the Indian Legislature did have recourse to 
certain measures for curbing the liberty of the press, and two such 
measures are even now on the Statute-book; but may I remind the House 
that those measures came into existence at abnormal times to meet 
certain emergencies, and their life was temporary; and who has ever 
pretended that this question of agitation against the (princes has assumed 
such gigantic proportions that you must look upon it as an emergency and 
a menace to society. The resort to extraordinary powers is, therefore, 
wholly unjustified. One must take it that if the Government of India 
were keen on protecting the princes for all time to come against such 
attacks, they would have embodied their proposals in the form of a Bill and 
brought it forward as a substantive measure creating an offence, not merely 
providing for executive action being taken. In fact, if one were to look 
at the question from the point of view of the Honourable the Political 
Secretary, who mentioned yesterday that there are no less than 400 news- 
papers in the States, one is left to guess what these four hundred journals 
are. From the best information that I have been able to gather, I find 
that some progressive States in the south of India — and the south of India 
may safely be congratulated on it — Cochin, Travancore and Mysore, and 
Baroda in the north — have between themselves no less than 300 papers 
or journals. I do not know why such journalism flourishes in the South 
Indian States — it does not seem to exist in Northern India; and if it did 
exist in Northern India, we would not have had the trouble of debating this 
measure; we need not now go into the reason why journalism prospers 
in the south. But, anyway, I put it like this: if there are 400 journals 
in these various States, then how have the princes protected themselves 
against these 400 journals? They must look at their homes first and 
protect themselves against these journals before thqy come to us and ask 
us to legislate 


Mr. N. M. Joshi: But they do not allow them to write politics. 

Mr. Jagan Nath Aggarwal: Then, of course, it is a different proposition. 
If the politics of the States are talked of only in British India, then these 
papers in the States exist more in name and more for discussing theoretical 
or theological propositions than for discussing current affairs of the day. 
Then this question of the existence of 400 journals should not mislead us. 
There are no journals worth the name in the Indian States, and the* reason 
why our journals are being castigated by this executive action is that they 
are the only journals which discuss the affairs of these Indian States. 

One or two provisions of this measure may call for just a passing notice. 
It has been claimed that the provisions relating to the gathering of armed 
men, otherwise known as jathas , who may indulge in incursions into the 
territory of Indian States is a matter not acceptable to any system of laws. 
In fact, such a situation might arise in any country; those who have read 
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history and are familiar with the Jameson Raid in South Africa and the 
trial of those offenders in England would agree that such a measure is all 
to the good. The need for that thing has arisen as was demonstrated by 
the promulgation of an Ordinance by His Excellency the Viceroy a couple 
of years back; and if a state of affairs like that arose, certainly action 
should be taken; but one looks in vain in these clauses for any safeguards 
that are necessary in a matter of this kind. In fact it is laid down “if 

any people are collecting and are, in the opinion of the District 

Magistrate or the Presidency Magistrate”. In that Ordinance we had the 
judgment of the Governor General and his Cabinet to rely upon before the 
collecting of these people could be stopped : but now we are giving it t# 
the District Magistrate; and wliat is worse, the words used are “interference 
in the affairs of a State”, not subverting any State or creating any trouble 
for the State If, for example, they were only discussing the alienation 
of land in that State or only going to have a deputation or demonstration 
to or before the Political Agent or the Resident or the Cabinet of the 
Indian prince, they would be immediately proceeded against, and there 
does not appear to be any provision for having these orders re-heard by 
any higher authority, which makes the matter still worse. Tn fact, it was 
pointed out by the Government Advocate of my Province that there was 
no provision even for service of the order. You could not penalise a man 
unless you have served the order on him; there does not appear to be any 
provision for serving the order on the man whose actions are sought to be 
restrained Similarly, it has been pointed out in a number of opinion* 
which have been received that the wtfrd “interference” is a word of too 
large an import and it goes beyond the object which the Honourable the 
Home Member had in view in introducing the Bill and the purpose for 
which this Bill is to be enacted 

My Honourable friend, Mr. James, took credit for the proposition that 
there is an intense feeling of loyalty in the States and that feeling of 
affection for the ruler is a great asset for all Governments and that w r e 
should not lightly meddle with that feeling. That that feeling of loyalty 
and affection is sacred, I agree, but whether that feeling has not been 
dissipated by the misrule or the actions of the princes is a different matter. 
But I can safely say that when Mr. James wanted to protect that feel- 
ing, he should also bear in mind that that feeling is one of those sentiments 
which may disappear in course of time; and, if we can protect that feel- 
ing, it can only be protected by making the princes appear as the pro- 
tectors and the benefactors of their people as they originally were. Tf, 
in course of time, the placid contentment of the people of this country 
has been disturbed by reforms, it is a very big proposition to lay 
down that the people .across the border would remain entirely unmoved by 
what is happening in this country. It is much too great a proposition 
to be accepted by anybody, — that we should go on here at break-neck 
speed, if you like, and you should leave the princes and their people 
entirely untouched by what is going on in British 1 India. In fact, the 
very proposition which my friend, the Political Secretary, mentioned tho 
other day disproves this «i»->eriion. Tt was claimed by him. Sir, that under 
the impact of forces in British India any number of States were putting 
their house in order and that reforms were going on all round. If that 
is 4 so, is it not time, I ask, to wait and see the result of such impact, and 
sh6uld we not in this time of transition proceed cautiously, and if you 
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are to allow them time to develop along the same lines; then’ creating this 
an offence for the press would be creating a very anomalous situation 
indeed. Let me visualise the position, Sir. What is it that the press 
can be hauled up for saying or doing ? A newspaper press, if it discusses, 
shall we say, the constitution of a Cabinet or the appointment of a minister 
in an Indian State, that is likely to be construed as interference with 
the Government, it would be obnoxious. Suppose a measure is brought 
forward, and it is a measure which is not very much liked by the public; 
and if it is criticised in the press, then you will say: “Oh, here is a 
criticism of the measure in a newspaper press and it is unjustified’ and 
the result will be, the security will be forfeited. Let us go further. Let 
us say, for instance, there is a communal tension or an agitation in the 
State or any dispute between jagirdara and the ryots. Suppose a news- 
paper in British India takes one side and makes comments. Immediately 
the Cabinet of the State may not like the side for which the British 
Indian press takes up cudgels, and there will be trouble for this press. 
In other words, then the position comes to this, a British Indian press 
would be simply deprived of the power of discussing any question touching 
the affair^ of any prince or chief, in India. If that is so, it appears to me' 
that it would be a very dangerous proposition indeed. In fact, the Govern- 
ment of India have realised themselves the need for improving the lot 
of the people of the Indian States, and their warnings to the princes have 
not been few and far between. I find, Sir, Lord Chelmsford, a short 
time ago, gave the following advice at Bharatpur. This is at page 216 
of this book, called “Indian Princes under British Protection” by Chudgar: 

“If the wheels of administration aic to run smoothly, the stirring times in which 
we live, and particularly the events of the past few months, have emphasised the 
danger that attends the exercise of autocratic rule without proper regard to the 
imprests of the people. In the vast majority of the countries of the world the 
realisation cf this danger has led to the substitution of government by the people for 
the uncontrolled authority of an individual so\eieign.’* 

— Well, Sir, if a newspaper were to write like this, il may immediately 
be proceeded against on the ground that it is interfering with flic Govern- 
ment — 

“The iulers of the Indian States, in virtue of their protection by British Govern- 
ment, enjoy an unusual degree of personal control over the welfare of their subjects, 
and the responsibility that lies upon them is correspondingly great/* 

— But, I would submit, it would be correspondingly great on the Indian 
Government also which guarantee both freedom from external aggression 
and internal commotion — 

*'Tn India itself the British Government has decided to grant a substantial measure 
of power to the people in the administration of their own affairs. Autocratic rule 
anywhere in future will be an exception and an anomaly.** 

Well, Sir, if these pregnant words were uttered by the head of the 
Government of India to the Indian princes in their own homes, I should 
like to know why it is that the Indian Government have felt themselves 
compelled to put forward this measure for which there does not appear to 
be any great demand from the princes themselves? 

Sir, there have been a number of demands by princes, all kinds of 
demands from princes. Have the Government of India ever given way 
to other demands which the princes have made? I know of one such, 
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and I hope, Sir, you will pardon me for referring to it at this late hour 
of the day. In the proceedings of the meeting of the Chamber of Princes 
for 1980, at page 128, I find His Highness the Maharaja of Bikaner said 
as follows: 

“British India is more vocal than ourselves. The Provinces have been vociferously 
clamouring for greater provincial autonomy, more freedom from interference by the 
Central Government and less restrictions upon their own authority. They ask for a 
gift of new rights. The States ask for a restoration of their original . status what 
actually belonged to them. If the British Indian Legislatures and Provincial Govern- 
merits are to be invested with greater autonomy, so as to minimise intervention with 
their administration from the powers that be, the States have a greater justification 
for claiming for a restoration of their own internal original autonomy 60 as sufficiently 
to safeguard it from encroachments in the near or distant future. Such a happy 
consummation will bring in its train substantial political and other advantages of the 
highest mutual importance which are obvious. Moreover — what, comparatively speak- 
ing, is of no small consideration — it will conduce to the peace of mind of all concerned 
and to the increased efficiency of our respective work in the task of administration 
untrammelled by unnecessary interruptions and worries and anxieties, so far as the 
relations of the Crown and the States are concerned/* 

I say, Sir, that if it was not possible for the Government of India to 
accept that demand, it should be equally impossible for the Government 
of India to create for us an offence arising out of discussion of the affairs 
of the States. And, after all, we have removed the only safety valve in 
the case of the States that existed before. The people had the right 
by force or by revolution to dethrone a ruler. You are now guaranteeing 
them security of position. If you are giving them all those things, can 
you not insist upon an elementary Constitution being given to the people 
before you give them all these privileges ? If the States grant a certain 
standard of constitutional- Government and constitutional rights for their 
people, I for one would be happy to give them all the protection, but, 
as things stand at present, I do not see any justification for a measure 
of this character. The moment you have Federation, you are going to 
protect all its units. If that is the case, then you better leave the whole 
thing to the Federation. If you are going to make it a bait for the 
princes to come in, then I can assure you that no prince would care to 
ccept the bait and come in. At present all I can find is that all these 
three unnecessary offences are going to be created for us, and power to 
the executive is going to be given which may be used to the utter ruin 
of the press and which may place extraordinary powers in the hands of 
the Executive Government of this country. And be it said to their credit, 
they are not fond of it. It was a pleasure to find from the opinions 
received, mostly from Collectors and District Magistrates, that they do 
not want any of these powers. This power of ruthlessly proceeding against 
the keeper of a press is a power which even the District Magistrates say 
they do not want. If that is so, then, I say, we are the only people 
directly concerned with this matter at the present moment, and it is singu- 
larly inopportune to bring forward a measure of this description at this 
time in the form that it has been brought in. 

Several Honourable Members: Sir, the question may now be put. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The question 
is that the question be now put. 
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The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: Sir, we have had an interesting and 
comprehensive discussion on this motion and I think it has helped us to 
clear our ideas and our attitude towards the general principles that underlie 
the measure which the Government have placed before the House. In the 
very ,f air-minded speech which we heard tins morning from the Honourable 
the Leader ofi-the Independent Party, I was particularly glad ✓ to observe 
the assurance he gave that Honourable Members on the other aide were not 
hostile to the administration of the Indian States, that they <w*re not an- 
xious to weaken them, and that they desired their prosperity arid advance- 
ment. I think even there is a .feeling of some pride in what is known 
commonly as “Indian India”, and l 1 bolieve that that represents the 
general attitude of the House in taking up this question. 1 admit it is * not 
quite the impression that I derived while I listened to the speelch of my 
Honourable friend, Sir Hari Singh Gour. I seemed to detect there a 
somewhat different under-current of thought: but just as he detected immy 
initial apeech .an under-current of thought which was not there, , I , trust 
that, perhaps, my suspicions also may not be justified 1 by his speech, and 
that in fact he did* not wish to abolish the Indian States, to sweep away 
their present form of administration, i and to replace them by some copies 
of a British Indian Province. (Hear, hoar.) As I thaye mentioned, the 
reference which my (Honour abla 'friend, Sir Hari Singh Gour, made to my 
speech and the under-current that he there detected, 1 1 may as well deal 
with that at once. He suggested that in bringing forward these proposals, 
we had in mind the necessity of offering some bait to the Indian States 
in order to induce them to enter into the Federation. No such idea ever 
crossed my mind. In the reference which I made to the Federation, 1 
had no idea at all of offering any inducement to the States to enter the 
Federation. . i was thinking of conditions when the Federation is in opera- 
tion: ’and it seemed to me that no Federation would operate successfully 
unless the various units were working harmoniously and were not in a state 
of constant suspicion and hostility amongst themselves. 

Well, Sir, I thihk thiatj I .have found during the debate a general 
recognition that some action is called for. It is a m atter of common 
knowledge that unconstitutional activities have been pursued in British 
India in recent years against the Indian States, and after listening to what 
my Honourable friend, the Political Secretary, in an extremely able speech 
said on Monday, I do not think anyone can doubt that? the liberty of the 
Press has in many cases been abused. If, then, it is true .that some action 
is called for, if it is .true that there hove been these undesirable activities, 
then those critics, who desire that nothing should be done, are driven back 
to the position that we* 'have in fact already the power to suppress them 
and that wp are consequently inviting the House to give us powers which it 
is quite unnecessary for us to possess. I do not think that, that line of 
argument wilb really stand any close examination. If . a body of men 
entered into a conspiracy in British India to subvert the administration of 
an Indian 1 State, what powers have we got to prevent it? I» do not 'think 
any Honourable Member attempted to point out any powers which we 
“ a Ya the present moment in our Penal Codes. And would it.. be a 
reasonable position to assume towards a State to say, if , a dangerous 
conspiracy is ehtertd into in> British India,— “we are very sorry; we 
sympathise jvith you, put we are powerless, we cannot control our own 
subjects, we can do nothing for you. We must allow our territory to be 
used as a base of hostile operations against you.”? Is that a reasonable 
position for British India to take up as against the States ? t 
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Then, again, with regard to the organization of id thk»r if "hag been 
suggested that we have already in section 144 of the Criminal Procedure 
Code' all the power that we require in order to prevent the assembling and 
marching of these bodies of men from British India into the* Indian States, 
and my Honourable friend, Mr. Yamin Khan, developed at considerable 
le*ngth a legal argument somewhat on the same lines. I have* I hope, a 
proper respect for the legal abilities of my Honourable friend, but he will 
perhaps not quarrel with me, if I say, I have an equal and perhaps greater 
respect for the legal abilities of our official legal advisers and of my Honour- 
able colleague, the Law Member, and the fact remains that, when a few 
years ago, a very difficult and dangerous situation developed in British 
India and jathas were formed and wer G marching into an Indian State, we 
were quite definitely advised that our present Indian law was not sufficient 
to prevent those activities. And this was not only an opinion, a mere 
paper opinion, but so serious was the situation that the Government of 
India came to the conclusion that they must have the powers which the 
existing law did not give them and, in order to get those powers, they 
asked the Governor General to issue a special Ordinance, which he did. 
That, Sir, T think, ought to dispose of the point thkt we have already 
sufficient powers to doil with the assembling of jatha » . 

And th^n, finally, about the Press provisions We are told that the 
existing Aet — the Princes Protection Act, passed in 1922 — is sufficient, and 
that it gives us ample powers if properly used. Well, Sir, if those powers 
are . sufficient, whv have they not in practice been effective 9 No. one can 
have listened to the debate in this House without realizing that im fast 
those powers have not been effective, — that an undesirable Press propa- 
ganda, malicious and dishonest, has been carried on steadily against manv 
States If the powers were there, why have we not used them ° It is not 
that conditions have improved since 1922 Thev have got worse Tt is 
not that the States are not interested They are keenly interested The 
fact of the matter is that the procedure is practically useless, and that is 
why it is not used And why is the procedure useless 9 Because, in order 
to put that Act into operation, it is necessary to give the widest publicity 
to the charges, very often most scurrilous charges, that are made, to 
advertise them, and while the case is going on, there is nothing to nrevent 
the newspaper repeating those charges day after day Tn the second place, 
the procedure is terribly slow. If a defendant is anxious to use all tbe 
resources of the law for delaying a case, it is unfortunately very often 
possible for him to protract it to a most unreasonable length, and my 
Honourable friend, the Political Secretary, +old us on Monday that the la^fc 
case which had been instituted under this Princes Protection Act had 
occupied, from start to finish, I think, something like four years Well. 
Sir, that is not an encouraging prospect for any prince who wants to protect 
his honour or the credit of his administration. In the third place when 
all this elaborate and dilatory procedure has been gone through, there is 
no assurance that the person reallv responsible will be punished, for it is 
Mwavs possible for the man who is really organising and i inspiring these 
attacks to put up before tbe public and before the Court a dummy editor 
who will bear such punishment as may, after four years* be inflicted. Can 
we be surprised under these conditions that the number of cases under 
this Act has been so small 9 You have heavy expenditure, intolerable 
delaty, the widest publicity to the, charges and inadequate punishment at 
the end So long as that is the only remedy available to the States, is 
it surprising that some of them take the line of *least resistance and sub- 
mit themselves to the degrading process of blackmail? We are told, 
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Sir, that the measure we propose will be # wanton interference with that 
vigilant watch-dog of the interests of the State subjects, the British In- 
dian Press. Now, Sir, is the British Indian Press, in fact that vigilant 
watch-dog of those interests? Is it really the fact, as is claimed, that 
the only means by which grievances in the States are brought to light 
and remedied is through their publication in the British Indian Press? I 
think that claim is very much overstated. The reputable Press and their 
readers are not primarily interested in the internal affairs of the States. 
They have, as certain Honourable Members have pointed out, their own 
interests, and absorbing interests, in British India. On the other hand, 
the disreputable members of the British Indian Press, we have heard, 
can always be silenced at a price. Too often the interest that is taken 
is either personal or communal, and it is not based on a real regard for 
the welfare of the State subjects. But I quite admit the justice of the 
argument when we are asked whether it is not right that abuses which 
take place in the States should be ventilated? I do not deny it for a 
moment. We have no objection to honest ventilation of abuses with a 
view to obtaining their alteration by lawful means. I think there has been 
a certain amount of misconception as to the object we are aiming at in 
regard to these Press provisions. We do not want to let down a vurdah 
in front of the States or to shut out all the influences of public opinion. 
We do not want, as I said before, to stereotype misgovornment or to stop 
the natural processes of change and evolution. We claim that, in fact, 
our Bill does not prevent a reasonable statement of public opinion which 
is, in effect, not an unhealthy symptom. 

I listened with some interest, to my Honourable friend, Mr. Jagan 
Nath Aggarwal. He drew a most terrifying picture of the 
state in which the British Indian Press would find itself if 
these provisions were passed, and so heated was his imagination that, 
unless I do him an injustice, he was quoting not the words of the clause 
that relates to the Press, but the words of the clauses relating to the 
Assembly of jathas. He suggested that we were going to prevent the 
Press from publishing anything that might interfere with the administra- 
tion of the State. Those words do not occur at all in the Bill. What 
we are trying to stop is anything that will bring the administration of a 
State into hatred or contempt and will cause disaffection. Those are the 
words, in fact, that are very familiar to my Honourable friend in section 
124A of the Indian Penal Code, and I would like to ask him whether, in 
fact, the British Indian Press are entirelv precluded from uttering anv 
criticisms of the British Indian administration. If my Honourable friend 
is of opinion that this country lies bound and gagged, unable to utter 
a word in deprecation of any act of the Government, I do not think he 
can be such, an extensive student of the Indian Press as I am. Personally, 
I find that it is very seldom that any measure of Government is not criti- 
cised widely, elaborately and sometimes very heatedly. But, we do not 
hoi# that that criticism brings the Press within the provisions of the law, 
and I do not think that my Honourable friend need be so nervous that 
any different policy could he pursued in regard to criticisms about the 
administration of Indian States. I would also remind him, though I have 
no doubt he is well aware of the fact, that in the Indian Press Act which 
our proposals seek to amend, there are two definite explanations which 
ape intended to safeguard reasonable and legitimate comment. 
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One other point perhaps I might mention because there seeins to be 
some misunderstanding. It has been suggested that when an order demand- 
ing security or forfeiting security has been passed, there will be no kind 
of appeal to any Court. Well, Sir, we are merely amending the existing 
Indian Press Act, and that Act, as Honourable Members are aware, con- 
tains a provision for an appeal to the High Court against an order of for- 
feiture. Therefore, there will be exactly the same appeal in the case of 
forfeiture ordered on account of an attack on an Indian State. Our position 
has been throughout that We do not wish to penalise constitutional activi- 
ties. A complaint has been made that Government and their critics have 
different ideas as to what constitutes constitutional activity. In some cases 
that may be So. We have heard from my Honourable friend, Raja Bahadur 
Krishnamachariar, that some of the opponents of the Bill claim openly 
the right of rebellion against the States. 

fiaja Bahadur Ck Krishnamachariar: I did not say that, but it is the 
States people who say it. 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: Yes. The States people. Well, Sir, 
that is not the kind of activity that we propose to allow or that we should 
describe by the term constitutional. An Honourable Member, speaking on 
Monday last, if I understood him aright, suggested that if a Government 
had been established by force and fraud, it would be legitimate that it should 
be overthrown by the same methods. That, again, we should certainly not 
regard as a constitutional activity. But if these extreme methods are not 
to be resorted to, how are abuses to be remedied ? The argument has been 
put forward very prominently that the Governments of the States are 
protected by the Paramount Power against revolt by the peoyde and that, 
therefore, the Paramount Power has a special responsibility to see that a 
reasonable standard of good government is maintained in the Indian States. 
That is a point that has been made in manv of these telegrams which 
Honourable Members have been receiving during the course of this debate 
and I see that one says “Remind the Paramount Power of the obligations 
towards the States people to ensure good government “. My answer to 
that would be a reference to what mv Honourable friend, the Political 
Scretary, said on Monday. He made it clear to the House that that re- 
sponsibility of the Paramount Power was fully recognised, and that when 
occasion arose, it was exercised; and, to my own knowledge, that is so. 
But let us not toy with ideas of rebellion and revolution, whether in British 
India or in the States. 

My Honourable friend, Mr. James, in a very interesting speech made a 
suggestion that if we protect the administrations of the Indian States on 
the lines proposed in this Bill, we should also expect a reasonable degree of 
reciprocity from them. I think it is fair to say that we already receive in a 
very full degree the reciprocity required. (Hear, hear.) My Honourable 
friend, the Raja Bahadur, gave from his own personal experience an example 
to the House the other day how when the British Indian Government 
required the assistance of the great State of Hyderabad, it was given 
instantly and ungrudgingly, and I think that that is typical of the attitude 
of the Indian States. With regard to the particular point which Mr. James 
brought to notice, namely, control over arm.s which might get into the 
hands of terrorists, we did in fact, take up this matter as long ago as 
July 1932, for it is a point of very great importance and we have been in 
correspondence with the States with a view to ensuring that, as far as 
possible, a close watch is kept over revolvers and pistols which are the 
weapons that are really dangerous in this connection. We do not believe 
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that smuggling of arms in Indian States is carried on on an organised Beale, 
but it is possible that a certain amount of sporadic smuggling does take 
place, and we are at present in communication with the Indian States to 
see whether anything could be done further to tighten up their administra- 
tion and prevent thefefe unauthorised weapons falling into the hand* of 
terrorists. 

In conclusion, Sir, I would claim that this debate has shown that there 
is a very strong case for a measure on the lines proposed by the Government. 
This Bill has not been put forward without full consideration of the facts 
and a conviction that, with the existing powers, we are unable to deal 
satisfactorily wnth the situation. T hope that the TIouse will confirm our 
judgment and agree to this motion for a Select Committee where the de- 
tailed criticisms on some of the provisions of the Bill can be more closely 
examined. I am sure that the House will not agree to the continuance of 
conditions that are in the interests, neither of the Indian States, nor of 
British India, nor of the future development of India as a whole. 
(Applause.) 

Sir Abdur Rahim: May T ask the Honourable Member one question 
whether he will he satisfied if provisions regarding the prevention of con- 
spiracies for subverting the Indian States administration and also to prevent 
organisation of jatlias remain iri the Bill and the rest of the provisions are 
deleted ? Will he be satisfied with that ? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: No, Sir. The provisions relating to the 
Press are an essential part of the Bill. 

Mr. K. P. Thampan (WcRt Coast and Nilgris: Non-Muhammadan Rural). 
Sir, I wish to move bv w r ay of an amendment to the motion before the 
House, that for the name of Sardar Sant Singh in the personnel of the 
Select Committee, the name of Mr. lagan Nath Aggarw r al be substituted. 

Mr B. Sitaramaraju (Gan jam cum Vizagapatam • Non-Muhammadan 
Rural): Sir, T wish to withdraw my name from the Select Committee and, 
in my place, T suggest the name of Rao Bahadur B. L. Patil. 

Mr. C. S. Ranga Iyer (Rohilkund and Kumaon Divisions: Non-Muham- 
madan Rural): Before the motion for reference to the Select Committee is 
put, T wish to know whether the Select Committee is not the proper place 
w T hero questions can be raised for weeding out the chaff and selecting the 
grain, and vice versa. 

Mr. President {The Honourable Sir Shanmnkham'Ohetty): The question 
is: 

‘ That the n.unes of Sardar Sant Singh and Mr* B Sitaramaraju he deleted from 
the list of names of members to the Select Committee and the names of Rao Bahadur 
P. L Pa'd and Mr Ja^an Nath Aggarwal he substituted. M 

The motion wns adopted. 

Mir. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Ohettv): The question 
is: 

"That the Bill to protect thd Administrations of States in India which are under 
the snreraintv of H's Majesty fiom activities which trtid to subvert, or to pxcite 
dv> reflection towards, or to intarfeie with such Administrations, he referred to a Sehe**^ 
Committee, consisting of Sir Abdur Rahim, Rao Bahadur B. L, Patil, Sirdar Sohan 
Singh Mr K. C. Ncogv, Mr Jagan Nath Aggarwal, Sardar G. N. Mujumdar, Mr. 
N N. Anklesaria, Mr f! S Ranga Iyer, Mr. F. E .Tames Captain Sher Muhammad 
Khan Oakhar, Mr. N. Mr; Dhmasia, Rai Bahadur S. C. Makherjee, Bi J. Gf&ncy 
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and tile Mover, and that the number o£ members whose presence shall be necessary to 
constitute a meeting of the committee shall be five.’' * 

The Assembly divided; 


AYES— 68. 


Abdul Aziz, Khan Bahadur Mian. 
Ahmad Nawaz Khan, Major Nawab. 
Allah Baksh Khan Tiwana, Khan 
Bahadur Malik. 

Anklesaria, Mr. N. N. 
Anwar-ul-Azim, Mr. Muhammad. 
Bajpai, Mr. G. S. 

Bhore, The Honourable Sir Joseph. 
Brij Kishore, Rai Bahadur Lala. 
Chatarji, Mr. J. M. 

Clayton, Mr. H. B. 

Clow, Mr. A. G. 

Cox, Mr. A. R. 

Dalai, Dr. R. D. 

Darwin. Mr. J. H. 

DeSouza, Dr. F. X. 

Dillon, Mr. W. 

Dudhoria, Mr. Nabakumar Sing. 
Dumasia, Mr. N. M. 

Ghuznavi, Mr. A. H. 

Gidney, Lieut. -Colonel Sir Henry. 
Glancy, Mr. B. J. 

Graham, Sir Lancelot. 

Grantham, Mr. S. G. 

Haig, The Honourable Sir Harry. 
Hezlett, Mr. J. 

Hockenhull, Mr. F. W. 

Hudson, Sir Leslie. 

Ibrahim Ali Khan, Lieut. Nawab 
Muhammad. 

Irwin, Mr. C. J. 

Ishwarsingji, Nawab Naharsingji. 
Ismail Ali Khan, Kunwar Hajee. 
Ismail Khan, Haji Chaudhury 
Muhammad. 

James, Mr. F. E. 

Jawahar Singh, Sardar Bahadur 
Sardar Sir. 

Krishnamachariar, Raja Bahadur G. 


Lai Chand, Hony. Captain Rao 
Bahadur Chaudhri. 

Mackenzie, Mr. R. T. H. 

Millar, Mr. El. S. 

Mitter, The Honourable Sir Brojendra. 
Morgan, Mr. G. 

Muazzam Sahib Bahadur, Mr. 

Muhammad. 

Mukharji, Mr. D. N. 

Mukherjee, Rai Bahadur S. 0. 

Nihal Singh, Sardar. 

Noyce, The Honourable Sir Frank. 
Pandit, Rao Bahadur S. R. 

Puri, Mr. Goswami M. R. 

Rafiuddin Ahmad, Khan Bahadur 
Maulvi. 

Raghubir Singh, Rai BahadtVr 
Kunwar. 

Raisman, Mr. A. 

Rajah, Rao Bahadur M. C. 
Ramakrishna, Mr. V. 

Ranga Iyer, Mr. C. S. 

Rastogi, Mr. Badri Lai. 

Rau, Mr. P. B. 

Sarma, Mr. R. S. 

Schuster, The Honourable Sir George. 
Scott, Mr. J. Ramsay. 

Sher Muhammad Khan Gakfiar, 
Captain. 

Si ugh, Mr. Pradyumna Prashad. 
Sloan, Mr. T. 

Studd, Mr. E. 

Suhrawardy, Sir Abdulla-al-M&mun 
Talib Mehdi Khan, Nawab Major 
Malik. 

Taylor, Mr. J. B. 

Tottenham, Mr. G. R. F. 
Wajihuddin, Khan Bahadur Haji. 
Yamin Khan, Mr. Muhammad. 


Abdul Matin Chaudhury, Mr. 
Abdur Rahim, Sir. 

Aggarwal, Mr. Jagan Nath. 
Azhar Ali, Mr. Muhammad. 
Bhuput Sing, Mr. 

Das, Mr. A. 

Das, Mr. B. 

Dutt, Mr. Amar Nath. 

Gour, Sir Hari Singh. 

Hoon, Mr. A. 

Jadhav, Mr. B. Y. 

Jog, Mr. S. G. 

Joshi, Mr. N. M. 

Lahiri Chaudhury, Mr. D. K. 
Lalchand Navalrai, Mr. 


NOES— 30. 


Liladhar Chaudhury, Seth. 
Mahapatra, Mr. Sitakanta. 

Mitra, Mr. S. C. 

Neogy, Mr. K. 0. 

Pandya, Mr. Vidya Sagar. 

Parma Nand, Bhai. 

Patil, Kao Bahadur B. L. 

Reddi, Mr. P. G. 

Reddi, Mr. T. N. Ramakrisjhna. 
Roy, Kumar Gopika Romon. 

Shafee Daoodi^ Maulvi Muhammad. 
Singh, Mr. Gaya Prasad. 
Sitaramaraju, Mr. B. 

Thampan, Mr. K. P. 

Uppi Saheb Bahadur, Mr. 


The motion was adopted. 

The Assembly then adjourned till Eleven of the Clock on Thursday, 
the 8th February, 1934. 




LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 

Thursday . 8th February , 1934 . 


The Assembly met in the Assembly Chamber of the Council House at 
Eleven of the Clock, Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham 
Chetty) in the Chair. 


Bai Bahadur Lala Brij Kishore (Lucknow Division: Non-Muhammadan 
Eural) : May I request the Honourable the President that Bills which have 
been pending for years for introduction may be taken up first? 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): Order, order. 


MEMBERS SWORN. 

Mr. Gordon Sidney Hardy, C.I.E., M.L.A. (Government of India: 
Nominated Official); and 

Mr. Chandulal Madhavlal Trivedi, O.B.E., M.L.A. (Government of 
India: Nominated Official). 


MESSAGE FROM H. E. THE VICEROY AND GOVERNOR GENERAL. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): I have 
received a Communication from His Excellency the Viceroy and Governor 
General : 

(The Message was received b^ the Assembly standing.) 

“In exercise of the powers conferred by rule 2 of the Indian Legislative Rules, 
I, Freeman, Earl of Willmgdon, hereby appoint the Honourable Sir 
Joseph Bhore to perform the functions assigned to the Finance Membor 
under rule 46 of the said rules on the occasion of the general discuss.on 
appointed for Monday, the 19th February, 1934, on the statement of the 
estimated annual expenditure and revenue of the Governor General in 
Council in respect of Railways. 


Wilungdon, 

Viceroy and Governor General 


THE INDIAN “KHADDAR” (NAME PROTECTION) BILL. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh (Muzaffarpur cum Champaran : Non-Muham- 
madan): Sir, I beg to move: 

“That the Bill to provide for the protection of the names “Khaddar” and “Khadi” 
used as trade descriptions of cloth spun and woven by hand in India, as reported by 
the Select Committee, be taken into consideration/’ 

( 655 ) a 
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[Mr. G;*yn Prasad Singh.] 

This is a very innocuous little measure, and I hope there will be no 
dissentient voice raised against it. The Bill in fact represents an agree- 
ment between the Government and the Non-Oflicial Members over it. 
The Bill was introduced by me on the 18th February, 1982; it was circulated 
for opinion on the 1st March, 1988; it was referred to Select Committee 
on the 5th September, 1933, and the report of the Select Committee was 
presented on the 29th November, 1933. 

My Bill is designed to protect the names “Khaddar” and “Khadi** as 
trade descriptions for handwoven and handspun cloth, as distinguished from 
cloth manufactured in mills, whether in India or abroad. In recent years, 
there has been a tendency to manufacture cloth in mills and to designate 
such cloth as “Khaddar” or “Khadi”. This has been a source of constant 
confusion to the buyers and such spurious “Khaddar” woven in mills has 
been palmed off on unsuspecting customers as genuine stuff. I wanted, 
therefore, by this Bill to make that an offence under the Merchandise Marks 
Act. Opinions have been received, and most of the opinions, specially non- 
official opinions, are in favour of my Bill. The Government of Madras and 
the Government of the Central Provinces have supported my Bill. The 
Government of the Punjab are indifferent, while other Local Governments, 
obviously out of political considerations — as the word “Khaddar” is associat- 
ed with the political movement inaugurated by the Indian National Con- 
gress — have opposed my Bill. I do not think any element of politics should 
enter into the consideration of this purely economic measure. I regret that 
my Honourable friend, Mr. Mody, is absent in the House today. On the 
last occasion he stated that “Khaddar” and “Khadi” had been manu- 
factured bv the Bombay Millowners* Association for a long number of years, 
and that he was opposed to the words “Khaddar” and “Khadi* 1 as trade 
descriptions for cloth spun and woven exclusively by hand in India. In this 
connection I should like to refer the House to the Report of the Millowners* 
Association, Bombay, for the year 1932. From a perusal of the table No. 
15 at page 482 of this Report, it will appear that “Khadi**, “Doongree** 
or “Khaddar” has been manufactured only since the year 1924-25: all the 
columns for the years preceding 1924-25 are blank. Therefore, the con- 
tention of m } friend, Mr. Mody, that “Khaddar** and “Khadi” had been 
turned out by their mills for a* long number of years seems to be unfounded. 
However, I am not going to enter into that controversy on the present 
occasion. 

There is one point to which I have some objection in the Bill, as it has 
been reported by the Select Committee. The Select Committee has ex- 
cluded silk or woollen materials from the trade description of ** Khaddar** 
or “Khadi**. The name “Khaddar” or “Khadi** has been defined accord- 
ing to the local usage to mean any sort of cloth spun and woven by hand 
in India, whether that stuff is cotton, or silk or woollen. But the Select 
Committee has confined the name only to cotton cloth. This, I submit, 
is an unduly restrictive definition. 

Another provision which has been introduced by the Select Committee 
is that the provisions of this Bill .would be enforced at the discretion of 
the Local Governments concerned, in their respective areas. This, Sir, is 
a provision which detracts very greatly from the utility of the Bill, but I 
must take such little mercies from the Government as they are willing to 
give to us. Constituted as the House is, I could not press for all that I 
wanted to press in the Select Committee, and, therefore, I have agreed, 
though reluctantly, to this provision. In this connection I received a letter 
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from Mr. G. Rajagopalachari in which it is stated that Mr. C. Rajagopala- 
ehari “was much pained to see the attitude of Mr. Mody and of the Bombay 
Millowners’ Association in regard to this Bill”. In another communica- 
tion, Mr. Rajagopalachari says : 

r Tne Bill should not be left to the sweet will and pleasure of the local executive 
authority to apply or not to apply the law. Such power will lead to a great difference 
in law between province and province in a matter of commerce. It would complicate 
the situation and render the law practically of no effect, and encourage fraud. 
Commercial laws should be universal and of uniform application. Indeed the trend 
is tow aids mi ei i alionalisation. The idea of an all-India trade like of die revived hand, 
spinning industry being governed by a law that has effect in one province and not in 
another is absurd. The opposition is only in the interest of mills, and millowners. 
There is no question of law and order or Local Government's prestige involved. The 
power ought to have been given to the Local Legislative Councils at least". 

But, Sir, as I stated, T have to take things as they are. I believe, 
Sir, with the introduction of provincial autonomy, if not earlier, this Bill 
will be utilised by the Local Governments concerned, when more and more 
power devolves into the hands of Indian Ministers. Suffice it for me in 
this connection to read out a short paragraph from the Report of the Select 
Committee. It is stated here: * 

“The majority of the Committee express the earnest hope that these Local Govern- 
ments \Giieh have expressed no disapproval of the Bill, will take early steps to applf 
the Act when passed to the areas under their jurisdiction, and that other Local Govern- 
ments will avail themselves of its provisions should any necessity for its extension 
become appaicnt”. 

I am of opinion that this Bill, as it has emerged from the Select Com- 
mittee, is & non-contentious measure and that it should be passed. Sir, I 
move. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukliam Chetty): Motion 
moved: 

“That the Bill to provide for the protection of the names “Khaddar" and “Khadi" 
used trade descriptions of cloth spun and woven by hand in India, as reported by 
tile Select Committee, be taken into consideration." 

I 

Mr. B. V. Jadhav (Bombay Central Division: Non-Muhammadan 
Rural): Sir, I heartily support the motion moved by my friend, Mr. Gaya 
Prasad Singh. It is a very good measure and 1 am very glad to see that 
the Select Committee have done their work very well and the Bill has now 
emerged from it in an unobjectionable form. It will be of considerable use 
to the country. Mr. Mody, the President of the Millowners' Association, 
is absent today, but T think the gist of his last speech? was that, although 
“Khaddar” was manufactured by the Bombay mills for some years past, 
still he had no objection to this legislation being passed, because the Mill- 
owners’ Association were standing on their own legs, and that they did not 
wish to foist their articles under false names. Therefore, Sir, I do not 
think that the criticism of my friend Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh was quite 
justified in regard to my friend, Mr. Mody. In this Bill, Sir, “Khaddar” 
is confined only to cloth woven from handspun yarn, from cotton; silk and 
woollen articles are not included in it. T do not think I need thke any 
objection to this. Generally, in popular parlance, “Khadi” is a word which 
is used for cotton articles, and, therefore, no great harm has been done in 
denying the use of the word “Khaddar” to silk and woollen goods. I am 
quite sure that the pressure of local opinion Will be such that all the Local 
Governments will make this Act applicable to their provinces and that they 
will not wait till provincial autonomy comes to the provinces. I, therefore, 
•support this measure. 

a a 
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Mr. B. Das (Orissa Division: Non-Muhammadan): Sir, I congratulate* 
my friend from Muzaffarpur for having succeeded in persuading the Select 
Committee to adopt a Bill which will soon be placed on the Statute-book. 
Whether it will bo of any material use to the “Khadi” producing world 
or to the “Khadi” consuming public, T have my own doubts. Sir, I very 
much miss the representative of the Bombay Millowners* Association, Mr. 
Mody. If newspaper report be correct, he is going now to explore fresh 
fields and pastures new. It is reported that Mr. Mody, after having sold 
India in the interest of the Bombay City to certain gentlemen from Lan- 
cashire, is now intending to ]oin the Tatas and look after 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetcy): The Hon- 
ourable Member should wait for that criticism till Mr. Mody comes back. 
He will get plentv of opportunities. 

Mr. B. Das: The millowners are wellknown poachers. When we gave 
cotton textile protection in 1929, they were forbidden not to encroach 
upon the special preserves of the handloom industry. They did that so 
well that the handloom industry today cannot produce Barries , and the 
millowners all over India make a special feature of fine Barries which they 
were specially prohibited from manufacturing 

Raja Bahadur O. Krishnamachariar (Tanjore cum Trichinopoly : Non- 

Muhammadan Rural): By whom? 

Mr. B. Das: By the House, by the Government, by the Tariff Bill, 
and by the Report of the Tariff Board of 1929. 

Then, the millowners, through their representatives, announced that 
my friend, Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh, was encroaching upon them. My 
friend, Mr. Mody, himself being one of the greatest 

Mr. B. V. Jadhav: Let him be present. 

Mr. B. Das: My speech is going to be read by every millowncr. 

An Honourable Member: No, no, they will not read it 

Mr. B. Das: Today, I charge them as poachers, as my friend, Mr. 
Gaya Prasad Singh, has pointed out, because these millowners never 
manufactured “Khadi” until the year 1924, — 1 did say that on the last 
occasion when [ spoke before this Bill was referred to the Select Commit- 
tee. They want to appropriate the hallmark “Khadi” and they want to 
sell spurious “Khadi” manufactured in their mills. This kind of villainy 
and treachery I do not know for how long they will go on perpetuating, 
but the day will come when the judgment of God will be on these mill- 
owners. 

Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer (Rohilkund and Kumaon Divisions: Non-Muham- 
madan Rural): Sir, I should not have spoken on this Bill, having spoken 
on a previous occasion giving my* support to rfc. But, after hearing the 
gentleman for Utkal, I thought I must raise my voice in strong protest 
for it is becoming a practice in this House to stab one behind one’s back. 
His references to Mr. Mody were not only unjust, but also ungenerous, 
for, if he reads Mr. Mody's speech over again, he will find that Mr. Mody 
offered no serious opposition to “Khaddar” and “Khadi” though he spoke 
of the handicaps so far as the mills wore concerned 
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Mr. B. Das: Did my Honourable friend hear Mr. Mody when he made 
that speech? 

Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer: I generally listen to speeches when they are 
interesting without interruption. (Laughter.) When the Honourable 
gentleman for Utkal just spoke of handloom industry, I thought he was 
going deep into what 1 may call abyssmal ignorance )£ the subject on 
-which he just spoke, becuase har-dloom industry need not necessarily be 
producing “Khaddar” or “Khadi,” and as you know, Sir, in the Coimba- 
tore district and as I know in Malabar, the handloom industry produces 
more non-khadi articles, cloths, vesktia and mundus , and so on, than 
“Khadi” articles. Therefore, it is useless for Mr B. Das to talk of hand- 
loom industry. Let us speak on the subject and on its merits. As I said 
the other day, this Bill was the Bill of the late Pandit Motilal Nehru. It 
is a pitv that Pandit Motilal Nehru is not in this House or outside this 
House to see that his loyal friend and disciple, Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh, 
has done his best to place this Bill on the Statute-book. It is good that 
he has read out to this House part of a letter from Mr. C. Rajagopala- 
chariar who is also a practical devote^ of “Khaddar” ind “Kha'di”. 
T astly, we have to express our gratitude to the Honourable the Commerce 
Member for having given some support to “Khadi”. I do not want to 
take the ungenerous attitude of the previous speaker and say that no 
support to the industry of a real kind is forthcoming by passing this Bill. I 
look at the spirit that animates this House and that is sufficient for the 
purpose of those who desir e the encouragement of that very good cottage 
industry. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai (Sind- Non-Muhammadan Rural): I feel fortu- 
nate to support this Bill. I say that the object of this Bill is only to 
prevent false description of “Khaddar” and “Khadi”, being advertised 
and displayed and it is the duty of every one to see that no deception goes 
on in the market. 1 cannot say that the object of the Mover of this 
Bill is that “Khadi” should be given an impetus by its description being 
legally laid down, but that is also not a bad object. What happens in 
the market is this. When we go for “Khaddar” or “Khadi”, the sellers 
give us without any fear articles saying that they are “Khadi”, and when 
we say we want “Shudh Khaddar”, they do not have any hesitation in 
further asserting that those articles are “Shudh Khaddar”. But if we 
subsequently find that they are not so, what is the remedy? If there is 
no remedy for that, then there is nothing extraordinary in asking for a 
legislation providing a remedv. What we want is that there should be 
no deception of any kind Opinions have been collected and I will only 
refer to one or two from Bombay. I am reading from page 21 of the 
Bombay opn ions The Bombay Government say 

‘ The n.ajonty of the commcicial associations who were consulted support the Bill, 
while the Bombay Chamber of Commerce and the Bombay Millowncrs* Association are 
not in fa\our of * it ” 

If you go through the opinions, you will find that almost every asso- 
ciation has supported it except the Millowners’ Association at Bombay. 
It is quite natural that they should oppose. In my humble opinion, I 
think that they &re more guilty than others. It is they who will be affected 
by this Bill and it is in their interest to see that this deception goes on. 
Therefore, no attention should be paid to what the Millowners' Association 
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say when the other associations agree with the Bill and say that it should 
be passed. The Bombay Government further say: 

“In thiti connection, T am to say that it is not in accordance with the trade custom 
in this Piesidency to confine the word “Kliaddai” to cott-on piece-goods woven by hand 
from handspun >arn.” 

That is the very reason why wc want this Bill They say that there- 
is no custom that, when a man goes and asks for “Khaddar”, he should 
be given one which is handspun and hand wo veil. That is the trick of the 
trade that has been going on, and what we want is a provision against 
such fraud. That there is no trade custom cannot stand in our way; on 
the contrary, it is incumbent on us to see that a proper definition is laid 
down. When there is any article, which is not of a particular description, 
and if if is sold in the market under a false description, the man is guilty 
under the Merchandise Marks Act and also for cheating under the Indian 
Penal Code. But there is no such provision here with regard to “Khad- 
daT” and “Khadi**. The Bombay Government then say: 

“Further, it is anticipated that great difficulties would be encountered in enforcing 
its provisions if it were to become law.” 

I cannot for one moment understand what difficulty there will be in 
enforcing this law. On the contrary, it will make the people more honest, 
there will be more honest dealings in the market with regard to “Khaddar** 
and < 4 Khadi’\ The Bombay Millowners’ Association will, by and by, 
become more honest, because if they will become more and more dis- 
honest, there will be more and more attacks by us on them. The tinje 
has come when they should learn to respect the opinion of the public. I 
will not take any more time on this, because it is a plain question. What 
we are asking for is that the deception should in some way be stopped. 

J will now refer to the opinion of the Karachi Chamber of Commerce. 

The Bombay Government say: 

‘The Chamber has no objection to the provisions of the Bill.” 

The Karachi Buyers and Shippers’ Association says: 

“Mv Committee fully endorses the reasons ascribed by the Honourable the Mover 
of the Bill in his Statement of Objects and Reasons, and in their opinion the trade- 
custom does confine the term “Khaddar” and Khadi” to cloth spun and woven by 
hand in India.” 

Here is a contradiction to what the Government of Bombay have said. 
This Karachi opinion is that in custom also 4 ‘Khaddar** and 44 Khadi** are 
known to be handspun and hand woven. Further, on they say : 

“They are further of opinion that there should arise no question as regards the 
administrative difficulties pointed out in this connection.” 


They belong to the trade and when they say that, there will be no 
difficulty in administering this Bill, there is no reason why we should 
not pass it. Then thev say that these difficulties are not unsurmounta/ble- 
and that the like of this is to be met with practically in case of any and 
every piece of legislation. That is absolutely true. With these words, I 
support the motion. 
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Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh*. Sir, as there is no opposition to my Bill, I 
have no reply to make, except that I have to thank the Government, 
especially my Honourable friend, Sir Joseph Bliore, for having so kindly 
allowed this Bill to be passed unanimously by this House. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The ques- 
tion is: 

“That the Bill to provide for the protection of the names “Khaddar” and “Khadi” 
used as trade descriptions of cloth spun end woven by hand in India, as reported by 
tlie Select Committee, be taken into consideration.” 

The motion was adopted. 

Clauses 2 and 1 were added to the Bill. 

The Title and the Preamble were added to the Bill. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: Sir, I move that the Bill, as amended, be 
passed. 

The motion was adopted. r 


Mr. A. Das: Sir, before you proceed to the next item, may I request 
you to allow those Members who have Bills to introduce and whose 
motions are last in the agenda to move those motions ? That was done in 
a previous Session? 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty)- The Chair 
knows that it was done on one particular occasion as a special case, but 
unless the House amends the Standing Orders, the Chair does not think 
there is any justification for adopting that as the normal practice. The 
House must go through the agenda in the form it has been put down on 
the Order Paper. 


THE GIRLS PROTECTION BILL. 

Rai Bahadur Kunwar Raghubir Singh (Agra Division: Non-Muham- 
madan Rural) : Sir, I move : 

“That, the Bill to protect minor girls be taken into consideration.” 

In moving this I wish to point out that my Bill is very necessary 
in the interests of humanity. The evil which I want to prevent with 
the help of this Bill is widely prevalent in several provinces, especially 
in the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh, Bihar, the Punjab,* parts 
of Bombay and in several other provinces which 1 may not be aware 
of. My second point is that it is non-controversial. All Sabhas and 
Societies are in favour of this measure and the caste societies or All-India 
Mahamandals, whether they ar£ Sanatanist or.Arya Samajist, Brahmo, 
Sikh, Jaina or Jewish, are all in favour of my Bill. According to the 
Hindus, the marriage of a girl is considered to be kanyadan. Dan means 
charity. If money is taken, it is no dan, but the reverse. The Sanskrit 
Smritis also support my proposition. There are three kinds of Smritis — 
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the Manu Smriti, the Parasara Smriti and the Yajnavalkya Smriti. There 
is a Sanskrit ahloha on this : 


“ Kriya kritacha ya kanya patni sa na widheeyate, 

Tasya jata autastesham pijra pindam na vidyate 

which means, first that the pinda given by the progeny of such a union 
will not be acceptable. The second is that one who takes even a small 
sum in lieu of a girl goes out to the hell of urine. The third is that the 
sellers of daughters Jive in hell for so many years as the number of 
hairs of a bride. The fourth is that oven learned fathers, who soil their 
daughters, are considered to be fools along with their sons. The fifth 
is that the brothers of a bride, who sell her or utilise her articles, go to 
hell. The sixth is that even a ^hudra (Han j an), who takes oven a small 
sum on his daughter, goes to hell. These are the quotations from the 
Smritis which f have just made. This is the third adhyaya. The ninth 
adhyaya also supports my view. The evil practice which now prevails is 
very harmful to the nation as a whole. Because of the practice of selling 
girls, old people are married to young and even minor girls in exchange 
of money. A friend of mine coming from Agra saw at the Agra Fort 
Railway Station a bridegroom of 60 who had married a girl of 18, and 
when the old m:m with the young bride was asked as to why he had 
done such a bad act, he said that he had not been given the girl for 
nothing, but had to pay Rs. 5,000 to marry that girl of 13. Then, a man 
in my village had to pay Rs. 1,200 for a girl of 13. These girls are treated 
as commodities. The more beautiful the girl, the higher the price and 
the more advanced in age the bridegroom, the higher the price. So, in 
this way, the future happiness of the couple is marred. The result is 
that the progeny is weak and the children bom of mothers who are mere 
girls are bound to be weak and unfit to live. There are innumerable cases 
of traffic in girls in the Punjab from the United Provinces, and immoral- 
ity also increases in 1 his wav which is highly reprehensible. Another 
evil which accrues from such dealings is that the number of widows 
increases which is also a national waste. It is noticeable that there is 
nobody against the proposed measure except perhaps those who sell 
their daughters As an illustration. T will give the example of a gold- 
smith who was living in a village close to mine. Tie sold his daughter 
tour times, and she ran away everv time. (Laughter.) So home 
happiness demands that such a sort of evil should at once bo put a stop 
to with a firm hand in the interests of the girls themselves. 


Then Sir these girls, who know nothing about their future welfare 
and happiness, are tied down to undesirable persons on account of money, 
like duuib-dnven cattle, or even worse. Every member from my pro- 
vince and the Punjab will bear me out that the evil is xery widelv 
prevalent Sir, the National Council of Women of Bombay have supported 
mv Bill. Now, I have seen the section of the Indian Penal Code which 
deals with offences in connection with marriages; but there is no suet 
section which may put a stop to this evil of daughter-selling which I wani 
to prevent by my Bill which is very necessary in the interests of the gooc 
health of the nation and happy homes. Inequality in ages niars happmest 
in marital relations. Everybody knows thht only those people will pa} 
money whose ages me advanced and who cannot get brides of propel 
ages in their own caste. Government must also be interested m the gooc 
health of the nation as they may require recruits to carry out then 
Imperial campaigns and other obligations. They required men dunn| 
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the Great War, and if the health of the nation had been better, they would 
have got more recruits than they did. I wish also to make it clear that 
there is no motive in bringing forward this Bill except the good of the 
girls who will be the future mothers of India, and it was at the persistent, 
insistent and constant demands of my constituents that 1 brought forward 
this Bill. Everybody who has any regard for the betterment of society 
is in favour of such legislation, excepting the microscopic minority of the 
evil-doers themselves. It is also a sin and a shame that even very minor 
girls, who cannot understand' their future, are married to very much 
older people, much older than a proper and suitable match would demand. 
Sir, in the Mahabharata it is said that it is a sin to marry a girl below 
twelve. But people do not pay any heed to this. Similarly, the Parasara 
Smriti says that a bridegroom of thirty can marry a girl of over twelve; 
and Rajyamartanda also points out that a bridegroom of thirty can marry 
a girl of sixteen years. But, Sir, no heed is paid to those writings of 
our Smritis and Puranas when these people sell their daughters, and no 
heed is paid to the equality of marriages as demanded by these Shastras. 

In view of this, Sir, I would solicit the support of this august Assembly 
in the name of those unhappy girls who are lied down to undesirable 
persons in exchange of money, and It is very necessary that if should be 
passed. But if there is an overwhelming majority in the House who 
think that it should be sent out for circulation, 1 will have no objection, 
because I want this evil of daughter-selling to be put a stop to, — and in 
fact I think it is more necessary than even the Ordinance Bills or the 
State Protection Bill which wc sent to Select Committee yesterday. Sir, 
as n piece of social legislation it is essential that it should be passed for 
the good of the nation and the happiness o p homes, which is so much 
to he desired for the good of the* countrv. With these few words, T move 
that the Bill he taken into consideration. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Ohetty): Motion 
moved : 

‘ That the Bill to protect minor girlq be Liken into consideration M 


Hony. Captain Rao Bahadur Ch&udhri Lai Chand (Nominated : 
Non -Official) : Sir, T move : 

“That the Bill lie circulated for the purpose of eliciting opinion thereon by the 1st 
dun-, 1934.” 


I may explain at the outset that 1 do not belong to that section of 
this House, which is always opposed to social legislation, nor do T owe 
allegiance to that group of Honourable Members who claim to be the 
defenders of Hindu religion, and who, in their anxiety to defend Hindu 
religion, or on the pretext of being the remnant fossils of those sections 
of the Hindu orthodoxy which escaped the demolition caused by the 
founder of the Arya Samaj in the north, and other eminent Hindu social 
Reformers in Bengal and elsewhere, always oppose such legislation. So 
when I move for circulation, it is in n 0 way to be understood, that I am 
opposed to this sort of legislation, or that I bring forward this motion 
simply for the purpose of causing delay. As a matter of fact, I belong 
to a community which is very unorthodox, liberal and devoid of all false 
prejudices in the name of religion. Most of the reforms, for which the 
so-called educated and forward communities have been struggling for a 
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number of years, have been in existence among the Jats from time im- 
memorial. So, no motives could be attributed to me when I appear to* 
put a break on the wheels of this Bill. 

Sir, I congratulate the Honourable the Mover on the courage he ha« 
taken in moving this Bill, as he belongs to that section of Hindus who 
would not tolerate the idea of legislating for reforms in the Hindu religion. 
But T cannot equally congratulate him on the merits of the Bill. The 
name he lias given to the Bill is all right, and high-sounding, but I am 
afraid it contains so little inside, that I doubt if the contents of the Bill 
justify the name that has been given to it. The Bill is called “A Bill to 
protect minor girls”, but the protection that is found inside the Bill ia 
so little, that 1 suspect- the complicity of the author of the Bill with the 
culprits. The anxiety of the Honourable the Author of this Bill to make 
the name as liberal as possible is apparent from the very first clause, 
^liere lie has deleted the word “minor” also, and has made it look wider 
still, by (‘ailing it “the Girls Protection Bill”. How far this could bo 
justified is apparent from the very mild punishment and very limited scope 
of the Bill. Sir. if we follow these lines, one day we will find our friend, 
Professor Sen, or the Honourable the Leader of the Centre Party, Baja 
Bahadur Krishnamachariar, or Khan Bahadur Wajihuddin, who, for one 
reason or other, have always opposed the famous S&rda Act, bringing 
forward Bills known as Child Marriage Restraint (Amendment) Bills. 
Professor Sen may penalise such marriages if performed during the day 
time; Baja Bahadur may penalise them unless certain ceremonies are 
performed, and our friend, Khan Bahadur Wajihuddin, may punish such 
culprits if the marriage is not performed in the presence of two M. L. A/s. 
All these will certainly impose limitations and could be called restraints 
on child marriages, but how far they will justify the title does not need 
any arguments from me. 

So, in the first place, I do not agree with the halting nature of the 
proposals contained in this .small Bill, and would ask this Honourable 
House to agree to its circulation, so as to get the opinion, not only of 
public bodies, but of the High Courts as well. Secondly, let me draw 
attention to the disparity between the Statement of Objects and Reasons 
of this Bill, and the provisions contained in the different clauses of the 
same. The statement reads thus : 

“The evil of daughter selling has assumed dangerous proportions in Indian 
society and has considerably increased the number of widows in the Hindu society. 
This Bill provides for the protection of minor girls (fl) against inequality of ages of 
bride and biidegroom and (6) against their treatment as commodities as opposed t-o 
% human beings.” 

Now, I have carefully gone through the clauses and have read them 
several times to find if there is anything there, as contemplated in the 
part of the statement read out by me. The inequality of ages of brides 
and bridegrooms has not been touched at all in thg clauses. Then, again, 
I find that in the Statement of Objects and Reasons the evil is depicted 
as being prevalent among Hindus, while, in the Bill, there is no such 
limitation and it applies to all. From this it is clear that the two do not 
tally. Now, the only reason T can assign to these disparities is that it 
seems that my Honourable friend drafted the Bill with the present State- 
ment of Objects and Reasons, but was later persuaded by some of his 
orthodox friends to modify the clauses, to soften them and to generalise 
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them by deleting certain clauses and he did not effect the necessary change 
in the Statement of Objects and Reasons. So, the Bill falls far short of 
the purpose he had in view, and cannot, therefore, be hurried through. 

Then, again, my Honourable friend has not shown if any case has 
failed for want of proper law on the subject. Part of my Honourable 
friend’s case is governed by section 372 of the Indian Penal Code 
inasmuch as selling contemplated in clause 3 of the Bill may be for 
marriage as also for purposes mentioned in section 372. But my Honour- 
able friend’s anxiety to bring about a so-called reform has prompted him 
to bring down the age-limit from 18 years as given in section 372 of the 
Indian Penal Code to 14 years as given in clause 3 of the present Bill. 
In the matter of punishment, he has shown a tendency towards leniency, 
rather than to strictness inasmuch as section 372 of the Indian Penal 
Code provides for 10 years rigorous imprisonment with tine, while clause 3 
of the present Bill does not make imprisonment compulsory at all, and is 
content with a fine only, while the sentence of imprisonment may not 
exceed two months only. If, however, my friend wants his Bill not to 
cover cases contemplated in section 372, 1. P. C., and wants to confine 
this Bill to cases of real marriage, he should have said so and this will 
mean the re-drafting of the w T hole thing. 

There are many other things to be considered. For instance, does my 
Honourable friend allow sale of girls who are above the age of 14^ 
and below 18? Then, again, the Bill only punishes the guardian and 
thus makes the seller alone liable. What about the rich purchaser who 
has tempted the poor parent? Ts he to go scot-free? Then, again, by 
making it cognizable, does not my friend give ,an unnecessary handle to 
the police? A report by an enemy to the police may bring into disgrace 
an otherwise honourable and honest man. So, without going into further 
details, I feel that the Bill falls far short of the objects in view and is 
not an effective remedy of the evil which the Honourable the Mover has in* 
mind. But before I take my seat, I wish to make it clear that I do not 
admit that this evil exists to such a large extent as to require legislation. I 
do not even regard legislation as the proper remedy for such evils. Social 
pressure is the proper remedy and, for that reason alone, opinion muat 
be obtained. I hope the Honourable the Mover will accept this motion 
as it will not involve much delay. For this reason I desire the opinions 
to bo available before the next Session and am confident that the Honour- 
able, the Mover will welcome the eliciting of opinion. 

Sir, I move. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): Amend- 
ment moved : 

"That the Bill be circulated for the purpose of eliciting opinion thereon by the 1st 
.Tunc, 1934.” 

Mr. B. V. Jadhav (Bombay Central Division: Non-Muhammadan 
12 v Rural): Sir, T feel rather diffident whether to support this Bill' 

OON# or to oppose it. T fully realise and sympathise with the object 
of my Honourable friend, Kunwar Raghubir Smgh. The conditions he has 
depicted are really true and the position of the unfortunate girls who have 
to marry an old man of 60 and above is really very pitiable. Such ill-assort- 
ed marriages ought to be stopped. In some of the Indian States, they have 
passed legislation prohibiting such marriages altogether. But the Bill, &&• 
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it is drafted, is not very clear. First of all, it applies to all the subjects of 
His Majesty in British India. It also applies to the members of all the 
'Communities. Among Muhammadans, I think, a bride's price or mehar 9 
as it is called, is necessary. 

Sir Muhammad Yakub (Rohilkund and Kumaon Divisions: Muham- 
madan Rural): It is not bride’s price, it is consideration for the contract 
of marriage. 

Mr. B. V. Jadhav: T am very glad that my misconception has been re- 
moved, and, therefore, T do not think that the Muhammadans have any 
objection to this Bill. However, among the educated classes the practice 
of paying bridegroom’s price or asking for dowry from the parents of the 
girl is a very serious one. Many of the girls in Bengal and other places 
have been suffering from these heavy exactions and girls like Snehalata 
have burnt themselves down. That is a crying evil and, therefore, some- 
thing ought to be done to put down that evil. But, I am afraid, legislation 
in this respect is not of much use. 17 you make the taking of the bride’s 
price penal or the bridegroom’s price penal, then these transactions will be 
driven underground and there will not be any evidence to show that money 
has changed hands. As my Honourable and gallant friend, Captain Lai 
Chand, who has just sat down, has said, education of public opinion is a 
very good remedy. My Honourable friend the Mover, has cited a number 
of authorities showing that, accepting the price for a bride sends the parents 
to perdition. But, as is well known, these injunctions of the Shastras are 
more honoured in the breach than in the following. I may also quote a 
number of other Shastras. At the "’same time, I may say, the Hindu 
Shastrivs are, so to say, beautifully paradoxical. There might be other 
authorities which will sanction the acceptance of a bride’s price. For in- 
stance, among the eight forms of marriages, there is one form, called the 
asura form, in which the acceptance of a bride’s price is actually necessary. 
It is commended that one must take the price and one cannot give the 
bride free. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour (Central Provinces Hindi Divisions: Non-Muham- 
madan): Where is ii commended? 

Mr. B. V. Jadhav: I can give you an instance. When the Prince Pandu 
w*as married to the Princess Madri, it is said in the Mahabharata that 
although the brother of Madri w T as willing to give the hand of his sister 
to Pandu without taking any price, still he had to say that it w r as the 
custom of his clan and, therefore, the price must he asked for and must 
bo paid, and no less a person than Bhishma paid it very willingly. T may 
refer mv Honourable friend to the story in Mahabharata. The Bill, as 
drafted, i3 very vague and many objections can he taken to it. Therefore, 
it would be much better if the Bill is sent for eliciting public opinion and, 
in the light of those opinions, it is completely re-drafted. 

Bao Bahadur B. L. Patil (Bombay Southern Division: Non-Muham- 
madan Rural)* Sir, T rise to support the motion for circulation. The pre- 
vious speakers have pointed out all the difficulties that might arise if the 
Bill is considered as it iB I should like to add one important thing and it 
was also dealt with by my Honourable friend, Mr. Jadhav. But 1 cannot 
agree tirith him when he says that the bride's price is a necessity. But 
'tfhat is known* to every lawyer is that a bride's price makes the marriage of 
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an inferior kind. That kind of marriage has been recognised not only by 
Shastras, but also by custom and usage, and it is a matter of common 
knowledge that this bride's price is usually paid in all parts of the country 
and the practice is obtaining in many communities. Therefore, it is neces- 
sary to obtain public opinion in order that this House may know how far 
the provisions of this Bill would affect the existing practice and usage. It 
cannot be said that in every case the practice is condemnable. In many 
cases, the price is taken simply because it is the practice In many cases, 
money is paid or some sort of consideration is given, because the parents 
of the girl happen to be poor. Therefore, it is necessary not only that the 
opinion of associations should be obtained, not only the opinion of the public 
should be obtained, but also the opinion of all the High Courts in this 
country should be obtained. For these simple reasons, I support the motion 
for circulation. 

Diwan Bahadur Harbilas Sarda (Ajmer-Merwara: General): Sir, the* 
object of the Mover of the Bill is a very laudable one and I do not think 
there is any difference of opinion with regard to that matter. This Bill, 
as framed and as introduced, in reality concerns only girls who are below 
14 years of age. This House sometime ago passed a Bill making it a penal 
offence to marry a girl below 14 years of age. If the provisions of that 
»Bill were enforced and given effect to properly the raison d'etre for thiB 
Bill would disappear. There would be no occasion to discuss this Bill if 
girls below 14 years of age were not married in the country. But, as it is, 
girls below 14 are married, and sometimes these girls are given in marriage 
for money consideration. This Bill has been introduced to stop that prac- 
tice. It often happens that, because there is no widow remarriage obtaining 
in the higher classes of Hindus, if people of 50 and even 40 years of age 
want to marry, naturally, as there are no widows available, they must marry 
minor girls of 12, 13, 14 or 15. as the case may he. That being so, parents 
very often marry their young girls, particularly very poor parents, %for a 
money consideration. Old widowers, when they cannot get women of 20 
or 30 or more, are obliged to marry young girls. It is only the poor people 
who for a money consideration give their daughters in marriage to old 
people. It is a crying evil in this country: and from all classes of society 
the cry has gone forth that this practice should be stopped. The principle 
of the Bill is very sound and T do not think there can he any objection 
to the acceptance of the principle. The proper motion with regard to this 
Bill would have been to refer it to Select Committee where the language 
of the Bill could be modified and the provisions could bo put in such a way 
as to do nothing more than to meet the requirements of the Bill which in 
reality are nothing more than to prevent old people marrying little girls 
for a money consideration. Unfortunately no such amendment is before 
the House. But so far as the principle of the Bill is concerned, I do 
think that there is no objection to accepting that principle and, therefore, 
circulation, to my mind, is not very necessary. I, therefore, think that this 
Bill may be taken into consideration and I support the motion. ( 

Bai Bahadur Lala BriJ Kishore (Lucknow Division: Non-Muhammadan 
Rural): Sir, I rise to support the motion for circulation. The chief aim 
and object of the Mover of the Bill seems to be the protection of minor 
girls against inequality of ages of bride and bridegroom and that girls should 
not be married till they have completed the age of at least 14. Sir, the 
evils of early marriage are best known to us. Besides, this system of early 
marriage has increased considerably the number of widows and it produces* 
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bad effects on the coming generation also. As a great social reformer has 
truely said: 

“ [nipic t-sions, good or bad, made in tho time of childhood can never be effaced is 
after life and the illiterate mothers of unripe age and experience can never be 
expected to exert that wholesome moral influence on their children which can be of 
substantial good to them in the battle of life.** 

With regard to the religious point of view, much has been said by the 
Honourable the Mover, but, Sir, he has gone too far in saying that these 
offences will not be compromised and there can be rigorous imprisonment. 
There should be no such strictness in social laws, but, Sir, all these diffi- 
culties can be removed when this Biy will go to the Select Committee after 
circulation. Sir, I am always of opinion that there should be no change in 
our social laws without obtaining public opinion for which the Mover him- 
self is willing, and so I support th$ motion for circulation. 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt (Burdwan Division: Non-Muhammadan Rural): 
Bir, when I went through the various clauses of the Bill, I found that 
there could be no objection to a measure like this being passed although 
the Bill does not say anything against marriage at a particular age. It 
does not occur here. Here the simple provision of the Bill is that “if a 1 ' 
parent sells his or her daughter before she has attained majority”, etc. It 
•does not speak of marriage. Evidently there cannot be any objection to a 
provision like this, for children should be protected from being sold by 
parents for immoral purposes. 

Bhai Parma Nand (Ambala Division: Non-Muhammadan): Are there 
any cases like this? 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: I am not aware of that. The sponsor of the Bill 
has probably seen instances where girls are sold even below the age of 14. 
Sir, I am against the selling of a girl of even over 14, or, for the matter 
of that, any woman, whatever may be the purpose of that sale. It is 
nothing but slavery and it is against the moral laws of all civilised societies. 
So, I think no one can object to a Bill like this being passed. But, in the 
Statement of Objects and Reasons, I find that the Honourable the Mover 
has in mind something else than that also. He says: 

“This Bill provides for the protection of minor girls (a) against inequality of ages 
of bride and bridegroom,” etc. 

Sir, I do not know whether, if the provisions had really gone so far as 
that, I would have been able to give my unqualified support to a Bill of 
this nature. But so far as the clauses go, I think the Statement of Objects 
and Reasons does not go in the same line along with this provision. And 
if really any penal provision was needed against the acceptance of money 
by the parents of a girl anywhere, it does not exj$t at least in my province. 
'The evil is otherwise in njy province and I wish the gentleman who has 
sponsored this Bill had included that in this Bill, namely, the acceptance 
of dowry. Sir, I think those who have any knowledge of Bengal society 
know how difficult it u for a* father of four daughters to get all the daughters 
married with the limited resources which a man ordinarily has. And this 
is a crying evil at least in that part of the country from where I hail, and 
X ivehfd have given my heartiest suppdft a’nd unqualified support if the 
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provisions of the Bill had been framed like that. But the opposite evil 
which the Honourable the Mover contemplates I am not aware of unless it 
is the poor people selling their girls for immoral purposes which should cer- 
tainly be stopped. But as I lind that there is a motion for circulation, it 
will be better to have the opinions of the people ot those provinces where 
this custom prevails and to have the wording of the Bill a little changed so 
that it might find acceptance in this House. With these words, I support 
the motion for circulation. 

Baja Bahadur O. Krishnamachariar (Tanjore cum Trichinopoly : Non- 
Muhammadan Rural): Sir, I would not have made up my mind to speak on 
this Bill, had not my friend, Captain Lai Chand, said some thing about 
the two divisions of reformers and anti-reformers that exist in this House. 

I have been thinking all this lime in what section he put me— as one of those 
persons who have been swept off their feet and found refuge in some place 
to escape the Arya Samaj agitation or the other class, \ do not know. 

I am not ashamed of supporting my religion if really a religious question 
arises; T will support it and 1 am quite prepared to support it with my 
life. There is no shame in that. To me my religion is very dear, and it is 
not as if it can be changed or thrown off as a east off cloth. In this parti- 
cular Bill, I agree with my friend, Mr. Amar Nath Dutt, that the clause 
itself does not go so far as the Statement of Objects and Reasons I do 
not know whether it was intentional or accidental The most important 
objection with which I agree with my friend, Captain Lai Chand, is, whether 
after all, such an abuse exists in such large areas and in such large numbers 
that this Legislature is asked to interfere. That has not been clear. I 
know that things of this sort do exist and probably in the name of vara 
sliulka or vadhu shullca money does pass; it may or may not amount to a 
sale; those are difficult things to decide. After consideration of all these, 
T think there is no harm if the Bill is sent out for circulation and then we 
will know exactly whether there is this evil really in existence; and, in 
order to do that, it is no good asking for the opinions of High Court Judges 
and all those exalted people, but I submit that it should be largely circulated 
among the members of the Hindu community all over the country, among 
all castes, so that we will know exactly how far this evil exists and whether 
it would be a proper thing that this Legislature should interfere in a matter 
of this sort. So, I support the motion for circulation. 

Bhai Parma Nand: Sir, I rise just to make one point clear and that is 
this : the Honourable the Mover, Kunwar Raghubir Singh, has told us that 
the evil of selling girls exists in the Punjab, in the United Provinces and 
also in other Provinces. If he talks of this evil in the sense that minor 
girls are sold in marriage to certain people, I would also admit that this 
evil does exist to a certain extent in the Punjab; but as my Honourable 
friend, Mr. Amar Nath Dutt, has explained that this Bill does not refer 
to marriages at all, but to selling girls to certain persons for pecuniary con- 
sideration, I think in that sense this evil has no existence at all to my 
knowledge in our Province, and I can say also that it does not exist even 
in the United Provinces. Therefore, if this Bill does not refer to minor 
girls being sold in marriage to persons of unequal age, no purpose can be 
served by it. In case it refers to marriage also, then we have already got 
the Sarda Act which prohibits the marriage of minor girls below fourteen 
to any person and thus this Bill will be superfluous and is not needed. I 
think, instead of moving it for circulation, I would ask the Honourable the 
Mover to withdraw it as being altogether of no practical good. 
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The Honourable Sir Harry Haig (Home Member): Sir, like many other 
Honourable Members who have taken part in this debate, I have found 
considerable difficulty in discovering precisely what the object of the Hon- 
ourable the Mover is which he wishes to achieve by this Bill. In his State- 
ment of Objects and Reasons, he says that the Bill provides for the protec- 
tion of minor girls against inequality of ages of bride and bridegroom. I 
cannot find in the actual provisions of the Bill anything which would effect 
that object. The various difficulties in the interpretation of the Bill have 
been brought out very clearly in the speech of my Honourable friend, 
Captain Lai Chand, and I do not wish to repeat all those difficulties. But 
there are one or two points which occur to me. 

In the first place, the Bill appears to be intended to penalise certain 
transactions leading up to marriage in the case of girls under the age of 
fourteen. As has already been pointed out, we have in existence, as the 
House is well aware, an Act of the Legislature, the Child Marriage Restraint 
Act, which already makes it a penal offence for any girl under the age 
of fourteen to be married; and, therefore, from that point of view, it does 
not seem to be very useful to provide a special penalty for selling a girl 
for marriage under the prohibited age. Then, again, it is not very clear to 
me whether the language used by the Honourable Member in his Bill 
would in fact be effective and whether the transactions which he wishes to 
stop would be held by the Courts to come within the term “sale”. We have 
heard this morning that, in the case of marriages in the Muslim community, 
certain money transactions take place which members of the Muslim com- 
munity quite clearly state are not in the nature of a sale. But I think it 
might be possible if this Bill were passed that in the Hindu community 
also it might be argued that the disposal of a girl in marriage, even if money 
is paid in connection with that, does not amount to a sale. I understand 
that a Hindu marriage would not be described as^a contract, but a sacrament 
which creates a certain status. T merely raise these points for considera- 
tion. Again, it is not stall'd clearly in the Bill that the object is to prohibit 
the sale of a girl for marriage: it merely prohibits the sale of a girl. As has 
been pointed out by Honourable Members, the provisions of the Penal Code 
already cover sale 1 for Ln moral purposes, sale as a slave and things of that 
kind, and attach verv serious penalties. Therefore, if the intention is merely 
to penalise sale for marriage, that ought to bo stated quite clearly in the 
nro\isions of the Bill But though there arc these difficulties in the Bill, 
as drafted, the Government h«ve no wish to prevent further ventilation 
of this subject and T think it is the general view of the House that it would 
he well if this subject wore further explored and if the Honourable the 
Mover and other Members interested had an opportunity of clearing their 
ideas m the light of the opinions that might be received from the public as 
a result of circulation. Therefore, the Government are prepared to support 
the motion for circulation. 

Rai Bahadur Kunwar Raghubir Singh: Sir, I must at the outset thank 
the supporters of my Bill and those who have taken an interest in this 
subject. My friend, Rao Bahadur Chaudhri Lai Chand, objected to the 
name, but T would say “w T hat is -there in a n?rtne”, — any name may be 
given ijO it,— my only object in bringing forward this measure before the 
House it to stop the sale of daughters. 

Then, Sir, objection was taken to the fact that inequality of ages has 
not been given in the clauses. That is perfectly right, but that is the 
result of selling. I da admit that there are some errors in drafting, but 
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I may point out that this was the first occasion T drafted a Bill, and as a 
layman I could not be perfect in framing an important measure of this 
character. 

Then, it was pointed out that the penalty was not enough, and that 
social pressure would solve the problem. Sir, society has been crying 
hoarse against this evil for very long, and it has not been able to eradicate 
this evil, and, therefore, T sought the aid ot this august Assembly to carry 
this measure. My friend, Mr. Jadhav, who takes great interest in such 
measures, also pointed out that some steps were necessary. As I pointed 
out in my opening speech, T am quite* agreeable, if the House so desires, 
to send this Bill for circulation. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Slianmukhain (licttv): The question 
is: 

‘ r I hai the Bill he circulated for the purpose of eliciting opinion thereon hy the 1st 
June, 1934.” 

The motion w T as adopted. 1 


Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Slianmukham Chetty): Kapi Baha- 
dur G. Krislinamacliariar. 

Raja Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar (Tanjore cum Trichin* >poly : Non- 
Muhainmadan Rural): Sir, there is some little difficulty, I was not prepared 
for the Bilk being reached so soon, because* if m\ friend, Diwan Bahadur 
Harbilas Sarda's Bill regarding the thing of maintenance was taken up, 
1 thought niv Bill would not be reached, and L ha\e not even brought my 
papers .... 

Some Honourable Members: But go on without the papers. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour (Central Provinces Hindi Divisions: Non-Muham- 
madan): You need not mo\e it. 

Raja Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar: May I move it later in the day, Sir? 

Some Honourable Members: You cannot do it. 

Raja Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar: I do not want your ruling. You 
had better w'ait . L want a ruling from the (’hair. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Slunmukham Chottv): It w’ould not 
perhaps be proper that any motion should be postponed to a later hour in 
the day on the ground that an Honourable* Member was not prepared for 
it. It* will be unfair to other Honourable Members whose names appear 
down below. The Honourable Member must now make up his mind whether 
he wants to move it now or not. 

Raja Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar: If all the business is over today 
before the usual hour, perhaps you will be good enough to allow’ me to 
move it. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Slianmukham Chctty): That will 
be setting a bad precedent, and the Chair cannot allow it. 

Raja Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar: Very well, then I shall not mbve it. 

•The Child Marriage Restraint (Repealing) Bill. 
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THE INDIAN BAR COUNCILS (AMENDMENT) BILL. 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt (Burdvvan Division: Non-Muhammadan Rural): 
Sir, 1 beg to move: 

“That the Bill further to amend the Indian Ear Councils Act, 1926, be circulated’ 
for the purpose of eliciting opinion thereon/' 

i * 

Sir, I must explain the reasons which have prompted me to bring * 
motion for circulation, because ordinarily the sponsors of a Bill either ask 
for a Select Committee or make a motion that the Bill be taken into 
consideration. I have found, for reasons best known to the Government, 
that this Bill is not acceptable to them. A time may come when this 
may be acceptable to the Government. I shall submit before this House 
the reasons which prompted me to introduce a Bill like this. The Indian 
Bar Councils Act was passed with the intention of doing aw T ay all distinc- 
tion between an English Counsel practising in India and an Advocate en- 
rolled in India. There is an influx of English Counsels in India, and 
many gentlemen whom 1 see here are members of the English Bar. It is 
but natural, and we cannot expect anything otherwise, because the mem- 
bers of the English Bar will think that their status ought to be superior 
to the status of those Ad\ocates who are trained in India’. But, Sir, the 
time is not far distant when it will not be necessary for any of us to go 
to far-off England to qualify ourselves for the Bar. 1 presume' that the 
invidious distinction that existed between a member of the English Bar 
and an Advocate trained in India prompted tli 0 passing of the Indian Bar 
Councils Act alter due inquiry, but, Sir, certain loopholes have been left 
there which is taken advantage of h\ certain High Courts in India to 
preserve that distinction still, not only in the matter of their robes, but 
a'lso in regard to their status. My intention is to standardise the robes 
as well as the rights and privileges of Indian Advocates. But, Sir, so 
long as human nature continues to be what it is, although T expected 
from members of the English Bar that they would a'lso support this, mv 
painful experience has been that the Bar Councils of some High Courts, 
dominated by members of the English Bar, make a distinction of status 
and robes. That being the situation, T long for the day when an Indian 
Advocate will adorn the exalted office of the Law Member of this House 
and who will not probably be so eager io perpetuate the distinction be- 
tween a member of the English Bar and a member of the Indian Bar. 

Sir Muhammad Yakub (Rohilkund and Kumaon Divisions: Muhamma- 
dan Rural): Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru wap a Law Member here. 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: Yes, Sir, that was so. 

Under these circumstances T thought it wiser that I should only move 
for the circulation of this Bill and show to the Government as well as 
to this House how much support this BUT will get from non -officials outside 
this House, and I think, Sir, it would have ttfeen more graceful if the 
Government had seen their way to have this measure passed with such 
modifications as they thought proper. When on the last occasion I 
wanted that this Bill be taken into consideration, an amendment was 
moved by Sir Lancelot Graham asking for circulation of the Bill. . I 
scented danger there, and having scented danger there, T thought it wise 
that I should not try to convince those who were not likely to be convinced' 
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in any way, and that it was better for me to accept their own motion 
for circulation and to move it. So, I beg to move that this Bill be cir- 
culated for the purpose of eliciting opinions thereon. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): Motion 
moved: 

“lhat the Bill further to amend the Indian Bar Councils Act, 1926, he circulated 
for the purpose of eliciting opinion thereon.” 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai (Sind: Non-Muhammadan Buraia. T give my 
support to this motion for circulation of the Bill. I belong to that pro- 
fession. . . . (Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh : “Noble profession”). ... to 

that profession which my learned friend very rightly calls flu- noble pro- 
fession of law. Now-a-days Indians want that there should be no dis- 
crimination in any direction between the British and the Indian people. 
That is th' 1 current that is going on and in this House we challenge and 
ask questions whether in practice discrimination has been shown or not. 
The Honourable the Mover’s intention is to see that, in the interests of the 
solidarity of the Bar, Ihere is no distinction between the English Advocate 
and an Indian Advocate. I do agree with him when lie said that the Ba*. 
Councils Act w T as intended to remove any such distinction and to have a 
united Bar in India. There will be no union if there is discrimination. 
United we stand, divided w T e fall. To have different rules for English 
Banisters and Indian Advocates is absolutely invidious. Therefore, I feel 
that this question should be gone into thoroughly. The opinions of all 
High Courts, those of members of the Bar and of Bar Associations should 
be collected to sec what are those difficulties which come in our way to 
make a uniform law on tin's point. I think that there are certain rules and 
regulations which require to be corrected and amended, and, with that 
nid in view, it is a wise step that niv Honourable friend is taking. He 
is not asking for taking this Bill into eonsieleration and passing it at once, 
lie is asking for circulation, so that wo shall be in a position to tackle 
this question in all its phases. Therefore, I need not now go into in- 
stances of discrimination that is now going on. It is very plain that there 
are greater rights and privileges given to English Advocates which is 
causing very grave distrust among the members of the Bar. In order to 
have unity and full brotherhood, T submit, this motion is a necessary one 
and the motion for circulation should be accepted 

Mr. S. G. Jog (Berar Representative) : I am sorry I am probably com- 
ing in the way of my esteemed Leader, Sir Hari Singh Gour. I am sure, 
he will have his turn and probably he will rise to defend the noble pro- 
fession to wdiieh he has the honour to belong. I have alsty the honour 
to belong to the same profession to which my Honourable friends, Mr. 
\mar Nath Dutt, Mr. Lalchand Navalrai and Sir Hari Singh Gour, be 
long, although the last one belongs to a different category. I must sin- 
cerely congratulate mj Honourable friend, Mr. Amar Nath Dutt, for 
having introduced this Bill. Even in his retiring stage, he is making, every 
effort to safeguard the interests of the profession to which he belongs. 

There was a time when members of the English Bar wanted some 
special privileges and rights over those who belonged to other categories. It 
may be that in those days those people coming out with a better education 
might have been in a position to assert their superiority over others in the 
Bar. But those times are gone. Now, with the progress of Indian Uni- 
versities, many distinguished members of the Bar are to be found among 
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Indians, and T do not think that there is any necessity to keep up these 
invidious distinctions now botw( cn members of the same Bar. This 
principle has been recognised and it is necessary to get rid of these dis- 
tinctions. We have no mind to rush through this Bill. It is necessary 
to hear what the other side lias got to sav on this Bill, and my Honour- 
able friend’s motion that the Bill should be circulated for eliciting public 
opinion is no doubt ’a fair one. We are going to be fair to those who 
are our elder brethren, and L hope that, when the Bill goes to them, 
they will not bring in any obstacles in the way of effecting the necessary 
improvements. The time has roallv come for making the profession more 
democratic ;md liberalising the privileges which probably once belonged 
to a specially favoured few: We will probably lu establishing soon in 
India a Supreme Court and also a Privy Council, and these questions 
will be of great importance and they must be solved before those bodies 
are established The members of the same profession should have equal 
facilities and equal privileges and equal rights. With these words, 1 most 
heartily support the motion of my Honourable friend. 

Sir Hari Sinqh Gour (Central Provinces Hindi Divisions: Non-Muham- 
madan): May I briefly recapitulate' the facts which have led to the pass- 
ing of the Bar Councils Act, and particularly to the section dealing with 
the relationship of the members of the English Bar and the members of 
the Indian Vakil Bar? 

As some Honourable Members here might know’, in the first Legis- 
lative Assembly, Munshi Tswar Suran moved a Resolution for the pur- 
pose of eliminating all distinctions between the various members of the 
legal profession and creating what he termed a self-contained Indian 
Bar. Sir Toj Bahadur Sapru was then the Law Member and he accepted 
the motion of the Mover to the extent that he promised to circulate* the 

debate and elicit public opinions thereon. The motion was circulated* 

opinions were collected, and the Government of India then formed a 
Committee, called the Indian Bar Committee, to whom the Government 
of India consigned the work of eliminating as far as possible the distinc- 
tions between the various grades of the learned profession in this country. 
The Committee drew up their report and made the following recommenda- 
tions. They said that members of the English Bar, by which I include 
members of the Faculty of Advocates of Edinburgh and members of the 
King’s Inn, Dublin, in Ireland, w T erc entitled to practise in India as Advo- 
cates, and because they w r cre enrolled as Advocates they obtained a 
seniority over members of the indigenous Bar w’ho, under the rules of 
the various Higli Courts then in vogue, were entitled to enrol themselves 
as Vakils. The grievance of the Vakil Bar against the members of the 

English Bar was not so much against the seniority of the English Bar 

over the Indian Bar as to the disqualification from which the members 
of the Indian Bar suffered in not being permitted to appear on the Ori- 
ginal Side of the Calcutta High Court, and ttie Vakil Bar of the Cal- 
cutta High Court look up the cudgels against tne members of the English 
Bar on the ground that they were placed in a position of special disability 
in not being permitted to appear on the Original Side oi the Calcutta 
High Court. A similar rule also prevailed on the Original Side of the 
Bombay High Court. Of the other Presidency High Courts, the Madras 
High Court had not got the Original Side to the extent we ha>ve in Cal- 
cutta and Bombay. So the question in Madras did not assume that acute 
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form that it did in the High Courts of Calcutta and Bombay. Now, the 
Bar Council Committee decided that, while the distinction between the 
members of the English and the Indian Bars should be as far as possible 
eliminated, they also recommended that, as the members of the English 
Bar had been enjoying their right of seniority ever since they commenced 
their practice in this country as a compensation for the loss of their pres- 
tige and their seniority, they should be given the rank, at least some 
of them, of King’s Counsel and so we will have the following classes of 
legal practitioners, first the King’s Counsel, leaving out the Advocate 
General who was given preaudience and seniority over the ordinary prac- 
titioners, the members of the English Bar who reckon their seniority 
from the date they are called to the Bar and other legal practitioners, 
that is to say, the Vakil Bar who rank for seniority from the date of their 
enrolment in the High Court. Now, this was not the recommendation 
of the Bar Councils Act but Sir Alexander Muddiman introduced a Bill 
in which he wished to do away with tjie seniority of the English Bar 
altogether and the original clause in that Bill was that all Advocates, 
whether Barristers or Vakils, will rank for seniority from the date of their 
enrolment in the High Court. I happened to point out to the Honourable 
Ihe Occupants of the Tte«sury Benches at the time that the English 
members of the Bar had been enjoying their right of seniority from time 
immemorial and that the Bar Council Committee had taken away, to a 
\ery large extent, their special piivilogc of appearing before the Original 
Sides of the Bombay and Calcutta High Cc urts and that, as regards 
appearance, they would now be classed as Advocates alongside of the 
members ol tlic Indian Bar and that, so far as seniority was concerned, 

1 pointed out that according to the English practice a member of the 
English Bar ranks for his seniority from the date of call and that, on the 
date he is called to the Bar, he becomes entitled to practise in the Privy 
Council of England, which is the Supreme Judicial Tribunal for this 
country. Therefore, it follows that, being a competent practitioner in 
the highest Court of Appeal* lie should not lose bis seniority by the mere 
tact that under the rules - of the various High Courts he had to get him- 
self enrolled a*s an Advocate* of the High Court in India. I also pointed 
out that the Government measure which eliminated all distinction between 
members of the English Bar and Indian Bar was not conducive to the 
very high standard which members ot the English Bar have attained in 
their professional and personal conduct in this country. The English Bar 
has a very ancient tradition and members of the English Bar practising 
in this country carried with them those traditions, and one of them was 
that the emolument that they received was treated as an honorarium 
and not merccx • It was treated as a g ft for which no suit could be 
maintained. If they did not get paid, they had no means of enforcing 
payment in a Court 'of law and there were other rules of conduct which 
members of the English Bar followed in this country, as for example, 
having a junior in a case and not acting but merelv arguing cases upon 
instructions received irom a Solicitor or Attorney and there are ’ other 
rules which I do not want to tire the House by recounting. The point L 
therefore, made was that the English Barrister is losing everything and 
getting nothing and that it was very unfair for the Government by one 
fell stroke of the pen to take away all those ancient privileges of the 
members of the English Bar. J further pointed out that it was open to 
any member of the Indian Bar to become qualified as a member of the 
English Bor, so that it was not by any means a close corporation. It 
was a corporation admission to which was open to all members of the 
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Indian Bar. Sir Alexander Muddiman felt the force of my argument and 
decided to withdraw that clause for further circulation. That clause was 
circulated and all the opinions collected upon that clause supported the 
view which [ had advanced on the floor of the House, with the result 
that an amending Bill was introduced in 1927, which became Act XIII 

of 1927, the result of which was that members of the English Bar upon 

their enrolment as Advocates of the Indian High Court were entitled to 
count for seniority from the date of their call and that members of the 
Indian Bar obtaining their enrolment as Advocates of a High Court be- 
came entitled to count their seniority from the date of their enrolment. 
That is the only distinction that exists between the members of the Eng- 
lish Bar and Indian Bar. The disqualification from which the members 
of the Indian Bar suffer, namely, that they were not entitled to appear 
on the Original Side of the Calcutta and Bombay High Courts had already 
been done away with, and all Vakils of a certain standing were entitled 
to be* enrolled as Advocates of the High Courts of Calcutta, Bombay and 
indeed of the other High Courts. 

Now, the gravamen of my friend’s complaint seems to be this. He 

says that the robes that the members of the English Bar wear 

P,M * should be the robes which members of the Indian Bar on their 
enrolment as Achocates should be entitled to wear; and the second thing 
is that the slight advantage that is given to members of the English Bar 
should be eliminated; in other words, the Bill, as it was introduced in 
1926, and the clause which was withdrawn by Sir Alexander Muddiman 
should be restored, and the amending Bill of 1927 should be rescinded. 
Now, let me point out to Honourable Members, who might be classed as 
laymen in this House, that the question about the robing of the members 
of the English Bar is a question upon which the members of the English 
Bar themselves feel natuiallv very strongly. They want to keep up their 
identity. You can have embroidered robes, we do not object, and, in- 
stead of one tassel a on can have three tassels, you can have am colour 
you like, and a more gorgeous raiment, but why do you want to be col- 
ourable imitations oi myself ? Tlie members of the English Bar do not 
bv any means put on tv gorgeous robt; they put on a robe made of ordi- 
nary alpaca and ordinary stuff: and members of the English Bar say, 
rightly or wrongly, f ‘we want to keep up cur individuality, we want the 
public to know, for better or for worse, that we are members of the legal 
profession in England. If you want to have your own robes, by all means 
let the High Courts prescribe thtni, and they have prescribed them”, but 
why try to imitate the r )bcs of the English Barrister to which he has 
become, as it wore, entitled bv long usage extending over several cen- 
turies Sir, in the morning w'e have h^d some discussion in connection 
with the lrhaili of people trving to mimic other people’s goods. Well, if 
I was a member of the Indian Bar— and T may say incidentally that I ani 
entitled to be a member of the Indian Bar as much as I am a member of 
the English Bar — I should scorn to don the clothes of another body and 
I should prescribe gowns of my oWn and so,^n course of time, those 
gowns will be clothed w r ith as much honour and reverence (An Hon- 
ourable Member : “and dignity”) and dignity, as the robes of the English 
Barrister. I do not really see there is anything to gain or anything to lose 
by the members of the Indian profession having distinctive robes of their 
own. But this distinction only exists in the Calcutta High Court. In 
some other High Courts, so far as I am aware, the Barrister's robes are 
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also donned b t y the Vakil Advocates. Well, of course, that is a point which 
1 only wish to mention incidentally, but 1 beg to submit that, so far as 
members of the English Bar are concerned, they naturally, rightly or 
wrongly, but very naturally wish to stand by the costumes which their 
learned brethren of yore have worn and they wish to keep up their identity, 
and that is all they wish to do. 

Now comes the next question about the seniority of the members of 
the English Bar vis-a-vis the members of the Indian Bar. Only as far 
back as 1027, only six years ago, this question was settled by this Legisla- 
ture after eliciting public opinions on the identical question now sought to 
be raised by the Mover of the motion. Now, what fresh facts have come 
to light since 1927 which will give to this House an indication of the altered 
view of the public on this question? Honourable Members must remember 
that this is a question which does not concern the public: it is a question 
which concerned only the members of the legal profession . . .(Mr. Amar 

Nath Duit: “The noblest on earth”) ... as m\ Honourable friend, Mr. 
Amar Nath Dutt, ejaculates, the noblest upon earth and to which epithet 
I quite agree. Now, it only concerns a very small body of men who prac- 
tise the profession of law in this country (A voice : “A select body”) and 
I beg to ask, what justification there is for mv Honourable friend to demand 
that the verdict of this House given in 1927 should now be revised? 

Now, Sir, T am not myself satisfied with the manner in which the 
members of the English Bar in this country are treated. I make no secret 
of the fact that \ have always struggled and am still struggling that members 
of the English Bar, whether practising in England or in Ihis country, must 
be put on the same footing as members of the English Bar practising in 
English Courts (Voices: “Why? Wh\ ?”), and, I may say in this connec- 
tion, that I have the verv strong support of legal opinion in England, and 
1 moved the other day a Bill to bring into line the members of the English 
Bar in this country with those practising oveiseas, hut my Honourable 
friend, Sir Lancelot Graham, opposed that Bill and that Bill was, there- 
fore, thrown out l>\ this House. Well, after tin* vicissitudes of that mea- 
sure, l do not feed very strongly on the subject, whether members of the 
English Bar in India should or should not retain their seniority seeing that, 
so long as they continue to he members of the English Bar, they will remain 
the hewers of wood and the drawers of water so far as the English Bar 
is concerned. Therefore, they are not very proud of being members of the 
English Bar in this country, and T personally should much prefer that in 
the near future we should make a rule that nobody should he entitled to 
practise in this country unless he has an Indian legal degree (Hear, hear) t 
and I should be very glad indeed. That would he serving the English Bar 
right and those reactionaries who support the \iow T which Sir Lancelot 
Graham propounded in this House the other day. I should be very glad 
indeed. A vast amount of money is being wasted bv the youths of this 
country who go long distances to Europe to pass a comparatively easy 
examination, and when they return to this country, they are certainly not 
a credit, speaking generally, to the legal profession to which they after- 
wards belong. 1, therefore, feel tlmt it would be perhaps in the interests 
of India if we did away altogether with the special privileges which attach 
to the members of the English Bar and wo made it a rule that nobody is 
entitled to practise in this country unless he qualifies himself in the law 
examinations of this country. The Hindu and Muhammadan Law r , which 
is our general corpus juris , is quite different to the common law r of England, 
and a man, who passes an examination in England, is not competent to 
practise in the Indian Courts without acquiring knowledge of the Indian 
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Law. I, therefore, feel that it would be perhaps &• right thing if we did 
away altogether with the eligibility of the members of the English Bar to 
practise in the Indian Courts. Thousands of our boys go to England, waster 
their time, as I know, and many Members of this House must be aware 
of it, do very little legal work and, at the end of two years and eight months, 
pass a comparatively easy examination and come back to this country. 
If they were members of the English Bar and treated as members of 
the English Bar for all purposes, there would be something in keeping up 
this long-established link between the two countries. But, as I have pointed 
out, wo have been cast adrift and I think it is up to the Indian Legislature 
to take up this question once for alt. If India is to have a self-contained 
Bar, let it bo a self-contained Indian Bar. If the Honourable the Mover 
of tlie motion wishes to press his Bill upon the lines 1 have indicated, I 
am quite sure that there would be a large body of support, and the passage 
of his Bill through this House would be comparatively easy. Sir, 1 have 
stated the history of the English Bar in India, T have complained of the 
disabilities from which the 1 English Bar in India suffers and L have jiointed 
out that, it these disabilities arc not removed, time is not far distant when 
the English Bar in India will cease to be. 

The Assembly then adjourned for Lunch till a Quarter Past Two of the 
Clock. 


The Assembly re-assembled after Lunch at a Quarter Past Two of the 
Clock, Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chettv) in the 
Chair. 


Raja Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar (Tanjore mm Triehinopoly : No n - 
Muhammadan Piural): dust before we separated for Lunch, my Honourable 
friend, Dr. (lour, who unfortunately is not here, was very vigorous in his 
speech, and taking advantage, of the recess, I went into the Bill and I do 
not know that there was anything in it which need have provoked him a 
great deal as it lies evidently done. There is one point that prominently 
struck me when l heard the last portion of his speech — unfortunately I was 
not present here during the earlier portion of his speech — and it is this. 
He claimed special privileges for members of the English Bar. I know 
something of it and I was particularly anxious to know their qualifications. 
According to his own description, these gentlemen go to England, spend 
a lot of money, waste their time with tilings which probably amuse them 
and then leturn to Indi i. and become Sahibs and put on hats. This is all 
• the qualification they obtain and they get themselves called to the Bar 
by passing, in the words of my Honourable friend, Dr. Gour, a very easy 
examination. T quite admit so far as the termination of it is concerned. 
But there is no reason why we who have been toiling and moiling in our 
Universities and pass the most difficult examinations that human brain 
could conceive of and then come and struggle at th$ Bar . . . 

An Honourable Member: Lose nothing. 

Raja Bahadur G. Krir.linamacharlar : There is no question either of gain 
or loss. So far as tli » Indian University bovs are concerned, after passing 
the examinations, they go and struggle at the Bar which those, who have 
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been at the Bar, know very well and I need not describe it to the House. 
What is the result? A young boy, who failed to pass his Matriculation 
Examination and possibly even a lesser examination, runs away to England 
and somehow or other eats the dinners and gets himself called to the Bar 
after passing a very easy examination, and my Honourable friend, Dr. 
Gour, in all seriousness said: “Give that man a greater privilege than to a 
man who had been ten years at the University and drudged himself in 
passing the most difficult examination in India”. According to my Honour- 
able friend, the man who passes his examination in India is nothing com- 
pared to the other man who failed in the Matriculation Examination, but 
who, by crossing the black seas, got himself called to the Bar. A man like 
myself is no good compared to a Barrister wlio comes from England and 
he wants a better status than myself. Very well, what did my Honourable 
friend say if that better status is not given to these gentlemen who by 
some duke passed an easy examination and got themselves called to the 
"Bar. Abolish the whole system of the English Bar people coming here, 
this is the reply of my Honourable friend. It seems to me that this is 
like a little bit of operation of a child's mind as if it does not get exactly 
what it wants, it throws everything else, toys and whatever else comes in 
its way. After all, what is the trouble about? Either they are fit to hold, 
their position at the Bar or they are not. Tf they are, they are justified. 

L believe, in England the examination is so easy, not because they want 
to get these people in at the liar, but that lots of people w 7 ho never have 
any idea of practising at the Bar also pass these examinations, because they 
have got a status as Barristers-at-Law which they would otherwise not 
get . That is not the way we do things here in India. Wo pass the examina- 
tions only for the* purpose of entering into the Bar or probably obtain some 
appointment. Consequently I cannot understand the mentality which 
suggests a superiority for a person admittedly inferior in every way and, 
if that superiority is not given, what is the result? Throw’ the whole thing 
overboard, do not allow 7 Englishmen to come to the Bar here. I am not 
one oi those people who get very angry when they do not get wlmt they 
want. Tf I do not get the thing I want, L simply console myself by saying 
that it does not matter, better luck next time. That is the way T judge 
of things and it will be a veiv bad time for India if those great lawyers 
and Barristers who have come and adorned the legal profession here in 
India had not been allowed to come here on account of the rage that mv 
Honourable friend, Dr. Gour, lashed himself into this morning. He said: 
“If you are not going to make me a superior person in India, T am not 
going to allow the English people to come and practise here”. That is 
not the way I look at things. India would have been much poorer if men 
like the late Eardley Norton, Anstov, Woodroffe, Jackson and those other 
huge giants of the Bar had not come here. I will tell you, Sir, an incident 
that happened early in the life of Mr. Norton, my old and dear master. 
There was a very sensational case at that time. A gentleman of the name 
of Mr. Garstin, who was a member of the Board of Bevonuo of Madras, 
was assaulted on his wav to the hill station of Kodaikanal from the Bailway 
Station. He had to pass through the Zamindari belonging to the Zamiyidar 
of Bodinaickunur. There was a little grudge between, T do not know who 
and who, but, all of a sudden, it turned out that it was the Zamindar of 
Bodinaickunur who set his men after Mr. Garstin and wanted to give him 
a severe thrashing, not with the idea of dacoity.on robbery, but the idea 
was to get rid of Mr. Garstin. Unfortunately according to them, but, 
fortunately Mr. Garstin escaped. Then there was a prosecution and it 
was a most sensational case in those days in Madras. Mr. Norton was 
retained to defend the case. He put up a very strong fight and he, as you 
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know, Sir, was nothing if he was not a fighting man and he won the case. 
He got the Zamindar off the trouble, but further trouble was only to begin 
yet. The Members of the Executive Council thought that they had been 
defamed most mercilessly and criticised by Mr. Norton in his address to 
the jury and so they got out a rule against him to show cause why he 
should not be disbarred. If you see the reports of the case at that time, 
you will see how Mr. Norton manfully defended himself. He did not ask 
anybody to defend him and eventually, be it said to the glory of British 
law and British principles of justice, his right of free speech was maintained 
by a Full Bench of the Madras High Court and today we have got that 
decision ns our charter in our hands. Now, if Mr. Norton had not been 
here to fight that battle, — and T can think of very few Indian Advocates, 
they are all \ery clever, very astute and subtle and that sort of thing, — 
but [ cannot think of many people who could have so manfully defended 
the cause of the freedom of speech inside a Court, like Eardley Norton. 
And I say it deliberately that if men like that did not come here we should 
be all the poorer. And of Mr. Anstey, the older generation knew him very 
well and he was the man who fought that famous Wahabi case first before 
Mr. Justice Norman and then in appeal before the Calcutta High Court 
Full Bench. One has only to see the reports of the arguments of that case 
to see what a great boon Mr. Anstey had conferred upon Tndia and how 
bo has pointed out the way for a member of the Bar to behave in difficult 
cases. Sir, men like that must come here; they form a leaven in order to 
keep up the glorious traditions of the English Bar which we have learnt. 
As far as we are concerned, we never had anything like these Vakils or 
Barristers, and consequently l hope this House will not accede to the 
doctrine that, because English Barristers are no! given a superior privilege 
for their merit ol Inning failed in the Matriculation Examination here, only 
persons who lune passed the Indian B. L. degree and the M. L. degree 
should he enrolled here. 1 hope this House will not agree to the proposi- 
tion that men like Eardley Norton and Anstey and all those people should 
come and pass our examination here at their middle age if they want to 
practise' here. That will be a calamity and T hope that calamity will not 
strike us here. 

As for the Bill itself, T am not quite sure what my Honourable friend, 
Mr. Amur Nath I)utt, wants. In Madras, we have got the right to appear 
on the Original Side* the day after we are enrolled not even as Advocates, 
but as Vakils. This had been the practice from the old days, from the 
time of John Bruce, Norton and those stalwarts of the Bar and they never 
had . . . 

Mr. S. G. Jog: TTas the Madras High Court got original jurisdiction 
like Bombay and Calcutta 

Raja Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar: Yes. I was not aware that 
Mr. Jog, after all these years of public life, did not know that we have 
got an Original Side in the Madras High Court. Surely our Original 
Side there i« very much alive and we are very much overworked; for, 
inspite of the relief we got after the establishment of the City Civil Court, 
we are still very much in arrears. The practitioners in the Original Side 
there can hold their own against any set of English Barristers. 

Mr. $. Jog: Have you got Solicitors as in Bombay or Calcutta? 
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Raja Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar We have got (Solicitors and those 
Solicitors ar e more than a match for both Calcutta and Bombay put 
together. Do not talk of Madras in such a light manner. What profes- 
sion do you want? You know, Sir, in the Reserve Bank debate there 
was a little storm m a teapot over the question of Shareholder versus 
State Bank. One of the Members of this House, who is not here now, 
was talking to me in a friendly way and I asked him why he would 
support a State Bank and not a Shareholders Bank. He said, “Once 
there is a Shareholders Bank, 'Madrassis will obtain the whole lot of 
appointments. What Madrassis will leave, the Bengalis will take up, and 
wdiat the Bengalis will leave, the Parsis will take up, and where are we?’* 
Y r ou can easily understand the community to which my friend belonged. 
That is as regards the Reserve Bank. Take the Finance Department of 
the Government of India. The complaint is that they are flooded with 
Madrassis. But leave them alone. Take journalism. From Peshawar 
to the east of Bengal, from Delhi to Cape Comorin, nearly even Indian 
edited paper i& run by a Madrassi. And, Sir, fortunately. lest one place 
may not be occupied bv a Madrassi, we had the good fortune of electing 
you to preside over this Assembly. (Laughter.) So that all round frorv 
the most democratic institution, from that hated press and from the 
Presidentship of the Assembly to the Finance Department of the Govern- 
ment of India, you can never do without a Madrassi; .and as you said 
humorous! \ , the reports of the proceedings of this Assembly are made 
more readable — I will not put it any less than that, — on account of the 
existence of Madrassi reporters here in the reporters’ gallery. Therefore, 
Sir, let not mv friends think that because they have got Bombay, w'e are 
therefore, the most conservative. They wfill not allow' Vakils to practise 
on the Original Side of the High Court, because they have got those old- 
world superstitions No, Madras is the first and foremost to have adopted 
what Mr. Amur Nath Dutt is fighting for today. The trouble is about 
some gowns and robes and other things which the Calcutta High Court 
has boon framing rules about as to who should wear w’hich gow r n. Surely 
I do not think that my Honourable friend, Mr. Amar Nath Dutt, need 
trouble himself about it. Red gown or white gown or blue gown, whatever 
it is, these things do not make an Advocate; it is the Advocate himself 
that makes the gown; and, therefore, I do not understand what urgency 
there is about these nfles They have inherited this sort of thing and 
we cannot help it. But if there is any merit in it, I do not see any 
reason wh\ tin's Bill should not go for circulation, and I cannot see any 
force in im fnend, Sir Hari Singh Gour’s argument that because you 
don’t give me one position, I am not going to allow you to have vour own 
w r ay. Surclv there is place in the world for all proposals and, if one 
proposal is decided against you, why not give the other man a chance? 
That, Sir, is my position. 

Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer (Rohilkund and Kumnon Divisions: Non-Muham- 
madan Rural) : Sir, after the speech of the Leader of the Centre tarty, 

I think I should not have tried to make a speech, because there is very 
T'ttle left of tfr<* Leader of my very humble Party. I could never imagine 
when Sir Hari Singh Gour threw such a tempting bait to his neighbour 
■on the front bench where “black waters” and white qualifications were 
involved, that the Loader of the Centre Party would have refused so 
quickly to take the bait. Sir Hari Singh Gour’s speech was based 
obviously on his repeated experience in London and association probably 
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with those young men whom he probably wants to live the same life o\ 
boredom through which he passed in the last century: He thought there 
was no point in sending our young men to a foreign country. Examina- 
tions are so easy, the attractions are so many, and, therefore, they come 
back more or less as good for nothings. That was his condemnation of a 
class of young men, very brilliant, very noble, with a very wide outlook, 
who have contributed to the building up of the Indian people from a 
national point of view, or, if you like, from a Nationalist point of view. 
Had Sir Hari Singh Gour not been a Barrister himself, he would have 
been a frog in the well. He would not have been coming forward day 
after day to the disgust of my friend, the Leader of the Centre Party, 
with revoluf 'onary schemes of social reform. I personally hke Sir Hari 
Singh Gour’s revolutionary schemes; I like them, because I know he 
wants to Europeanise India, in the host sense oi the term, because he 
lias Europeanised himself and lie owes that to his European education. 
Muidi as I would like our people to stick to what is national in them, I 
want them t< keep abreast with the currents and movements of modern 
life. Why, I ask, did he* take advantage of this occasion to condemn our 
young men as good for nothings? Barrators? W'ell, Barristers have 
built up tho National Congress. Who were the very early leaders of the 
National Congress, may I ask? Barristers. Lai Mohan Ghosh, W. C. 
Bonnerji and other Barristers who associated themselves with prominent 
Indian Vakils and leaders. And then there were also other great men 
who won! abroad, like Snrendra Nath Banarjea. No use crying down 
education in England. He condemned our young men going abroad, but 
my friend, Mr. Amur Nath Butt, did not do that. He knew better. Ho 
knew what Bengal has achieved by sending young men to Europe. There 
is no use imdemning them. Who is Mahatma Gandhi? A Barrister. 
Who is Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru who is just now carrying on a big 
campaign in the country, whether you like it or not? A Bairister. Who 
is Sir Ilari Singh Gour himself? (Laughter and applause.) And who, 
again, are those ornaments of the legal profession in the Punjab (pointing 
to the Democratic Benches)? Barristers. Who is our Law Member, a 
shining light of the profession all over the country? A Barrister. It is 
futile for S«r Hari Singh Gour to take advantage of this occasion roundly 
to condemn Barristers and then go to the extent of saying that our young 
men should not go abroad. Hi' could not even curry favour for that 
argument with Raja Bahadur Krishnamacliariar, who, given an oppor- 
tunity to go abroad, after domestic consultations (Laughter), refused to 
iro even though liis community advised him to go. I need not labour 
this point further. T want Barristers to come to this country; and what- 
ever little attraction wr can give to the Barristers wo may. Times have 
changed very much. T remember a historical incident — T am sorry the 
Member involved in that incident is not present — a great Muslim 
Barrister, an ornament of his profession, a man full of humour and ability, 
whose nane\ I am sorry to sav, I missed in the -last honours list and 
which I hope will appear among the knighthoods in tho next 
honours list — T refer to Mr. Kaboer-ud-Din Ahmad: Mr. Kabeer-ud-Din 
Ahmad and the late S r Rash Bebari Ghose appeared in one case : Mr. 
Kabeer-ud-Dm Ahmad <is a Ban i -.ter was entitled to seniority, and. true 
to the traditions of a Barrister he claimed that priority. Sir Rash Behari 
Ghose had 10 sit down, but Mr. Kabe^r-ud -Bin’s pood humour prevailed, 
and, after gaining his point, he yielded place. That shows that even* 
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Barristers have a good sense of humour. Apart from the serious side of 
Sir Hari Singh Gour's allegations against Barristers, I thought I might 
as well mention that very famous, well-known and able Barrister, Mr. 
Kahecr-ud-din Ahmad, and this interesting case. 

Lastly, I have only to say this: it is difficult for even the Leader ot 
the Nationalist Part} to get support either in or outside this House even 
in these delicate times when everything British is hated : he said the 
law in the country has changed so much that it is no good being a 
Barrister now ; that shows that lie is out of touch with the sort of papers 
that our boy s have to answer when they appear for their examinations in 
England. Examinations are not so easy as they were ; today a Matriculate 
from an Indian University or a School-final cannot go straight to England 
and become a Barrister: he has first to be a B.A. ; and, to pass the B.A. 
examination in India, even Sir Hari Singh Gour must admit, is difficult. 
If ho were to appear as a candidate for that examination, l promise you 
he will be the first in the list of unsuccessful candidates. (Laughter.) 

Mr. N. M. Joshi (Nominated Non-Official): What about his books? 

Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer: They are very very good books; and 1 remem- 
ber Sir Ashutosh Uhnudlmry in the Calcutta. Oongress Subjects Committee, 
after hearing the learned arguments of Sir Hari Singh Gour, exclaiming: 
“Well, I had not seen the author. I am glad to see the author now. 
T have read his hooks. I have' listened to his arguments. 1 am dis- 
appointed with his arguments”. 

Raja Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar: But he is not disappointed with 
his books at nU! 

Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer: I did not say that Sir Ashutosh Clmudhury 
was disappointed with his books — be vas disappointed with his arguments. 
There wuh ciseppointment of one kind or another. But T am disappointed 
today with the arguments which are worthy of the reactionary of tlio 
worst type m this country that we should not send our boys to Europe 
for educational qualifications, as if India is an independent country, as if 
Sir Hari Singh Gour wants independence for this country^; but he wants 
independence from educational opportunities, a sort of independence which 
even the Raja Bahadur deplores. 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Mitter (Law Member) : Sir, I had no 
intention to take part in the debate. The attitude of the Government 
will be explained presently by Sir Lancelot Graham. But we have had so 
much ri criminations and the indulging in personalities that T thought 
I might bring the debate into more sober lines. There is no denying the 
fact that distinctions do exist in the legal profession. Mr. Amar Nath 
Butt’s intention is to have one uniform st rndard for all legal practitioners. 
Personally speaking, T am all in favour oC the ideal. T should like to see 
an Indian Bar established in India on the lines of the Dominion Bars. 
What the qualifications should be is for the Bar to decide. It may bo 
that English qualification will bo taken ipso facto as a qualification for 
membership of the Indian Bar; but T should like to have one 
uniform Indian Bar. Nevertheless, we cannot shut our eyes to the fact 
that the dUtinctions which exist at the present moment are partly his- 
torical mid partly inevitable. We have different grades of legal practi- 
tioners. Speaking of Bengal, for instance, I know there are at least 
four different grades of legal practitioners. There are the Barristers; 
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there are the Vakils; there ere what are known as district court pleaders; 
there are the mukhtears and there is even another category below the 
mukhtears who are known as revenue agents. We have got all these 
different grades of legal practitioners. Their qualifications are different. 
Necessarily, a distinction has arisen. Personally, I think all distinctions 
ought to be done away with, because our Universities are producing gradu- 
ates in law in such large numbers that we can have the whole of the Indian 
Bar manned by Indian graduates in law. But I am now on what actually 
exists. There is another reason for the distinct on As Honourable Mem- 
bers are aware, rules of conduct which regulate Barristers are different 
from, and of a higher standard than, the rules of conduct which regulate 
other grades of the legal profession. Sir Hari Singh Gour mentioned 
some: a Barrister mav not sue for his fees, while all other legal practi- 
tioners may. A Barrister may not appear in nnv case without being 
instructed by an attorney or a pleader, but other lawyers may. This 
difference in the rules of conduct supports the distinction based on historical 
reason*. When Supreme Courts wore first founded, there were no law- 
yers m this country and all the Lawyers came from England; and the 
Supreme Courts exercised 'jurisdiction only over the Presidency towns, 
which correspond to what i s now T known as the Original Sides of the 
High Courts. The law that was administered was tilt* English biw. That 
is a historical accident Gradually English Courts began to exercise juris- 
diction o' er tin* rest of the* province, outside the Presidency towns. Bar- 
risters acquired a monopoly on the Original Side, because' it was the 
successor to the old Supremo Court, where tluw alone had audience Sir 
apart from historical reasons, there are distinctions which are inevitable 
bv reason of the difference in the grades in the legal profession. We have 
got to face those facts. An ideal of an Indian Bar, with uniform qualifi- 
cations and uniform privileges, is no doubt a laudable ideal, and, as I said 
before, I am all for it, but the question is, can we have that straightaway 
so lone as these distinctions in the different grades of the profession per- 
sist? That is a mitter on which the opinion of the legal profession and 
f ol so of the litigant public would be of value. It is also a matter for consi- 
deration whether a question like this should not be left to the profession 
itself without any outside interference. When I say outside interference, 
I include interference oven by the Legislature, — whether a matter of inter- 
nal adjustment or internal structure of the profession should not be left to 
the profession itself. In England there is no interference by the Legisla- 
ture. The profession regulates its own internal machinery Sir, that is 
also a matter on wdiioh the opinion of competent authorities would be 
valuable Therefore, I submit that this matter should be ventilated and 
opinions elicited from those competent to express them. 

Mr. Jagan Nath Aggarwal (Jullundur Division: Non-Muhammadan): 
Sir, the Bill wdiieh mv friend, Mr. Amar Nath Dutt, ha,s sponsored in this 
House is a small measure trying to remove certain distinctions which still 
lurk in the Indian Bar Councils' Act of 1926, and prominent among them 
are these two sections, section 9 and section 14, which make the Original 
Sides of the Calcutta and Bombay High Courts open only to Barristers, 
and. under certain circumstances, only to other Advocates of those Courts. 
It has been very well pointed out by the Honourable the Law Member 
that it is an accident of history that these two jurisdictions are open only 
to Barristers 
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Sir Hari Singh Gour If my friend will permit me, tlmt is not the case 
now. The Original Sides of the Bombay and Calcutta High Courts are 
open to all Advocates. 

Mr. Jagan Nath Aggarwal: Not to all; but, subject to certain condi- 
tions, they are open to other Advocates, but it still remains a close preserve. 
The point which I wanted to place before you. Sir, is that there are two 
Presidency High Courts, the Original Sides of which are open to Barristers 
only. That is an accident of history. Madras lawyers, indigenous lawyers, 

I may say of Madras, can very well appear in cases on the Original Side, 
and nobody has heard that Madras Original Side eases are not very well 
conducted by Tndian-inade lawyers practising on the Original Side. The 
point is, whether this distinction on the Original Sides of Bombay and 
Calcutta High Courts should be allowed to exist any longer. The point 
iinderh ing is not that which my friend, Sir Hari Singh (lour, made that 
Barrislers should be allowed to have pre-eminence which they have enjoy- 
ed all along with the robes which they are allowed to wear, and, that, 
unless that pre-eminence was allowed to them, there would be a great* 
deterioration in the ranks of the legal profession. Sir, that argument was 
disposed of by my friend, Baja Bahadur Krishnamachariar, and what is 
more interesting, his own colleague, Mr. Banga Iyer, opposed the argu- 
ment of my friend, Sir Hari Singh Gour. Now, the point that remains is, 
not that wo should not s»»nd our boys to England to qualify as Barristers, 
if some parents are so inclined to send them io England, by all means let 
them do it, but ihe quesiion is, whether, by sending them to England, they 
should have any pre-eminence over people not only equally qualified or 
better qualified, and that point lm friend, Sir Hari Singh Gour, has not 
mot. Is there any point either in the accidents "f liistorv or in legal 
justification at the present day to make the Original Sides of the Calcutta 
and Bombay High Courts the close preserves that they have been for these 
England returned Barristers? The Bar Councils Act, 1020. has failed to 
achieve the object. The Original Side chilli be open, — it is stated in the 
Act, — to such Barristers or to such Advocates’ for whom the rules pro- 
vide, and so on, and the modest measure which has been brought before 
’this House by my friend, Mr. Amar Nath Butt, only seeks to remove that 
distinction, in that all persons who are enrolled as Advocates should be 
entitled to practise on instructions from Solicitors or without such 
instructions as the case may be, under the rules of Court, hut that every 
practitioner should be entitled to practise there independently of the fact 
whether he is a Barrister or a Vakil. Sir, one might as well say that 
a Barrister as such has no status in these Courts. It is only by enrolment 
as an Advocate that he acquires a status to practise here. In fact, it was 
brought out in a recent judgment of the Allahabad High Court that no such 
thing as a Barrister is known in legal phraseology, and all that they know 
of is only a man possessing the necessary qualification and who is enrolled 
as an Advocate. Therefore, for my friend, Sir Hari Singh Gour, to cling 
to that distinction at the present day is really a matter for great regret. 
The Honourable the Law Member said that he was against all distinctions, 
in fart the current of Indian legislation has been all that way. The exalted 
office that my Honourable friend opposite (the Law. Member) is holding 
would not have been open some years ago to an Indian Vakil, and it is now 
open to any person possessing the necessary qualification. The Chief 
Justiceship of High Courts was a close preserve of Barristers, and it is 
indeed a sorry spectacle that my friend, Sir Hari Singh Gour, should still 
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stick to the last remnants of such privileges as were enjoyed by Barristers 
and thus try to turn the hands of the clock. 

The whole point underlying this small Bill is that the distinction which 
has been sought to be maintained on the Original Sides of the Calcutta 
and Bombay High Courts should no longer remain, and, apart from the 
accident of history, there is no real justification for such an idea. We all 
know that the legal profession in this country is already overcrowded and 
is being reinforced in such large numbers that we must allow our own 
graduates and legal practitioners to avail of the fullest opportunity for em- 
ployment and rendering service to the profession. I do not think it should 
be necessary for a man, who lias secured all our degrees in law at the 
Universities, to be told that the Original Sides of the Bombay and Calcutta 
High Courts are the close preserves of Barristers who have returned 
from abroad and that holders of Indian degrees in law eannot practise on 
the Original Sides of these two Courts. Sir, apart from other things, it is 
very necessary that we should open those jurisdictions to men who have 
qualified themselves for the profession in this country. As things stand at 
present, though most of these distinetions have been removed, the only 
ones that remain in the profession are these two, in fact in several pro- 
vinces most of those distinctions have already been removed. In our pro- 
vince, Sir, the two classes of legal practitioners, tbe mukhtears and reve- 
nue agents, have long ceased to exist, and there are now only the district 
court pleaders and the Advocates. That is all, and, among Advocates, 
the onlv persons who are entitled to practise in the High Court, arc those 
persons who possess the requisite legal qualifications, — whether a man has 
quahfie 1 himself in India or is a Barrister, these are matters which hardly 
troub’e our province. Therefore, T sav, Sir, that in those two places, I 
mean in Calcutta and Bomba \, where the (‘lose preserve is still maintained, 
the distinction which still exists should be removed. Sir, I support the 
proposition. 

Mr. Muhammad Azhar Ali (Lucknow and Fyzabad Divisions: Muham- 
madan Rural): Sir, I was indeed surprised lo hear the speech which my 
friend, Sir Hari Singh (lour, delivered on the floor of the House today. 

1 never knew that, on his return from England, he has taken io the colour 
bar question. TTis idea of not allowing certain colours to Advocate's of 
High Courts but to keep them as a close preserve for Barristers can only 
n‘ regarded as a colour bar. Sir TTari Singli (lour tried to oppose the 
former Bar Councils Act and came in the way of Advocates as he says 
* that he urged that there should be no uniformity in the different High 
Courl practitioners and their rights. Tt is a matter of deep regret to some 
of us, professionals, who regard Sir ITari Singh Gour as our loader in the 
profession that he should have shown that temperament on tbe floor of 
this House again today. Sir Hari Singh Gour savs: “Why put on these 
tilings which are foreign, why should Advocates^of High Courts imitate 
Mie members of the European Courts, and why should we adopt things 

European?” Sir. it sounds so very anomalous, it sounds so very ugly 

and inconsistent that he himself, who puts on foreign dress and has taken 
to European ways^ of life, should come and say before this House that 
so and so dressed in such and such colour should be denied certain rights 

and entry into certkin Courts. The chief principle of the Bar Councils 
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Act has always been to have uniformity, but here I find today Sir Hari 
Singli Gour saying that there should not be uniformity and that there 
should be, a sort of differentiation and discrimination. He asked, wliat 
is the justification for this uniformity. My reply is that the Bar fraternity 
should be the guiding principle an A nothing el$e. If Sir TCari Singh Gour 
were only to examine the slight change sought to be made by Mr. Amar 
Nath Dutt, lie would find that it was simple, as has been explained by my 
Honourable friend, Mr. Jagan Nath Aggarwal. As a friend of mine once 
said that if bankruptcy were left to the Barristers alone, the Advocates 
of the different High U airts would not mind, but F do not see the reason 
for this bankruptcy displayed by a Barrister of lp>ir Hari Singh’s eminence 
in not allowing the Advocates and other practitioners of the High Courts 
to enjoy the same privileges which, by their University qualifications 
and by competition in the country, they deserved. Sir, I support the 
motion. 


Mr. Muhammad Y&min Khan (Agra Division: Muhammadan Rural): 
My Honourable friend, Mr. Azhar Ali, probably misunderstood Sir Ha:*‘ 
Singh Gour to a great extent, and his whole speech was based on that 
misunderstanding. Sir Hari Singh Gour never said that lie wanted to 
keep up the colour bar. Ho said to Mr. Azhar Ali that he had perfect 
liberty to keep his own colour; he does not want to change his colour. 
If Mr. Azhar Ali is not satisfied with his colour, let him do whatever he 
likes, but I thought that he must be perfectly satisfied with the colour 
that lie possesses. Sir Hari Singli Gnur does not want to change his colour 
in any way. The point is that the English Bar had enjoyed in this country 
certain privilege^ which were only natural. As long as we keep up a 
certain amount of distinctions in this country, there is bound to he a kind 
of distinction at the Bar also. Would it be light and proper if the 
Provincial Civil Service people began to come up and say: “Why should 
wo not have the same privileges according to the seniority in our service 
in the Provinces over the members of the Indian Civil Service ?” There 
is a distinction in this country between the Indian Civil Service and the 
Provincial Civil Service. People qualifying themselves in England enjoy 
certain distinction over the people here. The same is the case with the 
Tndian Medical Service. They enjoy greater privileges than medical men 
from the Calcutta University, the Lucknow University and other Indian 
Universities. If you destroy all these privileges and nobody is to have 
any privilege, then I do not mind this privilege at the Bar also going 
the same wav. The Bar must keep the distinction as long as the distinc- 
tion is kept up in other spheres of life. If the Government agree to do 
away with the distinctions in all the All- Lidia Services, I will have no 
objection to do away with the distinction in the Bar too. Why should 
not the Barrister keep up the privilege which he has enjoyed in the past ? 
rhe only thing that my Honourable friends may say is that they must 
bettor lln-wr lot. But they want to pull down others that have been enjoy- 
ing this privilege. If I find that the spirit of what my Honourable friends 
want is that they want to enjoy the same privileges which the Barristers 
enjoy, I have nothing to say to that, but they. want to pull them down 


, Bahadur , 0. E^Datoachariar : That is because of the admittedly 

low qualifications that Sir Han Singh Gour said you had. 


0 
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Mr. Muhammad Yamiu Khan: I will deal with that point later on. 

T am at present dealing with one point. I do not agree at 

3 p.m, a |j w ith Sir Hari Singh Gour when he said that the Barristers 
had lesser qualifications than the ordinary LL.B. in India. There is na 
comparison when he says that the examination in England is easier than 
tlie examination in India. There may be certain difficulties in the way the 
examination is being conducted here. There may be people who are not 
properly trained in the principles of law, but to say that the law taught 
io a Barrister in the Inns of Court is inferior to the law which is taught 
in an Indian University for an LL.B. — I contest that statement. Certainly 
there is facility given in the Inns of Court to pass the examination in each 
Jaw separately in the Preliminary, but in the Final Examination I have 
seen for myself candidates, who had passed the LL.B. with great credit, 
failed three or four times in the Final Examination of the Inns of Court. 

T shall be the last to object if my Honourable friend wants that the same 
facility should bo given here to pass the LL.B. examination, but it is not 
right for Sir Hari Singh Gour to say that after the completion of the 
examination there is any inferiority in education on the part of the 
Barrister. People are allowed to enter the Inns of Court when they are 
not so much qualified as here. Here one must be a graduate befbre one 
could lake up the LL.B. course. In England, that is not necessary. But 
u 1912, a rule was made by the High Courts that ihey would not allow 
anybody to practise in India unless lie had entered the Inns ( f Courts 
after graduating himself. An Indian, if he wants to join the Inns of 
Court, has either to be a graduate or he must have taken some kind of 
educational qualification in England. Tlie Indian students started an 
imitation saying that, when an Englishman could enter the Inns of Court 
after passing a preliminary examination, the Indian also should be allowed 
the same facility. Now, if an Indian passes the same examination as an 
Englishman. he is allowed into the Tuns of Court, but, if he goes merely 
on his Indian qualification, he must he a graduate of an Indian University 
before he is admitted into the Inns of Court. Again, the High Courts have 
made a rule that unless a man, after being called to the Bar, practises 
for a certain period with an English Barrister and works with him in his 
c number for one or two years, lie will not be allowed to practise before 
the High Court. This is a further qualification. Sir Hari Singh Gour 
may probably be speaking of the time when he was called to the Bar, 
hut, as regards people who are called to the Bar now, 1 can say that I 
have seen some brilliant students, who had passed the LL.B. with great 
••redit, have made a very poor show when competing with the people from 
ihe Tnns of Court in England. As regards the educational qualification, 
r do not want to take a solitary statement of my friend, Sir TIari Singh 
Gour, and the Baja Bahadur and catch them on a weak point of their 
arguments. That may bo a slip of the tongue. They may have never 
meant that. What is it that you want? Do you want to wear the same 
**obes as the English Barristers ? Is it so attractive ? 

Mr. Muhammad Azhar Ali: I want to wear the same gown as the 
Advocates of the High Court. b 

Mr. Muhammad Yamiu Khan: You are quite at liberty. The point is 
that the Barrister is allowed to wear the gown which he wears in England. 
That is the only distinction. If I am entitled to be enrolled here as a 
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Barrister of England, I have every right to wear that gown. Why should 
you wear the same gown? That is a flimsy argument. That argument 
may appeal to my friend, Mr. Joshi. He is a labour leader. Why does he 
not come to this House in a loin cloth ? He is a representative of labour. 
Why is he dressed differently from a labourer. That is not a proper argu- 
ment. The Barristers have made a mark in the country. Some people 
want to take advantage of the credit which the Barrister enjoys in the 
public mind. You want to take up all the advantages of the Barrister 
without acting up to it. There are Barristers who would not accept below 
a certain fee. They cannot sue for their fees. Are you prepared to take 
up all the disadvantages also ? You only want to pull the Barrister down. 
What is the real charm about the neck ribbon. It is only to mark the 
distinction between a man who is educated in England and a man who is 
educated here. The gown can only show this and nothing more. But 
for this, the privileges are just the same and there is no distinction. There 
are some people who have made a great name in the Indian Bar, men like 
Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, Pandit Motilal Nehru and Sir Sundar Lull in the 
Allahabad High Court. But all members of the Indian Bar cannot claim 
to be of the same standard. The gown has not made a distinction in the 
case of Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, who has made a name by his brain, his f 
ability, his character and his knowledge. Other people can also rise and 
work up their way. Undoubtedly the members of the English Bar have 
kept up a certain tradition. Why should they be debarred from cairving 
on those traditions? Why should the Barrister bo compelled to wear the 
gown which you wear or why should you wear the gown which the Barrister 
is entitled to wear? This distinction exists even in England. An ordinary 
member of tlic 1 Bar has got a particular kind of gow T n. When be becomes 
a K. C., he gets a different kind of gown. It is the qualification which 
changes the dress. 

Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer: Mav T ask my Honourable friend whether he 
has any objection to Vakils wearing bands? 

Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khan: T have not the slightest objection. They 
may do it. Tf tliev want to w< ar red gowns, they can do so. Tf they w r ant 
to wear chwjhas , I have no objection. What I deprecate is the spirit that 
is embodied in this motion. It is had. 1 am entitled to wear here the 
robe which T am entitled to wear when I go to an English Court. T am 
entitled to practise in the Privy Council. Then I can carry the saint 1 gown 
with me and T do not like to be forced to wear the gown which 1 am not 
accustomed to wrear. Sir, I do not agree witli what my Honourable friend, 
Sir Flari Singh Gour, would seem to like, namely, that the education of 
our boys in England for the Bar may be stopped. I know that there are 
lots of students wlio simply waste their time and money, but certainly 
there are heaps of others who certainly have done great credit to themselves 
like my friend, Sir Hari Singh Gour. My friend says that the boys mostly 
waste their fathers’ money and waste tlieir own time, but if Sir Hari Singh 
Gour had not wasted his* time and money, then how should we have got 
all those valuable books — the Indian Penal Code and other such books and 
his latest books which he has written on the transfer of property — and hia 
books on Hindu Law, and so forth — which are a great asset? Sir, I do- 
not agree, and here is an example which can falsify all his own arguments. 
Now, our boys who go there bring out with them new ideas,, they get good 
education, they live in a civilized world, in fact the mere living in England 
is certainly far better and more profitable than living in an Indian village. 

o 2 
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Sir, if you compare boys who have lived for three years in London with 
those who live in Indian villages and think of the broad vision and know- 
ledge and wider outlook which the boys who have lived in England acquire, 
you will see the difference. It may be expensive, that may be very true, 
but at least such boys bring out with them new ideas which cannot but be 
eventually useful to them to help towards the achievement of progress in 
this country. All that will be put a stop to if we stop these boys going 
to England to acquire legal education. Moreover, there must remain some 
kind of temptation for these boys to go and be educated in England and 
thus continue to bring out new ideas with them. (Hear, hear.) There may 
<5o me a time when you will not require them to go to England, but, in 
the present state of our country and, in the interest of the further progress 
of our country, you must send out bo^s to imbibe useful things by their 
residing in an advanced and civilized country, and T, therefore, oppose the 

Bill. 

Sir Lancelot Graham (Secretary, Legislative Department): Sir, it is with 
t»ome trepidation that L enter this arena where so many professionals are 
already engaged. My experience, Sir, of this debate has been that each 
speech has been more provocative than the speech which went before it and, 
as an amateur, 1 am distinctly apprehensive of what I might say and 1 
shall, therefore, make every effort to put a bridle upon my tongue. As 
one, Sir, who lias had the privilege of being called to the English Bar, [ 
trust L shall find favour with the Barristers; and, as one who has never 
practised in any Court, on the Original Side or on the Appellate Side, I 
trust [ shall find favour with the Vakils. 

Now, my learned friend, Mr. Ainar Nath Dutt, first sponsored this 
Bill as far back, T think, as 1929. Having succeeded in introducing his 
Bill, he then put down a motion, if T am right, either for consideration or 
for reference to a Select Committee — one or the other; and the Government, 
considering that the matter required further ventilation, put down an 
amendment for circulation, — and this little game went on for a great many 
Sessions. My learned friend refused to learn prudence, and on each occasion 
I put down a motion for circulation. Now t , I can congratulate my learned 
friend on learning prudence: ho himsell lias put down a motion for circula- 
tion. That being so, no amendment is left for me to put down at all. 
Consequently, I have much pleasure in announcing that the attitude of 
Government will be to support the motion for circulation. At the same 
time, 1 would like to make a few remarks about the Bill, because Govern- 
ment are not altogether happy about this Bill. They anticipate that very 
serious objections are likely to bo adduced against it. The Act, as it now 
* stands. Sir, vests ceilain discretion in the Bar Councils and, in certain 
matters, again, vests discretion in the High Courts of Calcutta and Bombay. 
What we feci is that w t o are by no means satisfied that this discretion in 
either case is not well vested. We are inclined to think that Mr. Amur 
Nath Dutt and those who support him would be better advised to persuade 
the Higli Courts of Calcutta and Bombay to modify tlieir rules, and even 
to follow r the example of Madras. Our point is that this can be effected 
without a change in the law, because it is not the law itself which imposes 
this distinction against which my friend, Mr. Atruvr Nath Dutt, is rebelling; 
its I say, it appears io me that his proper .fornra is not this House, but the 
High Courts. At the same time, we do not'fqel. that that is a final objec- 
tion '6r that that will be a ground on which we, should oppose .the motion for 
circtilation. We do think it is of the utmost importance that Bar Councils 
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and the Judges and the representatives of the profession should be able 
to give their views on this subject and it is, therefore, that We do agree to 
this motion for circulation. 

Now, there are one or two other points in the debate which [ should like 
to touch upon. Now, before I 'leave that subject, T said I thought that 
tile discretion in the matter of appearance on the Original Side was properly 
vested in the High Courts of Calcutta and Bombay. Now, I think there 
are real facts to be cited in support of wliat I have said. My learned friend 
in front of me assures me that in Calcutta there are no less than 200 Vakils 
who are practising on the Original Side and, therefore, in all practical 
matters they are in precisely the same position as any English Barrister. 
Similarly, I know that in Bombay, the Bight Honourable Sir Dinshaw 
Mulla was admitted as an Advocate in the old days when the Advocates 
were made by the High Court and consequently was allowed to practise on 
the Original Side. Another example 1 might cite is that of the present 
Advocate General of Bombay, Sir Jamshedji Kanga. E am, therefore, 
inclined to think that this discretion which is now vested in the High 
Courts, under sections 9 and 14, is very fairly exercised by the Judges, 
and that my Honourable friend has no great ground for complaint ; but," 
as I said, wo are prepared to let the matter go into* circulation. 

IV ly Honourable friend, Sir Hari Singh Gour, w r as, I think, quite unduly 
provocative. In the first place, lie accused me of wrecking the Bill v’hich 
was going to make him a K. C. Sir, it was very pleasing to me to have 
omnipotence attributed to me, and T wish T was omnipotent in this Assembly 
but, in the case of that particular Bill w r hich had been in circulation, the 
opinions elicited in circulation were overwhelmingly against the proposals 
of the Bill and it was rejected without division. I cannot help being re- 
minded, Sir, — when 1 saw Sir Hari Singh Hour's disappointment over 
the matter of the Bill for making Indian K. Cs. and when I find him, as a 
result of that disappointment over the right to he made a K. C. not being 
granted, disclaiming all the privileges of Barristers — T am reminded of a 
fable — T think in Aesop’s — which related to the fox and the grapes. There 
is one other point T wish to make. Sir Hari Sfrigh Gour having submitted 
himself to the examination for the Bar arraigned against what lie considered 
to be a too low standard. I would remind my Honourable friend that since 
lie w'ent up for that examination — I will not say whether it is a ease of 
post hoc or propter hoc — these standards have twice been raised and now r 
1 believe that quite a number of candidates are unable to pass. I trust I 
have said nothing provocative, nothing which will prolong this debate unduly 
and tnat I have made it plain that Government, in acceding and supporting 
the motion for circulation, are not at the same time deeply impressed by 
the merits of this Bill. 

Mr. A. Hoon (Allahabad and Jhansi Divisions: Non-Muhamjnadan 
Rural): Mr. ^resident, being a member of the English Bar myself, I feel 
some hesitation in speaking on the subject. If Mr. Amar Nath Dufct had 
entertained a part of the delicate feelings which are now in my mind, 

1 daresay h^ would not have sponsored this Bill. Speaking on this Bill, 
one cannot help being dragged into a discussion to compare the merits 
and demerits of the two branches of the profession. As I do not like 
to blow my own trumpet, I feel some hesitation in speaking on this Bill. 
Bir, the Vakil Advocates w r ho have spoken on the subject have, I regret 
to say, unnecessarily accentuated the distinctions which are now said to 
exist between the two branches of the profession. Really, what used to be 
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an eye-sore to the Vakil Bar originally was the privilege of the Barristers 
to be able to appear in a case without a Vakdlatnama , although, in the 
Calcutta and the Bombay High Courts, there were some other privileges 
also which the Barristers enjoyed for appearing on the Original Side of 
the High Court. 

[At this stage, Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham 
Chetty) vacated the Chair which was then occupied by Mr. Deputy Presi- 
dent (Mr. Abdul Matin Chaudhury).] 

But, Sir, since the passing of the Indian Bar Councils Act, fresh rules 
have been framed by the various High Courts and, as far as I understand, 
the great eye-sore, that is, the privilege of the Barristers to appear in a 
case without the VaJcalatnama, has entirely been taken away. Besides 
that, a large number of tin* members of the Vakil Bar have been made 
Advocates in Calcutta and Bombay by virtue of which they have got the 
privilege of practising on the Original Sides of their High Courts. In the 
province from which I come, that is, the United Provinces, we have got 
absolutely no distinction between Vakils and Barristers, because we have 
got no Original Side in our High Court. I believe that the distinction, if it 
ever existed in other provinces, is practically extinct now. There is no 
distinction, as we are told by Mr. Aggarwal, in his province either. Now, 
since the distinction of reserving the work on the Original Side ot the High 
Court for Barristers has been done away with and, since the distinction 
of exempting Barristers from using the Vahalainama has also been done 
away with, — to the great loss of the country in general, — I submit, it is 
really serving no useful purpose to bring forward a Bill of this kind. I 
regret that the Government have announced their policy that they are 
not going to oppose the circulation of this Bill. As Sir Lancelot Graham 
has very lucidly mentioned just now’, no fault is to be found with the 
present Bar Councils Act and if there is any grievance of any kind, which, 
of course, I have not been able to find, it can bo removed entirely by the 
rules winch are framed by each High Court. 

Vow, Sir, it L common knowledge' that rules were framed by the Bom- 
bay and the Calcutta High Courts recently and it is a'lso common know- 
ledge that the majority of Hie Indian Judges in both these High Courts 
are recruited from the Vakils. Under those circumstances, I do not 
see any reason why my friend, Mr. Amar Nath Dutt, w r ho himself be- 
longs to the Vakil Bar, should havo any grievance at all against the Act 
itselt Something has been said with regard to the merits and demerits 

of tin* two branches oi tin* profession, but I do not wish to say anything 

1 on this subject, because it is a delicate one. But I cannol help remark- 
ing and 1 wish to draw the attention of my friends, especially those who 
arc members of the Vakil Bar, whether it is a fact or not that most of 
the leading Vakils send tlieir sons to England to qualify themselves as 
Barristers. Now, if Mr. Aggarwal says that thos^boys are nob fit for any- 
thing else, then I do not think he is throwing much credit on his own 
branch of the profession. Then, Sir, l hope my friends of the Vakil Bar 
will excuse me when 1 s-iy — and I say this from my own personal ex- 
perience — that if any v akil by mistake addressed as a Barrister, the 
writer is never corrected, but if a Barrister is addressed as a Vakil, we 
promptly set the matter right. Wliat is really the cause of envy between 

Vakils and Barristers, T leave for the House to judge. In conclusion, I 

submit that no case has been made out; since fresh rules were made in 
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1927 — as mentioned by Sir Hari Singh Gour, — why fresh opinion should be 
sought on the subject and no case has been made out to> show what 
actually are the grievances of the members of the Vakil Bat at present. 
With these remarks, I oppose this motion. 

Mr. B. R. Puri (West Punjab: Non-Muhammadan): Sir, I happen to 
be a Barrister, who al one time during his career crossed the seas and 
passed what has been described as an “easy examination". So far as the 
relative merits of the two branches of the profession are concerned, I am 
precluded from saving anything inasmuch as 1 am an interested party. I 
would only confine myself to saying this much that there have been some 
very honourable and outstanding personalities amongst the Vakil Bar and 
equally, I think it would he conceded by my Honourable Vakil friends 
here, that there have been some really brilliant and equally able men 
amongst the Barristers. (An Honoinable Member: “Exceptions. ”) I 
would prefer to say “equally” and would not like to say more. It would 
be idle on the part of one section to run down the other, because, as a 
matter of fact, each party could claim men amongst their own ranks who 
would be models to the legal profession. 

Now, Sir, so far as the issue before the House is concerned, I was 
surprised when T heard the observations of my Honourable friend, Sir 
Hari Singh Gour. Sir Hari Singh Hour’s speech has pleased nobody. 
Flo has estranged the feedings of the English Bar section as well as of 
the Vakils. He has run down his own colleagues, the Barristers, and he 
has claimed certain privileges at the same time on their behalf which the 
Vakil section are not in a mood to concede. He has been attacked by 
both sections and very rightly foo. Speaking for myself, T am not pre- 
pared to accept his dictum with regard to the merits of the Barristers. 
His remarks might he applicable to some of them and they might equally 
ho applicable to certain members of the Vakil section. But it does not 
follow that the Barristers as a class are an incompetent lot or that they 
arc not properly qualified people. As 1 have already submitted, I have 
no desire to make any distinction between Barristers and Vakils, but, as 
a practical tost, f would ask Honourable Members just to mark the spirit 
in which speeches were made by the Barrister Members today on the 
present measure. Now, whether it was a speech of my Honourable friend, 
Mr. ILoon, or that of Sir Lancelot Graham or Mr. Yamin Khan, I do not 
think there is any Honourable Member who could accuse any of the Bar- 
rister speakers today of having used any disparaging remarks about the 
Vakils. On the other hand, the speeches of such stalwart Vakils as my 
Honourable friend, Raja Bahadur Krishnamachariar, they were really 
stinking in the sense that they were highly sarcastic, damaging and dis- 
respectful to the Barrister section of the profession, and if the House 
wants to find out the real distinction between a Barrister and a Vakil, 
here is a practical demonstration of it. That is the real difference be- 
tween a Vakil and a Barrister. The Barrister has got a sense of propor- 
tion, a sense of moderation and a sense of delicacy which, I regret to say, 
was found wanting in the speeches made by the Honourable Members 
belonging to the Vakil fraternity. 

Mr. S. G. Jog: The Raja Bahadur has ceased practising long ago. 

Raja Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar : I never wanted to say anything 

-against any Vakil or Barrister. I was referring to the complaint that, 
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notwithstanding the fact that their qualifications were low* they were- 
denied the privileges which my Honourable friend, Sir Hari Singh Gour, 
resented. I said, very well, you cannot havo it both ways. That is all 
I said. 

Mr. B. R. Puri: I thank you \ery much. I know Dr. Gour's role in 
this matter lias boon that of an apjirover. My Honourable friend, the 
llaja Bahadur, as a very shrewd and clever member of the profession, 
has made full use of the evidence of the approver against ufc. Whatever 
it may be, the present trouble appears to be that the Barristers dress in 
a particular fashion which gives them a certain advantage over those who 
are not permitted to dress in the same style That seems to be the 
whole trouble. 

Raja Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar: It docs not obtain in Madras. 

Mr. B. R. Puri: So much the better, because, then, as far as Madras 
is concerned, this Bill is not needed. 

Raja Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar: Quite so. 

Mr. B. R. Puri: With regard to the rest of the country, it appears that 
the sole thing which is troubling the Vakils is the gown and wrig of the 
Barrister. Why should such a desire at all arise in their minds? Why 
should they wish that the Barristers should not put on their own gown 
and wig? Evidently the Vakils think that this distinctive dress gives the 
Barristers a certain advantage over the Vakils. Jf a Barrister enjoys a 
certain advantage over a Vakil merely by dressing as a Barrister, then 
what becomes of ’the charge of inconipetency levelled against the Barristers 
by the Vakils? On the one hand the Vakils say that the Barristers are 
an incompetent lot, and yet, on the other, they want to imitate their 
dress and want to appear in the public as if they wero also Barristers. Is 
it not an admission of Barristers* superiority? 

Mr. S. G. Jog: Artificial. 

Mr. B. R. Puri: If a Barrister does not possess the same high stand- 
ard of education and professional ability, then it is obviously to the ad- 
vantage of tlifc Vakils that he should continue to appear as a Barrister 
and not permitted to conceal his identity. This would be to the advantage 
of the public also. Now. Sir, suppose the gown or the wig were abolished, 
what would be the position? Suppose, all sorts of gowns and academic 
Vobes w’ere altogether done away with. Then our Vakil friends imagine 
that the Barristers and Vakils would be brought on the same level and 
they will look alike, but that is a mistake, for you will still be able to tell 
a Barrister from a Vakil. Next time, my Honourable friend, Mr. Amar 
Nalli Dutt’s proposal will be that since Barristers ace in the habit of dress- 
ing themselves better than tlic* Vakils, there should be passed a Bill com- 
pelling the Barristers not to dress beyond the Vakil standard so that they 
may not enjoy any undue advantage over the Vakils. Mr. Amar Nath 
Dutt may even go the length of saying that the Barristers, who are com- 
paratively more tidy arid clean, should lie made to give up these habits 
which are likely to put Vakils in a position of disadvantage. This re- 
minds rile, ‘Sir, of ft little story. There was a Certain colleague of mine 
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who happened to belong to the Vakil section and lie was appearing with 
me in a particular case. I was engaged at a later stage of the proceed- 
ings and not having gone through the record, I was naturally not well 
posted with the facts of the case. So, I had to appeal to him fo* assist- 
ance and I asked him for his notes which he had prepared after going 
through the records. But he seemed to hesitate at first and later on, he 
refused. I felt a bit awkward, as the case was likely to be called after 
a short time. When suddenly an idea occurred to me. My Vakil junior 
had remarked about the presiding officer (an I.C.S. Englishman) boing a 
very short-tempered man and that lately he always found fault with him 
on some score or another. So I took the clue from that and turned 
round to him and said: “Do you know why he is particularly rude to you 
and not to others?” He began thinking, and then I told him: “The real 
tiling is that you do not know how to appear in Court. For instance, one 
day you appear in a dirty shirt, the nexl day you come in with dirty collar; 
some day you are shaved and some day you are not shaved at all. Such 
slovenly ways upset these European Judges. Now, look at your beard> 
for instance, this morning. You don’t seem to have shaved yourself for 
the last three days.” He said: “Is that so? Does a Judge get annoyed 
with a lawyer if he is not properly shaved?” “Of course” l said. “But 
there is no time for me to get a shave now.” 1 said: “Don’t worry, I 
will shave you”. I took out my razor and I began to shave him. When 
it w as half done, J told him I could not complete his shave as I wanted 
to see his notes before going further. Needless to say, he placed all his 
notes at* my disposal rather than appear in Court with only half of his 
face shaved. (Loud Laughter.) There is a practical side to everything 
and this w r as a practical way of dealing with the problem. (Loud 
Laughter.) 

Now, Sir, I think these are matters too petty to require legislation. 
If a Barrister is superior, in spite of your trying to denude him, his 
superiority is bound to assert itself in some form or other. And if he is 
an incompetent man, let him continue to appear in the public in his 
badge and robes, so that there is no mistake about bis identity. 

Mr, Muhammad Anwar-ul-Azim (Chittagong Division: Muhammadan 
Rural) : Mr. Deputy President, I confess I must have missed a great treat 
this morning by not being in my scat at 11 a.m., because I find from the 
references now made that quite a lot of things were said at the expense 
of the members of my profession, 1 mean the members of the English Bar. 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: I did not say anything against you. 

Mr. Muhammad Anwar-ul-Azim: From a cursory perusal of this small 
Bill, it would seem that he is up in arms against a class of people who have 
given a great and good account of themselves in the progress and the 
gradual development of this country. If mv Honourable friend*, the 
Mover, had taken a little trouble to know how the members of the 
English Bar began to practise in this country, ho would have been 
saved from a lot of troubles, he would have known that, with the 
starting of the East India Company after the changing of the Government 
in the middle of the 18th century, there used to be two kinds of Courts of 
jurisdiction, specially in the province of Bengal, known as the Sudder 
Diwani Adalat and the- Judder Nizamat Adalat. Sir, you Will remember 
that the ideal people were Allowed to practise through the medium of a 
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language called Persian. And, then, gradually as bonhomie started to 
take a deeper form and when the East India Company started to spread 
their control all over India, the time became opportune for allowing 
certain members of the English Bar to practise there. Even members of 
the Bar from the Inns at "Dublin and Scotch Advocates were allowed to 
come in and practise in the High Court of Judicature at Calcutta. And it 
was not a favour. It was out of necessitv. If the Government of India 
of this dav had anv hand in controlling the policy of that ancient time, 
perhaps they would not have allowed that, because ii seems from the 
tenor of the arguments put# forward b\ Government speakers that they 
are in an inordinate hurry to placate the Vakil class as a whole. So you 
will notice that if there was not an advent or an inrush of some of the 
members of the Encdish Bar m the beginning of this necessity, there would 
not have been a class of people living in this country known as members 
of the English Bar or commonly known as Barristers. That is the genesis, 
and, besides, the Barristers had a very ancient tradition, dating from the 
time of the Crusades; and gradually Government have been tr\ing in all 
wavs to placate the Vakil opinion and changes have boon brought in by 
these so-called reforms emanating fmm 1921 and that vorv rapidlv. Now, 
+hr re is hardly mn thing left to differentiate a member of the English Bar 
of ten years’ standing and a Vakil of the same standing, at least in the 
High Court of Calcutta; the\ wear the same kind of gown and the same 
kind of hand, which were originalh th* monopoly of Barristers. There- 
fore, so far as the decorative part is concerned, liiv Honourable friend, Mr 
Am nr Nath Dutt, ought not to have nn\ grouse or grievance now. The 
unification is thorn already 

Then, T am told that ho tried to wax eloquent/ at the expense of the 
member*- of the English Bar saving that they were an incompetent lot . . . 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt; I did not sa\ anything like that. It w r as Sir 
Havi Singh Gour, himself a Barrister, who said all that. I simply asked 
for im Bill to bo considered and nothing else. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour; M\ friend has imputed to me a statement which 
I never made. (Laughter.) 

Mr. Muhammad Anwar-ul-Azim: In any ease, from the speeches of 
niv friends who followed after 3-15 p.m., T gather that there was a general 
ch lrge against the members of the English Bar. It is rather unfortunate, 
Sir. that we should be called upon to explain ourselves on the floor of this 
House It becomes rather difficult, blit, in anv view of the matter, Mr. 
Amar Nath Dutt must know this that the present Law Member and 
Loader of the House was at one time of his life a Vakil and, later on, 
he joined the English Bar and became a Barrister. And the incoming 
Law’ Member of the Government of India, who is at present the Advocate 
General of Bengal, was at one time a Vakil and, later on, became a mem- 
ber of my profession So, if the members of the English Bar were sc 
hopelessly placed in the eyes of everybody, I am certain, these Honour- 
able gentlemen would not have t vken recourse to this, and they would 
have contented by onlv being Vakil. They are our ornaments. 

Then, Sir, from a cursory reading of the Statement of Objects anc 
Reasons-, it appears that Mr’ Amar Nath Dutt’s idea is to unify the Baa 
as a whole Sir, I bar* a fairly good acquaintance with the Bar in m} 
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part of the world, and there is no love lost between a member of the 
English Bar and others who belong to our Bar Association. As a matter 
of fact, members of my profession have been given the place of honour 
wherever they have gone and wherever they have appeared. Mr. Deputy 
President, as a Vakil yourself, you must have noticed the restrictions 
which the Universities are now putting, specially the Calcutta University, 
with which 1 am very intimately connected, on the pleaders. L can tell you 
that they are considering very seriously whether they ought not to devise 
some means b\ w T hich the inrush of these B.L. ’s and M.A., B.L.’g could 
be stopped by a salutary method for the good of all concerned. The 
practice now obtaining in my part of the country is this: even a first class 
M.A., B.L., when he comes out of college, has got to be on probation 
for at least one year with a senior member of the Bar of 10 or 15 years 
standing, and, then only, he ]s given his sanad . Jf everybody passing 
the B L. examination were so clever, 1 am certain these distinctions would 
have been taken away. But this is by the way. In bringing my remarks 
to a close, I should like to say this much, that the Government have met 
the Vakils too much and 1 think it is high time that they cried a halt; and 
if tilings are allowed to drag on like this and go further, 1 am afraid, the 
English Bar will not let it lying down. Indian Members of the English 
Bar must be graduates now, and the change came up from 1912. There 
is hnrdlv any Indian Member of the English or Irish Bar who is not a 
distinguished graduate of an English University at the same time. 

Some Honourable Members: The question may now be put. 

Sardar Sant Singh (West Punjab: Sikli): Sir, I had no intention of 
intervening hi this debate, but 1 find that a simple question of principle 
has been made a personal question with the members of the Bar who 
him 1 been imported lrom a foreign country. The principle involved iu 
this Bill is that the status of those who have learned their lessons in law 
in Indian Universities should be the same as that of those who, on 
account of their incapacity to pass the stiff Indian examinations, were sent 
b} their rich fathers to stud\ in a foreign University, to join in the social 
circles then* and, after three years course, enjoving twelve dinners, come 
hack and pose as Barristers. My submission is that our Barrister friends 
have taken a very great pride on this question that they know better 
manners, that they dress more decently, that they are clean shaven and 
such like superficialities. I am quite prepared to concede some of these 
qualities to my Barrister friends, because, having gone to the country after 
whose fashion they are dressing and living, they must of necessity be better 
than those who have not bad that advantage. But if an expenditure of 
about Ks. 00,000 on their education brings them this much, 1 congratulate 
iliem on their good luck. If they have qualified Ihomselves to wear 
imaginary yarns, [ congratulate them on that too. But when they come 
here and say that they are practical men, I must give a story and an 
illustration .... 

Mr. B. R, Puri: May I for the information of my Honourable friend 
state that my story had no reference to my Honourable friend? 

Sardar Sant Singh: May I, for the information of my Honourable 
friend, state that my story is going to have diiect reference to 
4 p.M. fcjnk? (Laughter.) I am going to give an instance of how 

ijheir practical wisdom w’orks in actual life. After his first Session in 
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this Assembly, Mr. Puri went to Lyallpur to conduct a case. It happened 
to be the first of April and, after consulting my friends in the profession, 
there, we agreed to give him a good reception and entertainment. We 
arranged for a dinner to which my friend readily agreed and what haj^pened 
there is well known to him : the story is well known in our part of the 
country ; persons w'ero invited, dishes were laid; a shamiana was put up 
and a side tent was also put up where a person continued hammering on 
some plates so that the actual reception may not be known. My friend 
made a speech, but found no tea or dinner or garden party: and he ulti- 
mately discovered that it was the 1st ot April. If that is the sort of 
practical sense* and practical wisdom possessed by the Barristers, I con- 
gratulate then* upon it. 

As regards legal ability, 1 may point out one tiling wjiicli is well known 
in our part o! the country. If a Banister is able, hard-w T orking, if he 
studies his case and is honest just like Mr. Puri, we call him a Vakilnama 
Barrister- -a Barrister who works like a Vakil. But if a Vakil does not 
work, does not study his case comes unprepared to Court, we call him a 
Barrister nanui Vakil, in another province, in Sind, I am told that they 
are called tin Barristers, because they only imitate* the Vakils knowing 
very little of law and procedure : it is not their fault, of course, because, 
in England, they learned English Law, and, w'han they come to India, 
they have to study the Criminal Procedure Code* and the Civil Procedure 
Code which are a bit different from the English Law. Our position is 
this : that apart from outward formalities we want equal opportunities for 
those w T bo have studied law in this country. We do not want to import 
foreign institutions; we do not want to import foreign manners; we do not 
w 7 ant to import foreign methods in our system of jurisprudence. Therefore, 

J would appeal to the House that this Bill only aims at removing the 
distinctions between Barristers and Vakils. I will appeal to Barristers that, 
if they vrerc the first pioneers in nationalism, as pointed oul by my friend, 
Mr. Bang a Iyer, and if they were pioneers in other matters, we appreciate 
♦ heir services, wc honour them for that; we honour all the noble souls who 
have had their education in England and yet remained Indian in heart, 
Indian in manners and Indian in their outlook. We have great respect for 
them ; but those who have not yet learnt to love Tndia, who carry with them 
the extra-territorial outlook taken up in the company of English people, we 
certainly have a right to legislate on those lines which should enable 
them to get rid of that outlook. Therefore, I support the principle under- 
lying the Bill 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: Mir, when I made this motion for circulation 
bf my Bill, I little thought that the debate would proceed to such lengths 
and generate so much heat between two sections of tho same profession, 
and even such amiable Members of this House like my friends, Mr. B. R. 
Puri and Mr. IToon, could not restrain themselves, and attributed motives 
to all others who did not belong to their class, and this I never expected of 
them .... 

Sir Muhammad Yakub: Why do you consider them docile? 

Mr. Amar Nath Butt: Mir, I have heard the Honourable the Law 
Member, Udd I' must hdmit that although his speech was non-committal r 
t* was not very' much hopeful from the tenor of his speech. If his speech 
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Mas non-committal, my friend, Sir Lancelot Graham’s speech was clear, 
and I knew it would be so. I shall now begin by replying to some of the 
observations of my friend, Sir Lancelot Graham 

Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khan: He made no observations against you. 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: Nor am I going to make any against him. He 
said that certain discretions have been given to the High Courts and to 
the Bar Councils and asked why we should bring in this matter here for 
legislation, b’ir, T do not know whether he has intimate knowledge ol 
the High Courts. If he had, I think he would not have asked me to 
depend upon the discretion of a body of men who are more Barrister- 
ridden than Vakil-ridden, it may be said that there are also Indian 
Advocates in the Bar Councils, but, as has been pointed out by my friend, 
Mr. Hoon, even leading Indian Vakils send their sons to England, and 
in this will be found the reason for the preponderance of Barrister-opinion 
in the Bar Councils. If there are any members in the Bar Councils who 
are themselves Vakil- Advocates, then I sa\, as an inquiry will prove, 
that they are about to retire from the profession, while they have their 
own sons who are members of the Englidi Bar. After all, blood is thicker 
than water. When he himself wants to retire from the profession, he 
naturally is anxious to turn liis eves to liis children. I shall not enter 
into personalities in tills matter, because it will not be pleasant, and 
probably it will be saying something about friends and men whom I 
revere, but 1 think \ounger men than myself like the Leader of the 
Democralic Parti over there knows better as to wdiy a measure like this 
had to be brought here by mo. I think my friend, Sir Lancelot Graham, 
who is the frieud, philosopher and guide of the Government in this matter, 
knows very well as to what reasons prompted me to bring forward this 
measure in this House. 

Sir, it h.‘«s been said that there are 200 Advocates practising oil the 
'Original Side and that the rules have been J airly exercised b> the High 
Court. That is wlmt my friend, Sir Lancelot Graham, said, and, there- 
fore, he observed that he was not deeply impressed, but is lie not aware 
of the conservatism of the High Courts? Long, long before the Bar 
Councils Act came into operation or it was oven dreamt of, other High 
Courts had Advocates enrolled from amongst the ranks of the Vakils, but 
even such an eminent jurist as Bash Bchari Chose was not made an 
Advocate in the Calcutta High Court. That show’s the conservatism of 
the Calcutta High Court. 

An Honourable Member: All that has changed now’. 


Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: Then, my friend, rather my Leader, because 
when I said my friend I remembered that ho was my Leader, I should 
not call him mv friend, but I should call him my Leader 1 


* t t . t ) i »r 

Sir Muhammad Yakub: 


He is your Leader and not your friend? 


Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: He may be my friend, but he is my Leader also. 


Mr. B. B. Puri: 


He is a Barrister 
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Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: My Leader, Sir, said something as to why this 
distinction should exist and that Barristers should be made K. C/s and to 
keep the distinction on, — not that he would come down to the position 
of an Indian Advocate, but he would go up. In this connection I am 
reminded of a story about certain members of a certain caste. That caste 
wanted to dine with my caste fellows 

An Honourable Member: Which caste? 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: Kayastha. 

An Honourable Member: Which was the other caste? 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: That was a bit lower in the social scale, and 
when a member of that higher oast e was told to dine with members 
of the lower caste, lie said that others lower than him should also be 
allowed to dine with them. Then he said: “No, no, I want to go up, and 
not that people who are lower than myself should come up”. That is 
practically what was in the mind of my friend. Let the Advocates be 
there; let us go up and let us be lifted to the seventh heaven by being 
made K.CYs. Sir, I say, this is hardly the proper attitude to be taken 
in this 20th century. When in\ friend, Mr. Puri, began to address the 
House, I though! lie would he fair, because lie began not in the strain of 
my friend, Mr Anwar-ul-A/im, who began kicking from the v cry first this 
humble individual, who is now speaking, without knowing wlmt he said, 
because, when lie got up, he began with kicks and he also ended with 
kicks which 1 liardlv deserved. If lie had listened to what I said, he 
would have known that T had not even uttered the word Barrister, and, 
perhaps, if In* had heard me fully, he would have restrained himself and 
his wrath against mo. 

Then, ?m friend, the Law Member, was pleased to remind us of certain 
distinctions which he ealkd historical and inevitable. Herein lies the clue 
to the mind of the exponent of the Government. Inevitable? Why in- 
evitable, pray?— I do not know*. The reasons arc 1 historical, and that history 
lias been ?epc«ted hero again by my Honourable friend, Mr. Anwar-ul- 
Azim, thinking that probably we, humbler folks, do not know how tho 
Supreme Court and the Kudder Diwani Adnlat and Sudder Nizamat Adalat 
wore eon verted into the present dav High Courts. I think rm knowledge 
of history and the knowledge of those who had to pass the B.L. examina- 
tion in these matters at least are superior to that of any member of the 
English B ir who attends 12 terms, cats dinners and comes out as a full 
fledged Barrister. 

Mr. A. Hoon: A lay T correct mv Honourable friend? It is not a fact 
that in order to qualify as a Barrister, you have only to attend dinners 
and then you cet a call to the Bar. You have got to pass a number of 
examinations which are really very stiff. 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: I am reminded that the examinations are very 
stiff. If th^y arc stiff, I am very glad. I do not wish to rake up this 
matter once again to rouse the wrath of my Honourable friends like Mr. 
Hoon, Mr. Puri, and Mr Ar,war-ul-Azim. I appreciated Mr. Yamin 
Khan *s speech more than that of any other Barrister, because he was more 
bind than anybody else. I remember a gentleman who got plucked in the' 

i i 

I 
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Entrance Examination of those days tour times, but he was sent to 
England and came out as a Barrister. I also remember, the first Indian 
gentleman, who was called to the Bar, was not a graduate of an English 
University or an Indian University. He was Mr. Gnanendra Mohan 
Tagore. He never practised. The next Indian gentleman was Mr. Man 
Mohan Ghose, a man of pre-eminent ability and distinction. Then, we 
also know several others who could not pass certain examinations here and, 
as has been said, were sent to England by their rich fathers and came 
out as Barristers. 

My Honourable friend, Mr. Puri, has seen a motive in my Bill. He 
says that we want to mislead the people by showing ourselves off as 
Barristers. He is an able criminal lawyer, and he cannot forget motive; 
motive is always in his brain. He thinks of motive, because he always 
has to deal with hardened criminals who have motives. He might have 
been a little more charitable to that humbler class of practitioners who 
belong to the same profession. If he will read this Bill in calmer moments 
and with a little sober judgment, he will find what this Bill means. This 
Bill wants to do away with all distinctions amongst a certain class of 
practitioners in India. Unfortunately the Bar Councils Act, which was* 
intended to bring about a United Bar, gave certain powers to the High 
Courts and to the Bar Councils which are dominated by a particular class 
of practitioners, which were used to the best advantage of that particular 
class giving rise to distinctions which ought not to be there Our submis- 
sion before the House is this, that the highest class of practitioners who 
have the same rights and privileges should, if they want to, practise in 
Indian Courts — certain qualifications may be prescribed for them before they 
ire enrolled, but, as soon as they are enrolled, they must be one and the 
Mine body, not that those who are Advocates of Scotland or Ireland will 
dress in a particular manner, those who are called from the Inns of Court 
will dress in another manner, those who come irom the dominions and 
Co,\ Ion will dress in another manner, and those who are enrolled here will 
dress otherwise. I want uniformity of dress when appearing in the same 
Court and uniformity of rights and privileges. Much has been said about 
Barristers not being able to hiie n>r their fees. I challenge m\ Barrister 
h iends here to show from the Indian Law Reports of the several High 
Courts how many cases of suing for fees have occurred within the last 
century. There will not be more than a dozen. 

Mr. B. It. Puri: Every day we lose our fees. 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: I know those, who are clever Barristers, take 
their fees first before perusing the papers, then, if they find time, they 
attend their cases, otherwise they do not. They take the fees all the same. 
But, in the case of the Indian Advocates, though it is said they have 
a right to sue for their fees, they are not paid at all till they take up the 
eases. Of course, some perusal fee may be given, that is all. So, this 
disqualification of not being able to sue for their fees in the case of 
Barristers is not much. 

Mr. B. R. Puri: Why give out your secrets ? 

Mr. Axnar Nftth Dutt: Another disqualification has been made much of 
— that they have always to take a junior. I do not know how many of 
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us can work without a junior. That being so, this alleged disqualifiqation 
is also nothing. These are the disabilities of members of the English 
Bar according to my revered Leader, Sir Hari Singh Gour. Then, my 
revered Leader has been pleased to ask, what are the fresh facts that have 
happened since 1927 V I have already stated the fresh facts that have 
since happened, — what has happened in the Calcutta High Court after the 
constitution of the Bar Council. If that does not convince my Leader, I 
am helpless. 

Mr. S. G. Jog: There is the very fact that seven years have elapsed 
since then. 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: Much has been said about traditions. To speak 
of a man going from this country to a country 6,000 miles off and learning 
the traditions of a particular profession there and assimilating those tradi- 
tions within a brief space of 12 terms or eight terms or even six terms 
and then being proud of those traditions is a thing which I fail to appre- 
ciate, much Jess to commend to any member of in v race to follow. If we 
are to be brought up in the traditions of any country, it ought to be my 
own country. Then, my friend, Mr. Yamin Khan, was pleased to say that 
they had received better education in England. But if the specimen 
of logic which he has given to us be the index of the better education lie 
had received in England, then I would advise him to go to any Inter- 
mediate College of his own Province and learn better logic there. Ho has 
brought the 1.0.8. and the I.M.S. for comparison of the members of my 
profession. Why do the I.C.S. get fat salaries. Why do they become 
Secretaries of the Legislative Department and get Knighthoods V Why 
not a Deputy Magistrate and why should not an Assistant and Sub-Assistant 
Surgeon get the same privileges as my friends, Sir Lancelot Graham and 
Colonel Sir Henry Gidney. These are the analogies which he has brought 
forward. The fallacies in his logic can be removed by studying an elemen- 
tary book on Deductive Logic in any Intermediate College in his own Pro- 
vince. Ho says that people educated differently should have different 
status. I say, Sir, that people who have the ambition and the aspiration 
to become members of this honourable profession in India ought to have 
the same standard of education. That they arc educated differently in 
manners has been in evidence in this House. That they have been 
educated differently in matters of logic and knowledge of traditions and 
>f history has also been in evidence in this House. We do not want that 
kind of difference m education. An example has been given of an LL.B. 
who failed at an examination which some Honourable Member passed. 1 
«lso give him an example of a simple B.L. and who is shortly going to 
• dorn the Law Member’s Office under the Government of India. He w T as 
' simple B.L., a district court pleader and then a High Court Vakil and 
■i member of tho subordinate judiciary and then he came out as a Barrister 
in India standing first class first in the examination of his year in England. 
If 1 am not talking wildly, as some of inv friends^did, I beg to be excused 
by my friend, Sir Muhammad. We do not wantThe same robe. 

[At this Stage, Mr President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham 
Chctty) resumed the Chair.] 

AA e wa,nt unifornpiy of robes, dp, $pt, wan^Jjo .come with a robe 
whi* h is foreign to India. It l>een,flfud ^hat, tt>&, spirit of imitating 
>s 1 id. I do not know who imitates wnom. We in India do not imitate 
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.mybody. If you scratch a Barrister, you will find a barber. (Laughter.} 

. think this will convince my friend, Mr. Puri, what are our actual grie- 
\unces. It is equality of status that we claim. I have already said that 
tiiere is no motive in this motion. My friend, Mr. Anwar- ul- Azmi, wants 
i0 have the onrush of M.A., B.L.'s to be checked. I would like to have 
the onrush ot half educated lawyers being imported from Lngland. It has 
been suggested that there should be a tanil wall against the import of half 
indigenous and half foreign goods. I do not know whether my friend, 
Mr. Morgan, will support me. If it were possible, I would, in the interests 
ui the country, impose a tariff wall against the import oi these lawyers 
Horn abroad, who hardly know their law, and who, irom what we have 
seen in this House, hardly know good manners and good logic. With these 
words, I beg to move my motion. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir bhanmukham Chetty): The question 

is l 

“That the Hill lurther to amend the Indian liar Councils Act, 1926, be circulated 
for the purpose ot eliciting opinion theicun. “ , 

The motion was adopted. 

THE INDIAN! CRIMINAL LAW AMENDMENT BILL. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi (Nominated Non- Official) : I move^ 

“That the Bill further to amend the Indian Penal Code and the Code of Criminal 
Procedure, 1899, be taken into consideration.’ ' 

Mr. Jagan Nath Aggarwal (J ullundur Division . Non-Muhammadan) : Oil 
a point of order. May 1 point out that these Bills, which my learned 
friend wishes to be considered and passed, have not been circulated for 
opinions and, if they have been circulated, we have not received copies 
of those opinions. If they have been circulated by executive action, we 
have not been supplied with copies. I, therefore, suggest that the discussion 
of these Bills be left over till the Bills are circulated and opinions are 
obtained^ 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): Was this 
originally sent out for circulation ? 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: May I explain that the Bill was not circulated on a 
regular motion of the House, but when I introduced the Bill I requested 
the Honourable Member in charge of the Department of Industries and 
Labour whether he would have the Bill circulated, and I thought he had 
agreed to do so. Moreover, the point which is dealt with by my Bill 
was circulated by the Government of India for opinion. 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce (Member for Industries and Labour): 
Sir, the facts are that the recommendation of the Royal Commission deal- 
ing with the question of besetting an industrial establishment for the 
recovery of debts was circulated to Local Governments for the purpose of 
obtaining their opinions on it. After that had .been done, my Honourable 
friend, Mr. Joshi, brought forward this Bill and I promised that I would 
forward the Bill to Local Governments in continuation of the previous 
correspondence we had had with them on this subject. As a matter of fact, 
their replies had come in before they got the Bill and I think in practically 

D 
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all casus they said they had no lurther icmarks to offer. 1 shall, at a later 
stage, Sir, have an opportunity of explaining what the position of Govern- 
ment is in regard to this measure. 

Mr. N. M. JOflhi: Sir, if the Government are willing to circulate the 
opinions received by them to the Honourable Members, I would not mind 
my motion being adjourned. 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: I have no objection, Sir, to that 
being done, but I must confess that 1 should have preferred to state at 
once what the position of Government is in regard to this Bill. I can 
hardly do that until my Honourable friend has completed his speech moving 
the motion now before the House. I think, if my Honourable friend 
were allowed to complete his speech moving that motion and I were 
allowed to explain the position of Government, that would probably satisfy 
the House; 1 hope so. 

Mr. Jagan Nath Aggarwal: I think, Sir, that it would be just as well 
that the opinions collected by the Government of India should be made 
available to us, and that is a position which my friend, Mr. Joshi, accepts; 
md after those opinions have been circulated, it would be perfectly open 
to Sir Frank Noyce to oppose the motion or not as he likes, but at this 
stage ol the Bill 1 think it would be quite lair to the House to let us have 
those opinions whifti my friend does not object to giving us. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Clietty): There isnoth- 
ing to prevent Mr. Joshi moving the motion -it a later stage if he wants it, 
on another day. lie does not need the concurrence of the Government 
Members. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: If the Government agree to circulate, 1 shall certainly 
w ithdraw my motion, but if Government are not willing to circulate, there 
is no point in my making such a motion. 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: There are no opinions on Mr. Joshi ’s 
Bill which are worth circulating. I am quite prepared to place before the 
House the opinions which w T e got in regard to our own proposals, that is, 
the opinions obtained from Local Governments as to the action which they 
.suggest on the recommendation of the Royal Commission, but I must 
confess that I should like to have an opportunity of explaining to the 
House what decision the Government of India have arrived at in this 
matter. If I were to circulate with the opinions we have obtained from 
, the Local Governments our own letter to the Government of Bengal which 
clearly states the Government of India's decision on the subject, that 
might perhaps meet the case. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: In view of the fact that the Honourable Member is 
willing to circulate the opinions and. the proposals* which Government have 
made on this point, Mr. President, I shall withdraw my motion today. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The motion 
need not be made at all : it stands over. 

Sir Ha ri Singh Gour: May I suggest a slightly different procedure which 
will probably be accepted by you, Sir, and the House— that Mr. Joshi should 
formally move his motion for takin? his Bill into consideration and that Sir 
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1< rank Noyce should then give the House an idea of the attitude of Govern- 
ment on the subject; and after that, any Member may be at liberty to 
move that the Bill be circulated, or rather that the opinions collected by 
the Honourable Member for Industries and Labour should be circulated 
and the Bill should then be taken up on the next non-official Bill day. 

Mr, President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : The Honour- 
able Member does not want to make the motion today. That is the end 
of the matter.) 


THE CODE OF CIVIL PROCEDURE (AMENDMENT) BILL. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi (Nominated Non-Official) : Well, Sir, the point as 
regards the next motion* is the same : 1 would like Government to say 
whether the> would circulate to the Members the opinions which they 
have obtained on the points covered by my Bill. 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce (Member for Industries and Labour): 
Sir, I regret I am 'unable to accept that suggestion in regard to this 
measure. The position is that this Bill deals with three subjects and that 
the action that the Government of India propose to take in regard to 
those three subjects is entirely different. In regard to one of the pro- 
posals, the Government of India hope to bring forward a measure them- 
selves later on in the Session — that is, in regard to the proposal which 
deals with the attachment of wages for debt. In regard to the second 
proposal — the abolition of arrest and imprisonment for debt — the position 
is that we have addressed Local Governments on the subject and that 
their replies have only just come in. They have not yet been examined 
and it is, therefore, not possible to state what action the Government of 
India will tale. In regard to the third proposal — the safeguarding of 
contributions to Provident Funds against attachment, it has been decided 
that action should await tho amendment of the Provident Funds Act. ' 
That is the* position and it makes it difficult for me to accept the sugges- 
tion of rnv Honourable friend. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: In any case I do not make my motion today. 


Mr. Oaya Prasad Singh (Muzaffarpur cum Champaran: Non-Muham 
madan): Sir, I do not want to make the motion! today. 


Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer (Rohilkund and Kumaon Divisions: Non-Muham- 
madan Rural) : Sir, it has been represented to me by my non-official col- 
leagues that they would like formally to move the motions standing in 
fheir name and I* therefore, make t lie self-sacrifice of not making my 
motion}: today in the hope that they will not allow their Bills to be handi- 
caps to my temple Entry Bill in Simla. 

*"That the Bill further to amend the Code of Civil. Procedure, 1898, he taken into 
coimi Herat ion ** ~ . 

+**That the Bill to abolish the punishment of death for offences under the Indian 
Penal Code be circulated for the purpose of eliciting opinion thereon. ** 

♦“That the Bill to amend certain provisions of the Indian Penal Code relating to 
nffences under Chapters VI and VUI of the said Code be circulated for the purpose 
of eliciting opinions thereon.** 



THE MILCH CATTLE PROTECTION BILL. 

Rai Bahadur Kunwar Raghubir Singh (Agra Division: Non-Muham- 
madan Rural): Sir, I move for leave to introduce a Bill to protect Milch 
Cattle. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The ques- 
tion is: 

“That leave be given to introduce a Bill to protect Milch Cattle.** 

The motion was adopted. 

Rai Bahadur Kunwar Raghubir Singh: Sir, T introduce the Bill. 

THE SPECIF TO RELIEF (AMENDMENT) BILL. 

Mr. Jagan Nath Aggarwal (Jullundur Division: Non-Muhammadan): 
Sir, 1 beg to move for leave to introduce a Bill further to amend the 
Specific Relief Act. 1877. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The ques- 
tion is: 

“That leave b,? given to introduce a Bill further to amend the Specific Relief Act, 
1877.” 

The motion was adopted. 

Mr. Jagan Nath Aggarwal: Sir, I introduce the Bill. 


THE INDIAN ARMS (AMENDMENT) BILL. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai (Sind: Non-Muhammadan Rural): Sir, I beg 
to move for leave to introduce a Bill further to amend the Indian Arms 
Act, 1878. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The ques- 
tion is: • 


“That lea\e be given to introduce a Bill further to amend the Indian Arms Act, 
1878/* 


The motion was adopted. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: Sir, I introduce ihe Bill 


THE INDIAN STAMP (AMENDMENT) BILL. 

Mr. A. Das (Benares and Gorakhpur Divisions: Non-Muhammadan 
Rural): Sir, 1 beg to move for leave to introduce a Bill further to amend 
the Indian Siam}) Act, 1899. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukhdm Chcttv): The ques* 
lion is: 

1899 lea '° ** " Ven 1 ‘ i,,tr ° dl,ce * BiU f,,rther to amend the Indian Stamp Act. 

The motion was adopted. 

Mr* A* Das: Sir, I introduce the Bill. 
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THE HINDU INHERITANCE (AMENDMENT) BILL. 

Diwan Bahadur Harbilas Sarda (Ajmer-Merwara: General): Sir, this 
motion* and the next motion are with regard to the same Bill and as 
Rai Bahadur Lala Brij Kishore wishes to introduce the Bill, I will not 
make any motion. 

Rai Bahadur Lala Brij Kishore (Lucknow Division: Non-Muhammadan 
Rural): Sir, I beg to move for leave to introduce a Bill to amend the Hindu 
Law of Inheritance. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The ques- 
tion is: 

“That leave be given to introduce a Bill to amend the Hindu Law of Inheritance.' * 
i * 

The motion was adopted. 

Rai Bahadur Lala Bril Kishore: Sir, I introduce the Bill. 


THE INDIAN STATES (PROTECTION AGAINST DISAFFECTION) 

AMENDMENT BILL. 

Mr. B. Das (Orissa Division: Non-Muhammadan): Sir, I beg to move 
for leave to introduce a Bill further to amend the Indian States (Protec- 
tion against Disaffection) Act, 1922, for a certain purpose. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty). The ques- 
tion is: 

“That leave be given to introduce a Bill further to amend the Indian States 

(Protection against Disaffection) Act, 1922, foi a certain purpose." 

« 

The motion was adopted. 

Mr. B. Das: Sir, I introduce the Bill. 

THE CODE OF CRIMINAL PROCEDURE (AMENDMENT) BILL. 
(Amendment op section 491). 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt (Burdwan Division: Non -Muhammadan Rural): 
Sir, I beg to move for leave to introduce a Bill further to amend the Code 
of Criminal Procedure, 1898. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir She nmukliam Chetty): The ques- 
tion is: 

“That leave be given to introduce a Bill further to amend the Code of Criminal 
Procedure, 1898." 

The motion was adopted. 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: Sir, I introduce the Bill. 


•“Motion for leave to introduce a Bill to amend the Hindu Law of Inheritance." 
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THE LAND ACQUISITION (AMENDMENT) BILL. 

ltr< Lalchand NaValrai (Sind: Non-Muhammadan Rural): Sir, I beg to 
move for leave to introduce a Bill further to amend the Land Acquisition 
Act, 1894. 

Mr. President (The Honouiable Sir Shnnmukham Chetty): The ques- 
tion is: 

4 ‘That leave bo given to intioduce a Bill further to amend the Land Acquisition 
Act. 1394.” 

The motion was adopted. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: Sir, I introduce the Bill. 


THE HINDU TEMPLE ENTRY DISABILITIES REMOVAL BILL. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai (Sind: Non-Muhammadan Rural): Sir, I beg to 
move for leave to introduce a Bill to remove the disabilities of the so- 
called Depressed Classes in regard to entry into Hindu Temples. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The ques- 
tion is: 

4 4 Tn.it leave he given to introduce a Bill to remove the disabilities of the so-called 
Depressed CLibses in regard to entry into Hindu Temples ” 

The motion was adopted. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: Sir, I introduce the Bill. 


THE CODE OF CRIMINAL PROCEDURE (AMENDMENT) BILL. 

(Amendment of sections 421, 422, 426 and 497). 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt (Burdwan Division: Non-Muhammadan Rural): 
Sir, I beg to mo\e for leave to introduce a Bill further to amend the Code 
of Criminal Procedure, 1898. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The ques- 
tion is. 

<4r l hat leave be given to introduce a Bill further to amend the Code of Criminal 
Procedun*. 1898.” 

The motion was adopted 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: Sir, I introduce the Bill. 


THE CODE OF (TV IL PROCEDURE (AMENDMENT) BILL. 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt ^Burdwan Division: Non-Muhammadafn Rural): 
Sir, 1 beg to move for leave io introduce a Bill further to amend the Code 
of Civil Procedure, 1908. 
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Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shonmukham Chetty) • The ques* 
tion is: 

“That leave be given to introduce a Bill further to amend the Code of 'Civil 
Proredvre, 1906.** 

The motion was adopted. 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: Sir, 1 introduce the Bill. 

THE HINDU TEMPLE ENTRY DISABILITIES REMOVAL BILL. 

Diwan Bahadur Harbilas Sarda ( Ajmer-Merwara : General): Sir, I beg 
to move for leave to introduce a Bill to remove the disabilities of the so- 
called Depressed Classes in regard to entry into Hindu Temples. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): This is the 
same motion as No. 45 on the agenda, for which Mr. Lalchand Navalrai 
has already obtained the permission of the House to introduce. A simi- 
lar question arose on a previous occasion when the Honourable Mr. Ranga 
Iyer was in charge of a Bill. The question then was whether, when oye 
Honourable member had obtained the leave of the House to introduce a 
Bill, another Honourable Member could ask for leave to introduce the 
same Bill. On that occasion, the Chair ruled that the second motion to 
the same effect would come within the mischief of the rule relating to 
repetition of motions and, therefore, it could not be moved. Since then 
the Chair has thought over the matter and it has now come to the con- 
clusion that the ruling must be revised and it will now be open for any 
number of Honourable Members to ask for leave to introduce the same 
Bill if they choose to do so. Therefore, Diwan Bahadur Harbilas Sarda 
will be in order if he wants to move it. 

Diwan Bahadur Harbilas Sarda: I have already asked for leave to 
introduce it. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The ques- 
tion is: 

"That leave be given to introduce a Bill to remove the disabilities of the so-called 
Depressed Classes in regard to entry into Hindu Temples.’’ 

The motion was adopted. 

Diwan Bahadur Harbilas Sarda: Sir, I introduce the Bill. 

THE INDIAN CRIMINAL LAW AMENDMENT (REPEAL) BILL. 

Mr. B. Das (Orissa; Division: Non-Muhammadan): Sir, I beg to move 
for leave to introduce a Bill to repeal the Indian Criminal Law Amend- 
ment Act, 1908. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The ques- 
tion is: 

"That leave be given to introduce a Bill to repeal the Indian Criminal Law 
Amendment Act, 1908.” 

The motion was adopted. 

Mr. B. Das: Sir, I introduce the Bili. 



THE HINDU SONS' RIGHT OF PARTITION BILL. 

Mr. Jagan Nath Aggarwal (Jullundur Division: Non-Muhammadan): 
Sir, I beg to move for leave to introduce a 1 Bill to declare the rights of a 
son in a joint and undivided Hindu family governed by the Mitakshara 
School of Hindu Law to claim partition of family property. 

J i«r 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Slianinukham Ohetty): The ques- 
tion is: 

“That leave be given to introduce a Bill to declare the rights of a son in a joint and 
undivided Hindu family governed by the Mitakshara School of Hindu Law to claim 
partition of family propeity.” 

Tile motion was adopted. 

Mr. Jagan Nath Aggarwal: Sir, I introduce the Bill, 


STATEMENT OF BUSINESS. 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Mitter (Leader of the House): With your 
permission, Sir, I desire to make a statement as to the probable course of 
Government business in the week beginning Monday, the 12th February, 
1934 Monday, the 12th, is a Gazetted holiday and you, Sir, have direct- 
ed that in that week the House shall sit for the transaction of official 
business on Tuesday, the 13th, and Thursday, the 15th. On Tuesday, the 
first two items of business will be the motions to take into consideration 
and pass the Bill further to amend the Indian Tariff Acs, 1894, for certain 
purposes, as reported by the Select Committee. Thereafter, motions will 
be made to take into consideration and pass the following Bills: 

(1) A Bill further to extend the operation of the Wheat (Import 

Duty) Act, 1931, and 

(2) A Bill to continue tor a further period the provisions made by 

certain Acts for the purpose of fostering and developing the 

steel industry and the wire and wire nail industry in British 

India. 

On Thursday, any business unfinished on Tuesday will be taken up in 
the order shown on Tuesday’s paper. Thereafter, motions will be made to 
refer to Select Committees the following Bills: 

(1) A Bill to regulate the payment of wages to certain cl&BseB of 

persons employed in industry, 

(2) A Bill to provide for the application of the Naval Discipline Act 

to the Indian Navy, and 

(3) A Bill further to amend the Indian Tariff Act, 1894, for certain 

purposes. — The Indian Tariff (Textile Protection) Amendment 

I may add that on Saturday, the- 17th, as appointed by His Excellency 
the Governor General, the Railway Budget will be presented. No other 
business will be transacted on that day. 

The Assembly then adjourned till Eleven of the Clock on Tuesday, the 
13th February, 1934. 
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The Assembly met in the Assembly Chamber of the Council House 
at Eleven of the Clock, Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham 
Chetty) in the Chair. 


MEMBER SWORN. 

Sir Darcy Lindsay, Kt., C.B.E., M.L.A. (Bengal: European). 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

Re-Opening of Non-Reciutited Assisted Emigration to Malay*. 

102. *Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: Is it a fact that about 20,000 Indian 
labourers are wanted for Malaya ? If so, w hat steps, if any, are being taken 
in the matter, and what arrangements are being made to ensure fair eco- 
nomic and political status to those that may be &ent over? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: The Honourable Member presumably refers to the 
request of the Malayan Governments for the re-opening of non-reemited 
assisted emigration from South India to Malaya. The matter has been 
considered by the Standing Emigration Committee of the Indian Legisla- 
ture and the Government of India are now in communication with the 
Federated Malay States and Straits Settlements Governments. Honour- 
able Member may rest assured that if emigration is re-opened suitable 
precautions will be taken to safeguard the political and economic interests 
of the emigrants. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: From whnt part of the country most of the 
emigrants to Malaya are recruited? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: Mostly from Southern India. 

Prisoners in the Andamans. 

103. *Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: Will Government kindly state (0 the 
number of prisoners at present in the Andamans; and ( ii ) their numbers 
from each Province? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: (i) The total number of prisoners in 
the Andamans is 6,276. 

( 711 ) A 
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(ii) I lay a statement on the table. 


Statement showing the number of convicts from r the various provinces in the Andaman 
Isldnds as reported by the Chief Commissioner on February 6th , 1934 . 


Madras 494 

Bombay 452 

Bengal . ..... 419 

United Provinces ..••••••• 1,090 

Punjab . • t • • • ... • 953 

Bihar and Orissa ... ... . • 140 

Burma . . • • ... 2,114 

Central Provinces ........ 203 

Assam . ........ 59 

North-West Frontier Province 247 

Delhi • . • . »••••« 12 

Coorg . , • . 1 

Baluchistan 1 

Central India • 1 


Appointment of Indians to tiie Ceylon Civil Service. 

104. *Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: Will Government kindly state if 
Sinhalese are eligible for appointment to the All-India Services, and, if so, 
are Indians allowed the same privileges in Ceylon ? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: The only All-India Service for which 
Ceylonese are eligible for appointment is the Indian Civil Service, and that 
only through the open competition in London. Indians are not eligible for 
appointment to the Ceylon Civil Service. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: Why is this discrimination given to the 
Ceylonese Government to allow their people to compete for the Indian Civil 
Service while the same facility has been withheld from the Indians in the 
Ceylon Civil Service? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: [ quite agree with mv Honourable 
friend that it does constitute a marked anomaly. The reason is that in 
accordance with a certain section of the Government of India Act, all 
British subjects are eligible to compete in the examination in London. 
Until that Act is amended, it will be impossible to take the steps that the 
Honourable Member suggests. I may add for his information that the 
question of dealing with this anomaly will come up for consideration in 
connection with the new Government of India Act. 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy: Are the Ceylonese by any chance treated as Indians 
for the purpose of Indianisation of the Indian Civil Service? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: T should be glad if my Honourable 
friend would give notice of that question so that I may answer after proper 
consideration. 

Insanitary condition of the Road near Mandhi Bharain in Paharganj, 

Delhi. 

105. *Mr. S. G. Jog: (a) Aie Government aware, and if not, will they 
please enquire and s f atc, that the road near Mandir Bharain, Paharganj, 
Delhi, is always hooded with drain water? 
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(b) Is it a fact that the said road is adjacent to New Delhi and are 
Government aware that its insanitary condition is dangerous to the 
health of the public as well as of the Government servants residing in 
the said locality and having access to New Delhi? 

(c) Is it a fact that the inhabitants of the said locality have made several 
representations to the Municipality for providing suitable means to drain 
out the flooded water, but without any response? 

(d) Do Government propoSe to remove the obnoxious condition of the 
locality? If not, why not? 

Mr. Gk S. Bajpai: (a), (b), (c) and (d). The facts are that the owners 
of two private houses discharged drain water on to the road without per- 
mission. No representations on the subject to the Municipal Committee 
are on record, but suitable action is being taken by the Municipal Com- 
mittee, Delhi, to put a stop to the nuisance. 

Revival of tiie Borax Industry. 

106. *Bhai Parma Nand: (a) Will Government be pleased to state if 
it is a fact that the number of places where the industries of refining 
Borax ( Suhaga , ) was carried on, lias been declining during the last ten 4 
vears ? 

(b) If so, will Government be pleased to state whether they intend to 
revive this industry by putting on a suitable tariff? If not, why not? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: (a) Government have no definite 
information on the point, but they are aware that imports of borax by land 
into India for refining purposes have been declining in recent years. 

(b) It is open to the industry to submit for tin* consideration of Govern- 
ment its claims to protection should it consider that it fulfils the conditions 
laid down by the Fiscal Commission in paragraph 97 of their Report. 

Grievances of the Staff of the late Government of India Postal 

Workshop at Aligarh. 

107. *Bhai Parma Nand: (a) Will Government be pleased to state if it 
is a fact that when the Government of India Postal Workshop at Aligarh 
was abolished in 1931, some of the staff were made to retire and seme were 
transferred to the Postal Department on the same salary? War notice 
given after a year and a half to the transferred staff either to retire compul- 
sorily or to rejoin the same service with a break in service and m a lower 
grade, viz., 35 — 4 — 75? 

(b) Are Government aware of the hardship caused to the members of 
the staff who accepted service at different places in the Province and who 
were later on forced to accept a much lower salary and refund the amount 
of their pay drawn during a year and a half? 

(c) Is it a fact that the rules and regulaFions of the Postal Department 
as to appointment, pension, etc., are applicable to the members ot the 
Postal Workshop? If so, why was a deviation in the rules made after 
the staff joined the new posts and worked there for a year and a half 
under the same Director General of Posts and Telegraphs? 

( d ) Do Government propose to take steps fosee that the orders of the 
late Director General are not set aside by the present incumbent of the 
office, and that this grievance of the staff is redressed? 

A 2 
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The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (a) The facts are substantially as 
stated by the Honourable Member. I may, however, inform him that the 
question whether the lower division scale of pay (Rs. 35-4-75) should apply 
to the upper division clerks of the defunct Postal Workshop, who have 
been appointed in the Postal Branch of the United Provinces Circle, is 
under the consideration of the Director-General. 

(b) As already explained the question of the correct fixation of the salary 
of the officers concerned is at present being considered by the Director- 
General and so far as Government are aware no refunds have as yet been 
rn ule by the officials concerned, nor have Government received any protests 
against the ir transfer to other stations in the United Provinces. 

(r) The reply to the first part is in fhe affirmative. As regards the second 
part Ihe Honourable Member’s attention is invited to the reply I have just 
given to part (a) oi this question. 

(d) As already explained the question is at ]>resent under the considera- 
tion oi the Director-General. 

Periodical Migrations of Kabuli Money-lenders to Various Parts of 

India. 

10S. *Bhai Parma Nand: (a) Are Government aware of the fact that 
there aie periodical migrations of Kabuli money-lenders to various parts 
ot India every \ear, and that these Kabuli money-lenders lend out money 
to illiterate folks m the villages ot different parts Jt the country at 
exorbitant rales of interest and recover their loans by resorting to extra- 
legal methods? 

(6) Are the Government of India prepared to intercede with His 
Majesty the King of Afghanistan on their behalf and stop their migration 
for this purpose? 

Mr. B. J. Glancy: (tf) Government are aware that certain Afghan sub- 
jects visit Tndia in the winter and lend money to Indians. They have no 
information about the rates of interest charged and are not prepared to 
endorse the suggestion made hv the Honourable Member as to the methods 
employed by those mono \ -lenders to effect recovery of their loans. 

(b) No These persons are during their sojourn in India amenable to 
the laws of India and if they offend against those laws they can be prosecut- 
ed 


Bhai Parma Nand: Mav I ask the Honourable Member, if the Govern- 
ment are not aware, would lie kindly make some enquiry into this matter? 

Mr. B. J. Glancy: I shall be very pleased to make further enquiries. 

Convictions for Gambling. 

109. *Bhai Parma Nand: Will Government be pleased to state 
what is the number of convictions, in connection with Darra Sutta (Digit 
sutta) gambling in inter-provincial cases and those involving British and 
State subjects, respectively, during the last threq financial years in various 
parts of India 0 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: T regret that the information is not 
available with the Government of Tndia and the labour involved in collect- 
ing it from Local Governments would, T think, be incommensurate with its 
results. 
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Promotion op Fruit Culture and Fruit Marketing in India. 

110. *Bhai Parma Nand: (a) Will Government be pleased to state 
if they are aware of the fact that there is a great possibility of the export of 
tropical and sub-tropical fruits on a commercial scale from different parts 
of India? 

(b) If so, are Government prepared to do something for the promotion 
of fruit culture and fruit marketing, and to impart suitablo training to 
selected students? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: (a) Experiments assisted by the Imperial Council of 
Agricultural Eesearch indicate that there are definite but limited possibili- 
ties for the development of an export trade in certain Indian fruits, parti- 
cularly mangoes. 

(b) The matter primarily concerns Local Governments. The Imperial 
Council of Agricultural Eesearch is also financing a co-ordinated group of 
fruit research schemes, particulars of which will be found in the Council's 
Annual Iieport for 1932-33, which has been supplied to Honourable 
Members. 

Special training in fruit cultivation and fruit preservation is given at * 
the Agricultural Colleges at Poona . nd Lyallpur. 

Acceptance of Defaced Coins, etc., by the Taiisil and District 

Treasuries. 

Hi. *Bhai Parma Nand: ( a ) Will Government be pleased to state 
whether the Tahsil and District Treasuries are authorised to refuse accept- 
ance of defaced (though not debased) coins, old rupee coins of the East 
India Company and spoiled or oiled genuine currency notes (though their 
number and other marks may be quite clear)? 

(b) If the reply to part (a) be in the negative, are Government pre- 
pared to issue clear instructions on the subject and have them posted on 
the walls of Government Treasury Buildings for the information of the 
public to avoid inconvenience > 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: («) I would invite the attention 
of the Honourable Member to the provisions of the Eesource Manual, a 
copy of which will be found in the Library of the House. Tahsil and district 
treasuries are authorised to refuse acceptance of defaced coins and old 
rupee coins of the East India Company if they appear to have been fraudu- 
lently defaced or if their weight has been reduced by more than a certain 
percentage. They are also authorised to refuse acceptance of spoiled and 
oiled genuine currency notes if they are not clearly identifiable. 

(b) The instructions issued to treasury authorities have been made as 
clear as possible, but such authorities must necessarily retain some dis- 
cretion with regard to the interpretation of the rules. It is open to aggrieved 
persons to appeal to the Deputy Controller of the Currency who can order 
re-examination in « mint if he considers this to be desirable. In the cir- 
cumstances Government do not consider it necessary to post information on 
the subject on the walls of Government treasury buildings. 

Befusal of Leave on Transfer to tiie Crew Staff on the Eastern 

Bengal Eailway. 

112. *Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen: (a) Will Government be pleased to 
state if it is a fact that D. T. S., Crews, Eastern Bengal Eailway, refused 
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to grant six days’ preparatory leave to his staff on transfer and forced the 
staff to take leave on average pay instead ? 

(6) Will Government be pleased to state if the staff on transfer are 
entitled to six days’ preparatory leave? 

(c) If so, are Government prepared to issue orders to the Agent to 
convert the leave into preparatory leave ? If not, why not ? 

Mr. 1?* R. Ran: I have called for information and will lay a reply on the 
table in due course. 

Allegations against Mr. Wood, Traffic Inspector, Amingaon, Eastern 

Bengal Railway. 

113. * Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen: (a) Will Government be pleased to 
state if it is a fact that serious complaints for molesting Indian ladies, 
while travelling in trains, were brought against Mr. Wood, Traffic Inspector, 
Amingaon, Eastern Bengal Railway, that an enquiry was held by the 
District Officer, and that Guard S. K. Bose who gave evidence against 
Mr. Wood, has been discharged from service? 

(b) Are Government prepared to furnish this House with the findings 
of the enquiry held by the District Officer? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: Disciplinary action in the cases of misconduct of non- 
gazetted staff is within the powers of the Agent of the Railway to whom 
full powers have been delegated. No special features have been mentioned 
by the Honourable Member to justify the Government of India in departing 
from their usual policy of refusing to intervene in such cases. 

Stoppage of the Relieving Allowances to the Relieving Staff of the 
Traffic Dep\rtment, Eastern Bengal Railway. 

114. *Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen: (a) Are Government aware that 
relieving allowances to relieving staff of the Traffic Department, Eastern 
Bengal Railway, have been stopped and travelling allowance upto 35 days 
instead has been introduced? 

(fc) If so, will Government be pleased to state if they received any 
representation from the staff in the matter, explaining their difficulties to 
meet the extra expenses for working as relieving hands? 

(c) If so, will Government be pleased to state if the nature of work 
of relieving staff has been changed? 

(d) If not, will Government be pleased to state why a change in the 
sjsiem of payment of their allowances was felt necessary? 

(c) Will Government be pleased to state if it is a fact that relieving 
staff in the Traffic Department of the Eastern Bengal Railway, are generally 
temporarily posted at a station if they work there for more than 35 days 
and no allowance is allowed? ** 

( f ) If so, will Government be pleased to state if it is a fact that even in 
such posting the relieving hands have had to maintain two establishments 
— one at Headquarter and another at out-station ?| 

(a) If so, are Government aware that it is regarded as a hardship to meet 
double expenses without any extra allowances?! 
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Mr. P. R. Rau: (a) and (d). The question of relieving allowances was 
reviewed by the Railway Board in 1931, and it was decided to make the 
practice then existing on the Great Indian Peninsula Railway uniform on 
all State-managed Railways- It *vas arranged that the relieving staff should, 
instead of relieving allowances be granted the usual travelling allowance 
admissible on tour as also the compensatory allowance, if any, which would 
be admissible to them at headquarters. Under the Supplementary Rules 
daily allowances cannot ordinarily be drawn beyond 10 days. In March 1932 
powers were granted to Heads of Departments to grant full exemption 
from this rule, but it was stated that when it could be foreseen that reliev- 
ing staff would be required to stay at a particular station for more than 6 
weeks, they should be temporarily transferred. 

(6) Yes. 

(c) No. 

(e) Government have no information regarding the position in the Traffic 
Deparoment on the Eastern Bengal Railway, but Government consider that 
it is only when a man is sent to another station to work for a comparatively 
short period that any special compensation is called for. When he is sent 
for comparatively long periods it is reasonable to treat it as & temporary, 
transfer. 

(/) I am unable to say whether the facts are as stated. 

(g) This is purely a hypothetical question. 

Functions of the Welfare Officer, Eastern Bengal Railway. 

115 . *Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen: (a) Is it a fact that a Welfare Officer 
has been appointed on the Eastern Bengal Railway? 

( b ) If so, will Government be pleased to state the functions of the 
officer? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: (a) Yes. 

(b) I would invite my Honourable friend's attention to the memoran- 
dum placed by the Railway Board before the Standing Finance Committee 
for Railways, a copy of which will be found on pages 14-10 in Volume X 
No. 6 of these proceedings. 

Discontent amongst tiie Guards in the Calcutta District of the 
Eastern Bengal Railway. 

116. *Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen: (a) Will Government be pleased 
to state if they are aware that wide discontent has been created amongst 
the guards working in the Calcutta District of the Eastern Bengal Railway 
on the issue of a circular, dated the 19th June 1933, regarding punctuality 
of trains service, asking the guards to cultivate a neat handwriting always 
to write in ink and to summarise detentions by formula using code letters 
A, B, 0, D toX, Y, Z? 

(i) Are Government aware that the guards were hitherto allowed to 
prepare their reports with pencils? If so, why? 

(c) If so, do Government propose to consider the desirability of with- 
drawing the order issued by the Divisional Superintendent? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: With your permission, Sir, I propose to reply to Ques- 
tions Nos. 116, 117, 118 and 120 together. Government have no 
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information. Details of administration of this sort are left to the Agents 
of Bail ways and Government see no reason to interfere. 

Stoppage op the Allowance of certain Porters on the Howrah 
Division of the East Indian Bailway. 

tll7. *Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen: Will Government be pleased to 

state the reason why the allowance of Bs. five granted to the porters 
working on Shunting Van Goods Pick-up Service Trains on the East 
Indian Bailwav, Howrah Division, has been stopped whereas the same 
allowance is being given to the porters in other divisions? 


Non-Payment of Consolidated Travelling Allowance to the Crewmen 
on tiie East Indian Bailway. 

•(•118. *Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen: (a) Will Government be pleased 

to state if it is a fact that the Divisional Superintendent, Howrah, East 
Indian Bailway, sanctioned in the month of January, 1982, payment of 
consolidated travelling allowance to the crewmen engaged on other than 
running duties? 

( b ) If so, will Government bo pleased to state the reason why the 
payment of such allowances has not yet boon made to the crew staff 
concerned although more than a year has been allowed to pass? 

Scarcity of Water at Asansol. 

119. *Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen: With reference to the article 
“Grievances at Asansol — Scarcity of water at Asansor', which appeared 
on page 4 of the Railway men's Times , dated the 16th November, 1933, 
will Government be pleased to state what action was taken by the East 
Indian Bailway authorities regarding the complaint? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: A provision of 4^ lakhs has been made in the next 
years’ budget for improvement of the drinking water supply at Asansol; 
and if the Assemblv approve of this, it is hoped to complete the project 
before the end of 1934-35. 

Stoppage of tiie Increment of a Clerk working under the Controller 
of Stores, East Indian Bailway. 

*Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen: Will Government be pleased to state 
if it is a fact that order was passed on the file of a clerical staff under 
Controller of Stores in the East Indian Bailway, who applied for his due 
increment, to the effect that further increment is stopped as he made an 
• application? If so, why? 

Trvde Trevty between Tndia and the United States of America. 

121. *Sirdar Sohan Singh: (a) Will Government please state if 
there is a Trade Treaty between India and the United States of America? 
If so, is it a fact that while this treaty guarantees full business rights and 
protection to American merchants in India, it contains no corresponding 
protection to Indian merchants m the United States of America? 


t For answer to tms question, see answer to question No. 116 . 
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(b) Will Government be pleased to lay on the table a copy of the 
Treaty ? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: (a) There is no direct trade agreement 
between India and the United States of America, but there is a Convention 
of Commerce concluded as long ago as 1.S15 between TIis Britannic Majesty 
and the United States of America, Article 3 of which is applicable to India. 
The provisions of this Article are unilateral inasmuch as they make no 
stipulations for the treatment of Indian trade in the United States of 
America. 

(b) A copy of the Convention referred to has been placed in the 
Library of the House. 

Provision of Shelter to tite Fndi\n Railway Staff at Stations 

DAMAGED BY THE EARTHQUAKE. 

122. *Lala Rameshwar Prasad Bagla: ( a ) Is it a fact that the Indian 

railway staff of all the stations which have been damaged owing to the 
earthquake between Jamalpur and Patna stations have not been provided 
with any shelter and are living in the open, whereas the European and 
Anglo-Indian employees of those places have been given tents ? f 

(b) If the answer to part (a) be in the affirmative, will Government 
kindly state why this discrimination was made in providing shelter? 

(c) Do Government propose to provide them shelter now and issu^ 
instructions not to make this distinction? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: (rt), (b) and (c). Government have been informed by 
the Railway Administration that there has been no discrimination in pro- 
viding railway staff with tents or other temporary shelter after the recent 
earthquake. The available tents, tarpaulins, corrugated iron sheets, etc., 
were used in the first instance to provide shelter for those c?nployees who 
had been housed in railway quarters, irrespective of whether they were 
Europeans, Anglo-Indians or Indians. After this had been done 47 
surplus tents were used for accommodating employees who had been 
living in rion-railway quarters. In addition to these arrangements the 
Indian Apprentices' Hostel and the H. E. School building w r ero made 
available for occupation by the staff who were still without shelter, but 
none would occupy them at first. About 50 huts of bamboo and straw 
were also constructed, of which only 30 w T ere occupied, as soin^ of the 
Indian clerical staff refused to occupy the others, because they considered 
that the Indians occupying the 30 units were not of their class. Arrange- 
ments were then made for erecting 100 Bengali type huts for the clerical 
staff. It will be seen, therefore, that every effort w T as made to provide 
shelter for all railway employees, irrespective of caste or creed, but that for 
various reasons the accommodation available for some days after the 
earthquake was not at any time fully occupied. 

Employment of the People of A.tmer-Merwara in the Central Public 

Works Department. 

123. *Diwan Bahadur Harbilas Sarda: (a) Are there any orders purport- 
ing that in case new works are started under the Central Government and 
the employment of extra engineers becomes necessary, retrenched men of 
the Central Public Works Department should be given the first chance and 
thereafter retrenched men of the various Provincial Public Works Depart- 
ments should be taken ? 
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( b ) Are Government aware that of late a few vacancies in the Central 
Public Works Department have been filled by such retrenched men? 

(c) Do Government consider that Ajmer-Merwara, being one of the 
centrally administered areas should have a reasonable share in the matter of 
senior appointments in the Central Public Works Department, Delhi, when 
there .are men fully qualified for such appointments ? 

(d) Are Government aware that suitable and qualified men from Ajmer- 
Merwara can only look up to the Central Government for employment? 
Do Government propose to issue orders that they should be given preference 
over the retrenched Public Works Department officers of the Governors' 
provinces who have ample scope for employment in their own provinces? 

(e) Are Government aware that the policy of the Governors' provinces is 
to exclude generally people who are not natives of the provinces concerned 
and that the people of Ajmer-Merwara are not eligible for employment in 
any of the Governors' provinces? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (a) No. Orders have been issued 
that in filling vacancies in the clerical staff of the Central Public Works 
Department preference should always be given to retrenched personnel, due 
regard being had to the duties of the posts to be filled and the qualifica- 
tion ^/required to fill them* efficiently. 

(b) Yes. 

(r) By “senior appointments'' the Honourable Member perhaps refers 
to gazetted appointments. I am afraid it would not be desirable to allot a 
definite share of these posts to candidates from any particular centrally 
administered area. Apart from difficulties arising from the smallness of 
the cadre, the work performed by this staff, which includes all work 
connected with New Delhi, is largely of an imperial and not of a provincial 
nature Government arc prepared, however, if the choice should at any 
time lie between two or more equally qualified candidates, to give weight 
to file fact that any one of them resides in a centrally administered area. 

If the Honourable Member his also in mind some of the subordinate 
posts, T may add for his information that the Chief Engineer proposes in 
future to treat mtn from Ajmer-Merwara on an equal footing with men 
belonging to the Delhi Province, who are, ceteris paribus , given preference 
over other applicants for employment. 

(d) and (e). Government ar e aware that in practice preference is given 
in Governors’ provinces to men belonging to these provinces, and recognise 
that residents of centrally administered areas, such as Ajmer-Merwara, are 
handicapped in seenring employment in a Governor’s province. As regards 
the re-emnlovment of retrenched personnel, no retrenched men from 
'Governors’ provinces have vet been re-employed in the Central Public 
Works Department, and Government do not propose to issue any order 
giving preference over such men to residents of Ajmer-Merwara. 

Grievances of the People of Beechla Tank against the Railway 

Authorities. 

124. *Diwan Bahadur Harbilas Sarda: (a) Is it a fact that when 
Railway was first opened In Aime 1 , there were four ways leading to Beechla 
Tank locality and the land for these ways was given free of compensation 
by the people of tho locality to the Railw ay ? 
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(b) Is there a large number of houses, bungalows and huts in and about 
Beechla Tank, and consequently a large population with no proper road or 
way for them, open to be used at all hours ? 

(c) Is it a fact that there are over-bridges on the Bailway yards for the 
exclusive use of people similarly situated on stations like Delhi, Bombay, 
Lahore, Ahmedabad and Bewari, etc. ? 

(d) Has the public of Ajmer represented in writing on the subject to the 
Local Government and the Bailway authorities of the Bombay, Baroda &nd 
Central India Bailway metre* gauge ? If so, what action has since been 
taken by the said authorities? 

(e) Is it a fact that since the opening of the Bailway in Ajmer, the main 
gate of the Bailway Station was used by the people of this Beechla Tank 
locality? lias it or not been of late closed to them? 

(f) Do Government propose to construct a bridge over the Bailway yard 
for the use of the people to go to the Bisla? 

(g) Have the Bail way authorities completely closed the way leading 
from Ghasi Barn’s Dharamshala to the Beechla Tank, which was used both 
by the pedestrians and wheeled traffic? 

(h) Are Government prepared to invite the attention of the Bailway 
authorities to construct an over-bridge? 

(i) Are Government aware that several people have been run dvter by 
engines while crossing the Bailway yard? 

(j) Is it a fact that large numbers of cultivators bring vegetables to the 
Bailway Station in head-loads now instead of cart-loads for export to 
Bombay ? 

(k) Do not the Bailway derive a good income from the cultivators of 
vegetables in Ajmer who export their produce to Bombay by rail? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: The information is being obtained from the Bailway 
Administration, and a reply will be laid on the table in due course. 

Retention of Surplus Stock of Rupees by Government on the Creation 

of the Reserve Bank. 

125. *Sir Cowasji Jehangir: Will Government be pleased to state what 
action they propose to tr.ke on the recommendation of the Joint Committee 
on the Reserve Bank Bill that the Government proposals for dealing with 
the surplus -'took cf rupees to be retained by Government when the Reserve 
Bank is created should bo further studied by the Legislature? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: Government propose to put the 
Memorandum before the Standing Finance Committee for their consider- 
ation at an early date. 

Mr. B. Das: May I inquire if thereafter it will be placed before this 
House and the House will be given a day for discussing the subject? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: I shall be glad to know whether 
Honourable Members have any particular wishes on this subject. Govern- 
ment are anxious that this matter should be fully considered by the 
Legislature and that is the reason why we propose in the first place to put 
the matter before the Standing Finance Committee which seems to be the 
obvious representative body of this Legislature to consider the matter. 
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Mr. B. Das: Was there not an understanding in the Select Committee 
of the Reserve Bank Bill that this question would be brought up before the 
Legislature ? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: My Honourable friend is quite 
awan 1 of what passed in the Select Committee on the Reserve Bank Bill 
on this matter, and we have made this proposal with the purpose of giving 
effect to what we put before the Select Committee. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir: I quite understand the reasonableness of my 
Honourable friend's proposal to put it before the Committee first, but if 
the members of the Committee who happen to be Members of this House 
desire that their proposals or conclusions should be placed before this 
House, will the Honourable Member have any objection to do so? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: Certainly not. As I have already 

said, vve are only too anxious that the House should have every opportunity 
for considering flic matter. 


SHORT NOTICE QUESTION AND ANSWER. 

i 

Change of the Wave-Lengtii of tite Bombay Broadcasting Station. 

Kunwar Hajee Ismail Ali Khan: (a) Are Government aware that 
now-a-da\s some foreign radio station is broad-casting at th 0 same wave- 
length and time when Bombay is transmitting and it is absolutely spoiling 
the Bombay programmes? 

(/>) What do Government propose to do to remove the grievances of 
Bombay ’s listeners in? 

(c) Are Government prepared to change the wave-length of the Bombay 
station immediately ? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: The facts were approximately as 
stated, but the wave-length of the Bombay station has been changed, 
fiom the 9th February, to 350’9 metres which, it is hoped, will remove 
the difficulty. 


UNSTARRED QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

Information ri guiding certain Questions promised in the Legislative 

Assembly. 

, 35. Rai Bahadur Lala Brij Kishore: Will Government be pleased to 

state if they are in a position now to give the information promised in 
replies to mv following starred questions: 

(0 No. 1090, dated the 1st April, 1933; 

00 No. 818, dated the 12th September, 1933? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: (i) A reply was laid by me on the table of the House 
on the 80th August, 1933. 

00 The Bailwny Boir-q arc still in correspondence with the Agent, 
East Indian Railway, on the subject. I shall place a reply on the table 
ns scon as possible. 
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Action taken on certain Questions asked in the Legislative Assembly, 

36. Rai Bahadur Lala Brij Kishore: With reference to the replies to 
my starred questions No. 1095, dated the 1st April 1933, and No. 1375, 
dated the 11th December 1933, will Government be pleased to state whether 
any, and, if so, what action has been taken ? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: As regards starred question No. 1095, a copy of the 
Honourable Member’s question was sent to the Agent, East Indian Rail- 
way, for any action that he may consider necessary. Tlio matter is within 
the competence of the Agent to decide, and the Government are not 
prepared to intervene. 

In regard to starred question No. 1375, the Agent, East Indian Rail- 
way, reports that there never was a separate gate, manned by a ticket 
collector, for the use of ladies at Unao station. What the Honourable 
Member refers to is presumably the back door of the zenana waiting room 
which stands detached from the main station building. This door and 
tile hack doors of similarly situated zenana waiting rooms at several other 
stations in the Lucknow' Division have had to be closed as it was fo.und 
that they were being used clandestinely by passengers without^ tickets 
to leave, or get access to, platforms. In the circumstances, the Railway 
Administration does not propose to re-open such doors. 


Inconveniences to Passengers on tiie Raiimatnagar Railway Station 
on thf East Indian Railway. 

37. Mr. Muhammad Azhar Ali: (a) Are Government aware fi) that on 
the East Indian Railway line in the district of Lucknow- — Oudh, Sultanpur, 
Lucknow branch — a station is named ‘Rahmatnagar’ ; (ii) that the people 
of the town Amethi Bandigi Mian, in which the nbo\e station is built 
and the people of the vicinity, memorialized that the station be named 
after the great saint — Bandigi Mian as ‘Amethi Bandigi Mian’; (iii) that no 
heed was paid to the public representations and protests; and (iv) that the 
Revenue and other Government papers from the days of the Mughal 
Emperors up till now, and also the public of the district, know the place 
where the station is situate as ‘Amethi Bandigi Mian*? 

([>) If so, will Government please state the reason why llie station 
is styled as ‘Rahmatnagar* ? 

(c) Are Government prepared to meet the public wishes 

(d) Are Government aware (i) that the citizens of the ‘Qasba (towm) 
Am ethi * and its vicinity have boycotted the station, and traffic and trade 
is not therefore increasing; (ii) that there is no pucca road to the town or 
to the main road from Rahmatnagar station and that conveyances 
cannot reach the station, and (iii) that there is no platform or waiting 
room or a shelter from sun and rain at the station ? If so, why?' 

Mr. P. R. Ram: Government have no information. The selection of 
station names is settled by Railways in consultation with the local civil 
authorities, and the Government of India see no reason to intervene in 
this case; but a copy of the question is being sent to the Agent, East 
Indian Railway. 
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Inconveniences to Passengers on the Gunjmuradabad Railway Station 
on the East Indian Railway. 

38. Mr. Muhammad Azhar All: (a) Are Government aware (i) 
that on the East Indian Railway, between Unao and Balamau stations 
in Oudh, there is a station called Gunjmuradabad and that a great 
annual Ura (anniversary of a saint) is held there, and special trains are 
run on that occasion; (ii) that there are no sufficient double lines near or 
at the station, and the train timings cannot be so arranged as to afford 
passengers any convenience to arrive at the Gunjmuradabad station in 
time for the Ura or on return journey to catch corresponding trains at 
Unao for Cawnpore or Lucknow? 

(6) Are Government prepared to do something to give facilities to the 
passengers ? 

(c) Are Government aware (i) that very great hardship was experienced 
by passengers in July, 1932 and 1933 on the XJrs day as the trains to 
Unao were detained and hundreds of people were landed at Unao; 
(ii) that no First and Second Class compartment is attached to the special 
trains; (iii) that there is neither any platform at Gunjmuradabad nor any 
arrangement for water supply or shelter from rain and sun? 

(d) Tf the reply to part (c) be in the affirmative, do Government pro- 
pose to meet the difficulties above-mentioned? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: (a) The East Indian Railway Administration report 
that Gunjmuradabad is a flag station with a small dead end siding on 
the Balamau-Unao Branch on the Moradabad Division of the East Indian 
Railway. There is a shrine of a Muslim Saint at which an Annual Urs 
is hold during the month of Rabi-ul-Awwal , which is the third Lunar 
month of the Muslim year. » 

This Urs attracts a gathering of pilgrims of between two to three 
thousands every year. In addition to the two regular passenger trains 
each way, a special train is run to and from Cawnpore and Gunjmurad- 
abad on the chief Mela day at suitable timings in consultation with the 
shrine authorities. 

(6), (c) and (d). The Railway Administration are not aware what hard- 
ships are alluded to, as no complaints were made either at the time or 
subsequently. Although it is not usual to attach upper class carriages to 
Mela lakes, there being no demand on such occasions for this class of 
accommodation, the Railway Administration propose, as an experimental 
measure, to attach an upper class coach to the special to be run in con- 
nection w r ith the Urs fair in July next. Gunjmuradabad being a flag 
station, no special facilities exist in the way of platform accommodation, 
covered sheds or water supply arrangements. The provision of such 
» facilities will be considered if they are justified by a permanent, and not 
spasmodic, increase in traffic During each Mela, however, the Railway 
Administration report that additional bhiatiea were appointed for supplying 
water to passengers. 

Removal op the Office of the Superintendent of^ost Offices, Baris al 
Division, to a Ploae in the Outskirts of the Town. 

89. Mr. 8. 0. Mitra: (a) Are Government aware that the office of the 
Superintendent of Post Offices, Barisal Division, has been removed to a 
place in the outskirts of the town, away from the Post Office and the offices 
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of the Local Government, and opposite to the Gurkha Barracks, to the great 
inconvenience of the public and the employees? 

(b) Has the attention of Government been drawn to the correspond- 
ence published in the Amrita Bazar Pairika , dated the 27th October, 
1033, in which complaints on bebalf of the public were made as to their 
inconvenience owing to the shifting of the Superintendent’s office to a 
distant comer of the town? 

(c) Is the building a two-storied one, and does the Superintendent with 
the dealing clerks sit on the first floor and the record clerk and the copying 
clerk and despatcher accommodated on the ground floor? Did not the 
Postmaster-General, Bengal and Assam, consider the arrangement incon- 
venient and unserviceable? 

(d) It is a fact that the actual floor space, and also cubical space, in 
the new building is less than that of the old building and as a consequence 
there has been congestion of flies and records causing inconvenience to 
smooth working? 

(a) Do Government propose to make an enquiry into the matter and 
shift the office to a more convenient building and quarter ? 

The Honourable Sir Prank Noyce: (a) No. The position of the new 
office is about 10 minutes’ walk from the old one. No complaints of 
inconvenience have so far been received by the Postmaster- General, 
Bengal and Assam Circle, either from the general public or from the staff 
of the office. 

(b) No. Issues of the paper have been examined, but the correspond- 
ence has not been found in it. 

(c) The reply to the first part is in the affirmative. The Postmaster- 
General was assured, both by the Superintendent and the IToad Clerk, 
that the arrangement was convenient. 

( d ) The floor area in the new' building, though about 1 per cent, less 
than that occupied by the office in the old building, is quite sufficient. 

(r) In view of what have been stated in parts (a) to (d), no further 
action is contemplated. 

Refusal by the Superintendent of Post Offices, Barisal Division, to 

ATTEND TO 'JIIE WORK OF THE POSTAL CO-OPERATIVE CREDIT SOCIETIES. 

40. Mr. S. 0. Mitra: (a) Is it a fact that the Superintendents of 

Post Offices generally act as ex-officio Presidents of the Postal Co-operative 

Credit Societies? 

( b ) Did the previous Superintendents of the Barisal Division act as 
President of the Barisal Postal Co-operative Credit Societies? 

(c) Has the present Superintendent of the Barisal Division refused 
to attend the monthly meetings of the Committee of management of the 
Society, remarking that he will have no time during the whole of the year 
to attend at such meetings? 

(d) Has any Superintendent of any other. Division similarly refused to 
work ? If not, what is the reason for the Superintendent, Barisal Division, 
refusing to attend to this matter affecting the interests of all the postal 
employees in the Division? 
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The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (a) So far as the Bengal and Assam 
Postal Circle is concerned, the reply is in the affirmative. No information 
is readily available in respect of other postal circles. 

(b) Information prior to the year 1930-81 is not available. During 
1930-31 and 1931-32, some of the meetings of the society were presided 
over by the then Superintendent. 

(c) The fact is substantially as stated by the Honourable Member. 

(d) As regards the first part, Government regret that the information 
is not readily available. As for the second part, the Superintendent in 
question declined to accept the presidentship on account of heavy pressure 
of office work and suggested that somebocty else should be elected as Presi- 
dent. 

Research Funds for Medical Purposes, 

41. Rao Bahadur M. 0. Rajah: (a) Do Government, through their 
advisorv cfficers on committees, assist in the direction and control of 
such forc'gn funds for medical purposes of research and scholarships as 
the Carnecrie and "Rockefeller funds for India? 

(/>) Are Government aware that members of the independent medical 
profession in India are denied facilities obtainable from these funds? 

(c) Do Government propose to exercise their influence towards seeing 
a more equitable distribution of such funds? 

(d) Win! are the respective amounts of research funds for medical 
purposes, originating in and obtainable in India, that are distributed as 
salaries to non-Indians and to Indian workers drawing above Its. 250 per 
mensem for the last five years? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: (a), ( b ) and (c). Government have no information 
whether Carnegie funds are given for purposes of medical research or 
scholarships in India. The International Health Board of the Rockefeller 
Foundation, however, award Fellowships to Indians which are designed to 
meet definite needs in public health service. A copv of a memorandum 
containing information regarding the award of these Follow ships has been 
placed in the Library of the House. The allotment of funds rests with the 

donor, and Government cannot interfere with the method of distribution. 

• 

(d) The Government of India make an annual grant-in-aid to the Indian 
Research Fund Association for medical research. Such information, as is 
readily available regarding the total amount of salaries paid from the funds 
of the Association to Indians and non-Indians drawing above Rs. 250 per 
mensem during the last five years, is given below: 

Indians (including Non-Indians. 


Year. 

1920 30 






Anglo-Indians), 

Rs. 

2,27,771 

Rs. 

3,69,737 

1930-31 



, 

, 

, 

2,60,044 

3,14,377 

1931-32 


, 


, 

m 

2,74,467 

3,27,708 

1932-33 

, , 

, 


. 


2,27,982 

2,76,567 

1933-31 

. 

• 

. 

. 

. 

£*12,935 

2,36,042 


Counter-Signatures «»n Vaccination Certificates. 

42. R*o Bahadur M. 0. Rajah: (a) Will Government please state the 
reasons, if any, for demanding counter-signatures on vaccination certificates 
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issued by practitioners with recognised medical qualifications as obtainable 
in India? Has this demand been suggested or supported by the Haj 
Enquiry Committee? 

(b) Is the system of such counter-signatures prevalent in other depart- 
ments of the State? If so, in which? Is it sponsored or supported by 
Government directly or indirectly? If so, why? 

(c) Are Government prepared to exercise their influence towards a dis- 
continuance of this system where they can? 

(d) Is it a fact that many Government Departments issue medical forms 
in which the certifying officer has to disclose the ailment from which the 
applicant is suffering? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: (a) The Honourable Member is presumably referring 
tc the orders requiring vaccination certificates of Haj pilgrims to be 
counter-signed when not issued by certain recognised authorities. 
Counter-signature is considered necessary in order to ensure the validity 
of n certificate. The need for such counter-signature was envisaged by 
the Haj Inquiry Committee. 

(b) The Honourable Member probably wushes to know whether 
counter-signature of certificates of passengers proceeding to other parts of 
the world is also required, [t is not possible to give an exhaustive list. 
But the Honourable Member is informed tint this is s >. For instance, 
certificates of vaccination issued to passengers sailing from India for other 
countries, c.g., South and East Africa, have also to be counter- signed by 
a Civil Surgeon, a Fort Health Officer or a District or Municipal Medical 
Officer of Health. 

(c) Government consider that some system of verification is necessary 
in the passenger’s own interest and is intended to enable the Health 
AuthoriU at the port of debarkation to satisfy itself as to flic validity of a 
certificate. 

(d) Tn some cases the rules provide that the nature of the illness shall 
be defined in the medical certificate. 

Civilian Appointments held by Members of the Indian Medical Service. 

43. Rao Bahadur M. 0. Rajah: (a) Are civilian appointments in 
India held by members of the Indian Medical Service in the nature of 
services lorn by the Central to the Local Governments? 

(6) Is it open to the Local Governments to refuse such offers? 

(c) Have Government, directly or indirectly, divided India or caused it 
to be divided into districts of various classes with reference to their being 
officered by medical men of particular denominations? Have Govern- 
ment built their own hospitals for these men m all places? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: (a) The question is not understood. 

(b) and (c). The Honourable Member’s attention is invited to the 
Press Communique issued by the Government of India on the 10th May, 
1928. A more recent list of the posts reserved for officers of the Indian 
Medical Service is contained in the Home Department Notification 
No. F. 245/33, dated the 25th September, 1933. Copies of bolh these 
documents will be found in the Library of the House. No officer is 
transferred to civil employment in a province without the consent of the 

B 
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Local Government. As regards the last part of (c), the Government of 
India have no information regarding the position in the provinces. 
Information, as to the authority or authorities by which hospitals in 
directly administered areas in charge of Indian Medical Service officers 
were constructed, is not readily available. 

Signing of Fledges by Indian Entrants to the Permanent Indian Medical 

Service. 

44. Rao Bahadur M. C.‘ Rajah: Can Local Governments choose Indian 
officers of the Indian Medical Service in preference to non-Indians in 
posts reserved for the latter? Are Indian entrants to the permanent Indian 
Medical Service cadre bsmg asked to sign pledges, while the non-Indians 
are not so asked? 

Mr. G. R. F. Tottenham: The reply to the first part of the question 
is that ordinarily Local Governments cannot edioose Indian Officers of the 
Indian Medical Service in preference to non-Indians in posts reserved for 
the hitter; but, if a suitable British officer is not available, an Indian 
officer may bo, and often has Been, appointed to a reserved post. 

The reply to the second part is that Indian Medical Service officers, 
whether Indians or non-Indians, are not lequirod to sign any pledges. 

Institution of the Women’s Medical Service. 

45. Rao Bahadur M. 0. Rajah: (a) Has the Women’s Medical Service 
been instituted directly by Government? Is it supported indirectly? 
Is the formulation of this service on lines analogous to the Indian Medical 
Service? If so, why? 

(6) Do Government contemplate dividing India into reserved posts 
meant solely for incumbents of the Women’s Medical Service? If so, do 
Government intend such reservations as a necessity for war purposes? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: («) The Women’s Medical Service is under the 
direction and control of the' \ational Association for Supplying Female 
Medical Aid to the* Women of India, which is a private body and is known 
as the Countess of Dufferin’s Fund. The Association receives a grant from 
Central Revenues. 

(b) No. 

Indians with Indian Qu\lificytions enrobed to the Indian Medical 
Service and the Women’s Medical Service. 

% 46. Rao Bahadur M. 0. Rajah: How many Indians with purely 

Indian qualifications have been enrolled in the permanent cadre of the 
Indian Medical Semoe, and the Women’s Medical Service during the last 
five years, in each Year and for each service, respectively? Have any . 
Indians, with graduate medical qualifications obtained in India, been 
refused consideration as applicants to these services solely because they 
had no higher degree than a graduate qualification? If so, do Government 
now propose to consider these qualifications as insufficient? If so, will 
Government please state their reasons, if any? 

Mr. G. R. F. Tottenham: The answer to the first part of the question 
is that three Indians with purely Indian medical qualifications were 
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granted permanent Commissions in the Indian Medical Service in 1931; 
one each in 1930, 1932 and 1933; and none in 1929. No Indians with 
such qualifications have been appointed to the permanent cadre of the 
Women’s Medical Service during the last, five years. 

The reply to the second part of the question is in the negative. The 
subsequent questions do not, therefore, arise. 

Abolition of Competitive Examination for Admission to the Indian 

Medical Service. 

47. Rao Bahadur M. 0. Rajah; Will Government be pleased to state 
their reasons, if any, for abolishing competitive examinations for appli- 
cants to the permanent cadre of the Indian Medical Service? Have these 
examinations been abolished for any other All-India Services? Are there 
any reasons for preferring nominations to these posts? Do Government 
intend to give a fair chance to all competitors in the near future ? If not, 
why not? 

Mr. G. R. F. Tottenham: The answer to the first part of the question 
will be found in the speeches of Sir Ernest Burdon and Mr. MackwortV 
Young, as Army Secretaries, in the debates on this subject, which took 
place in the Legislative Assembly on the 2nd September, 1925, and the 
28th January, 1930. 

The answer to the second part of the question is in the negative. 

The reasons regarding which information is asked for in the third part 
of the question will be found in the debates quoted above. 

As regards the last two parts of the question, Government cannot 
admit that competitors do not possess a fair chance at present. In any 
case, they can see no possibility of reopening competitive examinations so 
long as the future of the Seivice under the new Constitution is under 
eonsideration and the prospects of securing adequate competition for the 
Service as a whole remain a matter of doubt. 

Members or the Indian Medical Department attaciied to tiie Boyal 

Army Medical Corps. 

48. Rao Bahadur M. 0. Rajah: Will Government please state whe- 
ther members of the Indian Medical Department attached to the Royal 
Army Medical Corps in India are on a different footing as regards their pay, 
denomination, etc., as compared to the Indian Medical Department mem- 
bers attached to the Indian Medical Service? Are the two branches con- 
fined to and reserved for different classes in India? If so, why? Will 
Government please state the number of officers enrolled from each of the 
two sections to the commissioned cadre of the Indian Medical Service? 

Mr. G. R. F. Tottenham: The reply to the first part of the question is 
in the affirmative. 

The reply to the second part is also in the affirmative. The reason 
is that the Assistant Surgeons’ branch is recruited for duty with' British 
troops while the Sub-Assistant Surgeons’ branch serves with the Indian 
Army. 

The reply to the last part of the question is .that four Assistant Surgeons, 
possessing the requisite medical qualifications, have been appointed to the 
Indian Medical Service. No Sub-Assistant Surgeons have been so 
appointed, because none possessed the required medical qualifications. 

b 2 
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Revival of tiie Central Advisory Board of Education in India. 

49. Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: (a) Is it a fact that the Honourable Sir 
Frank Noyce on behalf of Government said on the 16th February, 1933, 
that the Government of India have accepted and are prepared* to act on the 
recommendations of the Hartog Committee about the establishment of 
Advisory Board? 

(b) Is it a fact that Government have recognised the necessity for the 
resuscitation of the Advisory Board? 

(c) Is it not a fact that Government are committed to establish this 
Board as soon as financial conditions improve 0 

( d ) What is the estimate of expenditure on the establishment of the 
Advisory Board? 

(e) When do Government propose to establish the Advisory Board? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: (a) Yes. 

( b ) Yes. 

(0) Yes. 

(d) Its. 45,000 annually, rising to Rs. 59,000. 

(f) As soon as financial circumstances permit. 

Transfers of Staff on tiie Moradabad Division, East Indian Railway. 

50. Khan Bahadur Haji Wajihuddin: (a) Has the attention of Govern- 
ment been drawn to an article published in the Railway Times, Bombay, 
on the 15th July 1933, under the heading “Rolling Stone gathers no moss”? 

( b ) Will Government be pleased to state if it is a fact that the 
Moradabad Division of the East Indian Railway tops the list in respect of 
transfers especially of staff placed under Assistant Superintendent, Com- 
mercial? 

(c) Will Government be pleased to state: 

(i) if there is any rule under which an employee should or should not 

be kept as far as possible near to his home station; 

(ii) whether particular classes of employees are subjected to this 

treatment of constant shiftings, or all ? 

(d) Are Government aware that these transfers entail hardships on the 
employees specially those who are not provided with quarters by the Rail- 
way, wheilier free or on rent, and also that the education of their children 
suffers as a result of those changes ? 

(e) Are Government prepared to see that definite reasons for effecting 
the transfers are communicated to the employees to enable them to be 
satisfied that the hardships entailed by these shiftings are rightly based on 
administrative reasons? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: (a) Yes. 

(6) to (e). Full powers regarding the transfer of staff from one station 
to another have been delegated to the Railway Administration, and 
Government are not prepared to interfere. The question has, however, 
been sent to the Agent, Easi. Indian Railway, for consideration of the 
suggestion made. 



STATEMENTS LAID ON THE TABLE. 


The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore (Member for Commerce and 
Railways): Sir, I lay on the table the information promised in reply to 
starred questions, No. 1173, asked bv Sardar Sant Singh on the 27th 
November 1933, and to No. 1436, asked bj Mr* Bhuput Sing on the 
16th December, 1933. 


Fluctuation in the Price of Petrol in Delhi. 

*1173. («) The reply to the first part is in the affirmative. As regards the latter 
I art, the Honourable Member is referred to the reply given by me to his starred 
question No. 460 on the 4th September, 1933. 

( b ) No such instructions have been issued. 

(c) Licences for petrol pumps are issued without preference being given to any 

particular firm. During 1933, six applications have been sanctioned by the Delhi 
Municipal Committee for the erection of Russian petrol pumps within their boundaries 
and one by the New Delhi Municipal Committee. Permission has been refused only 
in one case foi the installation of a pump on Queen’s Road, Delhi, on the ground that 
it is not desirable to allow further pumps to be installed on that road. * 


Refusal of Facilities for the Import and Sale of Russian Petrol in 

Delhi. 

*1436. (a) Enquiries have been made and the New Delhi Municipal Committee report 
that a site was allotted to the Chief Agent to the Central Petroleum Distributing 
Company near Connaught Place, New Delhi, on the 13th September, 1933. His second 
application for three more sites is under consideration. This Company, it is believed, 
deals in Russian Petrol. No action has yet been taken by the Company to instal a 
petrol pump and kiosk on the site allotted to them. 

Ti«e Delhi Municipal Committee sanctioned six applications during 1933, for the 
erection of petrol pumps within their l oundaries to the Agents for Russian petrol. 
Permission has been refused in one case by the District Magistrate on the ground that 
it has been the policy during the last two or three years to refuse further applications 
for the erection of petrol pumps on Queen’s Road. Six further applications 
of Agents for Russian petrol are pending with the Delhi Municipal Committee. 

(//) No. The New Delhi, Municipal Committee report that no application fer a 
site has been received from the Burma Oil Company sin<>e the 13th September, 1933, 
and no application from this Company has been received by the Delhi Municipal 
Committee since the 1st March, 1933. 

(/?) The position stated appears to be substantially correct 

(d) and (p) The Government of Tndia have no information but they will be prepared 
to make the necessary enquiries if any specific instances are quoted by the Honourable 
Member. 

if) No obstructions are being placed in the way of import and sale of Russian 
petrol. 

(y) Does not arise. 


The Honourable Sir Rank Noyce (Member for Industries and Labour): 
Sir, I lay on the table the information promised in reply to unstarred 
question No. 12, asked by Mr. S. C. Mitra, on the 30th January, 1934, 
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Non-Observance of Holiday on account of the Jagaddhatri Puja in the 
Government Test House, Alipore. 


12. (a) The Honourable Member’s information is correct. 

( b ) Gazetted holidays pertaining to all communities are allowed at the Government 
Test House as far as possible, but it is always open to the head of an office to cancel 
a holiday if the state of work demands, as was the case in the instance referred to 
by the Honourable Member. 

(c) The Head of the Government Test House is a European officer. Of the remain- 
ing four officers two are Hindus and two non-Hindus. 


Mr. B. J. Glancy (Political Secretary) : Sir, I lay on the table the 
information promised in reply to starred question No. 1355, asked by 
Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh on the 11th December, 1933, and to starred 
questions Nos. 1449 and 1450, asked by Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad, and to 
No. 14.51, asked by Maulvi Muhammad Shafee Daoodi oh the 20th 
December, 1933. 


Smuggling of Arms into India from Afghanistan. 

*1355. By India the Honourable Member presumably means British India and not 
tribal territory where the Indian Arms Act is not in force. This tribal territory in 
practically all parts of the Frontier separates Afghanistan from British India, and it 
is a fact that a considerable number of weapons are brought from Afghanistan into 
tribal territory. Some of these are no doubt imported illegally into British territory, 
but Government have no reason to think that such impoitation is systematic or on a 
largo scale. Every possible effort is made by the police and by the Frontier 
Constabulary to check this form of smuggling. 


I 

Restrictions on the Publication of a Vernacular Weekly Newspaper 

in Baluchistan. 

*1449. (o' and (6). Yes. 

(r) Yes. Permission was given on such terms in accordance with orders regulating 
the publication of newspapers and printed books in territories administered by the 
Governor-General in Council beyond British India. ' 

[fl) end (e). The Government of India feel that special measures of control over 
the Prebs are required in Baluchistan owing to the inflammable nature of the tribal 
population. They are therefore reluctant to interfere with the discretion of the Local 
Adrninistiation who are responsible for maintaining the peace. They will however take 
.up with the Local authorities the question whether less drastic conditions could not be 
applied in future to requests for permission to publish and edit newspapers In Quetta. 


* Restrictions on the Publication of a Vernacular Weekly Newspaper 

in Baluchistan. 

*1450. (n) Application was made by Abdus Samad, Achakzai, of Gulistan. 

(//) Yes. ^ 

(r) No application was made to the Political Agent, Quetta, for a copy. The 
Extra Assistant Commissioner in whose jurisdiction Gulistan lies was instructed to 
inforin the applicant that the permission asked for could not be granted. 

W) As explained in the latter part of the reply to Question No. 1449 put by the 
Honourable Member Government aro proposing to take up the question with the Loeal 
'Administration. 



STATEMENTS LAID ON THE TABLE. 

RESTRICTIONS ON THE PUBLICATION OF A VERNACULAR WEEKLY NEWSPAPER 

in Baluchistan. 

1451 . The Honourable Member’s attention is invited to the replies given to 
Questions Nos. 1449 and 1450 asked by Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad. 


Mr. P. R. Rau (Financial Commissioner. Railways): Sir, I lay on the 
table : 

(i) the information promised in reply to starred questions Nos. 461 to 
472 and 475 asked *by Sardar Sant Singh on the 4th September, 
1933; 

(//) the information promised in reply to unstarred question No. 70 
asked by Mr. S. G. Jog on the 13th September, 1933; 

l Hi) the information promised in reply to starred question No. 1088, 
asked by Rai Bahadur Kunwar Raghubir Singh on the 21st 
November, 1933; and 

(it;) the information promised in reply to starred question No. 64, 
asked by Rao Bahadur M. C. Rajah on the 30th January, 
1934. 


Organization and Control of Travelling Ticket Examiners on the 
North Western Railway, 

*461. («) I understand that no records relating to the formation, organisation and 
control cf the Ticket Travelling Examiners’ cadre in 1912 with the reasons for the 
transfer of their organisation and control to Traffic in 1915 are at present available. 

(/;) No. I am informed that the re-transfer of control from Traffic io Audit in 
1916 was the outcome of a change of procedure in the collection, check and audit of 
tickets. 


Crew System on the North Western Railway. 

*462. (tf) and ( b ). The Agent, North-Western Kail way reports that a crew system 
was introduced in the Lahore District as an experimental measure at the end of 
1922, but was discontinud in February, 1924, as it was expensive, though a modified 
system with 2 men per train was continued for some time further. 


Organization and Control of Travelling Ticket Examiners on the 
North Western Railway. 

*463. («) The reply to the first part of the question is in the affirmative. As regards 
the second part, I wrould refer the Honourable Member to the reply given to part (c) 
of question No. 889, asked by Bhai Parma Nand on the 23rd March, 1932. 

( b ) Yes. 

(e) The Agent, was informed that the Railway Board had come to the conclusion 
that it was better to leave the control of Travelling Ticket Examiners under Audit, 
at any rate until the question of separating Accounts from Audit on all railways had 
been decided. 


Organization and Control of Travelling Ticket Examiners on tiie 
North Western Railway. 

*464. (ti) T am not aw’are of any orders issued by the Railway Board on tne subject. 
ih) No. The step was taken after mature deliberation. The orders of the Railway 
'Board were obtained in 1927, to Travelling Ticket Examiners employed on 4 Divisions 
being placed under the control of the Chief Commercial Manager as an experimental 
measure. In April, 1928, the Auditoi General asked that arrangements should be made 
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to relieve the Audit Department altogether of these duties, and the Bailway Boart 
authorised the present arrangement. 

(c) and (d,. The Committee referred to was appointed to advise on the org&nisatioi 
and control of all ticket checking staff. The terms of reference also included tb< 
consideration of the emoluments of the staff. Government regret their inability tc 
place on the table a copy of the report of departmental committees. 

Organization and Control of Travelling Ticket Examiners on thi 
North Western Railway. 

*405. ( a ) No. Checking by Special Ticket Examiners had been on trial since Julj 
1926. t>., long before the transfer of the Travelling Ticket Examiners from Audit tc 
Traffic. 

(i) and fit). The main purpose of the appointment of S. T. Es. was u> provide s 
mobile staff who would exercise an efficient check at stations with a view to preventing 
ticketless passengers from commencing a journey, and the Administration is satisfied 
that they justified their appointment. 

(ft) No. The men were reverted to their original posts in order to reduce establish- 
ment charges 


Abolition of the Cadre of Travelling Ticket Examiners on the 
N oRTn Western Railway. 

*466. (fl) The Travelling Ticket Examiners cadre was abolished on the 1st June 
1931, to secure permanent economy without detriment to efficiency. 

The reply to the second part of this question is in the affirmative. 

(ft) Prior to the abolition of the Travelling Ticket Examiners cadre on the 1st June, 
1931, the total strength of Travelling Ticket Examiners and S. T. Es. was 203. The 
strength of the new cadre of S. T. Es. was fixed at 206. In 1933 an addition or 30 
S T. Es. was made on the Lahore Division in order to test whether an increase in the 
cadre of S T. Es. would be likely to prove profitable to the Administration. The 
majority of these additional S. T. Es. were found from surplus staff and the remainder 
from retrenched staff. 


Special and Travelling Ticket Examiners on tiie North Western 

Railway. 


'467. Yes 

(0 and (if). No such sanction was accorded by the Agent, North-Western Railway. 
A reference is invited to the reply given to question No. 466. 


Norto Western Railway Divisional Personnel Officers’ Conference. 

*468. (</) and (ft). T give below the names of the officers who attended the Con- 
ference, sc\ on of whom belong to the Transportation (Traffic) and Commercial Branch : 

1. Mr M. S. Gregory. 

2. Mr. S. P. Manning. 

3 Mr. E. D. Few. 

A. Mr A. N. Sud 

5. Mr. W. S. Aggarwal. 

6. Captain K. M. Simner. 

7. Mr. l». L Cameron. + < 

8. Mr. Z. H. Khan.t 

9 Mr. T. B. Chandwani.t 

10 M. S. Malik. + 

11. Mr, J W. Hend ergon. + 

12. fiaidar W. M Khan.t 

13. Mr W. H. Brown. t 

t Belong to the Transportation (Traffic) and Commercial Branch.- 
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Abolition of the Cadre of Travelling Ticket Examiners on the 
North Western Railway. 

*469. (a) The answer to the first part of the question is in the affirmative. 

The Agent reports that the new system with its better control and supervision 
ensures a more thorough and effective check . than was previously made by Travelling 
Ticket Examiners. 

(ft) No. 


Group System of Ticket Checking on the North Western Railway. 

*470. («) A reference is invited to the reply given to part (a) of Question No. 469. 

(ft) Yes. 

(r) The Agent informed his Divisional Superintendents that there was no objection 
to the S. T. Es. in each group working singly whenever this was considered expedient; 
but it was also made clear that these men when working singly would still remain 
under the orders of their group-in-charge. 

No such letter as No. 173-M. C., dated the 27th November 1932 can be traced as 
having been issued from the office of the Agent, North Western Railway. 


Organization and Control of Travelling Ticket Examiners o\ t the 
North Western Railway. 


*471. Yes. 

(a) Checking tickets of passengers in trains and collecting excess fares from such 
passengers tiavelluig without tickets. | 

(ft) The papers containing this information are not now available. 

(r) Programmes were prepared by the Superintendent under the supervision of the 
Assistant Accounts Officer in charge of the Branch. 

(tf) The mileage allowance was the same as for guards. 


Organization and Control of Travelling Ticket Examiner 4 on the 
North Western Railway. 


*472. Yes. 

(«) After a careful consideration of the whole question, Government came to the 
conclusion that there was no justification for treating ticket inspecting or examining 
staff as running staff and continuing to them the mileage allowance they were formerly 
in receipt of. 

(ft) and (</). The staff formerly designated as Travelling Ticket Examiners checked 
tickets of passengers on trains only. The staff now designated as S. T. Es. check 
tickets on trains as well as at stations. 

(c) Running duty, in contradistinction to stationary duty, means duty performed by 
staff who are directly connected with the charge of a moving train. 


Non-Adoption of the Moody-Ward Scheme or Ticket Checking on the 
North Western Railway. 

*475. The reply to the first part of this question is in the negative. 

(a) to (c). Do not arise. 
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(d) A division is divided into convenient sections to each of which a group of 8. T. 
Es, consisting of four men and a group in charge is detailed for 3 months. There are 
also flying groups consisting of the same number who do surprise checks either of 
individual trains or of individual stations. 


Demotion of certain Drivers of the Great Indian Peninsula 

Eailway. 

70. («) to (c). The Agent Great Indian Peninsula Railway reports that the Drivers 
referred to were demoted to *C’ Grade during the first half of the year 1931, but have 
now been reinstated, and that the reply to parts (6) and (c) of the question is in the 
negative. 

(*/) This does not now arise. 


Absence of Waiting Rooms at Rajghat Station, East Indian Railway. 

*1088. [a) and ( b ). Government have been informed that Rajghat station is visited 
annually by a fairly large number of pilgrims, and that there are at present no waiting 
rooms for 1st, 2nd or inter class passengers. Records of passenger traffic at this station 
during the last three years show that the number of 1st and 2nd class passengers using 
it is insufficient to justify the provision of waiting rooms for them. Although the 
number of Inter class passengers is large enough to justify the provision of a waiting 
room of that class, funds for its construction are not available at present. The matter 
will receive due consideration when the financial position improves. 


Overcrowding of the Principal Trains on the Metre Gauge Sections 
of the South Indian Railway. 

*64. (n) The reply is in the negative. 

(A) Yes, in some of the older types of III class corridor stock. 

(r) Yes — on the Bombay, Baroda and Cential India, Bengal and North Western, 
Eastern Bengal, Madras and Southern Mahratta and Assam Bengal Railways. 

(d) The Agent, South Indian Railway states that carriages provided with two-seater 
benches are not usually utilised bn important main line trains and that steps are being 
taken to replace them by the latest type of 3rd class carriages when they are condemned 
or pass their time limit. 


THE INDIAN TARIFF (AMENDMENT) BILL. 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore (Member for Commerce and 
Railways): Sir, I move: 

“That the Bill further to amend the Indian Tariff Act, 1894, for certain purposes, 
as reported by the Select Committee, be taken into consideration/ * 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : Motion 
moved : 

“That the Bill further to amend the Indian Tariff Act, 1894, for certain purposes, 
as reported by the Select Committee, b© taken into consideration.” 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad (United Provinces Southern Divisions: Muham- 
madan Rural) : Sir, the other day, there was a certain advertisement about 
cholera pills, and it was questioned whether, by eating those pills cholera 
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would be cured or it would be invited. The same is the case with our 
Commerce Department. It is a sporting question whether the Commerce 
Department is intended to promote commerce or to stop commerce. 
Looking into the figures, we find that the volume of trade is continually 
diminishing during the last five years. I notice that in 1929-30 the volume 
of trade was 520 crores, nexij year it fell down to 400 and then to 292, and 
last year it was only 271 crores. If the volume of trade is diminishing and 
the Honourable the Commerce Member does not take any effective measure 
to stop the fall, he might at least have some mercy on his twin son, i.e., 
the liailway Department, because a diminution of the volume of trade 
would substantially affect the income of the liailway Department. This 
is at least the thing which I was* thinking he wduld do. The only answer 
which I expect the Commerce Member will give will be that he is helpless 
in this matter, that it is due to world depression and to forces of nature over 
which he has no control. But if we give ourselves up to forces of nature 
and do not exert oursehes, then 1 ask the same sporting question, i.e., 
what is the use of maintaining a costly Department if the Department 
leaves the w T hole thing to the toices of nature, and general conditions of 
the world. 

As regards (protection, I will say at the outset that the whole world 
has now adopted the policy of protection. The days of free trade are 
gone. Mr. Joseph Chamberlain no doubt at one time, when I was 
a student in England, advocated the theory of free trade, and his 
famous speech about tw f o loaves of bread in his two hands which he 
delivered in Manchester is still ringing in my ears. But those days are 
gone and the world has accepted the theory of protection, and each 
and every Member in this House has accepted that theory, provided 
it is real (protection and not duty levied under the false name of 
protection. Protection must be protection and nothing else. As I was 
saying there is one tiling w hicli is missing in the administration of the 
Commerce Department, and that is this : they have not a strong 
advisory committee consisting of business men; such an advisory com- 
mittee is always useful. They may not always accept the advice of 
this committee, but they ought to have at their service the advice of 
verv good and experienced business men. What happens at present is 
that certain representatives of industry have got access to the Com- 
merce Department and other industries are comparatively unfortunate 
in not having equally strong advocates, and they naturally suffer. I 
think if a committee of this kind bo instituted and its advice is invited 
in all important matters, then some of the mistakes might possibly 
have been avoided .... 

Mr. N. M. Joshi (Nominated Non-Official) : There is the Standing 
Advisory Committee for the Department! 

Dr Ziauddin Ahmad: I said a standing advisory committee of 
business men, not of the Legislature. If we protect a particular 
industry, then it is our duty to see that the protection is complete and 
that the industry is really protected. But we should also see that the 
consumers are not unduly taxed on account of this protection. We 
should also see that the people of the country, the agriculturists and 
labourers, in whose interest the protection is' primarily given, are bene- 
fited by it. I will take the case of the sugar factories. We gave 
protection, and I say rightly, to sugar, but unfortunately the price of 
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sugar is controlled not by the prices at which the Indian factories 
manufacture sugar, but by the prices of the? imported sugar after paying 
heavy duty and freight. There are any number of factories in a place 
like Pilibhit, but the prices at which sugar is sold at Pilibhit are not 
the prices at which the sugar is manufactured there, but the prices at 
which Java sugar would be sold at that place after having all these 
customs duties and freight from, Calcutta to Pilibhit. The result is that 
the consumers are taxed unnecessarily for the benefit of capitalists. But 

the Commerce Member will only say, as he said before, that when a 

larger number of factories are established and when India is able to 
produce the entire amoilnt of sugar required, then the mutual competi- 
tion will be very strong and the prices will go down. This may be true, 

but how long will it take? It may take many years and during this 

interval the consumers will have to pay an exorbitant price. 

Another point which we ought to consider is what is the profit which 
these protected industries are now making. I think if the Honourable 
the Commerce Member collects statistics about these sugar factories, he 
will find that their profit in very many cases ranges between 5Q and 
1.50 per cent. Are we really justified in giving protection merely to 
benefit these capitalists? No advantage is gained by the poor cultivators 
for whose benefit protection was given : they get very uneconomic prices 
for their sue.u’-eane, and the manufacturers pay them less price for tlieir 
sugar-cane than lor fuel in the loealitv. I, therefore, say that if protec- 
tion is given, it is the bounden duty of the Government, which give the 
protection, to see that the protection is not used to the great disadvant- 
age of the consumers, and that it is not used mainly and primarily for 
the benefit of the capitalists, but that the cultivators and labourers 
and the poorer people are benefited. I do not mind taxing the consum- 
ers, provided the benefit of the taxation goes to the poorer people; but 
I would strongly object to anv kind of taxation which is intended for the 
benefit of capitalists alone. Therefore, though we strongly advocate the 
principle of protection, whenever it is applied to any particular industry, 
it ought to be shown on tho floor of the House that by that protection 
the poorer classes of the people will be benefited . . . 

Bhai Parma Nand (Ambala Division: Non-Muhammadan): How long 
is it that protection has been given to sugar? Is it very long? It is 
only a few months — 15 months or so; that is all. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: 1 am only considering the principles which ought 
to be laid down, that is, whenever protection is given, the Government of 
India ought to see cv**rv year that the benefit does not go to the capitalists 
alone, but also in some measure to the poorer people : statistics should be 
collected year after year and the report should be laid before the House in 
the case of all these protected industries : they cannot levy a tax on the 
consumers for nothing when we levy a tax, we should satisfy the consumers 
that the dutv imposed upon them is not for the benefit of the capitalists only, 
but for the benefit of the poorer people .... 

Diwan Bahadur H&rbil&s Sacda (Ajmer-Merwara: General): But, is it 
possible in a Tariff Bal to nr. .ike a provisioh that the producers of the 
raw material or labour should get a share of the benefit 1 given by protection? 
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Dr. (Siauddin Ahmad: When you are levying a duty, we ought to 
accept certain principles before we proceed to legislation; otherwise we 
should refuse to pass such legislation. I am really trying to make out 
a case that we should refuse to consider this Bill unless these provisions 
are made. . . . 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy (Dacca Division: Non-Muhammadan: Rural): What 
provisions? Is sugar included in this Bill? 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: I merely cite sugar as an illustration. We are 
told that the duty imposed by this Bill is not a protective duty. That is 
what the Honourable the Commerce Member said on the floor of this 
House. He also said that it is nob a revenue duty. But he said it is 
intended to restore the same competitive conditions which existed somt 
vears ago. That is the point we are going to consider. In this connec- 
tion. Sir. I think there are one or two relevant questions which we ought 
to consider. In the first place, the Bill that is before us is due to 
the depreciation of currency in Japan, with the result that Japan has 
l)een able to send out to India enormous quantities of her goods. Is it or 
is it not the case ? I think there can be only one answer to this question f 
that this is the case. From this it follows very clearly that the export 
of Japan has enormously increased on account of the depreciation of her 
currency, that is to say, the import of India is really the export of Japan. 
Then does it not follow from this that had we depreciated our currency, we 
should also have been able to send out large quantities of our goods as 
Japan has done and is doing? Therefore, this is an inevitable conclusion 
that the depreciation of our currency w'ould necessarily lead to improve 
t lie export of our countiy. We have been appealing time after time on the 
lioor of this House that our export trade should be increased so that wo 
may be able to pay 73 crorcs of rupees wdiicb w r e have to pay to England 
every year by our balance of trade, by means of our goods; and, to achieve 
our object, we implored time after time that our ratio, which is really too 
high, should be devalued so that out exports may increase But, Sir, 
the Government were nob convinced of our arguments, and wdien the Hon- 
ourable the Commerce Member laid this Bill bef ire the House, 1 thought 
that he must at least have been convinced in his own mind that the in- 
crease in the exports of Japan w’ere due mainly to the depreciation of 
her currency, for, if that were not so, this Bill w T ould not have been neces- 
sary, and lie would have voted witli us when the question of Is 4rf ratio 
w r as discussed and not w r ith the Government. Sir, I feel that his voting 
with the Government and supporting Is. (hL at that time and bringing 
forward this Bill almost soon after is an action which is unintelligible. 
Had we accepted the principle of the depreciation of our currency, this 
particular Tariff Bill which is now before us would not have come before 
us at all, because the whole question would not have arisen. Even if we 
insist, though unreasonably, illogically and with all the other adverbs, that 
may be added synonymously to continue the ratio of Is. 6d., and if we 
stili have to face the depreciated currency in the case of Japanese goods, 
then, I ask, why do you pick up salient articles and apply different prin- 
ciples, why not apply one formula for all the goods that are coming from 
Japan? Instead of going through all the details item by item, it would 
have been necessary to have only a one-clause Bilk The currency of 
Japan some years ago valued 137 rupees, and nowr it is 80. This really 
means that some years ago goods worth 100 yens could be purchased by 
India at Rs. 137, and now you can purchase the same goods for Rs. 80 
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only, and, therefore, if we have to pay the ad valorem duty, say, Bs. 25 
per cent, then it really means that, for an article costing 100 yens, you 
would have paid Rs. 34 had the yen not depreciated, and we now pay only 
Rs. 20. The Exchequer loses Rs. 14. One formula alone would have 
been necessary, namely, for the purposes of ad valorem calculation 100 
yens should always he considered as equivalent to Rs. 137 and not the 
current rate of exchange. Therefore, one single Bill might have been 
sufficient for all these things, and the Bill should have contained a pro- 
vision to the effect that, in regard to countries which have a depreciated 
currency, the exchange in terms of rupees should not be at the present 
market rate, but it should be at the standard rate specified in the Bill 
itself, and if Government had applied that one formula* to meet the de- 
preciation, then all difficulties would have been solved. Suppose tomorrow 
Japan continued to depreciate her currency further, again the difficulty will 
arise and I do not know how we could meet it, but if we applied the prin- 
ciple of fixing the taxation at a 1 standard rate of currency, the whole ques- 
tion would have been solved and solved definitely, and the presentation of 
this measure or of any other measure analogous to this or even a continu- 
ous discussion of these things would have been unnecessary. Therefore, 
Sir, I requested on the last occasion, and I also request today, that wo 
ought to adopt this particular formula by means of which all the articles 
that come from Japan would be equally affected. 

Then, Sir, with regard to the specific articles mentioned in this Bill. I 
feel we do require certain information. We are all interested in and 
affected by the protection, and, therefore, it is very necessary that certain 
things should have been mentioned, certain information should have been 
placed before us. For instance, take any particular industry, say China- 
ware. In this case we ought to have been supplied with information as 
to how many factories there are in India, how much dividend they are 
declaring, what is their output at present ; we should also know what is 
the total consumption of goods per year in the whole of India, how much 
Chinaware is imported into this country, and by means of this protection 
how many vears it would take for us to manufacture the whole quantity 
of goods required for this country. These are matters which ought to 
have been discussed and which ought to have been laid before ue before 
protection could be advocated. The Honourable Member may say that he 
does not want protection at all. If that is so, then the whole object for 
which we are fighting will be defeated. These materials which should 
have been supplied to us have not been placed before us, and it is unfortu- 
nate that we have been discussing these things in air. We have been dis- 
cussing the matter w ithout sufficient data before us. Take as an illustration 
the hosiery industry. We have a Tatiff Board Report on this, but the 
Report was not available to the Members of this House, though, of course, 
now it has been supplh d to us. 1 feel that it is somewhat unfair that such 
important material* wore withheld from us, because, in the absence of this 
valuable material, w r e do not know the position of the industry in this 
country, wo do not know liow T long it would take*for us to capture the en- 
tire trade, and whether the amount of protection now given, or rather the 
duty that is now imposed is sufficient to afford the necessary protection. 
Of course, Government would Lave got all the information, but when they 
ask us to vote in favour i>f Tois measure, we cannot give our votes con- 
scientiously without going into the facts and without being covninced that 
the thing is necessary. 
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There is one thing to which I should like to dfaw the attention of the 
House and that is that this specific duty of so much a dozen or so much 
a weight is applied only to non-British goods and not to British goods. 
That is very clear. Is it not a fact? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: Are you referring to hosiery? 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: I am talking of the items in this Bill, not to any 
particular item. 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: My Honourable friend must realise 
that I shall have to go through the whole Bill in order to reply to his 
question, but my own feeling is that there are obviously cases in which 
specific duties are applied, one example of which is, for instance, cotton 
piecegoods. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: Cotton piecegoods do not come under this Bill. 

1 am talking of the Bill which is now before us. For instance, taking 
pages 3, 4 and 5 of the Bill, wo have get five columns. The first column 
refers to the number of the article, the second column to the name of the * 
article, the third column to the standard rate of duty, the next column is 
the column for British goods only. Take item No. 20 of the Bill on page 4. 
You will find in the case of non-British goods, the duty is 30 per cent, or 
eighteen annas per dozen, whichever is higher, but there is.no specific duty 
mentioned in the ease of British goods. Tt is, therefore, evident that the 
whole of 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: Th^rc is a case I can give on page 
3 of the Bill, item No. 14, — the case of heavy chemicals. The duty is one 
rupee and five annas per cwt. or 25 per cent ad valorem , whichever is 
higher. You will find that the specific duty is applicable to goods from 
all countries. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: Leaving out that particular item, take items 18, 
20, 21, 22, 24, and further on. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: May I ask whether this question of differential duties 
was not discussed at all in the Select Committee ? 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: T frankly admit that it did not occur to us at 
the time, nor was this mentioned to us. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: The differential rates exist in the Bill itself and I am 
surprised that you did not notice it. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Clietty): Order, order. 
The Honourable Member should continue his speech. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: I frankly admit that I noticed it only after 
1 had deposited my minute of dissent. But it is a fact that the specific 
duties provided in the Bill apply or.ly to non-British goods and not to 
British goods. How it would affect, I would give an illustration; I will 
not enter into details of any particular commodity. Let me illustrate this 
by one instance, and that is the question of plates. 'Here I have got a 
specimen plate which is imported from Japan. The value of this plate is 
one rupee a dozen. The specific duty under this Bill is one rupee per 
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dozen, and so the price of the plate will be two rupees per dozen. There 
is another plate here which does not come from Japan, but from other 
places. The value of this plate is Rs. 1-12-0 per dozen, but the duty is 
not one rupee, but it is 20 per cent, ad valorem , and that is annas six 
only, and so the total cost will be Rs. 2-2-0. Therefore, by putting on 
H specific duty of one rupee per dozen on a plate, you raise the value to 
Rs. 2, and, on another plate of the same pattern, the value has been raised 
only from Rs. 1-12-0 to Rs. 2-2-0. Now, coming to our own manufacture 
in this country, the price is Rs. 4-8-0 per dozen, and, therefore, it must 
be evident that our manufacturers will not be benefited, because their 
selling price is Rs. 4-8-0, but only those countries will be benefited to 
whom the specific duty is not applicable. 

An Honourable Member: But the Japanese plates will still sell cheaper. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: I do not want to discuss the thing in detail, 
because wo shall deal with each item separately afterwards. But the prin- 
ciple which I notice in this Bill is this that the specific duty, as provided 
ii, this Bill, is not sufficiently high to protect our Indian industries. The 
duties should have been sufficiently high to protect the Indian industry 
and the condition which I have enumerated in the case of sugar ought to 
have been imposed in this case also, that is, a periodical examination, but 
it is not the case now. Take the case of hosiery again. We were told 
by jv number of manufacturers that unless you levy a duty of one rupee 
per lb. it will not be sufficient to help the home industry. My Honourable 
friend, Mr Pandya, lias icceived a letter from the Southern India Chamber 
of Commerce in which they say: 

“In coni inu.'ition of my letter No. G.-100, dated the 30th instant, I heg to inform 
you that my Committee have examined the original invoice No. 90 of Messrs. 
J. Rustomji and Co.. Kobe, Japan, dated 2nd August, 1933, relating to 10 cases, of 
Japanese Colton Hosiery Undervcsts shipped to Bombay. A true copy of the original 
invoice is enclosed for your kind inspection. 

Fiom this invoice will be seen that the importers’ price G. I. F. t Bombay in Indian 
currency for this .J.inune^e quality in assoitnient of 28, 30 and 32 sizes and 30, 32 and 34 
sized is only 2*55 \en per dozen which works out approximately to Rs. 2-0-0 per dozen 
on the basis of Rs. 80 per 100 yen. In our opinion this Japanese quality corresponds 
to the Indian quality K 8 rnamifaetuied by Messrs. The Madura Knitting Co., of 
Madura, South India. We have obtained the following figures from these manufacturers 
relating to their cost of K 8 quality today.” 

1 need not go info the details, but the total cost price per dozen of 
TC-8 quality comes to Rs. 5-5-0. Therefore, this is the price at which it is 
manufactured. If we give protection to hosiery, is it or is it not our duty 
to study very carefully at wliat economic price Indian manufacturers can 
manufacture hosicty m this country, and, after arriving at this figure, wo 
ought to give protection so that we may be able to produce hosiery in India 
at an economic price. Bub if we do not give protection to the extent which 
is necessary for their production but give only half protection, then it is no 
protection at all. (Uve either full protection or..jao protection; this half 
protection has no meaning. If you give only half protection, the result 
will be that fhe prices of articles will be regulated by the price of the 
imported articles and the entire burden will fall on the consumers and the 
Indian manufacturers will no* be benefited at all by it. The consumers 
will be very heavPy taxed. A portion of their contribution may go to the 
Government, but the manufacturers here will not be a gainer. 
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The principle which I want to emphasize very strongly is this. If you 
want to protect any particular industry, give it sufficient protection and 
impose the necessary conditions, so that they may be able to capture the 
entire industry of that country. If that is not possible, do not unnecessarily 
impose additional burdens on the consumer. There is one other danger. 
We pass & Bill for protecting a particular industry and we think we have 
done our duty. What happens is that the foreign companies establish 
their own factories here and they kill all our cottage industries. Take the 
case of Bata. It is a Czecho- Slovakian firm which has got branches all 
over this country and they are killing our cottage industries. Then there is 
Yimco. It is a Swedish Company, run with foreign capital, and it is killing 
the cottage match industries established in this country. Also take Carreras, 
the cigarette manufacturing company. Then there is another Unilever soap 
factory in the vicinity of Bombay which is likely to capture the whole of 
the soap industry, if this Bill is allowed to be passed, then Japan will 
establish big factories for making hosiery, and those persons, whom this 
Bill is intended to protect, will not really be protected and Japan will be 
creating conditions under which Indian manufacturers will not be able to 
compete. Take the case of the textile industry in Shanghai. There several 
nations established their factories, but ultimately the entire trade was 
captured by the Japanese who have a great advantage over others in that 
they use only one yarn, whereas other countries have got different kinds 
of yarn for different purposes, and, therefore, they are placed in a position 
of disadvantage. That is the point we have got to consider when we give 
protection. It is the duty of the Government to see that our own people 
are benefited and that no facilities are provided for the foreigners to estab- 
lish their own factories and capture the entire trade and kill the home 
industries. As I said, we are in a very awkward position at present. We 
are going to pass this Bill without having sufficient material before us. 

There is one point which I should like to bring out. We were told that 
the prices of these articles have fallen and I said that they had fallen in 
terms of a fictitious managed currency called the rupee. Looking at the 
question carefully, I maintain that the prices have not fallen. It is really 
a standing problem for India that the fall in agricultural products is much 
lower than the fall in the manufactured article. If we take no action to 
raise the price level of the agricultural products and make an attempt to 
raise the price level of manufactured products, then the purchasing power 
of the agriculturist will be hit very hard. I shall illustrate it by means of # 
figures which will be very easily intelligible. I have got before me the 
Beview of the Trade of India prepared by the Government of India. The 
comparative fall in prices of raw materials and the manufactured articles 
in India is given and the prices of the exported and the imported articles. 
In the year 1929, the price index of raw material was 217 and the price of 
imported articles was 157, and now, in the year 1933, one was 114 and the 
other is 131. What it really means is this. If the agriculturist wishes 
to purchase any of these manufactured articles, he brings in a certain 
amount of his agricultural products whose value in 1929 was Rs. 217. With 
this, he wanted to buy certain manufactured articles. Then he had to pay 
Rs. 167 for it and he kept Rs. 50 in his pocket. What is the position now ? 
For the same quantity of agricultural products which he brought, he could 
only fetch Rs. 114. That is, instead of Rs. 217 he would fetch only Rs. 114, 
and then, for the same quantity of manufactured article, he will have to 
pay Rs. 131, that is Rs. 15 more. In other words, in 1929, from agricultural 
prodpets he purchased certain quantities and kept Rs. 50 in his pocket, and 
no^r, for the same commodities, he has to pay Rs. 15 more out of his own 

0 - 
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pocket. One cannot say that these articles have been cheaper, In fact, 
they have become more expensive for agriculturists. We find that the 
prices of agricultural products has fallen by 47 per cent and the prices of the 
manufactured article by 22 per cent. only. That is, the fall in agricultural 
jjroducts is more than twice the fall in the case of manufactured articles. 
If you do not take into consideration the agricultural products, it is a pro- 
cess which will bring more misery to the country than the depression which 
we are labouring under. Our purchasing power, which is already low, will 
ibe lower still and this particular Bill which is now before us will make our 
position exceedingly difficult instead of giving any relief to the agriculturist 
class and it will create terrible trade depression. 

Sir, I should like to mention one matter before I finish. I am sorry 

N Mr. Mody is not here. Now, my Honourable friend, Mr. Mody, 
OON * brought forward an argument on the floor of the House: “What 
right have the consumers got to pay uneconomic value for the manufactured 
articles ?” But he entirely forgot to consider “What right has he got to 
purchase cotton at uneconomic prices and what right has he got to purchase 
foodstuff at uneconomic prices ?” (Hear, hear.) 1 am glad my friend, 
Mr. Mody, has come. Sir, the other day, lie brought forward an argument: 
4 ‘What right have the consumers got to purchase any manufactured articles 
at uneconomic prices?” I would put it to him: “What right has he got 
to purchase cotton at uneconomic prices for his mill (Mr. H. P. Mody: “I 
do not”), and what right has he to purchase foodstuffs at uneconomic 
prices?” (Hear, hear.) Therefore, if the uneconomic prices have got to 
be balanced, you must begin with the agricultural products, and the manu- 
factured goods should then come in afterwards. 

Sir, I should like now to mention the case of hosiery at this stage, 
particularly for two reasons. This particular article is mentioned in two 
Bills, that is, in the old Tariff Bill and also in the new Tariff Bill and the 
incidence of taxation is different in the tw’o cases. I agreed at one time 
that one system was better, but, then, afterwards, considering carefully 
the matter again, I changed rtiy opinion and thought that probably the other 
thing would be better; but had I known that this basis would be intro- 
duced in the second Bill, then it would have been different. My reason is 
* that this particular commodity lias been investigated by the Tariff Board 
and this is a commodity on which the question of protection has to be 
practically considered. In the other case, there is no demand that we are 
going to have protection, but in this case we want to grant protection. 
Therefore, l am very strongly in favour of protection, provided the protec- 
tion is real and is not a deception. The other thing is that iq the case of 
the second Bi}l we have given a time-limit th^t it will be enfqrced on a 
particular date. Here in tips particular case there wras nothing: all of 
a sudden the, Bill was enforced, aqd ,all articles numbering twenty-fryo were 
affected. In, tliq ( case of the .other articles, the. increase iq 4 the, custoqis 
dpty was frqiq (l tw r enty-five tQ, thirty-five, but, -iq, this, particular ; ca^e the 
iqqpea^e goes up in some cas$? ,tq,20Q, iq tj sQp}£ cases* to 24Q and “1. soiqe 
cases to 20ft.,Thefqfore 1 the sqddqq .increase, in, tips, .matfqr without a, pre- 
views* warning, is a highly Ypu.put doym .and, say, “’from 

tqpjgrwwy, ,it w$ apply * \ Of, cQursq.if, it is, for reyeqqe v purpj>s<j^ you may 

dope f<£ the.pphhP gQpd. < hqt if it is Jfqr^prqtqctive 
mwm*. thW also,! f an,und^»tand,yo Wl position. v It is n&thex frtjevenu* 
purposes, nor for the protection of any article. Sir, the sudden raising of 
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the duty from 25 to 140 is a process which I do not know by what name 
to call. 

Sir, before I sit down ( Honourable Membeis : “Go 011 “), I should like to 
emphasize once more the points I have brought out and give a summary 
ot the conclusions which my arguments lead up to. The duty imposed in 
this particular Bill is a duty which is not going to be imposed as a specific 
duty on British goods: it is only for non-British goods. 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: Sir, that is quite untrue. Take 
hosiery, for instance, in which my Honourable friend is so deeply interested. 
You will find that the specific rates apply to everybody. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: But not in the case of all the items., I am interest- 
ed in all For example, taking the case of hosiery on page two, if >ou will 
look into the Tariff Bill 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) • Order, order. 
This is purely a question of fact on which there need not be any argument 
and discussion. The scheme of tariffs followed in this Bill is not uniform. 
In certain cases, the specific duty is applicable to all goods from whate\ei» 
country they come. In certain other cases, the specific duty is applicable 
only to non-British goods. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: Thank you, Sir, for making the point clear. 
Sir, I maintain that this is not a protective duty. That, I think, has been 
admitted, because the duty can neither protect and does not aim at 
protection. The third point is that this is not a re\enue duty. Had it 
been a revenue duty, it would liave come into the Finance Bill at the usual 
time after the voting of the demands. It is really a duty imposed in order 
to raise the price level of manufactured articles under the false pretext that it 
is intended to protect some of these industries, and it is a false alarm. A 
good many of us, the Members of the Legislature, have received deputations, 
telegrams, memoranda, etc., from individuals pressing the rival claims of 
the portection and of consumers in hosiery, and we have not got sufficient 
data before us. The only ( onclusion w e can derive from the statement 
of facts is that any protection under one rupee a pound will not be able 
to protect our industry, and I think if all these figures w^ere laid before 
us, it would make the position clearer. I hope when we discuss the next 
Bill, we will be in a better position, if all these facts are brought out, to 
arrive at some equitable* conclusion. With these w r ords, Sir, I will con- 
clude and say that it is high time that this thing should be carefully 
considered* and we should not pass these items, item by item, unless the 
principles and the full implications and significance have been understood 
and clearly explained. (Applause.) 

M*. J r R&mssy Scott (United Provinces: Fmropean): Mr. President, I 
would* like to congratulate the Government on the successful termination 
of the Indo- Japanese negotiations. We all khow what an immense apiount 
of extra wurktheBO negotiations* have entailed' on the Commerce Department 
and I should like to specially mention that the thanks of thfe country are 
due to* the Honourable Sir Joseph' Bliore, the Honourable! Mr. T. A. 
Stewart and* Drj Mteek/ but 1 if* I hkd td award' an apple) to one of these 
three* graces, I should' be in a worse fik than tfife great Phrik himself as I 
should pifcbably have to award'a Jdpmese appfe, as I 'see from the papers 
that there' have recently been large imports of apples from Jdpan. My Kulu 
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friends and Kumaon constituents have asked for protection under the 
Safeguarding Act, but without avail. In a recent film I saw' an old friend 
of mine, Mr. Stanley Bruce, presenting the Lord Mayor of London with 
the fruit of Australia for his Christmas pudding. There is much that might 
be done in this country to advertise our products and to help in the better 
marketing uf them. Government themselves, according to their Yellow 
Book, have little information and this is a matter that the Imperial Council 
of Agriculture Research should take up, but, in the interests of the industry 
and of the country, I do ask Government to help and give protection. 

Now, Sir, if I wanted to express my appreciation of the work of the 
three Government Graces in another form and wished to drink to their 
healths with a glass of beer, I should probably, in the near future, have to 
do so with Japanese beer, for the products of Murree and Solan are being 
ousted from the market. In the manufacture of Indian made beer, Indian 
agricultural products are used and no harmful ingredients or adulterants. 

In this Bill it is noticeable that the policy of discrimination against 
Japan is entirely avoided and although the country gave the Government, 
last year, powers to discriminate in the Safeguarding of Industries Act, 
the Government have been prevented from their use by their Agreement 
with Japan. I do not here propose to discuss the rights or wrongs of this 
Agreement on this Bill, but we do consider that the 40 odd industries 
must be adequately safeguarded and, if in protecting them against the 
invasion of Japan, we do have to tread on other toes, it must be done if 
the object of the Safeguarding Act is to be obtained and the Act of last 
year is not to be a dead letter. The industries which have made out a case 
to Government for protection are not in this Bill sufficiently protected, but 
the Commerce Member has told us that we can put up no recommendations 
for higher duties than Government have themselves put forward. This is 
a very unsatisfactory state of affairs, and, however, much I may ventilate 
this grievance on the floor of this House, I am powerless under this Consti- 
tution to take any real steps to implement the half-hearted efforts of 
Government. 

I now propose to deal with one or two industries within the purview of 
this Bill. Since the introduction of this Bill, hosiery has become an industry 
protected under the Tariff Board. The Tariff Board sat in 1932 and 
completed and signed their report on November 10, 1932. Governmenf 
have, liowever, only issued their orders in February, 1934. Sir, this report 
has not improved with keeping, and the protection advocated has beer 
denied the industry for over a year, a year , Sir, in which Japanese imports 
have reached their apex, and a year. Sir, in which the Indian industry has 
nearlv been exterminated. Is it right, is it just for Government to have 
held their hand for so long before announcing their intention of coming tr 
the rescue 0 The measures in this Bill are part of the recommendations 
of the Tariff Board, but they are hardly before us or considered before they 
have been altered and whittled down and now the new proposals callec 
Tariff Board proposals are neither safeguards nor protection to the industry, 
The recommendation fn this Bill is Rs. 1-8-O^per dozen on undervests 
which is based on the Tariff Board proposals. The incidence of the custoir 
duty by this method falls heavily on the smaller sizes and if not higl 
enough on the bigger sizes. I am personally in favour of a tax by weigh! 
as introduced in the new Bill, but the rate per lb. would have to be large 
enough to afford protection and, in my opinion, and that of the industry! 
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nothing less than 12 annas per lb. will bo the slightest use. The Tariff 
Board in one of their recommendations also arrived at this figure. 

The real danger in Japanese imports is that the bulk of undervests is 
lighter in weight than Indian made undervests, and, therefore; a higher duty 
is needed than would at first sight seem necessary. Wo must remember 
that every article imported replaces one made in this country, and, if the 
duty is on a poundage basis, the tendency will be for Japanese imports to 
get lighter in weight to escape the duty and I would like Government to 
again carefully examine the Tariff Board’s remarks on this subject. Wirii 
regard to socks and stockings, the average weight of a dozen pairs of socks 
is about 14 ounces, and the cost c.i./ about 14 annas per dozen. The speci- 
fic duty at nine annas per lb. is, therefore, about eight annas per dozen 
pairs, making a total cost of Bs. 1-6-0 per dozen. The cost of socks manu- 
factured in this couniry is about Bs. 1-15-0 per dozen pairs, so that the 
protection is not by any means adequate. Here also I should like to suggest 
a duty of 12 annas per lb. for plain and 14 annas per lb. on fancy. 

Next we come to the fabric, cotton knitted fabric, which is not protected 
in this Bill, but receives protection under the Textiles Protection Act. 
Here we have the anomaly continued, for this knitted fabric is a cotton, 
piecegoods and should be protected to the extent of 50 per cent. You have 
heard, Sir, of woven fabrics such as cellular materials which are also used 
for undervests; well, Sir, a notification was issued the other day in which 
this material is dutiable as cotton piecegoods at 50 per cent. In my 
opinion, now that cotton hosiery is protected, all these inequalities ought to 
be corrected. Cotton knitted fabric in the piece ought to be treated as 
cotton piecegoods and come within the Japanese cotton piecegoods quota. 
A higher duty should be charged for dyed and bleached than for giey 
goods. I would suggest a duty of seven annas per lb. for grey and eight 
annas per lb. for bleached and coloured. 

At the time the Tariff Board was making its recommendation, the yen 
Was round about Bs. 90 per 100 yen, but when Government brought in 
their Bill on December 22, the yen was Bs. 79 per 100 yen, and no allow- 
ance has been made for the further depreciation. An opportunity should 
now be taken to correct the Tariff classifications and make them 
comprehensive. The Woollen Hosiery definition in clause 31 is comprehen- 
sive and knitted cotton apparel should be included here and also given a 
specific duty. Our Tariff Schedules and classifications at the present 
moment are a patch- work sort of affair. It wants a thorough good overhaul 
and a proper water-tight job made of it. 

Now, I come to the woollen section in clause 31. The woollen industry 
was first established in Japan in 1876, mainly for the supply of Military 
and Naval requirements, and in 1929, apart from smaller concerns, there 
were five important companies with a paid up capital of £8,000,000. There 
had been for some years a large trade in the manufacture of muslin delaine 
mainly used for making kimonos, but the production of this cloth has been 
falling off since 1927 as the Japanese are adopting European clothing to a 
constantly increasing extent. The capital of these five large concerns 
shrank to about £4,500,000. A change came over the industry and the 
five principal companies in 1931 earned 25 per cent, and in 1932, 32 per 
■cent., while one company, the Itami Cloth Company, earned 75 per cent. 

The woollen industry in India is about the same size and has lost just 
as much capital in the last decade, but, owing to Japanese competition, it 
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has not been able to pay any dividends on its ordinary share capital in the 
last three or four years. 

The harmful part of the present competition is not so much the quantity 
of imports from Japan, but the quite unnecessarily low prices at which 
Japan sells her goods; prices which seriously disturb all the markets, not 
only of India, but of the world. The fault I have to find with clause 31 
is that materials made from waste wool and shoddy are exempted from the 
specific duty. Heavy cloths such as overcoatings and cloth for menials 
and servants clothing have been made in large quantities in this country, all 
from Indian wool. This clause now encourages the importation of shoddy 
materials, materials made from rags and cast off clothing and other refuse. 
I might say everything cheap and nasty. These cloths at present come 
from the Continent, and although bright and attractive and nicely finished, 
have no wearing properties and no durability. Is it in the interests of tne 
consumer that the market should bo flooded with such materials and is it 
in the interests of the agriculturist that an outlet in India for the use of 
many thousands of lbs. of Indian wool should be closed ? The mill industry 
at the present moment already have 75 per cent, of their plant idle and now 
the cottage industry will be killed FTavc not Government Members 
noticed the many hundreds of Government cliaprassis wiio occupy 
themselves in the hand spinning industry? Such yarn is w r oven into 
coarse materials with which imported shoddy articles compete. 

There is also the case of the enamel industry. The Government 
suggested a small protection which, I was sorry to see, turned dowm in the 
Select Committee. The safeguarding of hollow'- ware w r as originally in the 
Bill, and so, I presume that Government will be prepared to support their 
own provisions. The production of these factories working full time is 
about 10 lakhs worth, wdiile the imports are twice as great. It does seem 
to me that it would not take long for the industry to hold its own against 
Japan if it w r ere given a small protection. I know my Bengal friends wilL 
have much to say on this matter. 

In conclusion, T would ask the Government to bear in mind that they 
cannot serve tw*o masters, India and Japan, and as this Assembly has 
given them the power to safeguard India’s industries, it is high time 
Government settled dow T n to the job of adequately protecting India’s 
industries. (Applause.) 

U Ba Maung (Burma: Non-European): Sir, I wish to say something on 
this amended Bill which will apply to Burma as well when it is passed 
in this House. Sir, although I was not present at the sitting of the House 
when the Bill w r as referred to the Select Committee, yet I have already 
* gone through the printed proceedings which took place at the beginning 
of this Session. In it, as far as I see, there are criticisms from twro 
opposite quarters, that is, some Honourable Members sided with represen- 
tatives of some industries, while some other Honourable Members sided 
with the representatives of importers. Sir, as for me or on behalf of the 
Burmese people, we belong to neither. Therefore? I will have to criticise 
this amended Bill from the view point of the agriculturists alone, and if 
I have to speak the truth, there is hardlv any Burmese importer or Burmese 
industrialist who is concerned with this Bill. Moreover, the Members of 
the Tariff Board did not coinc to Burma, nor did *they make any 
examination of witnesses ftum Burma, because there is hardly any article 
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as contained in the Bill, which is manufactured in Burma. But there is 
one small solitary undervest factory, whose supply is not in a position to 
meet the demand of fhe masses of Burma. Sir, even in this respect, I 
do not think that the Government do not intend to see any one who lias 
a monopoly and help him at the expense of the consumers. Sir, with 
regard to the situation in Burma, I think every Honourable Member of 
this House knows that Burma is purely an agricultural and not an industrial 
country. As the economic depression is very acute at present, the price 
of agricultural produce has gone down considerably, the masses have been 
greatly affected already. It is 'a pity that the Government have not yet 
seen their way to raise the price level of agricultural produce and stabilise 
the same. If the Government take some steps for the control of agricultural 
produce, or its protection, or the introduction of an Agricultural Belief 
Bill, or au least any other means by which they can raise the economic 
status of the agriculturists, the people of Burma will be very grateful 
for such measures. Sir, in my humble opinion, if the Government see 
both the interest and welfare of manufacturers and agriculturists equally, 
I may say with certainty that this Bill will find an easy passage without* 
any further amendments. As it is now, it looks as if the Government are 
interested in safeguarding the manufacturers and industrialists, while tlje 
welfare of the agriculturists have entirely been ignored. Sir, when this 
Bill was introduced on the 22nd December, 1933, and the people of Burma 
came to know about it, there was considerable agitation against the new 
Specific duties which affected the barest necessaries of life, and which 
the peoj)le could ill-afford to bear in their strained circumstances. Further, 
since my arrival in Delhi, I received a large number of telegrams, but it is 
not necessary to tire the House by reading them all. But 1 will read a 
few of them to enlighten the House with the public opinion of my country 
on this measure. In fact, I received telegrams from all parts of Burma, 
but I will read only those telegrams which 1 received from the principal 
towns of Burma. This is from Mandalay: 

The citizens of Mandalay assembled in public meeting under the Chairmanship of 
U Ba U Member Legislative Council, resolved by an overwhelming majority that ill 
view of Burma being an agricultural and not an industrial country consuming imported 
goods from o\eise«ts and devoid of mills to manufacture hosieiy and other com- 
modities in sufficient scales the proposed enhancement of import duty on foreign goods 
adversely affect the masses especially at a time of exceptional depression in paddy and 
other ttades and it further resolved to request you to be good enough stroLgly to 
oppose the new Tariff Bill.** 


The next telegram is from Prome which is one of the three biggest towns 
in Burma, and it runs as follows: 

“Owing to low prices of paddy and acute economic depression and in view of non- 
existence of industries in Burma producing hosieries and undershirts the new tariff 
wall is unjustified Please put in Burma’s strongest protest.” 

The next telegram is from Bassein: 

“Where'as Biirma not industrialist but agriculturist and whereas big drop, in land 
values and price of paddy and consequently masses greatly affected With proverty and 
I strongly protest against rise in duty and new r tariff.” 

The alpove telegram was from a mass meeting from Bassein. I have 
received altogether more than ten telegrams after I left Burma. Sir, the 
next important point I would, however, bring to the notice of the Honourable 
Members is that it is expected that Burma will soon be separated from 
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British India and that the short interval, during which it is likely to 
remain part of British India, will not justify the imposition of the above 
mentioned tariff, from which Burma will derive no benefit. 

Mr. S. G. Jog (Bcrar Representative): But the tariff will cease to exist 
as soon as Burma is separated. 

U Ba Maung: On the contrary, such imposition would be not only 
unjust, but will give rise in Burma to legitimate discontent and will justify 
the prevailing belief that Burma is being ruled, not on its own interests, 
but in the interest of British India. Therefore, I believe, Sir, that the 
House will be pleased to see the justice and reasonableness of my above 
claim and I fervently hope that the House will exclude Burma from the 
operations of the proposed tariff duties mentioned in the Bill. This 
situation was brought by me to the notice of the Select Committee on 
this Bill and I am glad to see that some of the Honourable Members of the 
Select Committee have appreciated the justification of my contention and 
put down their minutes of dissent. The Burmese people and myself are 
deeply indebted to the Honourable Members. Dr. Ziauddin and Mr. S. C. 
Mitra, who say thus in their note of dissent at page 3 of the Select 
Committee’s report: 

“The Member representing Burma claimed entire exemption from specific duty, for 
the following reasons : 

1. Burma is l ; kely to be separated from India very soon. 

2. The industry does not exist in Burma at all, the question of restoration of 
previous competithe conditions does not arise.” | 

Sir, I have already given to the House the public opinion prevailing in 
Burma against such a protection and I believe there are no reasons for 
the Government of Burma to be of any different opinion. In this con- 
nection, if Burma is excluded from the operation of this amended Bill, 
thore may bo some apprehensions on the part of the Central Government 
that if articles arc imported to Burma, they may be smuggled into British 
India. But the existing precautions by way of check by the Customs 
authorities is a complete answer to such a proposition. 

The last point to which I wish to draw the attention of Government is 
that as the Government declare that the present measure is not from the 
revenue point of view, there seems to be no reason why any protection 
should be given with regard to articles which are not manufactured in 
Burma. 

In conclusion, T need no more dilate on this point. I hope I have made 
♦ clear to the House that Burma requires no such protection and I have 
•every hope that this House will not support the imposition of fresh 
•duty as contained in the Bill so far as Burma is concerned. 

I think I have said enough and I do hope that Honourable Members 
will enlist their sympathy and support for my people who are mainly 
•consumers. 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt (Burdwan Division: Non-Muhammadan Rural): 
Sir, when I went through the 'eport of the Select Committee, I found 
that out of a dozen members of the Committee, of whom eight were elected 
and four nominated Members, it was only one elected Member — who belongs 
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to my party — who did not sign a note of dissent. I was really surprised 
when 1 found that, in this report of the Select Committee which is to be 
accepted by this House as containing all the wisdom that can bo expected 
of those men chosen by this Assembly, the members arc not only not 
unanimous, but a majority of them are against this or that provision of 
the Bill as it is to be passed. 

Mr. B. Das (Orissa Division: Non-Muliammadan): The majority are for 
the Bill. 

Mr. Am&r Nath Dutt: My Honourable fiicnd says that the majority 
are for the Bill, but, if only he had taken a little trouble to go through 
the minutes of dissent, he would have found that the majority do not 
agree either here, there and almost everywhere. So I think I shall be 
perfectly justified in saying that the majority do not accept the provisions 
of the report of the Select Committee as a whole, and I think he cannot 
quarrel with me in tills respect. 

Sir, 1 find that the Bill was introduced on the 22nd December last 
and that certain protection is proposed to be given to hosiery and other 
articles. For hosiery my Honourable friend, Mr. Ghuznavi, wants exemp- 
tion of the whole industry. I am sorry I cannot agree that ihe industry 
should be exempted wholly, but it appears to me that there is some 
justification in asking for not levying any duty on those articles which 
have already arrived and are in the warehouses. This seems to be rather 
a reasonable proposal and 1 think my friend, Mr. Mitra, also agrees in it. 
I do not know what can be the argument against it. 

This, Sir, is a minor thing. The one thing about which I should like 
to speak is the omission of a particular class of article from the Bill which 
found a place in it in clause 18 and which forms article No. 184-A. But 
certain things have been omitted from it and that is domestic hollow- ware. 
Sir, tlieye is an enamel industry in our country in its very infancy, but 
Honourable Members of this House will be surprised to see the quality and 
finish of the articles if they would only take the trouble of going a few 
paces from this place and see some of those articles placed near the Notice 
Office. If anybody wants to have samples here and if the President allows 
that, they can be brought up here also. Sir, there are about half a dozen 
firms which produce this article. Gentlemen, who went to far off countries 
and received education in this technical art, came here and started small 
factories with a small capital, and still this House will be surprised to hear 
of the achievement of those enterprising young men of our country, Sir, 
there is, close to Delhi, in that great city of Aligarh from which my 
Honourable friend, Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad, hails, an enamel factory owned 
by a Nawab. There is also an enamel factory, the Empire Enamel Works, 
started by a gentleman named Muhammad Abdul Karim who got his 
training in the Bengal Enamel Works. So, not only have the proprietors 
of the Bengal Enamel Works started their own factory, but they are 
trying to popularise this industry by teaching men of other provinces, as is 
seen here, who have started factories of their own. It has been said that 
the poorer classes will be hard hit if these industries were protected in 
the way proposed in the Bill. I must plead ignorance of the way in 
which the poorer classes live in Provinces other than Bengal, but I think 
I can speak with some knowledge of the poorer agriculturists of my 
province, at least of West Bengal. People who say that the poorer classes 
use enamel ware in larger quantities than other ware are not correct. 
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My friend behind me (Mr. Anwar-ul-Azim), who hails from East Bengal, 
which is not my part of the Province and who has knowledge about his 
part says that they use earthen w T are; and in fact, the poorest in our 
country are so poor that they cannot afford to have any ware other than 
earthemvaio. The only other vessels they uso is generally made of brass — 
a brass lota or a brass tumbler and perhaps one or two thalis . In the house 
of the poorest agriculturists, be he a Muhammadan or a Hindu, you will 
find these brass things. Enamel ware is used to a very small extent by the 
poorer classes, and when it is used, it is used to keep oil and things like 
that. Enamel w f ire is used more by the poorer middle classes than by any- 
body else; and if Honourable Members will compare the enamel ware im- 
ported into India with the stuff produced in Indian factories, they will find 
that the Indian made article is ten times more durable than the ones 
imported from foreign countries. The foreign article has a thin enamel 
coating which chips off very easily, and men who purchase the foreign stuff 
have to purchase it five or six times a year; while, in the case of the Indian 
made article, you w*ill find that it will last for years. Considered from that 
point of view, therefore, it is ultimately cheaper. And if w r e give protection 
to this enamel industry, in the long run there will be competition in the 
Indian industry itself and the prices will go dowm and the poorer people 
will be able to get the articles at much cheaper prices than they can expect 
to get from foreign countries. As regards the quality of the goods, I 
think every one m this House knows the common saying among the 
industrial people: “It is not for us to see that the goods last long, because 
if you manufacture a thing which will last long, then you have no 
expectation of selling another article' for years; that is not good business.** 
Foreign importers are generally actuated by this sentiment of having more 
business by seuding things which will not last long, but which will bring 
more money into their pockets in the shape of more orders. But in the 
case of the enamel ware that is being manufactured in India, they do not 
follow this business principle, which I characterise as an immoral principle 
on which no business can thrive in the long run. Be that as it may, I 
submit, it was rather curious to find the omission of a particular item 
from the original Bill with the connivance of some of the elected Members 
who ought to have the interests of their national industries at heart. How 
I wish that there laid been a note of dissent by members of the Government. 
I do not know whether it is permissible or it is banned by the rules of 
conduct of a Government servant, to put in a note of dissent in a Bill 
which is in the Select Committee; but to me it appears that they can 
very well do it, when it is against the very Bill which they themselves 
have introduced, and nobody can accuse them that they were doing some- 
thing at other’s behest or bidding. That being so, I w T ould have welcomed 
some observations from the Honourable the Commerce Member who happens 
» to be the sponsor of this Bill and who, after due deliberation and carefully 
going through the report of the Tariff Board, came to the conclusion — and 
I think I am giving out no secret w'hen T say that he made an exhaustive 
inquiry into the possibilities of this industry and be w*as convinced, as 
w'ere other gentlemen who were with him, tliat.^this industry required 
protection: it was not in a light-hearted way that they put in this iteih; 
but it was after carefullv going through the information of the experts anfi 
seeing things with their own eyes that they put in the itfem in the Bill 
which they introduced. It <s surprising that some members* argument 
prevailed in the Select Committee and it w r as omitted. I ‘wolild like very 
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much to see the re-incorporation of that omitted portion of the Bill. With 
these words, I support the Bill and ask the Members to see that this hollow- 
ware is included again in the Bill. 

Mr. B. Das: Sir, I rise to support the motion before the House; and 
if I support it, my support is qualified to the same extent as it was when 
1 made the speech on reference of the Bill to the Select Committee. For 
that three of my friends and I myself have put in a separate note. 
Our view is this: as has already been put by my friend, Mr. Bamsay 
Scott, the extent of protection under the Safeguarding Act given in this 
Bill does not cover all the industries, and if Government do not take Bteps 
to make further inquiries into the case of other industries similarly affect- 
ed, they will soon vanish. It has been pointed out in newspaper 
articles that the Indo- Japanese agreement was a success. My friend, Mr. 
Bamsay Scott, has congratulated the Honourable the Commerce Member 
on the Indo- Japanese agreement, and I also congratulate him on it, but 
I do warn him to beware of Japan 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh (Mrzaffarpur cum Champaran : Non-Muham- 
madan): Why not beware of Manchester and Lancashire also? 

Mr. B. Das: If my friend, Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh, would like to hear 
my views on Manchester and Lancashire, he will hear them on another 
occasion: today T am talking of the Japanese menace to India. Japan has 
destroyed our industries, as my friend, Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad, rightly 
pointed out, by the depreciation of her currency, by subsidy of money 
which, as I pointed out the' other day, has resulted in a deficit in the 
Japanese budget to the extent of 800 million yens this year, and it may 
be more as timo goes on. All these things are going to kill the industries 
of other countries, so that Japan will raise the prices 

Mr. B. V. Jadhav (Bombay Central Division: Non-Muliammadan 
Bural): Question. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: Why do you not follow the same process? 

Mr. B. Das: My friend, Dr. Ziauddin Alnnftd, asks me why do we not 
follow the same process, why India does not iollow the same process? 
India, Sir, situated as she is, has no power to influence the Government 
to depreciate her currency so as to raise the price level. It is impossible 
tor us to do it. It is well known that our currency is regulated from 
Whitehall and not by public opinion in Iudia. I am not going to consider 
that factor today as to how* much depreciation or appreciation of our 
currency will raise the price level in our country, but the whole 
country clamours, all the industries clamour, because the “most- 
favoured-nation” treatment had been iccorded to Japan. As soon as it 
was terminated, Government brought out the Safeguarding of the Indus- 
tries Act, and thereby they gave a warning to every importer who was 
bringing out goods for only a temporary gain, but, at the same time, de- 
stroying the whole foundation, the whole structure of the smaller indus- 
tries that were just trying to make headway in India. My friend, Dr. 
Ziauddin, argued whal is the use of partially protecting the industries in 
the country ? Neither the Commerce Member nor any other spokesman 
of Government has maintained that they are going to protect the indus- 
tries, but, as 1 understand, Sir, this measure is a balancing measure. 
They are just balancing up the prices allowing these industries merely to 
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continue for a few months or for w few years more till world conditions 
change, till Japan is compelled by other world factors to avoid the system 
of subsidy that she has been paying for the last three or four years when 
prices would rise. Sir, already signs, ominous signs, are coming from 
America. Japan cannot go on in the way she is going on. There will be 
a collapse of her economic and financial structure and she will not be able 
to finance and subsidise her industries as she is doing now. With the 
little knowledge of economies that I have, T feel that Japan is heading to 
a downfall, whether it will come a year hence or earlier, I will welcome 
that downfall 


Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: Wish is father to the thought. 

Another Honourable Member: Why do you wish it? 

Mr. B. Das: For the safety of India and Indian industries. 

I admit, Sir, we have got a certain rivalry with the British manufac- 
tured products, but that does not mean that I will help Japan to sell her 
goods here, so that, by competition when India slowly manufactures more 
and more goods which are now brought from England, India should also 
find a formidable competitor in Japan. 

My friend, Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad, pointed out that certain articles have 
specific duties and some articles have specific duties only for non-British 
goods. T was not present on the floor of the House when the Ottawa 
Pact came in. I understood that my friend, Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad, was 
a party to it. In the Select Committee, we did inquire, and the Hon- 
ourable the Commerce Member and the experts who were there gave us 
figures, ami we found that the specific duties that were being levied on 
certain articles against non- British goods were the same or slightly less 
than the British articles will pay under the present tariff 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: Is that correct? 

Mr. B. Das: It is correct. I examined the Commerce Member on two 
or three items, and when those figures were given out, I was satisfied, 
but this Bill was not the occasion lor me to write a minute of dissent on 
the Ottawa Agreement, because 1 took to my heels and went to London 
on Orissa’s business and I could not take part in the debate, but this was 
not the occasion for writing a minute of dissent, and, I do hope, when 
the Commerce Member rises, he will give figures to satisfy the House. 

♦ My friend, Mr. S. C. Mitra, and I myself inquired into and aBked for 
certain figures and those figures were supplied to us. Of course, there are 
certain items like fuel oil, sugar candy, etc., which carry a general speci- 
fic duty, and, as T said the other day, I again make this assertion, that 
the time is coming fast when the Government of India, to save them- 
selves from bankruptcy, will have to resort more and more to specific 
duties. We have found that ad valorem duty has failed and it is failing, 
not due to the scientific principles of commerce and industry, but due to 
unscientific principles that a certain aggressive nation like Japan has brought 
forward whereby the prices have gone down and Government are not 
getting adequate revenue. 
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Sir, my friend, Dr. Ziauddin, and my friend from Burma, U Ba» Maung, 
whom I congratulate for his able defence for the cause of his province, — 
though I cannot support him in detail, I congratulate him on his able- 
defence in the cause of his own province which he described as his coun- 
try, because he was expecting Burma to be separated in a short time, 
and I wish him God speed in that separation, — both my friends raised the 
question of agriculturists. The Safeguarding of the Industries Act did 
not raise the question of agiiculturists at all, and if my friends can per- 
suade the Honourable the Commerce Member or any other Member of 
the Treasury Benches to bring forward any kind of legislation which will 
raise the price of the agricultural commodities, Sir, I will always welcome 
it, and I have demanded it. But we know that the other day, while 
replying to the Resolution of my friend, Mr. Joshi, on unemployment, the 
Honourable the Finance Member made certain statements. He said cer- 
tain inquiries were going on and it would take three or four years to collect 
all these statistics, then the Federal Government would be functioning, 
and they will consider whether they could make any proper use of those 
statistics. How can I ask this Government under the guise of the present 
Bill to raise the price level of agricultural commodities? Although they 
have a Wheat Bill, — and I hope the Honourable the Commerce Member 
will also bring forward a Rice Bill, whereby the prices of paddy also will 
be raised in India 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: Can my friend suggest any method by which 
pressure can be brought to bear on the Treasury Benches except the one 
thing that I can think of, that is to say, refuse to consider the raising 
of the prices in the case of manufactured articles ? 

Mr. B. Das: I am glad, my friend has a*ked me that question, and 
the reply is that there should be complete unity both inside this House 
and outside in the country. By united action, apply pressure on the 
Government, so that they can do good to the country and not do things 
in their own way. At the same time, I must admit that my friend, Dr. 
Ziauddin Ahmad, has given his support to thq Bill, but his only grouse 
is that the Government have done nothing so far to raise the prices of 
agricultural commodities, that is all, but that is a; general charge. Let 
us wait in a deputation on the Government. Already there is a Com- 
mittee on the Rice question of which my friends, Mr. Neogy, Mr. Mitra 
and my friend, Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad, are members. I hope they will 
press on the Honourable the Commerce Member to bring forward such a 
measure this Session. 

My Honourable friend, Mr. Amar Nath Dutt, said perhaps without 
reading the minutes of dissent that a majority of the non-offi- 

1 p * Ma cial Members have dissented. If they have dissented, they 
have demanded more protection, and only one or two Members have said 
that relief should be given to certain imported articles, for instance, 
hosiery, and I was surprised to find my Honourable friends, Mr. Mitra’s 
and Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad’s names there. Both of them, and particularly 
Dr. Ziauddin, is an eminent scholar, but they are enunciating a very 
vicious principle. That vicious principle is this that whenever the Gov- 
ernment put on a new lax, all the imported articles that would be lying 
in the docks should be exempted from paying the enhanced duty. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: May I ask my Honourable friend to quote from 
my minute of dissent where I have said this? 
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Mr. B. Das: The minute of dissent boils down to that principle. 

[At this stage, an Honourable Member was seen leaving the Chamber.] 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukliam Chetty): Order, 
order. The Honourable Member should not cross the speaker when he is 
on his legs. 

Mr. B. Das: Even my Honourable friend, Mr. Amar Nath Dutt, sug- 
gested that. But I have had tun years’ experience in this House and 
whenever any taxation proposal hod been brought up by Government, 
whethor in the General Budget or under a protective measure, the non- 
official Members on this side have never demanded that particular articles 
should be allowed to be landed under the old tariff system. Of course, 
there is only one instance m which it was done, that is the Wheat Bill, 
but in that case that Protective Bill came to the House without any 
warning. Here the Safeguarding Act was passed in April, 1932, when 
all the Indian Chambers of Commerce and all the Indian papers were 
agitating: “Save us from the Japanese menace”. 

Mr* S, O* Mitra (Chittagong and Thiishahi Divisions: Non-Muham- 
madan Rural): The Government were sleeping for a year. 

© 

Mr. B. Das: You can put that question to Sir Joseph Bhore why they 
had been sleeping. It is not for me to answer that question, but, I 
thought that six months w r ere required to give effect to the provisions 
of that Act and so the Bill could not have come before the month of 
November. Why the Government did not bring the Bill earlier in Nov- 
ember and brought it forward only in December, I am not in a position 
to justify; it is for the Government to justify their position. Of course 
there will be suffering, but one must not forget that, under the report 
of the Tariff Board on hosiery, the protection for hosiery will continue 
tor a number of years. If that be so, I do not see how the consumers 
will be the sufferers. The only sufferers will he the importers, but they wall 
not really suffer, probably they will not make that much of profit as they 
have been trying to make under the gamble of this Bill. The importer 
.wants to take advantage, and, if he can got hold of a large quantity 
of the article in India, he will make more profit and, indirectly by com- 
petition, reduce the price level, whereby the indigenous hosiery producers 
will be affected for some time to come. My Honourable friend from 
Burma, U Ba Maung, has raised a bigger issue, the constitutional issue. 
As it is today, no part of Tndia can be excluded from any taxation. I 
recollect another instance. The Indian i salt manufacturers are asking for 
the exclusion of Aden from the protective tariff which this House is 
• going to continue on. salt. I have full sympathy with Burma for sepa- 
ration,, and I believe that it would be separated* but I would appeal to 
the * Government* if that millennium is coming, let them separate Burma 
immediately three months hence, or. six months hence* so* that Burma may 
not lay. the blame at our i doors that* India, is- pjofiting. Hearken' alone 
knows whether India profits by v any .extra taxation? that Burma)- pays.* 

My Hbnonrabfci friend, Mr. Aftiar Nath D\ltt, pointed out also* that 
we in thfc Soletrfc Committee did uot pay sufficient attention to the protec- 
tion oi enamel ,wa*e industries. I was? one mi those^iwhoi dt*v!n«t fGtel at 
the time that enamel ware should receive the. protection .'that it 1 received. 
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But if my Honourable friends, who are in support of it, or the Govern- 
ment can supply to the House better statistics whereby we could be con- 
vinced that this industry deserves protection, 1 have no objection to pro- 
tection for that industry. 

One word more. I am surprised to find my Honourable friend, Mr. 
Mitra, writing a* minute of dissent about hardened whale and fish oil and 
making the statement: 

“The poor people use oil in place of ghee, but hydrogenated oil is used only as an 
adulterant of ghee.” 

My strongest objection as a reformed Hindu and as a Hindu is that 
fish oil which could be used as an adulterant of ghee which is so injurious 
to one's health and which is so bad from the point of view of orthodox 
people headed by my Honourable friend* the Rnja Bahaduiv — I may be 
reformed, but I hate to see tood cooked in fish oil presented as offerings 
to God, for no offering is made to God which contains fish or meat. So 
1 appeal to my Honourable) friend, Mr. Mitra, to revise his views and not 
to raise that objection on the floor of the House, If my Honourable friend 
wants that Government should bring out a legislative measure that vege- 
table ghee should not be named as vegetable ghee, but as solidified vege- 
table oil, I am w r itli him, but that subject does npt form part of this 
Bill. With these few remarks, I support the measure befqre the House. 

D)w&9 Bahadur Harbilas Sards: Sir, T support the rnotipu made by 
the Honourable the Commerce Member. My Honouiable friend, Dr. 
Ziauddin Ahmad, said that there would have been no necessity for this 
Bill if the exchange value of the rupee had been, lowered. This is per- 
fectly correct, and I endorse every word of what he has said about it. 
If the rupee had been devaluated, Indian exports would have been stimu- 
lated and imports into India would have been checked. Every country, 
which has large exports or imports, has, in the intqrests of its own manu- 
factures, devaluated its currency. India which has large exports of raw 
materials and imports of manufactured goods Would also have been greatly 
benefited if the value of the rupee had been lowered. 

Another point that the Honourable Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad made was 
that ho would not support any tariff Bill until he was convinced that the 
benefit of protection given by that Bill was shared equally, or at any 
rate, a large share of that benefit went to the worker and not all to the 
investors or the proprietors of the manufacturing concerns. While we 
all wish that the labourers should benefit from any advantage that is given 
to industry by either protection or otherwise, I would suggest that we 
must also remember that we must do justice to the owners of manufac- 
turing concerns. Let us bo just to them too. We must remember that 
the wealth? of* the country depends to a great extent onnthose. who, invest 
capital. Itjathamen with themeney whom you call a capitalist, who.* orga- 
nises industry It is who furnisfces^he goieana to start factories- It is his 
enterprise wbioh practically .giv^s-birtb to-maflufeciuring concerns! PTO npt 
a capitalist,, npr -do J hold any brief ,fqr„thev I hold/ np ( brief ,in 

fapt ,frpm . either importer* of, goods f ramthweigp^ouatries or»mwuifaoturers 
in, this f county. 1 take L a, detached^ view v o£,thftt question* I consider 
that the* interests foi ,a /whola.al^dt«uide-uft’ inrpll pundeeieioxis 
with regard to these matters. I am perfectly well aware that labour 
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is as necessary as investment of money for the prosperity of manufac- 
turing concerns. Labour also have a very fair share of protection, but 
let us not, for the sake of the larger interests of the country, try to 
smother the capitalist either. 

As regards the hosiery question, it appears to me that a large number 
of hosiery concerns have recently been either closed or are very near being 
closed. This is not due to any influx of imported goods from England. 
'This is due to the flooding of the market by cheap Japanese goods. The 
exchange value of the rupee as against the sterling, is the same as it 
was before and, while this has been so, new factories for hosiery were 

started in India; but recently they have suffered, because the exchange 

value of the yen has depreciated. It is because of the depreciation of the 
currency of that country that the Indian market has been flooded with 

cheap goods and the industrial products of this country have consequently 

suffered. Therefore, it appears to me that to a great extent, I do not 
say wholly so far as hosiery is concerned, the question reduces itself to a 
choice between the benefit of the importers and to some extent the benefit 
of the consumer, and the benefit of the manufacturers of this country. 
As it is the earnest desire of all to stimulate the manufactures of this 
country, I think it is our duty to help those manufactures and, therefore, 
levy duties on those imported articles the import of which in any way 
Retards the progress of our manufacturing activity. 

There is one little thing which I want to say. In cases of this kind, 
Government generally receive applications for protection from a number of 
industries of different kinds and they make inquiries into and scrutinise 
these applications and try to find out which of the industries require 
protection or safeguarding. We, as Members of this House, have no 
means of knowing what industries have applied for protection, what have 
refused protection, and for what reasons protection or safeguarding has 
been refused. It is, therefore, due to us that the Honourable the Com- 
merce Member should find means to put us in possession of facts on this 
question so that we may be able to judge what industries, when we are 
discussing a Tariff Bill, require protection and make recommendations 
accordingly. 

The Assembly then adjourned for Lunch till a Quarter Past Two of 
the Clock. 


The Assembly re-assembled after Lunch at a Quarter Past Two of 
the Clock, Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) in 
* the Chair. 


Mr. 8 . 0 . Mitra: Sir, I strongly support the motion for taking this Bill 
‘into consideration. It is a very beneficial measure. Our complaint rather 
is that it has come so late. We in this Hous^passed the Safeguarding 
J of Industries Act and it took the Government several months to come 
before us to give effect to our Besolution. Sir, it has been justly claimed 
by some of the Indian industries that under the present Bill they would 
not get sufficient protection ,to save themselves against abnormal foreign 
^competition. My friend, Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad, said that half protection 
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was worse than no protection. Here I do not agree with him. I shall be 
glad to accept what is now being offered and persist in trying to get 
more, and I hope the Government will see that in the new Bill, where 
they are not merely safeguarding or giving temporary shelter to Indian 
industries, but w'here Government are committed to the principle of 
discriminating protection, I hope they will give adequate protection to 
Indian industries. I fully agree with my Honourable friend, Dr. Ziauddin's 
contention that a thorough inquiry should be made on relevent facts con- 
cerning these articles before we give protection to any of these industries, 
arid we should no doubt consider whether it would conduce to the con- 
\ enience and advantage of the consumers also in the long run. As regards 
this present Bill, at least about one article, namely, about enamelled wares, 
l found myself that the figures we received in Select Committee led us 
to think that there was not much ground for giving that particular 
industry protection, but subsequently I have been convinced by going 
through the figures about the total Indian production at present, its future 
potentialities, and the Indian production, say, two years before 
and the total Indian consumption, that they have made a very good 
case for me to revise my opinion. I took full responsibility in Select 
Committee, I say, for deleting that particular clause, but now I find that 
out of nearly Bupees 33 lakhs worth of articles consumed in India during 
year, more than 12 lakhs worth of articles are already produced and 
the potentiality of these companies that have been established in Bombay, 
Bengal, the Punjab and the other provinces is so much that, within 
a very reasonable period, they will not only produce far better and durable 
articles, but produce them cheaper also. So I should like to be satisfied 
that Government will make a thorough inquiry into all these different 
points before they come up for protection. 

Sir, due to this .abnormal competition prevailing in India during the 
last two or three years, it is not only these few articles that have been 
brought under the purview of the present Bill, but there are other smaller 
manufactured articles in India that also require adequate protection if 
they are to survive at all. Sir, we cannot in this modern age remain 
mainly an agricultural country. It is for the good of the country that 
now the educated classes have turned their attention towards manufac- 
ture, and the Government should encourage them in every possible way 
by utilizing those articles and providing sufficient protection wherever 
there is any real need for it. 

My friend, Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad, rightly said why these Bills were not 
sponsored by the Member who is in charge of Industries. He further 
said that if it was a taxation measure, then it should be taken up by the 
Honourable the Finance Member. I take it that it is not for the purpose 
>f getting a little more money that these measures are introduced, and 
so the Honourable the Finance Member did not bring forward this legis- 
lation, but the Honourable Member in charge of Industries should certainly 
have taken up this legislation. 

There is only one other point on which I would like to say something 
and that is about the contracts. In my own minute of dissent, I made 
it clear that I did not agree that all the articles ordered for before the 
22nd of December, 1933, should be accepted in India as duty free, but 
the articles that had already reached Indian shores by a fixed date, say, 
about the 15th January, 1934, that is, the period of three weeks that it 

D 
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takes for the articles to reach from Japan to Indian shores, might be exempt- 
ed from the purview of this Bill, and that should be considered by this 
House. My argument is this. Mr. Das contends that they had previous 
notice and, therefore, they should suffer, if they intended to make any 
illegitimate profit out of it. I think you will agree, Sir, that if it is found 
that anybody wanted to bring in a large quantity of Japanese goods with 
the intention, more or less, of frustrating the object of a Bill like this, he 
should bo penalised. But that is no ground why bona fide contracts should 
not be respected. What T moan is this. If there had been any legislation 
within two or three months after the passing of the Safeguarding of the 
Industries Act, then certainly the onus was heavily on the importers, 
because they knew that some Bill was on the anvil to put the Safeguarding 
Act into operation. But when a year passed and there was no action taken 
on the ground of negotiations with the Japanese Government, the Bill cer- 
tainly came more or less as a surprise, on the last day of the Session. If the 
Government are satisfied that it was not with the intention to frustrate the 
effects of this Bill, but, with a bond fide purpose of the trade, that some of 
the importers have ordered for goods, then I do not see any reason why, for 
that limited period, on the analogy of the Wheat Protection Bill, we 
should not protect these bona fide traders. Then, I look at it from a 
further standpoint. When the goods are here, if they are not heavily 
1 ixed, it is not detrimental to the interests of the Indian manufacturers. 
The loss will be borne either by those Indians who ordered for the goods 
or the consumers. It does not very much affect the interest of the Indian 
manufacturers, because there will bo no such import in the future. So, 
if there is no great objection from the Customs Department, Government 
may yet reconsider the case of the bona fide importers for a very limited 
period only. With these words, I support the motion. 

Mr. A. H. Ghuznavi (Dacca cum Mymensingh: Muhammadan Rural): 
Mr. President, on the last occasion when I was speaking in this Honourable 
House I said that this was an amazing piece of legislation. Today I find 
that it is not only an amazing piece of legislation, but it is a jugglery in 
legislation. Sir, what do we find? This Bill was introduced on the 22nd 
December of last year. Within six weeks from that date, we find another 
comprehensive Bill being introduced with regard to the same goods, 
namely, the hosiery. The first Bill provided ten annas per dozen of socks 
and the importers had to pay the import duty at the rate of Rs. 1-8 per 
dozen for undervests. What do we find in the new Bill which is now before 
us? Tt is nine annas per lb. Therefore, those goods, wdiich have arrived 
and will be taken delivery of before the next Bill comes into force, will pay 
more import duty. Take, for instance, one dozen undervests which weigh 
one lb. The man will have to pay Rs. 1-8-0 for this one lb. goods, but 
after six weeks he will have to pay nine annas only. Then, again, we were 
told that this Bill had nothing to do with the raising of revenue. It was 
a sort of protection that was being given to the Indian industry in order 
to raise its price to the price which was maintained in 1931-32. If there 
was no idea of raising any revenue or getting hold of a certain amount of 
money quickly, where was the need for this indecent haste in bringing 
forward this Bill on the 22nd December last without waiting for the new 
Bill which is a comprehensive measure and which is now before the House ? 
It only reminds me that the^ Honourable the Finance Member is in need 
of money and, therefore, this Bill was introduced in such a hurry. By 
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means of this Bill you are penalising the importers who will have to blear 
the goods now and not wait till the new Bill is passed. You are charging 
them Rs. 1-8-0 now for the same goods if it weighs 1 lb. for which you 
would have charged nine annas only. The Tariff Board was asked to report 
and that was in April, 1932. They reported in November, 1932. All these 
14 months this report was not brought before us, nor could we understand 
or gather whether any protection was necessary. Nothing was before us, 
nor was there anything before the Select Committee to enable them to 
come to any definite conclusion, whether the proposal was for really giving 
effective protection or any protection at all. I asked on the last occasion, 
for whose benefit was this Bill being introduced? Surely it was not for 
the consumers, it was not for the industrialists, because they do not want 
this nine annas a lb. And they have been asking for at least one rupee 
a lb., if not more. My Honourable friend, Mr. B. Das, said that half a 
loaf is better than no bread, and that we must accept this half and go on 
asking for the full. But my Honourable friend forgets that this is not a 
question of half a loaf put into your stomach. We want protection for our 
industry so that it can compete with other countries. Tf you give half 
protection, it will not enable our industries to compete with other countries. 
Then why do you raise the price for the consumers when you are not benefit- 
ing the industry thereby ? 

Mr. E. 0. Neogy: Will the Honourable Member then join us in asking 
for the enhancement of the duty proposed ? 

Mr. A. H. Ghuznavi: Yes. Certainly I will join you wholeheartedly and 
I will tell you my reason why. The other day a local newspaper, the 
Hindustan Times, remarked about the speech made by me and by Sir 
Abdur Rahim and Sir Muhammad Yakub that wo w r ere communally-minded 
fellows, that we were looking to the interest of oommunalism and that the 
industrialists were not Mussalmans and that, therefore, we were opposing 
the Bill. Surely let us forget at my rate in commerce our communalism 
andj this was far from my mind when I made my speech the other day. 
Here I have got a number of telegrams and most of them came from 
Mussalmans and they are all in the trade aqd they have requested us to 
ask for more protection. T may say at once that more Mussalmans are 
interested in this industry than Hindus, and still we are told that, because 
the Mussalmans are not interested in this industry, therefore we are 
supporting the importers who are all Mussalmans. There, again, it ip not 
true. So far as the importers are concerned, they are fiftv-fifty. Half are 
Hindus and half Mussalmans. My point is that you have to satisfy us 
with the following test which I find from the Government report. They 
also say that the test has to be applied before giving any protection to any 
industry. I say, I am not satisfied that the Government have fulfilled 
the test. My point is that because I have not the Tariff Board report 
before me, I cannot say that they have satisfied the test. The Government 
have not given effect to what they themselves said previously. What they 
said was to give protection at Rs. 1-8-0 a dozen and this was in 1932 and 
then they took into consideration the depreciation of the yen. Surely if 
they said that it should be Rs. 1-8-0 a dozen in 1932, it should be at least 
Rs. 3 a dozen, taking into consideration the great difference in the depre- 
ciation of the yen in 1932 and 1934. 

Mr. 0. S. Bangs Iyer (Rohilkund and Kumaon Divisions: Non-Muham- 
raadan Rural) : What is the difference ? 
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Mr. A. H. Ohuznavi: I am afraid you will have to ask my Honourable^ 
friend, Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad. 

Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer: Is it the worse or the better? 

Mr. A. H. Ohuznavi: It is the worst. 

Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer: Therefore we ought to protect ourselves. 

Mr. A. H. Ohuznavi: Sir, we are quite prepared to give them protection, 
provided they come into the field, and with a competitive price and with 
reasonable protection they can sell and they can meet the requirements of 
India as a whole. Sureiy the protection that should be given should be 
for a restricted period. We have to make very great oqnuiry to find out 
whether wo are not going to put in the list a few industries which want 
to make money at the expense of the consumers. Before giving protection 
to an industry, we want to satisfy ourselves that these tests are fulfilled. 
As regards the new industry for which protection is sought to be given 
on their own showing from the report of the Tariff Board, I find they 
cannot supply more than 23 per cent. Then, Sir, it has been said in season* 
and out of season that the Indian industry had very great difficulties in 
competing with Japanese goods, because of the depreciated yen. But the 
figures I find in the Government report give a different story. The Indian 
industries have been increasing from year’s end to year’s end. In 1926- 
27, the Indian manufacture was 3,52,000 and in the seven years, ending 
1932-33, it has doubled. That is, at present it stands at 7,46,000. Surely 
you cannot say that you have been closing down your workshops and, aa 
one Honourable Member said, you cannot go on unless you are restored to* 
the prices in 1931-32. What is the reason then if your production is in- 
creasing year by year ? 

Mr. B. Das: The boycott movement. 

Mr. A. H. Ghuznavi: That was the reason I gave the other day when 
the Honourable the Commerce Member said about the huge imports that 
are coming from Japan. That is not so. Japan has captured the imports 
of other countries Our total imports have not increased. Japan has 
captured not from India, but from other countries, because Indian produc- 
tion is going up, whereas tho imports of other countries have diminished* 
arid Japan is taking their place. 

Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer: Then why should we be the victim of one 
country, I ask, from an economic point of view ? 

Mr. A. H. Ghuznavi: Mv Honourable friend, the Deputy Leader of the 
Nationalist Party, was shelding much tears the other dav when I was 
making my speech and lie said that he would rather see 30,000 Japanese 
workmen out of work than 300 Indians. Today my Honourable friend’s 
heart is melting for the uplift of the Harijans, tomorrow it may be the case 
of my Honourable friend, Dr DeSouza, and, later on, my Honourable 
friend, Sir Henry Gidney, may have a share in the sympathy of 
Mr. Ranga Iyer. Sir, human memory is short and the memory of the 
Assembly is shorter still What was the attitude of Indians when the 
Rysso- Japanese war was going on in 1898? Did we not take pride as air 
Asiatic Nation that Japan was fighting the Western Nation? Has my* 
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Honourable friend forgotten that, probably he waS ! not born then. Did 
we not send batches of Indians to learn trade and industry in Japan? Is 
not my Honourable friend, Mr. Neogy, aware of the hearty farewells that 
we used to give our young boys when they were sent to Japan for training? 
Now, of course, he is up in arms against Japan. Japan has been able 
to capture the whole world trade by her efficiency, and my Honourable 
friends here want to subsidise inefficiency. 

Sir, the real truth as it strikes me is this. To enable you to quieten the 
Manchester and Lancashire shouting, you have reduced the duty in piece- 
goods to 50 per cent., because you must give something to stop criticism. 
But I will be able to show that this increased duty will not benefit the 
industries at all. They will never be able to compete with the nine annas 
a pound, but it will do what the Hindustan Times said the other day, 
namely, bring in imperial preference by the back door. The orphans of 
Bombay in 1930 did not realise that they were doing this. If they had not 
pushed imperial preference, this country would have benefited and today 
this Assembly would have had as Members men who would have been 
ornaments to any legislative body if they had not been made to resign as a 
protest- Again, the same thing is being repeated. If it is a genuine 
support of Indian industry, no Indian can say that he will not support i*. 
But, surely, l am not going to yield and, at this time, when their buying 
power is almost gone, to raise the prices and not to give the benefit of the 
lower prices which is now prevailing. Sir, I am myself a free trader; I 
do not believe in protection at all. But to my mind the real protection 
that should be given to the industries is not by raising a tariff wall and 
making the prices go up, but by taxing those who can pay and subsidise 
the industries on conditions which should be laid down and which they 
are to fulfil, viz., that they can in a reasonable time supply India’s demand 
and at a reasonable and fair competitive price. 

Sir, the Tariff Board’s report shows another thing. They say that a 
factory which can economicallv produce at least 200 dozen underwear a 
day requires a capital of a lakh ‘ind a half. I should like to find out 
how many of these factories are existing in India at the moment excepting 
those mills which have got a branch in hosiery. And let them say what- 
ever they like, but they are not using Indian yarn. They cannot, excepting 
one or two who are attached to the mills who are producing their own yarn. 
But the ordinary hosiery concerns are using foreign yarn. 

There has been great objection to giving exemption to contracts. One 
objection is that, by exempting these existing contracts, you only pay a 
profit to the importers. The second objection that lias been raised is that 
these goods will come into India at a lower price and, therefore, the Indian 
industry will not be able to compete; and then the third objection is that 
in these protective duties there has never been anv exemption allow r ed. My 
answ r er is this If you raise by 5 or 10 or 15 or 20 per cent., I can under- 
stand that prices go up to that level. But here you have in some cases 
raised to 240 per cent, and, on an average, it is, on your own showing, 97 
per cent. Surely prices cannot go up to 97 per cent, at all. Therefore, 
the loss will be of these poor importers who innocently imported these 
goods. And then if you do not exempt these existing contracts, you will 
have to bear in mind that in future Indian money will be very shy in doing 
any trade with foreign countries and Indian capital will think twice before 
risking and losing it. You act abruptly, without giving any notice what- 
soever. It has been said that notice was actually given that the commercial 
iveaty was coming to a& end. But how can these poor fellows, who have 
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nothing to do with politics and do not understand what is up your sleeves, 
understand that you will jump up one day after months and months and 
put up the duty to 240 per cent. ? Therefore, if you do not want Indian 
capital to bo shy in doing trade with foreign countries, it is only fair to 
reduce their difficulties and penalise them only to that extent that you have 
to in the 1 circumstances. At any rate, if you cannot give the exemption to 
the existing contracts, surely give exemption to the goods that have arrived 
at the ports in India. 

Sir, let mo make ibis prophecy in conclusion. These imports will be 
stopped. It is no use trying to feel that they will continue; they will stop. 
You will not be able to make* them, because the protection that hat been 
given is not sufficient. The result will bo that, so far as the hosiery trade 
is concerned, they will go on making those shirts. For the Japanese cloth 
the duty is only 50 per cent, and these shirts will be sold at a cheaper price 
than you can make them here; and some importers will divert their trade 
and, instead of importing, they will be making these things and selling them 
in the market. It has started and vour Indian hosiery industry will never be 
able to compete with them. And Hum if it is found to be fair to give suffi- 
cient protection to the industry by putting a 50 per cent, duty on Japanese 
piocogoods, why is it not found fair to put a 50 per cent, duty on Japanese 
hosiery? Is that not also a cotton textile and coining under the same 
category? There you want to placate Lancashire. Here, of course, 
Lancashire 1 does not come into the field and, therefore, you can put up 97 
per cent, which you think is a sufficient protection, but the industries do not 
think so. 

Sir, with these words, I still hope this House will seriously consider this 
matter. If you want to give protection, give by all means sufficient protec- 
tion to the industry, and do not go half way. 11 y going half way you only 
raise the price. I will also ask this House, whether it will not seriously 
consider the question of exempting contracts or at any rate exempting 
the goods which arrived in Tndia before the 31st January. 

Mr. C. S. Ranga Iyer: Sir, my friend, the Honourable gentleman from 
Calcutta, concluded bis speech with his usual admiration for protection 
(*ven though a professed free-trader. Tie said: ‘‘Give sufficient protection, 
for the protection you have given is not sufficient; it will not sufficiently 
encourage the industry concerned. It will only hit the poor Japanese”; 
and Ik* took me severely to task, with his characteristic earnestness in- 
creased by his lustre of eloquence, for not having shed tears for the Japa- 
nese industrialists, no said that T have been shedding tears for Hari- 
]ans. 1 lu\c been working among the Harijans. My Mend has not been 
, working among the Japanese workmen, though he tries to find work for 
them on (lu* floor of this House at the exjjense of the working people of 
my own country. 

I do not for a moment deny that Mr. Ghuznavi is actuated with the 
best of intentions and also speaks purely from the standpoint of indigenous 
importers, who he feels are affected and also from the standpoint of con- 
sumers wlio ho feels an* in peril. I do not for a moment question his 
sincerity. However, hu mitigated the severity of my attack thinking pro- 
bably that I was equally sincere when I attacked the Japanese enthusiasm 
to bring down our i idustries in order to promote their own — he softened 
the severity of my attack when he said that I would rather have 30,000 
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Japanese suffer than 300 of my own people. My figures were more “mon- 
strous” — they ran into millions. However, that is entirely the issue witH 
which I am concerned, I perfectly agree from a humanitarian point of 
view — not from that of a patriot for the patriot is selfish — but from the 
point of view of a man who wants to benefit the universe and whose en- 
thusiasm for the working classes, whether Japanese or indigenous, knows 
no latitudinal or longitudinal limitations — from that standpoint I admit de- 
feat on this issue and [ acknowledge that my Honourable friend from 
Calcutta stands on a higher pedestal. (Laughter.) We must, howev<yf- 
express some gratitude to him for having elevated this discussion from 
Uie communal to the commercial plane, for he controverted a statement 
of fact in the Hindustan Times which was, as he said, far from what 
he knew’ to be the truth. For his analysis proved that Hindu as well as 
Muslim importers would he hit; by this Bill. That is fortunate, for in 
these matters l agree with my Honourable friend that we must not bring 
in the communal aspect at all; for India stands to gain by this Bill and 
that is why I say ‘'Do not approach it from a communal point of view*' 
A.s conceded by Mr. (ihuznavi, the Mussulman as well as the Hindu has 
to look at it from the commercial point of view; and, if they look at it 
from that stand point, I have not the slightest doubt that they w r ould 
bless the Commerce Member for having ayvakened at last after the anxious 
days and months that our people have been passing through in this* 
country, for having awakened at long last last from almost, what seemed 
from Mr. Ramsay Scott’s point of view, a Kumbhakanui sleep. (Laugh- 
ter.) After hearing the rather enthusiastic speech of my friend, Dr. Zia- 
uddin Ahmad, followed by that other enthusiastic speech of my friend, 
Mr. Scott, from Cawnporo, \ thought that the Honourable gentleman sit- 
ting on tlv* Treasury Benches, Sir .Joseph Bhore, was almost between the 
devil and the deep sea. (/I Voice : ‘‘Which is which?”). My friend, Mr. 
Jog, follows it up and a*sks me who is the dcsil and who is the deep sea. 
T would certainly not call my friend. Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad, a devil: he is 
the deep sr a of arithmetic wdiich his constituency understands and which 
this House loves to understand — the deep sea swallows up everything that 
comes before it. On this particular occasion, however, he forgot when 
in Select Committee that there was a lack of uniformity in regard to the 
duties wdiich on his discovery after he put his signature to that report 
lie placed before us with all the enthusiasm and earnestness which he 
always show’s and which we always appreciate. The devil, Mr. Scott, an 
amiable devil from Cawnpore, not an extremist of extremists, because he 
does not reject this Bill, — lie is merciful, he is not satisfied with it; he 
keeps his powder dry; hut being an amiable gentleman, more of an angel 
than a devil, T should think, he accepts what is given and reserves his 
right to agitate for more. Sir, therefore, it is easy for the House to 
understand that the Honourable the Commerce Member is a moderate of 
moderates, unwilling to inflict the hardship wdiich my friend, Mr. Ghuz- 
navi, thought he w’as inflicting, not on Japan — probably on that point he 
is right — but on the consumers of this country, he is not indicting any 
hardship on them; but on the contrary he is helping the producers. Sir, 
we cannot draw the line too thin — the line of demarcation between tlje con- 
sumer and the producer: sometimes the consumers of almost nothing and 
the producers of everything, have a point of contact when the case of 
the workmen is concerned; and until Mr. Ghuznavi fails to produce and 
the Honourable the Commerce Mi mber produces the figuies regarding the 
numerous workmen employed in the numerous indigenous industries which 
arc affected, wdiich are injured, which are threatened, by the Japanese 
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depredation, until that is shown, I at any rate will maintain that the large 
number of workers in the country, both in well-established industries and 
in struggling industries and in the cottage industries, stand to lose a great 
deal. You cannot very well say that the consumer is affected. He is 
not. The consumers in the villages are not affected, because they are also 
producers, working a't the handloom, and at any rate for certain months 
in the year when they go off work in the agricultural fields. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad — probably 1 am not misrepresenting him when I 

3 pm Stt J — ^ or ^ l 1C{ir d Ihm rather indistinctly — T do not say that he 

was speaking indistinctly, but he was inaudible somewhat to my 
ears a'nd I heard him faintly — he said “You are not increasing the prices 
of agricultural commodities and you are increasing the prices of indus- 
trial products; that is not the right kind of economics and that is not the 
proper thing for a Government to do”. That was his point of view, and 
as he shakes his head in assent, I am sure I have understood him cor- 
rectly and explained his posh ion distinctly That is a rather difficult 
position, I concede. That is tlie position with which the Governments in 
all the countries in the world are faced today. Cheapness — that is the 
curse that is afflicting all the ccun tries of the world a*nd has caused de- 
pression: cheapness of raw products, cheapness of food stuffs, cheapness 
of manufactured articles; but cheapness has never descended so lew as 
in the case of Japan; and if we make concessions to that cheapness, what 
will happen ? One of the speakers, I thought, was going to talk of some 
other kind of cheapness. One of the speakers said that if you raise a 
tariff wall, the Japanese people will come to this country and set up their 
factories, and there is that danger. Sir, I would welcom^ the Japanese 
people to come to my country and set up factories; I would welcome 
Americans to bring their capital and set up factories in this country; I 
would welcome Chinese, Mongolians, Tibetans, in fact all the nationalities 
including the inhabitants of Mars and Timbuctoo. (Laughter.) I do not 
believe in the old war-like slogan that we should not bring foreign capital 
into this country, — no, I do not believe that. Once upon a time, Sir, 
I had a very interesting conversation with one of the great Muslim leaders 
of the Punjab, now no more, who held an honoured position both in the 
Government of India and in his own province, and he \vas disputing 
with me the Congress slogan. “Why bring in foreign capital into this 
country”. lie said what we want is capital in a poor country like India. 
There was much in what he, said, for, you remember, Sir, once upon a 
time, the friends of the community to which nry friend, Mr. James, has 
the honour to belong, had almost all the jute capit.il in their hands, and 
today the largest number of jute shares are in the hands of Indians them- 
selves, and I do noi mind, if the Japanese people have to solve their un- 
* employment problem in their own country, transfer their capital and bring 
some of the Japanese experts to this country, — I would welcome them, 
and then if the Honourable the Commerce Member were to come forward 
and say — I want to crush down the Japanese factories in India — I would 
examine the question purely from an Indian point of view, and I would give 
the Japanese the consideration that I would tlie^Indian, because they 
would be employing Indian labour. They will not be bringing all the 
Japanese from Japan to he employed here, and if the Japanese want some 
tracts in this country on which no Member has been able to enlighten us, 
if the Japanese want some lands in this country to set up their factories, 
even to found a colony, I would welcome it, but that is not a live issue 
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today, and let us not draw across the trail a red herring which one Hon- 
ourable Member* at any rate was drawing. 

Sir, Mr. Ghuznavi said that he would prophesy something. It was a 
dreadful prophecy. He said these imports will be stopped. I do not 
think it will be a bad thing if these imports stop. We are not prohibiting 
them, but Mr Scott, at any rate, will be happy if these imports stop. . . 

Mr. A. H. Ghuznavi: No. 

Mr. J. Ramsay Scott: Yes 

Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer: I have to judge here as to what Mr. Scott him- 
self says as against what Mr. Ghuznavi prophesied. His latest prophecy 
had the shortest life. Sir, he said, if I heard him right, that, so far 
as the hosiery industry was concerned, they put the duty so high as 97 
per cent, giving Great Britain a' preference as against Japan 

Mr. A. H. Ghuznavi: I did not say that. 

Mr. O. S. Ranga Iyer: Well, I thought the Honourable gentleman sai(i 
that. Perhaps I was not able to catch him, I am sorry. He said, you are 
putting down the Japanese hosiery heavily instead of helping them. . . . 

Mr. A. H. Ghuznavi: No fear. 

Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer: I thought he said, do not put them down at 
all. 

Mr. A. H. Ghuznavi: I did not say anything like that. 

Mr. O. S. Ranga Iyer: Well, I did not catch his point. Probably he 
wanted imposition of heavier duties on Japanese hosiery? 

Mr. A. H. Ghuznavi: No fear 

Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer: Well, Sir, I do not want to be too long, but I 
am sorry I did not follow this point when the Honourable Member spoke. 
He was complaining about hosiery, and on this point I would put to him 
one question, or rather I would ask the Honourable the Commerce Mem- 
ber one question. What are the import duties of the Japanese people on 
this particular article coming into their country from outside? That is 
a point I would like to have information upon, for I did not follow what 
Mr. Ghuznavi said. lie at any rate has wallowed, it is clear as he talked, 
in so much confusion, but not being well informed about tariff duties in 
Japan, and having in mv possession only the Report of the Tariff Board 
which he misrepresented, as I shall presently show, I had to put the 
plain question, and on the answer of the Honourable the Commerce, Mem- 
ber will depend what I may call the clarification of an issue which Mr. 
Ghuznavi has deliberately clouded. Apropos hosiery, two or three times 
heavier duties, if my recollection is correct, though facts are not in my 
possession, are imposed by Japan. Much play is made about the 
hosiery 

Mr. B. Das: Pig Iron. 
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Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer: Well, let us have Mr. Das talk of pig iron. I 
know how much pig iron Japan bought from us once, and I know how 
little of it they buy from us now. Was I going to be fooled by Japanese 
seduction. Japan may play the role of Tantalus, but 1 shall not be 
tantalised even by Mr. Ghuznavi 's opinion about the Tariff Board Report. 
This is what the Tariff Board said about this Japanese matter: 

“Ff the duty is levied on the basis of weight, allowance will have ti> be made for 
the diffe»*ei ee in weight between comparable qualities of Indian and Japanese goods. 
We understand that the imported goods often weigh not more than two thirds of 
the weight of the Indian manufactures with which they compete. Thus Indian goods 
weighing three pci nds a dozen have to compete with imported goods whose aveiage 
weight will not he more than two pounds a dozen To afford adequate protection, it 
will therefore be necessary to fix the duty per pound sufficiently high to cover this 
difference.” 


So much for Mr. Ghuznavi ’s quotations, — or rather his impression of 
the Tariff Board that he gav^* us 

Mr. A. H. Ghuznavi: The Tariff Board reported Rs. 1-8-0 a dozen. 


Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer: Well, Sir, here is a quotation which 1 have read 
from the Report of the Indian Tariff Board about the Cotton Textile In- 
dustry, and he cannot dispute the facts. It is not favourable to Japan, — 
and he said the whole tiling is favourable, and he said he had received 
telegrams. Sir, I have also received telegrams 

Mr. A. H. Ghuznavi: That is not 

Mr. C. S. Ranga Iyer: Sir, L don't propose to give way, and when I 
was willing to give way, the Honourable gentleman was not willing to 
take the opportunity and make a statement 

Mr. A. H. Ghuznavi: Why read the w T rong page? 

Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer: I have read the right page. It may be wrong 
from the Honourable gentleman’s [joint of view, but when I gave him an 
opportunity to right a wrong, he did not take it. Sir, I want to be brief. 
I am already too long, hut T must make my case, and a*s so much has 
been mentioned about telegrams from various people protesting against 
this measure, I must place on record this telegram from the Madura- 
llamnad Chamber of Commerce. This is what it says: 

“Promised specific duty nine annas per pound on cotton undervests extremely 
inadequate m view of Tariff Board’s and Select Committee's recommendation of 
Rupees 1 P C per dozen. We understand reliably that imported cotton undervests 
weigh onlv one three quarter pounds per dozen average and in this basis specific duty on 
cotton nr.dcrvests should be at least fourteen annas per pound, Please request Gov- 
ernment lo include cotton pullovers, jerseys, sweaters, bathing costumes, shirts, under- 
drawers and all other hosiery under cotton undervests. We strongly feel proposed 
duty six annas per pound on rotton knitted pieces insufficient. Please move Govern- 
ment to increase duty on knitted pieces adequately and to levy uniform duty on all 
weights of cotton knitted pieces.’* 

Sir, lastly Mr Ghuznavi spoke of fluctuations of the yen. I have got 
figures before me 

Lieut. -Colonel Sir Henry Gidney (Nominated Non-Official): No figures 
please. 
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Mr. O. S. Ranga Iyer: I hear a whisper from my friend, Colonel Gidney. 
I appreciate his impatience, but if I make a present of these figures in re- 
gard to the fluctuations of the yen, and if I were to place them before 
the House, my friend, Mr. Ghuznavi, will find that he is at a great dis- 
advantage. But I will present these figures to him instead of to the 
House. 

Lastly, Mr. Ghuznavi was speaking for the poor man who is going to 
benefit by the cheapness of the article. Cheapness is not good to the man 
who has not a copper in his pockets. Our poor people have no employment 
and Mr. Ghuznavi will be taking dway whatever employment they have got, 
because, as he said on a former day. our industries ire not well established, 
md not being well established he will shake them out of existence. 
If he studies — I do not know if the Japanese people have a 
Tariff Board report, but if he studies the Japanese tariffs, he 
will find that on bools and shoes they have a 100 per cent, 
duty, on globes for hurricane lanterns 100 pei cent., on laundry soap 100* 
per cent., on toilet soap 100 per cent., and he knows our figures so far 
is this particular Bill is concerned, and I shall not educate him on the 
advantage that Japan derives by not following a policy of Free Trade 
being a Free. Trader herself Sir, we are living in a new world. Naila t 
have been driven into the coffin of Cobdenism. As I do not want to 
prolong the speech, l do not enlarge this argument, but this much 1 may 
s-iv that if Mr. Ghuznavi is a free trader, his past votes and speeches 
on the floor of this House have indicated that he has been a progressive 
free trader, progressing in the direction of discriminating protection 
(Laughter), and he knows that his contemporaries in England, great free 
traders, have become protectionists themselves. The free trade argument 
lid not cut during the last General Election much ice in England; it will 
not cut any ice in India, for we have been fed by the countrymen of Sir 
Towasji Jehangir, following the industrialists of Bombay, on the diet of 
protection. Every true industrialist is a free trader at heart. Mr Mody 
is, I think, a free trader of free traders, but he only wants conditions 
iavourable for a free trade policy. He wants industries to reach the stage 
of adolescence when they can look after themselves and fight foreign com- 
petition. If such a fair condition is achieved, then Sir Joseph Bliore will 
vote for Free Trade. 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: Sir, there have been so many cross 
currents and under currents in this debate that it is a little difficult for 
me to know how to deal with it. I may perhaps begin with my Honour- 
able friend, Mr. Ghuznavi. 1 would like to say at once that I for one 
do not cast the slightest doubt upon his sinceritv, nor do T personally 
suggest that any considerations except commercial i onsiderations have 
influenced him in putting forward the case that lie lias put forward. He 
puts forward the case for the importer of cheap goods. I lay stress on 
the importer and not on the consumer and T will make the reason for 
that plain almost at once T know that the importer may he inspired by 
highly altruistic motives. I know that he may he inspired witli the noble 
and humanitarian desire to clothe the naked millions of this country at a 
price, and it behoves us to enquire a little more closely into this question 
of price. On the last occasion, my Honourable friend waved in the faces 
of Honourable Members in this Assembly certain garments which he said 
w T ere imported into this country at a price of, I think, ten annas a dozen. 
I have had evidence placed before me that those garments were actually 
being sold in the Delhi bazar at the retail price of lls. 2-4-0 a dozen. 
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$£r. K* 0. Neogy: We can substantiate that evidence, some of us. 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: Thank you. Now, Sir, it is easy 
4o understand the altruism of importers when the altruism lias such a 
•golden lining. My Honourable friend, Mr Ghuznavi, said, if you shut 
out hosiery, its place will be taken by hand sewn shirts made out of cotton 
cloth. Is that a hardship ? Will it not be in the interests of this country 
that the consumer should take to an article made probably out of Indian 
cotton and sewn with Indian hands ? To my mind it seems to be un- 
doubtedly in the interests of this country that this substitution should take 
place if substitution on those lines takes place at all. Then, Sir, I definitely 
do not subscribe to the doctrine that it is a hardship for the poor consumer 
to have an obstacle placed in the way of buying the cheapest article what- 
ever its quality may be. I feel that it may be doing a service to him to 
help him to buy a far better and more durable article even though it may 
be slightly more expensive in price. There are goods which are expensive 
at any price. Mr. Ghuznavi made certain statements which, I am afraid, 
it is quite beyond me to follow. I have no doubt that, as a certain sovereign 
of England expected to find the vvord Calais inscribed upon her heart, 
after death, so will the word hosiery be found to be inscribed on the 
hea^t of my Honourable friend, Mr. Ghuznavi. (Laughter.) What my 
Honourable friend said was: “You will stop imports of hosiery by levying 
these duties’*, but, in the very next breath, he went on to say. 11 These 
duties are not sufficient, and you will never be able to give the necessary 
protection by the duties which you are now levying”. I cannot reconcile 
those two statements. Then, again, he says* “It was with the intention 
of placating Lancashire that you limited the duty to 50 per cent on 
Japanese piecegoods. ” I cannot for the life of me understand how Lan- 
cashire could be placated by reducing the duties to 50 per cent, on Japanese 
cotton piecegoods. However, Sir, I may leave that for the moment, and 
turn to another class of critics. I really find honest difficulty in under- 
standing the position that they have assumed. 

I will first refer to my Honourable friend, Dr. Ziauddin. Dr. Ziauddin 
I would describe as a normal biped, with his feet in two camps, one foot 
in the camp of the consumer and another foot in the camp of the producer. 
That position has a great many attractions, if only the two camps are 
sufficiently close to one another. Why my Honourable friend, Mr. Mitra, 
signed the minute of Dr. Ziauddin, I am afraid, I cannot understand. 
Possibly he fell a victim to the blandishments of the learned Doctor who 
evidently has successfully whispered soft nothings into his ear. I do not, 
of course, know about the softness, but I can vouch for the nothings. 
(Laughter ) My Honourable friend, Dr. Ziauddin, I think, suggested that 
we have a simple and easy way of escape from all our troubles with 
Japan All that we had to do was to have a simple single formula which 
wo could apply and which would automatically raise the duties in respect 
of all imports from Japan if further depreciation of the yen took place. 
Then he said, you will get rid of all these Bills and the necessity for 
bringing in a Bill like this. Surely, my Honourable friend’s solicitude 
for the consumer has deserted him for once. What is the object of having 
duties put up on all articles from Japan to this country even on such as 
Are not manufactured in this country? 

Let me next turn to this question of protection. I find that there has 
been grave misunderstanding. There has been misrepresentation outside 
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this House and I am afraid that in some eases that misrepresentation may- 
have been deliberate. Let me again repeat what I have said. We do 
not through this Bill intend to confer substantive protection on any parti- 
cular industry. All that we want to do is this. We want as far as may 
be possible to restore the competitive conditions which existed in 1930*31, 
making allowance for the general fall in prices. If an industry comes to- 
ns and says “this is not sufficient to protect us*', our reply to that industry 
is “prepare your case for protection and, if you have a case, it will be 
sent to the Tariff Board’ ’. I would like to explain that more clearly to» 
the House in view of the fact that there has been so much misunderstand- 
ing about it, by referring to one or two specific cases. Take the case of 
cups and saucers. The duty paid price of a dozen cups and saucers of a> 
kind which comes into competition with articles manufactured in this 
country was in 1931, 28 annas a dozen. The ex-duty price in 1933, the 
average price of similar articles was ten annas eight pies a dozen. The 
proposed duty is now 15 annas bringing the duty paid price to 25.8 annas 
as against 28 annas in 1931. Honourable Members will see there that we 
have allowed for a fall in prices. Take another case of pottery. Take the 
case of tiles, six inches by six inches. The duty paid price in 1931 waa 
17 annas per dozen. The ex-duty price in 1933 was eight annas a dozen.* 
The proposed duty iB six annas a dozen bringing the duty paid price today 
to 14 annas a dozen as against 17 annas a dozen in 1931. There also we 
have allowed for the general fall in prices. (Interruption by an Honour- 
able Member.) I am afraid I cannot give way to my Honourable friend. 

1 could give a number of examples to the House, but I think those are 
sufficient to explain what really were the lines upon which we were pro- 
ceeding in this matter. 

Now, Sir, my Honourable friend, Mr. Ghuznavi, with some show of indig- 
nation, said that we were enormously increasing the rates of duty. Ha- 
said that in some cases it was 200 per cent, and that in some other 
cases it was more than 200 per cent. If my Honourable friend, as 
suggested by Mr. Ranga Iyer, had made researches into the rates of duty 
imposed by Japan on these very articles, I am sure that his indignation 
would have abated somewhat. I have made those investigations and I 
think the House will be somewhat interested in knowing the result of those 
investigations. Let us take the case of hosiery in which my Honourable 
friend, Mr. Ghuznavi, is so deeply interested. Take undervests. The duty 
we propose is Rs. 1-8-0 a dozen. Wo have calculated that Tts. 1-8-0 a 
dozen is approximately the equivalent of nine annas a pound on a weight 
basis. T do not ask the House to accept that as final, because that ques- 
tion will come up for consideration when wq are dealing with (lie Cotton 
Textile Bill and we can go into that matter then. For the present let 
us proceed on the assumption that the duty is equivalent to nine annas 
or even ten annas a pound. The duty on similar goods in Japan is 20J 
annas a pound. Let us turn to the case of socks and stockings. We have 
there proposed a duty of something like nine annas a pound. What is 
the duty in Japan? The duty is 30£ annas a pound. I am sure, Sir, my 
Honourable friend, will not now persist in what I can only call hysterical 
criticism on the height of the duties we are proposing in this Bill. There 
are two other points to which I should like to refer. My Honourable - 
friend, Mr. Das, asked me to support the statement that the specific duties 
we were now proposing were not going to have the effect of giving the 
United Kingdom a greater advantage. I have hastily collected a few" 
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figures. I may say at once that they are entirely in support of the pro 
position that he put forward. Take the case of boots and shoes. Thi 
'duty we propose is six annas per pair. The average U. K. c.i.f. price ii 
Rs. 2-4-0 per pair, so that the 25 per cent, duty, which will operate 
instead of the specific duty in this case, is equal to nine annas a pair 
whereas the rate we have proposed against Japan and other countries ii 
six annas. Take the case of hosiery undervests. The proposed duty ii 
Rs. 1-8-0 per dozen or 25 per cent, ad valorem. The average U. K. c.i.f 
price for 1932-33 is Rs. 6-14-0 a dozen. 25 per cent, on that is equa 
to Rs. 1-11-6 per dozen as against 1-8-0 which we are now proposing 
Take the case of lead pencils \ duty of one anna per dozen is what wc 
now propose. The average U. K. price is 9J annas per dozen. 20 pe 
cent, duty which is the duty leviable on British goods is about two annai 
per dozen, which is twice the rate of specific duty wc are imposing unde: 
this Bill on non-British goods. 

Mr. A. H. Ghuznavi: Since when has tins duty been in existence? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: l cannot give you the exact date 
T could get the information if the Honourable Member wants it. Take 
again, the case of cast iron pipes. That is an even more striking case 
The average value per ton of the Japanese imports was Rs. 73 45. W< 
arc now proposing Rs. 25 as a specific duty per ton. The average price 
of the United Kingdom article is Rs. 390 per ton. Ten per cent, the rate 
applicable on that comes to no less than Rs 39 1 think, I have saic 

enough to satisfy Honourable Members that there is really no ground foi 
the suggestion that we are through a back door increasing the preference 
that has been given to the United Kingdom. 

There is only one point in conclusion which I would like to refer tc 
and that is the suggestion that we~should exempt from the duty those 
articles that came in after the 22nd December, and in certain quarters ii 
waB suggested that we might fix a date up to which that exemption mighi 
be granted. I am afraid T must oppose that proposal. We would hav( 
to apply that exemption, as Honourable Members will realise, to every single 
article covered by this Bill, and the administrative work that will b< 
thrown upon the Customs Department would be extraordinarily difficuli 
and heavy. Apart from that, there is another consideration and that if 
that the importers of these goods had the amplest possible notice. Wher 
the Safeguarding of Industries Act was passed in this House nearly t 
year ago, I made it perfectly clear that we had given notice of the denun 
eiation of the Convention and that that Convention would expire on th* 
10th October. It must have been perfectly clear to everybody that we 
intended to take action as soon as we possibly could after the 10th Octo- 
ber. Apart from that, a month or two afterwards the question of examin- 
ing the case for safeguarding, in respect of the industries that had appliec 
for protection under the Safeguarding of Industries Act, was taken up, 
a questionnaire was issued, it w T as communicated to all Chambers of Com- 
merce and it was communicated to the industries concerned. Surelj 
people must have known that we were definitely intending to take action 
under the Safeguarding Act! Now, if, judging from the figures I have 
jjiven, enormous profits are to be made from this import business, then, 
if importers were prepared to take a risk because of the possibility oi 
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making those profits, then I say they cannot come to us today and ask 
for ex gratia treatment. I am afraid I must oppose that proposal. I have 
nothing further to say at this stage. (Applause.) 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The ques- 
tion is: 

“That tho Bill further to amend the Indian Tariff Act, 1894, for certain purposes, as 
reported by the Select Committee, be taken into consideration." 

The motion was adopted. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): Tho Chair 
proposes to take the Schedule first. The question is: 

“Tli.it the Schedule to the Bill stand part of the Bill." 

Mr. Gliuznavi. 

Mr. A. H. Gliuznavi: Sir, I move: 

“That in the Schedule to the Bill, the proposed amendment No. 1 be omitted.” 

Sir, this is an item in tho Schedule with regard to fish-oil and whale- 
oil, hardened or hydrogenated. My amendment is that this should be 
omitted. So far as we could see in tbc Select Committee, no case was 
made out for imposing this duty of lis. 10 per hundredweight. I have 
received a telegram today from ISombay as follows: 

“Owing increase duty whale fish oil importation totally stopped. See record all 
custom ports. If duty continued, business would be ruined and result would be 
special monopoly for Unilever manufacturers. If chance may be given for evidence, 
ready to prove. Hoping to bear favourable result.” 

Sir, the case that was made out before us by certain firms in Bombay 
was that the only party that would benefit by this duty would be the 
Unilever Company, which is a foreign company. Lever Brothers are in 
England, and they have started business here as “Unilever Company”. 
The progress of the Unilever Company will mean the ruination of the 
many Indian soap factories in India. No Indian soap factory will be able 
to compete with the Unilever Company and, therefore, let us not give 
them further facilities by putting this duty on this item No. 1. Sir, I 
move. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : Amend- 
ment moved: 

“That in the Schedule to the Bill, the proposed amendment No. 1 be omitted." 

Dr. Zi&uddin Ahmad: Sir, before I advance my arguments in favour of 
this motion, I should like just to continue the story of the biped which 
my Honourable friend, the Commerce Member, gave to this House. He 
told us that I was riding a pair of horses, and one of the horses was the 
manufacturer and the other was the consumer But, unfortunately, what 
-he has done is that he has driven out one of the horses — the consumer — 
and in the place of the consumer he has put a new horse altogether 
•which may be said to represent “Finance”. So he is also trying to ride 
two horses, one the manufacturer and the other finance, and, unfortu- 
nately, the most important horse, which is the consumer, has been 
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driven out altogether, and, while I know that my two horses are driving 
me in opposite directions, perhaps at cross purposes, I try to find out 
a via m&dia between the two pulls, that is, the consumers and the manu- 
facturers. Sir, if I may be permitted to say so, in the two cases, taxa- 
tion and the restriction of liberty, it has been the tradition that Mem- 
bers are allowed to have their say in full. We know that the Government 
have got a majority and the only thing we can do is to lay our grievances 
before this House, and I submit that the motion for closure by Govern- 
ment on these two matters would really do an injustice to the country. 

Coming to the motion before the House, it has been said very clearly 
on the floor of the House that the Bill is really intended to restore the 
same competitive conditions, on account of the depreciated currencies of 
Japan, as existed in 1930-31. This particular fish-oil is not being im- 
ported from Japan, a very small proportion only is imported from Japan, 
and most of it is imported from other European countries which have not 
got depreciated currencies to the same extent as Japan has got. Now, 
if the intention is to stop an adulterant of ghee altogether, then this pro- 
posal, upon which we always lay great stress, as we always emphasize 
that an adulterant of ghee should be stopped altogether, what is called 
vegetable ghee, is nothing but an adulterant for ghee, and, to protect this 
particular industry which is used only as an adulterant of ghee, is an 
action which to my mind is not justifiable. We are stopping one form of 
adulterant in order that the second form of adulterant may be manufactured 
on a higher scale. Sir, in this connection several representations were 
made to the Honourable the Commerce Member by various bodies dealing 
with the subject, and 1 may be permitted to quote some passages from these 
representations. One passage runs thus: 

‘‘From protection point of view one thing may be added and it is that price of 
groundnut oil at Bombay is Rs. 7-5 per 80 lbs. of oil delivered. Adding all expenses, 
depreciation of machinery, big profits and every item of expenses, commission, etc., 
included, the cost of production cannot exceed Rs. 4 per 80 lbs. So the maximum sale 
price that should accrue should be Rs. 11-5 per case. Against this the lowest foreign 
quotation is Rs. 14-12 c.i.f.” | » 

[At this stage, Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham 
Chetty) vacated the Chair which was then occupied by Mr. Deputy Presi- 
dent (Mr. Abdul Matin Chaudhury).] 

From the above quotation it is clear that this industry hardly need* 
any protection. The cost of production is really much less than the 
price quoted for the same article from outside. This being the case, I 
do not see any justification for protection. Then, my friend said that 
he wanted to restore the price level of 1930-31 and I should like to know 
how he can justify this restoration of price level of 1930-31 in this parti- 
cular case when wo find that the price of articles manufactured in this 
country is much loss than the price of the imported articles. Now, Sir, 
I quote from another representation to the Honourable the Commerce 
Member: 

“Wo hold that the proposed duty of Its. 10 per Cwt* on Fish oil is absolutely un- 
justified. We have a very strong case supported by documents signed by the Indian 
manufacturers and Foreign exporters as also Government statistics that the duty hit 
been proposed under misleading case prepared by the Unilever Factory at Bombay.” 

We would like to know on the floor of the House how that particular 
case arose and whether it was misleading or not. This is at point which I 
think ought to be considered when it has been definitely mentioned. Sir, 
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I would like to quote one or two other passages from the same memo- 
randum: 

“We can prove from documents that the manufacturers of Holland, wio were 
importing more than 75 per cent, of vegetable ghee in India before the start of the 
Bombay Factory, are the people who own Bombay Factory.** 

It then runs on: 

“Small quantities of vegetable ghee are imported from Holland by the owners of 

the Bombay Factory at high rated invoices The result of this policy has been 

that imports of vegetable ghee have* fallen right downwards as under. Customs- 
Revenue derived from vegetable ghee was : 


1928*20 26*6 lacs. 

1929- 30 18*0 lacs. 

1930- 31 16*4 lacs. 

1931- 32 5-2 lacs. 

1932- 33 ....... . . Not available. 


The present Tndia rate at the ports of the Bombay factory is Rs. 15-4 at Karachi 
and Calcutta and Rs. 14-8 f.o.r. Bombay. No foreign country is quoting at the 
moment for vegetable ghee less^han Rs. 14-12 c.i.f. Indian ports. How can this price 
compete with Rs. 14-8, when the former has to undergo expenses of Rs. 5-9 per case 
extra.’’ 

Now, l quote from another representation sent to the Honojurable the 
Commerce Member. It runs thus: 

“That tho statement made to the Committee during its last sitting by the 
Honourable Government Member of Industries and Commerce, Sir Joseph Bhore, that 
imported Whale and Fish oils are only used for adulteration with pure Ghee is 
absolutely incorrect for if proper inquiries are made in different provincial towns in 
the country you will find that it is used for making what is called Tmnin Ghee by 
mixing it with major portion of crude oil (ground-nut) and is then sold to the poorer 
classes, a majority of whom are Muslims at 2 to 3 seers per rupee since the poor 
classes cannot afford to buy pure ghee at Re. 1 per seer or even less when the juices 
go up in the winter season. It will nob be out of place to mention here that before the 
advent of these impoited whale, fish oils and vegetable products from Denmark, 
Holland, Norway, Germany and lately from Japan adulteration of ghoe was done on a very 
large scale with all sorts of dead animal fats, pigs too and other inferior ingredients and 
especially in Bci^gal and Assam even the python (snake) fats and therefore the impoit 
of fi«n oil had effective check on such dirty mixing.** 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: Both vegetable oil and fish oil are for adulteration. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: The vegetable oil which is nothing but hydro- 
genated or solidified groundnut oil, is used for a double purpose. Most of 
it is used as an adulterant for ghee and part of it is sold as vegetable 
ghee, although it is nothing but the groundnut oil under a false name. 
The case of whale oil is also the same. It is used as an adulterant of 
ghee and also it is mixed with groundnut oil. It is called Tawda ghee 
and is sold at a cheap rate. The point is this. If the intention of the 
Government is to stop the adulteration of ghee altogether and this duty 
is to be imposed with that object followed by a f very heavy excise duty 
on the manufacture of vegetable ghee here, then I can understand it. 
But if you stop one form of adulterant in order to encourage another form 
of adulterant, then to my mind, this is not a justifiable process. Therefore, 
on this ground, I am of opinion that this thing may be removed altogether. 
In the first place, the question of the competitive price, which is really 
the principle of the Bill, does not arise in this case. Secondly, this par- 
ticular article is not imported from Japan which, on account of the de- 
preciation of the yen, could be managed to be sold cheaply. Thirdly, if 
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wo are to follow the principle that all adulterants should be stopped, then 
we should take effective steps to impose a* heavy excise duty on another 
form of adulterant which is manufactured in this country. As my Hon- 
ourable friend pointed out, there are only two small factories owned by 
Indians and the two biggest factories are owned by foreigners. Therefore, 

I see no reason why we should take steps to encourage the manufacture 
of this particular adulterant. On the one side we are adulterating our 
ghee and making pure ghee an impossibility and, on the other side, we are 
encouraging foreign enterprise. If the Government are not prepared to 
stop the adulterants of both kinds, whether groundnut hydrogenated oil 
or whether whale oil, then T se^ no reason why the other thing should be 
encouraged. From the point of view of health, as was said on the floor 
of the 'House, \egeta'ble ghee is not injurious. From the point of view 
of nourishment, it is very inferior. But the whale oil and the fish oil are 
much more nourishing than ordinary ghee. I do not see any logic in 
slopping it. I cannot understand on what ground this particular item 
has been included. It does not come under the safeguarding of industries, 
it does not come under the category of equalising price conditions; it is 
really objectionable on the ground that you are encouraging one form of 
adulterant for the sake of another form of adulterant which has less 
nourishing capacity than the adulterant which wc intend to stop by this 
motion. With these words, I support the motion. 

Sir Leslie Hudson (Bombay: .European): Mr. Deputy President, T rise 

4 to support this amendment My Honourable friend, Dr. Zia 1 - 

,M * uddin Ahmad, has very rightly said that there is no justification 
for the inclusion of this particular item in this Bill. Of the two items of 
whale oil and fish oil, the whale oil, which is the main item of the two, 
is not imported from Japan at all. Admittedly it comes in, as the learned 
Doctor lias said, as an adulterant, in fact it is an adulterant to an adul- 
terant, and, if you are going to do away with the one, why not stop the 
other also. Adulteration is a necessary matter if the poor people are to 
get their ghee at a reasonable rate. Tne consumer, — about whom we have 
heard a good deal in the course of the debates of the last three weeks and 
also on this occasion, the consumer comes in, because he has to eat ghee 
and he has to pay for it, but he car mot afford to pay the high price which 
is charged for pure ghee in this country. Adulteration in this case is not 
unhealthy, it is not bad for peoph ’s health, it is perfectly good stuff to 
eat, and whalu oil is very nourishing. Then there is also the point that 
ihorc would be a considerable fall in revenue and au a time when the 
Honourable the Finance Member »s looking in every direction to make up 
losses in customs revenues, here is another item going west. The people 
for whose benefit this item is put in the Bill appear to be the factories 
which my Honourable friend, Dr. Ziauddin, mentioned. Those factories 
have not, so far as this House is aware, made anv application to the 
Tariff Board for an im estigation of their position and for protection and 
I consider that this is a somewhat back-handed way of getting what they 
w r ant instead of taking the obvious step of goings to the Tariff Board and 
putting their case befote them I do not wish to detain the House further, 
Mr. Deputy President, and I support the amendment. 

MV. B* Deb: Sir, T did not wish to intervene in this debate, but when 
tnv Honourable frioua, bi« Leslie Hudson, spoke, and, with all his great 
wisdom and peaceful intentions, threw on the floor of the House a boijab 
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Sir Leslie Hudson: Oil, not a bomb. 

Mr. B. Das: Oil was the cause of the great Indian Mutiny It was 
said that certain rifles were supplied to the sepoys and they were greased 
with cow fats and pig fats. So greased cartridges were the cause of the 
Mutiny in 1857, and the soldiers, both Hindus and Mussalmans, revolted. 

1 already indicated in my speech earlier in the day on the general motion 
for taking the Bill into consideration that it was repulsive to the Hindu 
•sentiment that for lucre, that for gaining a few rupees, these importers for 
the last three years have brought this hardened whale and fish oil to 
India to be an adulterant of ghee. Sir, if the statements which Govern- 
ment have supplied are correct, it will be seen that only two countries 
send whale and fish oil, and they are Japan and Denmark. Of course, 
Denmark has got whales. But we know that Japan is situated in a part 
of the world where no whales are to be found. Therefore, it would be 
immoral on the part of Japan 

An Honourable Member: Why immoral? 

Mr. B. Das: I am speaking about commercial and political immorality 
of Japan. It is immoral on the part of Japan to manufacture and supply 
such oil to Tndia. These oils are imported into Tndia and they are used 
as adulterants of ghee. I find that in 1931-32 Japan started the experi- 
ment first with hardened fish oil and they exported two tons to India 
in April, 1931-32. In 1932-33, Japan started exporting more and more 
and it went up to 256 tons in January, 1932-33, and, in December, it 
was 211 tons. We know, too, that Manvaris and other merchants in 
India import serpent fat from Japan and other countries and then use it 
along with plantain and wheat flour as adulterants of ghc.e. As 1 already 
said, it is repulsive to all Hindus, and Mussulmans also, as was only 
pointed out a few minutes ago by my friend, Dr. Ziauddin. Of course 
the complaint of my Honourable friend, Dr. Ziauddin, is not that he does 
not ob]ect to adulteration, but he objects and says “why not touch the 
other item, vegetable ghee and fax it”. As 1 mentioned a few minutes 
ago, T do hope that Gov eminent will see their way to apply the Trade 
nnd Merchandise Marks \ct and compel these people, who import vege- 
table products, not to sell them as vegetable ghee, but to mention them 
as solidified vegetable products. I should like to point out to my Hon- 
ourable friend, Dr. Ziauddin, that the items which we are discussing hero 
do not include vegetable oil products. Had these items been there, I 
w’ould be entirely with him to enhance 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: To enhance the excise duty. 

Mr. B. Das: Excise duty is a different matter which w r e can discuss 
during the budget discussion. I wall be glad f o put heavy taiiff on vege- 
table products which have been coining from Holland for the past four 
or five years. 1 do subscribe to that view. T do appeal to my Honour- 
able friend, Sir Leslie Hudson, not to be so hasty if a few importers had 
approached him to put forward their case. 1 am afraid they have not 
put before him the case properly. Those .vho belong to the Hindu com- 
munity condemn this vicious and immoral principle in which, of course, 
my Honourable friends, the European importers, are not so much to 
blame. It is only the Indian importers, some of them belonging to high 
class orthodox Hindu community, who take these vegetable oils and 
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hardened fish oils and use them as adulterants of ghee, and they are to* 
blame. I think my Honourable friend, Dr. Ziauddin, is satisfied now, 
and I hope the Honourable the Commerce Member will satisfy him that 
Government will take steps to tax the vegetable ghee that is imported 
to this country. But that is a different proposition. I oppose the motion 
which my Honourable friend, Mr. Ghuznavi, has brought forward. It is 
a new item of taxation; it is against the religious susceptibilities of all the 
Hindus and, as for its food value, I do not agiee with my friend, Dr. 
Ziauddin, that hydrogenated fish oil has better food value than ground- 
nut oil. But that is a different issue. It is against the religious sus- 
ceptibilities of the Hindus and, therefore, I condemn the suggestion on 
the floor of this House that this taiiff should be taken off. 

Mr. F. E. James (Madras: European): Sir, may T just correct one or 
two statements made bj my Honourable friend, Mr. Das? I would re- 
mind the House that this Bill is not a' food adulteration Bill nor is it a 
Hindu protection Bill. It is a Bill designed to safeguard certain indus- 
tries against the extraordinary competition caused by imports from Japan 
at low prices owing to depreciated currencies, or indeed, from other coun- 
tries for the same reason. I take it that that is the object of the Bill. 
Therefore, any proposal should be examined from that point of view. I 
suggest to the House that any consideration of food adulteration or of 
Hindu sentiment, however important they may bo on ordinary occasions, 
have no place in this discussion at this particular moment. I claim that 
there is a real injustice here, because, in endeavouring to deal with one 
particular class of oil, you are in effect penalising another class, for which 
there is absolutely no justification. I understand the position is that this 
fish oil is coming from Japan in increasing quantities, whereas the whale 
oil comes from other countries; and, in order to protect the 
industry against fish oil, you are raising the duty not only 
against fish oil, but also against whale oil which does not come from 
Japan. Surely th" Honourable the Commerce Member cannot place his 
hand upon his heart in this instance and say that this 'B justified The 
obvious solution, if it were possible, would be to make a differentiation 
between these two products, but I am given to understand that that 
matter has been raised and that it is found to be practically impossible. 
Therefore, what is the House to do? There is o clear case of injustice; 
you cannot practically make any differentiation between these two classes 
of goods. The amount of fish oil that comes into this country from 
Japan is much smaller than the amount of whale oil which comes into 
the country from countries other Ijian Japan. 

[At this stage, Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham 
Chetty) resumed the Chair.] 

, And yet the larger amount has to suffer because of protection which 
you are wishing to give against the imports of the smaller amount.. And 
I do suggest that in this instance there is an injustice and an injustice 
which, when all is said and done, is being passed on to the consumer in 
this country. And I ask this House in Al sincerity to examine this par- 
ticular issue from this point of view. The other considerations that have 
been mentioned by my friend, Mr. Das, are entirely extraneous to the 
subject matter before the House. This is a Bill designed for a particular 
purpose and, in achieving that purpose, we claim that under this item 
you are actually perpetrating a greater injustice than the injustice that, 
you are endeavouring u> redress. 
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The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: Sir, my Honourable friend, Mr, 
James, has asked us to consider this problem in the terms which we have 
applied to other industries whose case we are treating under this Bill. I 
would ask him to look at it from this point of view. You have in this 
*country two industries: there is the ghee industry, and there is the vege- 
table fat industry. Those are both indigenous industries. It is quite 
improper to suggest that the vegetable fat industry is confined to a 
foreign company. Honourable Members must* I think, realise that you 
cannot call the Tata Oil Mills Company, for instance, a foreign company. 
That makes a considerable amount of an article which it calls Cocogem 
from coconut and copra. The Ganesh Flour Mills Company, Limited, in 
Ly allpur also makes this vegetable product. Of the two companies in 
Bombay, one at any rate is a very large Indian company and I understand 
that there are Indians on its Board of Directors. If, therefore, you look 
upon the vegetable fat industry and upon the ghee industry as industries 
to be protected against unfair or unequal competition of an abnormal 
nature, then I say that there is a very definite case in the present cir- 
cumstances for acting as we are doing. I would bring to notice the 
actual effect of the duty we are proposing. In 1931, — I will take the 
Danish prices, — the Danish prices for 80 pounds of this article cum duty 
amounted to about Us. 21. Today the price, with the specific duty we 
nre proposing, amounts to something like Rs. 20-12-0. We aie, there- 
fore, below the price of 1931. 

Sir Leslie Hudson: So is groundnut oil. 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: That may be. But I submit that 
it is more in the interests of this country that we should do what we can 
to protect agricultural industries, and I say that both these industries are 
agricultural industries, than that we should be influenced by considera- 
tions of the import trade. My Honourable friend, Mr. James, said that 
Mr. Das was out of court in suggesting another consideration. I do not 
quite agree in that. 1 think it may well be used to reinforce the case 
which we think does exist foi imposing this duty. This hardened or 
hydrogenated whale and fish oil is imported practically for the sole pur- 
pose of adulterating pure products. Whatever you may say with regard 
to other adulterants, — you may or may not have a case, I am not going 
into that a't the present moment, — I think that, in coming to a general 
conclusion on this particular matter, wc should take into account the 
tact that, in so far as this foreign hardened whale oil ousts ghee or vege- 
table products made out of vegetable seeds growm in this country, in keeping 
out this adulterant we are doing something definitely to benefit agricul- 
tural industries in the country. Apart from that there is this question, — 
and I do not think we can get away from it, — that adulteration with a 
product like whale or fish oil is repugnant to the religious sentiments of 
a very large section of the people. In these circumstances, I am afraid 
'Government must oppose the amendment. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The ques- 
tion is: 

“That in the Schedule to the Bill, the proposed amendment No. 1 be omitted.'’ 

The motion was negatived. 

Mr. A. H. Ghuznavi : Sir, I move : 

"“That in the Schedule to the Bill, the proposed amendment No. 6 be omitted.” 
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This item Refers to cotton hosiery, undervests, socks and stockings. 
Identically a new Bill has been introduced where you find these items- 
also. A comprehensive new textile Bill has been introduced, and what 
do wc find? In this Bill, duty has been imposed on cotton underwear 
at Rs 1-8-0 a dozen; and, in the new Bill, the duty has been imposed 
at nine annas a lb. That is what I call jugglery. Where was the hurry, 
the indecent haste, in bringing this legislation on the 22nd December, 
including this parlicular item in Miscellaneous and Sundry Goods, when 
you knew on that date that you were coming forward with a new com- 
prehensive Textile Bill in which you would include these items? What is 
the position now? Those who cleared the goods today will have to pay 
Its 1-8-0 a dozen; and, supposing, as the Honourable Member has just 
said, a dozen weighs about a pound .... 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore : I never said so. 

Mr. A. H. Ghuznavi: I beg your pardon: I showed the other day 
that a dozen weighs less than a pound. Here you have imposed a duty 
of Rs. 1-8-0 a dozen, less than a pound; whereas, in the new Bill, the 
same thing will be cleared at nine annas a lb. Is it not strange? Why 
are you penalising these people for six weeks. You are upsetting the 
market. Supposing again it weighs nine lbs. The duty under this Bill 
will be Its. 1-8-0 a dozen, but under the new Bill he will have to pay 
lieai lv five rupees. Similarly, on socks, the Tariff Board recommends 
eight annas a dozen; hero you have put it up to ten annas. In this connec- 
tion let me read to my Honourable friend, Mr. ltanga Iyer, the Tariff 
Board’s recommendation: he had read the wrong page: I am now read- 
ing the right page 

Mr. O. S. Eanga I^er: The Honourable Member says I had read the 
wrong page, 1 admit, from his point of view; and he is reading the wrong 
page now, from my point of view. 

Mr. A. H. Ghuznavi: At page 188 of the Tariff Board’s Report, we 
find : 

“The rates which we recommend aro : 

Underwear — per dozen — 1-8-0 

Socks and Stockings — per dozen pairs — 8 as.** 

For six weeks, therefore, you are dislocating the trade entirely by 
bringing this item in this Bill. It is not as if you did not know in 
* December that you were going to bring forward a new Bill, a compre- 
hencive textile Bill, in which you were including these and other items. 
There was no just ificai ion to bring this particular item in this Bill on 
the 22nd December. Look at the hardships of the importers: those who 
have to clear now will have to pay Rs. 1-8-0 a doapn for undervests: but 
if they clear after another few weeks, when the new Bill comes into 
operation, then they will have to pay only nine annas a pound. This 
itself is an argument in favour of knocking this out of this Bill. The 
heavens will not fall i f you t°ke it out of this Bill: you are already 
bringing in a new Pill. The British Empire will not be lost. Look at 
the difference in rates. One will have to pay duty at nine annas a pound 
and the other at Rs. 1-8-0 a dozen. 
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Sir Oowasji Jehangir (Bombay City: Non-Muhammadan Urban): What* 
is the difference? 

‘Mr. A. H. Jhuznavi : j If a dozen weighs only half a pound, he will 
have to pay only 4 a. 6p., whereas he has to pay Rs. 1-8-0 now per dozen. 
Similarly in the case of socks. In the old Bill, you have provided ten 
annas a dozen, and, in the new Bill, nine annas a pound. Supposing a 
dozen socks weigh only a quarter of a pound 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir: How do you know that they will? 

Mr. A. H. Ghuznavi: We will have to get it weighed in your factory; 
and if you want to see a sample, we shall show it the day after tomorrow. 
Therefore, in all fairness, this item should be excluded from this Bill, as 
we ere going to discuss it in the new Bill which has already been intro- 
duced. Otherwise, you will dislocate the trade entireh . Hero you have 
to pay very high prices or rates of duty, whereas the same goods will 
have to pay very low duty a few weeks later. 

Sir Darcy Lindsay (Bengal: European): Increase the rates under the 
new Bill. 

Mr A. H. Ghuznavi : Even if you increase the rates, you have to 
increase them as per pound. Here you have it as per dozen. Sir, I 
(move. j 

Mr, President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chettv) : Amendment 
amoved : 

“That in the Schedule to the Bill, the proposed amendment No. 6 ho om*tlcd ’’ 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: Sir, I suppoit the motion. Taxation should be 
considered to be a very sacred matter. It is not a thing which wc can 
play about with. If we really and honestly feel that trade in this country 
shoukl prosper, then we should be carefui and we should remember how 
these taxations are levied and regulated. Once there is a feeling in the 
country that the Government are playing about with taxation, the people 
will become nervous in putting their money jn trade, and the volume of 
our trades which is already on the decline and which has fallen already 
to less than 50 per cent, will go down still further, because the people 
will lose confidence in it. Within the next few weeks, the Government 
aiu going to lay two taxation Bills in both of which this particular item 
is included. The Government have not made up their mind whether they 
are going to levy a specific dutv at so much per dozen or so much by 
weight: in one Bill it is 11s. 1-8-0 per vlozon ; and, in the other Bill, which 
has already been circulated and which will come up again, it is put there 
at nine annas a pound. The incidence of taxation in one Bill is on a 
certain line, while in the other Bill it is on a different principle, and the 
whole thing is discussed in the course of a few weeks. I would request 
the Honourable the Commerce Member and the Government to make up 
their minds quite definitely one way or the other before bringing forward 
legislation in this House, and not to make one proposal on the 22nd of 
December and bring before us an entirely different proposal on the same 
items in the same Session. It might be said. Sir, that one is the result 
of the Report of the Tariff Board, and the othej perhaps is the result of the 
Agreement with Japan. It may be so, but the Japanese agreement is not 
before us, and we do not know what it is, and I think it is doing very 
great injustice to the Legislature by placing before it a Tariff Bill without 
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giving the House an opportunity to discuss the convention that our 
Government have arrived at with the Government of Japan. It is also 
not correct to present a Bill in which they seek to give effect to a certain 
convention that may have been arrived at between two individuals, one in 
Bombay and one in Lancashire. We may agree entirely with the sub- 
stance of the Bill, but we do not agree with the principle of the Govern- 
ment trying to give effect to any kind of agreement that may have been 
arrived at between two individuals or another Government in regard to 
certain proposals without giving us an opportunity to discuss the agree- 
ment between Lancashire and India. Sir, it is quite possible that Hosiery 
might have been mentioned in the Japanese agreement, and it is on 
account of that that they have included it again in the second Bill, which 
is before us, but the text of the agreement is not before us. When they 
laid the first Bill before us, Government said it was do.ne on the recom- 
mendation of the Indian Tariff Board, but the actual Report itself was 
nob before us then. First they asked us to swallow up the principle of 
the Bill, because it is in the recommendation of the Tariff Board, and, 
after we had swallowed it, they presented the Tariff Board Report to us. 
The same is the ease with the other Bill, and they say — “Here is the 
convention between us and Japan. There is convention between Bombay 
and Lancashire. The Bill is the outcome of conventions. Wo will show 
you the conventions after the discussion of the Bill.” I know that the 
Government have the majority on their side, and we know that we are 
in a minority; but, Sir, at the same time, I must point out, there is the 
country behind us which can judge the actions of the Government. It is 
not correct to pass these measures by the sheer force of the majority that the 
Government have in this House. Sir, the question of taxation is a very 
sacred one, and it is not desirable that we should play about with it. 
From the 22nd December, 1933, people will begin to pay one rate of duty, 
and as soon as the next Bill comes in, and I am sure it will be carried, 
because, as I said, any proposal that Government will lay before this 
particular Assembly will be carried, — people will begin to pay another 
rate. The Government, on account of their majority, are callous to our 
opposition. At the same they must understand that we have got some 
responsibility to our voters, that we have a responsibility to our country. 
I mav point out ceitain difficulties which would arise if we have two 
principles of incidence in the two Bills which you will have to pass in 
the course of the same Session In one case, I thought, probably you, 
Sir, would give us an opportunity to discuss in full the matter at the 
consideration stage, and so I did not bring the samples with me, otherwise 
I would have shown that if vou agree to the principle of Rs. 1-8-0 per 
dozen, then there are small articles which are going to be very heavily 
taxed. For example, I have got here a figure, — and the samples unfortu- 
nately are not with me just at present, — but the duty on this smallest 
article works up to 266 per cent., for the next larger size it works up to 
204 per cent., and for the third size it works up to 170 per cent., and 
for the next size it works up to 117 per cent, and so on, and so the duty 
really ranges between 266 per cent, and 117 per cent. Sir, this principle 
is wrong, that is to say, you levy a duty of Rs. 1-8-0 without 
making a proper classification of the sizes. There ought to have 
been three classifications, the boys’ size, men’s size and a bigger size, 
and there should also have been a variation in the class even if the 
principle of specifics duty had to be accepted .... 
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Mr. 8. 0. Mitra: What about ladies’ sizes? 

Dr. Zi&uddin Ahmad: I expect the other gentlemen who would follow 
me would fill up the gap. Sir, it is rather unfortunate that we have the 
same rate of duty to three different sizes at Us. 1-8-0 a dozen and the 
duty ad valorem works up in the case of children’s size to something 
between 117 per cent, to 266 per cent., and this is really very heavy. 
The only alternative is to change the incidence of taxation into weight. 
I considered this question, but- 1 rejected it for entirely different reasons, 
and one of the reasons was, — if we went by weight, then there are some 
fleecy undergarments which are not manufactured in this country . . . . 


Mr. S. 0. Sen (Bengal National Chamber of Commerce: Indian Com- 
merce) : No, they are manufactured in this country. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: Will you please show me a sample? 

Mr. S. O. Sen: Yes, certainly. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: I was given to understand that fleecy undergar- 
ments are not manufactured in this country, but my friend says that they 
are manufactured here. 

Mr S. 0. Sen: They are manufactured in Bengal. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: But still whether thpy are manufactured in this 
country or not, the important thing is that some of these heavy substances 
have got very great weight, and ihere the incidence of duty will work up to 
a very high figure if we impose the duty by weight alone. Therefore, 
whatever incidence of taxation we may adopt, whether by number or by 
weight, certain classifications will have to be made. If we adopt number, 
we should require a classification in such a way that children’s garments 
should not pay Its. 1-8-0, and the duty should be about twelve annas, 
on the next larger size the dufy may be a rupee, and on the next bigger 
size it may be Us. 1-8-0. These facts will again come before us for con- 
sideration when we discuss the textile Bill which is really the substance 
of the next Bill, — when the whole question of textiles will be before us, 
when wo will consider all the details of this question in all its aspects. 
What is the necessity for choosing and selecting one particular article out 
of the* whole lot of textiles and putting it in this particular Bill? I have 
also noticed that ihc Tariff Board deals with the whole textile industry, 
and they have devoted only a few pages to the hosiery industry, because 
that was not the main question which they had to deal with. Their main 
question of investigation was textiles which really forms the major industry 
in this country, and, therefore, I suggest that the whole question of 
textiles in all its aspects ought to be considered as one indivisible whole 
and not in separate items. Therefore, I do not understand why you have 
chosen a single item out of the whole group of textiles and put in this 
Bill, and bring it up again in the second Bill with an entirely different 
incidence of taxation! Sir, if we begin to play about in this manner, then, 
I am afraid, people will lose confidence in the Government, they will not 
know on what principle taxation will be levied, they will think that the 
Government will suddenly come forward and stop the trade by putting 
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a very heavy duty, or they may put in a duty not twice or three times 
or four times, but even ten times. We may say that people were prepared 
for il under the Safeguarding Act, but, at least when we passed that Bill, 
we never intended that the duty on any article should be raised to ten 
times, — nut certainh it could not be dreamt that ihe duty would be 207 
and 2f»0 and 200 per cent. That has never been the intention of the 
Safeguarding Act, and if the Government applied the Safeguarding Act 
to the duty to ten times, L am afraid they will be misusing the privilege 
which this House placed in their hands. So I think the question of textiles 
and hosiery should be considered as one indivisible whole, and one parti- 
cular article should not be singled out from the whole series and put in 
this Bill. They would make people nervous, so that they cannot carry 
on any kind of trade, because Government may at any time come out 
with different duties at short intervals. Our lomplaint against the textile 
Bill is of a different nature. Our complaint there is that the Bill cornea 
first, am! the agreement comes afterwards, the cart is put before the horse. 
Our complaint is not that they have considered the whole of the textile 
questions and included hosiery in it. I am against its separation. I must 
sa\ that there is no reason for Unit, because every committee, that 
enquired into tho textile industry, also doalt with the question of hosiery. 
Therefore, the separation of hosiery is not at all justifiable, but if the 
Government, for reasons best Known to themselves, had decided that i lie? 
two should be separated, then it should not again be amalgamated, and 
put in again in the second Bill. It is really playing witli taxation. 
Taxation is a very important trust. Taxation ought to be levied only 
after very careful consideration and nobody should play with it and change 
the incidence of taxation and bring the same article for taxation in the 
same Session once in one way and again in another way. I appeal to 
the House that it should realise its responsibility in regard to this trust. 
I do not advocate protection or the reverse. I do not appeal in the 
interest of the consumers or the importers from Japan or other countries. 
What I do appeal to Honourable Members is that they should consider 
this question of taxation as' a very sacred trust and not play with it. I 
do not know how much it would affect in practice and how much gambling 
will be introduced in the trade which will cease to be a scientific one 
altogether. Certain individuals, for instance, may take delivery of children’s 
arid boy 8* undervests by paying a duty of about 224 or 200 per cent., and 
suddenly when this duty is levied on weight basis, it would be reduced 
to something like 66 per cent., what would happen to those people who 
had taken delivery at 221 per cent, duty? I think, hosiery being an 
inseparable part of tho textile industry, it ought to be included in the 
textile Bill and treated on its merits. Therefore, there is absolutely no 
justification whatever to separate this particular article from the whole 
and put it in this Bill IT von put it in this Bill, then why not handker- 
chiefs and certain kinds of silks, which are also imported from Japan? 
I appeal once more to Government to consider this question very carefully 
and to exclude this particular item from this Bill and consider the whole 
of the textile things as one p7*oblem. I once more appeal to the Govern- 
ment to realise the difficulties of the Opposition. Don't ask us to consider 
the textile Bill without letting us know what the text of the agreement 
between England and Japan in, without letting us know what the opinion 
of the Government on tKit private agreement between two individuals 
is. With these few words. I support this motion. 
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Mr, K. 0. Neogy: In my experience in this House I have found nothing 
more stimulating than a speech of my Honourable friend, Mr. Ghuznavi, 
ji that is reinforced by my colleague, the Doctor, sitting behind me. 
Originally I had no intention of participating in the debate on this parti- 
cular amendment f because I thought that there wer e more important 
•tiiiendments coining on, but I have to point out to the House that, when 
Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad was making his speech, lie was not quite aware of 
what he had stated about a year ago. Mv Honourable friend makes so 
many speeches that it is not possible for him to remember what he says on 
,im particular occasion. (Laughter.) In April, 1933, when the Safeguard- 
ing of Industries Hill was brought before this House, my Honourable 
iilend gave it his whole-hearted blessings. lie said, concluding his speech: 

“Sir, I very much appreciate this Bill and I give my whole heaited support to it, 
.uni I hope the Commerce Member will prove, as iny Honourable fiiend, Mr. Mitia, 
said, a Item volant despot and will look after the interests, not only of the bigger 
jndnst'ies of Bombay and Calcutta, but a Bo of smaller industries ” 

That was a Bill which proposed to leave absolute discretion to the 
Executive Government m the matter of imposing additional duties for the 
very same purpose for which we are considering this particular measure. t 
Happily for us, happily for everybody concerned, an agreement has been 
concluded with Japan At that time, it was not quite certain as to whether 
a proposal based upon an agreement would be possible to bo brought for- 
ward in this House. Government were natural I v anxious to take power 
to safeguard the nascent industries of this country in that measure and 
my Honourable friend, Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad, was on that occasion very 
confident that he could snfelv leave the interests of the country, the 
consumers and all that, in the hands of the Government. Not merely 
that, but, while speaking on that occasion, he commended to the favour- 
able consideration of Government the case of the hosiery industry. And 
this is what he said, lief erring to a speech made bv mv Honourable 
friend, Mr. Mitra, he said: 

“I know something about it (meaning the hoven/ inrlu>tn/), and I have been in rom 
munieation with some people and I know that this is> an industry which lequires pro- 
tection, and I hope that their case will be looked into in the same generous spirit as the 
td-io of the textile magnates of Bombay 99 

On that occasion lie wanted the Commerce Member to behave as a 
benevolent despot and do the needful in the case of the hosiery industry. 
My Honourable friend’s complaint 'is that the occasion for taking any action 
under that very extraordinary kind of legislation is past, and that we 
aie in a position to legislate for the very same object in a normal manner, 
thanks to the Japanese agreement. Although in April last he was pre- 
pared to accept any action taken by the Government under that executive 
authority, he says now: 11 Well, whv did you put hosiery in this Bill at 
all?” The complaint, particularly as put forward bv mv Honourable 
friend, Mr. Ghuznavi, is that the trade will get dislocated, because you 
are 'having another Bill based upon quite another principle. 1 was de- 
tained in Calcutta at the beginning of this Session, but when. I arrived 
here, the first thing that attracted my attention was a big gathering round 
a table in the Library here and T found that all the members of the Select 
Committee along with my friend, Dr. Ziauddin, and mv friend, Mr. 
Ghuznavi, were seated there trying to evolve some kind of an alternative 
draft. And as it is not a Select Committee appointed by this House, I 
think I am not quite out of order if I were to say that the primary reason, 
as far as I am told, why that informal committee could not come to an 
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alternative conclusion based upon weight, which is the standard adopted 
in the next Bill, is the “ fleecy* ’ argument brought by Dr. Ziauddin, based 
entirely upon a misapprehension. It is not for my Honourable friend to 
get up in this House and complain that you have not adopted the 
weight basis when I am told everything was about to be settled on that 
basis when came in my Honourable friend with that argument of his re- 
garding fleecy undervests. Now, Sir, I must say that 1 have got a good 
deni of sympathy 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: On a point of explanation. I never had any 
talks with the Japanese or their representatives at all. 


Mr. K. 0. Neogy: I never mentioned the word “Japanese” at all. I 
know that the Japanese are on the brams of some ot my Honourable 
friends, but I never mentioned it. What I said was that I found an in- 
formal committee of members of the Select Committee sitting in the 
Library. That 'is nil that 1 referred to. I must say that I have a good 
deal of sympathy with the argument that, if \ou adopt two different bases 
at such short intervals, the trade is bound to make a complaint. So far 
as that point is concerned, 1 have my sympathy with my friend, Mr. 
Ghuznavi, but the straightforward course for iny Honourable friend would 
have been to seek to substitute some thing based upon weight as the 
standard for what appears in this Bill. The proposal to do away with 
the hosiery industry altogether, so far as the present measure is concerned, 
certainly might lead one to doubt the bond fidcs of my Honourable 
friend’s professions when he said in his previous speech that he was all 
in favour of giving protection to this industry. The House is aware, I 
think even mv Honourable friends, Mr. Ghuznavi and Dr. Ziauddin, are 
aware that the industry has to comply with a strict standard of proof of 
its ease before if can come up for consideration in connection with a pro- 
tective measure strictly so called. This measure, I dare sav, is based upon 
a more summary inquirv than is contemplated by the Tariff Board inquiry. 
Although 1 am perfectly ready and willing to’ accept the conclusions to 
which the President of the Tariff Board, in conjunction with the Director 
of Commercial Intelligence, came in regard to these various industries, 
the fact remains that the standards of proof that an industry has to com- 
ply with before the Tariff Board and before this kind of inquiry are very 
different. Here is an industry which has run the gauntlet of a Tariff 
Board inquirv, which is a much more serious inquiry demanding much 
more stringent compliance with certain well-defined principles laid down 
bv the Fiscal Commission. Now, is that industry to be selected bv mv 
Honourable friends for being omitted from this Bill, simply because it 
comes up for treatment in a later measure? My Honourable friend,. Mr. 
Ghuznavi, himself was referring to the fact and making, I take it, a 
grievance of it, that, although the hosiery industry was recommended pro- 
tection in 1932 by the Tariff Board, nothing was done all this time. Is 
that the industry which should be asked to wait? When is the other Bill 
coming up? My friend, Dr. Ziauddin, has rightly asked for more, time 
to discuss the Japanese agreement before considering the Bill which ^s 
based upon it and he ^aid: “you have put the cart before the horse . 
Now, by the time the horse gets restored to its proper position, what 
happens ? Ts this industry going to be asked to wait till that time ? 
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Now, ft word about the consumers. I take it, it is admitted on all 
hands that this very Bill has already raised prices to a certain extent, if 
not to the fullest extent of the duty. Now, there is that other Bill in 
the offing, and judging from the speeches made even by my Honourable 
friend, Dr. Ziauddin, and my Honourable friend, Mr. Ghuznavi, it seems 
to me that this particular proposal, the proposal for giving the hosiery 
industry protection in the second Bill, has some chances of acceptance by 
this House. Now, with that assurance in view, who is the dealer wha 
is going to reduce the prices meanwhile, the prices having already been 
raised? Whom aite you going to benefit? The only practical result of 
this would be to divert the extra duty from the pockets of the Government 
to the pockets of the importers and the dealers. Now, Sir, I do not know 
whether my Honourable friends have viewed it in that light. So far as 
I and my friends are concerned, we have definitely made up our mind 
that we shall not be a party to any such thing. 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: Sir, I do not think I have very muclr 
to say on this amendment except to point out to the House that it is 
a most insidious measure. What it proposes to do to all intents and pur- 
poses is to allow hosiery to come in since the 22nd December until such 
lime as the other Bill passes this House on terms which would make it 
impossible for the local industry to compete with the imported article. 
We know that, at any rate so far as my information is concerned, contracts 
lo the extent of nearly a million and a half dozen have been placed in 
Japan. If between the 22nd December and, say, some time in March, 
the door is left wide open, I would ask the House, what is going to happen ? 
So far as we have any information in this matter, vvc find that the mill 
production in the country amounts to something like 750,000 dozens, but 
the cottage and small scale industry amounts to something like 3,700,000. 
The total comes up to something like 4J million dozen a year. If we 
assumed that nothing more than a million and a half came in within 
three months, that at any rate is something like 30 per cent of the actual 
production of the industry in one year. I do not think, in those circum- 
stances, the House would agree to a measure which would practically mean 
that the local industry would have, for three months, to face a competi- 
tion which has become wholly uneconomic. I must oppose this motion 
strongly. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukliam Chetty): The ques- 
tion is: 

“That in the Schedule to the Bill, the proposed amendment No. 6 bo omitted.** 

The motion was negatived. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: Sir, Amendment No. 7 is a consequential amend- 
ment to No. 12 which concerns the main pound basis, and, if that is not 
accepted, then this cannot come in. So may I just request you to take 
up No. 7 after No. 12 has been disposed of? Sir, I beg to move: 

“That in the Schedule to the Bill, in amendment No. 6, in the fourth column of 
the proposed Item No. 43D(1), for the words ‘one rupee and eight annas per dozen* the 
words ‘nine arnas per lb.* be substituted.** 

No. 7 is really a consequential amendment to this amendment. Sir, my 
object in moving this motion is that this mi'ght be brought into agree- 
5p,M * ment with the second Tariff Bill which is now before us. The- 
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second Tariff Bill is really a more comprehensive one. It includes practi- 
cally all the items involved in a textile industry and the principle that we 
adopt for the textile industry should also be applied to this sub-head 
of hosiery which is included in Textiles and I think . it is also not 
desirable that we should have a change in the angle of incidence from one 
to the other in such a short time. We know very well that the weight 
basis would be adopted after a few months as soon as the second Bill w as 
through, and more or less it would bo permanent. Therefore, during the 
short interval of a few months, to have an entirely, different basis is not 
very desirable. Of course, no doubt tins is a Question which I had been 
considering very carefully and, at one time, independently of the second 
Hill, I thought that the weight basis would do. So I changed my opinion 
subsequently on account of the heavy fleecy undervest which, my friend 
challenges us, can be made in this country, but about which my informa- 
tion is that it is not made in this country. Tt is a question of facts 
which can be verified only by those persons who have first-hand 
information. We should have liked to see some of this heavy fleecy 
stuff from Calcutta on the floor of the House. However, my point 
is, do not change this angle of incidence, because this will make an 
enormous difference in the ad valorem duty. I just said that if we 
adopt the Us. 1-8-0 basis, the dutv will work up from 25 per cent, 
to 266 per cent, in the case of the lowest size undergarment and 
leaving out the fleecy substance to about 269 per cent, in the case 
of an article whose value is Rs. 2-13-0 a dozen; and now if we 
carry a weight basis, then the value of the taxation will be different, fn 
the case of the weight basis, this is the enormous duty to be paid. Taking 
the first item, that is, garments whose sizes are 16x20, their weigh! is 
13 ounces only, and, according to the weight basis, the duty will he scun 
annas and the new price of this is nine annas. So the duty will woilv 
up to something like 80 per cent, but on a number basis, it works up to 
266 per cent Therefore . in one case it is 80 per cent, and, in the other 
case, it is about 266 per cent.; and as we are sure to have to change 
it later on, I think it is not desirable to do it now. I agree that if the 
second Bill had been before the Select Committee, then we would hau’ 
followed the weight basis, because there were a large number of persons 
a>1io were in favour of the weight basis, and had T the slightest idea that 
the weight basis would be adopted in the second Bill (it was really betorc 
ns only 24 hours after I signed the whole thing), then I would have 
agreed to the weight basis and that basis would have been in the Sol* r f 
Committee’s Report. The fleecy garments may stand on their own foot- 
ing for which I have got a definite amendment before us. Therefore, ns 
sc definitely know that the second Bill will eomo before us where the dut\ 
will be nine annas a pound, that will be the best thing when this duty 
will be imposed on this particular item* 

Then, why not impose the very same duty, from now onwards, so that 
there may not be a second dislocation as soon as the second Bill conus 
into force? 1 know the majority of the members of the Select Commit!* c 
hold the opinion tba< ihe weight basis would be better and more equitable 
than the number ha^M, and since it is going to be adopted, why not do now 
what you are going to do tomorrow? Then I pointed out that the proposal 
change in the angle ot incidence was not very desirable just now. M 
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Government have made up their mind that they would* adopt the weight 
basis in the second Bill, then adopt the same measure from the very outset 
and not leave it to the vicissitudes of the future. 

Now, as a matter of fact, my friend, Mr. Neogy, has drawn my atten- 
liori to the speech which I delivered in the case of the Safeguarding Act. 
\ T o doubt I th$n agreed that we should give a blank cheque to the Govern- 
ment for the reason that the Government were in a better position to 
judge and decide upon the rival claims of the different parties. 1 noticed 
that there was one party whose claims were entirely overlooked, and that 
is the party of the consumer; but, as far as the importers and the manu- 
i icturers are concerned, their claims can very well be considered bv the 
Government and the rival claims can be considered by them, because wc 
n this side of the House have our prejudices and predilections in favour 
of one or the other and, therefore, 1 thought the Government would be in a 
better position to decide; and, when we passed the Safeguarding Act, 
most of us were under the impression that the duty would be raised, say, 
from 25 to about 40 or 50 per cent, hut we never contemplated that the 
duty would be raised* to 266 per cent, which is really imposed in the case 
of certain articles. It was never in my mind that the duty would be 
raised to this enormous extent. No doubt we still have great trust in the 
Government that they will look after ilie interests of the people in this 
country and also that they will look after the interests of the trade in 
this country. We have laid before them the point of view' which we 
possess and v,e do think on this side of the House that the change in the 
angle of incidence may affect the trade. It may benefit certain individuals 
and may not benefit the others or it may be injurious to them. Therefore, 
it is very desirable that the Government may make up their mind in one 
way or the other and very definitely pursue the same principle in both 
the Bills. My complaint last time was not about the taxation, but my 

unplaint was that the change of the |frinciples of taxation in the same 
Session of the Assembly, within the course of a few weeks, was noi desir- 
able. In this particular amendment I again request that, if the Govern- 
ment have decided* to follow the weight basis in the second Bill, they 
should adopt it now, so that iherc may not be any dislocation when the 

coud Bill comes into operation. With these words, Sir, L beg to move 
my amendment. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chettv): Amendment 
moved: 

“Tlwil in the Schedule to the Hill, in amendment No. 6, m the fonith column of 
the proposed Item No. 431)(1), for the words 'one rupee and eight annas per dozeu* the 
words nine annas per lb.’ he substituted.” 

Mr. S. 0. Sen: Sir, T oppose this amendment for this reason that we 
tried to come to an agreement as regards the weight basis, but we failed 
and everybody accepted the Bill as it was in the Select Committee. 
U though we know that there is another Bill coming in which nine apnas 
has been given per lb., I think personally that it is very low' and it does 
not help the trade at all. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: May I just interrupt my Honourable friend. Tie 
said that in the Select Committee we knew that the second Bill was 
coming in which the taxation would be nine annas a lb. On the other 
hand, I did not know this fact till I came here on Monday last. I do not 
Know where my Honourable friend got this information from? 
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The Honourable Sir Joseph Bbore: May I make a personal explanation? 
Mr. Sen was right, because I definitely made that statement in regard to 
the duties in the new Bill. 

Mr. S. G. Sen: We considered this point in the Select Committee? and 
T have also consulted the trade people and they also think that nine annas 
i lb. will be absolutely inadequate for the protection which the Bill offers 
to the trade. Under these circumstances, I need not waste the time of 
the House, but I oppose it. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra: Sir, I agree with my Honourable friend, Dr. Ziauddin 
Ahmad, that if there could be one rate of duty for socks and undervests, 
both for the present Bill and the Bill that is coming, it would be very 
much better and desirable. But I would ask my friend, Dr. Ziauddin, to 
look at it from the practical standpoint. Now, the duty has been realised 
on a particular basis and most of the goods have been cleared from the 
customs warehouses, how is it practically possible to substitute weight for 
size, the weigh! of articles already cleared cannot be obtained. I think, from 
the practical standpoint, it is impossible to accept this amendment. So I 
oppose this motion. 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: Sir, my Honourable friend, Mr. 
Mitra, has taken the argument from my mouth. The point I was going 
to emphasise was that, from the practical point of view, my Honourable 
liicnd’s amendment could not possibly be accepted. There is only one 
other point that I wish to make and it is this. We have in this Bill 
adopted as the basis for this duty the basis recommended by the Tariff 
Hoard. It was because of a very general expression of opinion that a 
weight basis should be substituted for a numerical basis that we in the 
now Bill substituted what we considered to be the equivalent of Rs. 1-tS-O 
a dozen. L want to m ike it clear to the House that the duty which we have 
specified in the new Bill has not yet been settled; it has yet to receive 
consideration in this TTouso. Jt would, therefore, be quite improper for us to 
proceed upon the suggestion that we should here and now accept the figure 
that is entered n the oUier Bill which is still to he considered in Select 
Committee and accepted by this House. I oppose it. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The ques- 
tion is: 

“Tlmt in the Schedule to the Bill, in amendment No. 6, in the* fourth column of 
the piopoied Item No. t3T)(l), for the woids ‘one rupee and eight annas per dozen* the 
worth ‘nine annas per 1]) * ! 'e substituted.** 

The motion was negatived. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): Dj. Ziauddin 
Ahmad said that amendment No. 7 was consequential, and, therefore, it 
does not arise now; it falls 

The Assembly then adourned till Eleven of the Clock on Wednesday, 
14th February, 1934. 



ERRATUM* 

In the Legislative Assembly Debates, dated the 8th February, 1084, 
Vol. I, tfo. 11, page 655, under “Members Sworn”, for “Sidney” r«aS 
“Sidey”. 
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The Assembly met in the Assembly Chamber of th e Council House at 
Eleven of the Clock, Mr. President (Th e Honourable Sir Shanmukham 
Chetty) in the Chair. 


MEMBER SWORN. 

Mr Horbeil Aubrey Francis Metcalfe, C S.I., C I.E., M.V.O., M.L,A. 
•(Foreign Secret arv). 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

Absentee Members op tiie Legislative Assembly. 

126. *Mr. S. 0. Mitra: Will Government be pleased to state the names 
of the Members of this IIousp who were absent* 

(i) during the whole of the last Special Session held in November- 

December, 1933; 

(ii) during both the Special Session at New Delhi and the Autumn 

Session at Simla, 1933; 

(iii) during the budget, Autumn and Special Sessions in 1933; and 

(iv) during all the Sessions in 1933, and the Autumn Session at 

Simla, in 1932? 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Mitter: A statement containing the 
information, as far as availablo, is laid on the table. 
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Mr. S. O. Mitra: Atm Oovernamerntt a mm at any case in which Section 
93(2) of the Government of India Act was applied? 

Thfe Honourable Sir Brojendr* Mitten I should like to have notice of 
the question. I will* have to search the records. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: May I know if the names of persons, who, 
although present in Delhi, do not attend the Session, are included in the 
list of absentees ]ust now presented to the House ? 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Mitter: They are not in the list. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: This question is a starred question. Will 
Government be pleased read out the names from the list? 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Mitter: I have given the names in the 
list. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: This is a starred question and the House 
would like to have the answer read out. Is it not the rule that the an- * 
swer should be read out? 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): Not neces- 
sarily The Honourable Member, as a very old stager, ought to know 
that very frequently the statements given in answer to a starred question 
are laid on the table. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra: Will Government please state what steps they take 
in case of Official Members and Nominated Members, because of their 
continued absence? 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Mitter: Government have nothing to do 
in the matter As the Honourable Member will find on referring to the 
Section in the Government of India Act, it is a matter for the Governor 
General. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra* Are Government aware that in the case of Official 
Members not a single day is allowed to pass when they are absent? 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Mitter: We try to fill up the vacancies 
as soon as we can. Certainly we do fill up the vacancies almost imme- 
diately. (Laughter.) 

MTk S. 0. Mitra: Do Government take similar steps in case of Non- 
Official Nominated Members asking them to resign if they are continu- 
ously absent, and replace them by other Members? 

TBe Honourable Sir Brojendra Mitter: I am not aware of any vacancy 
occurring in the case of* Non-Official Nominated Members nor of steps 
taken by the Government m any such case. I should like to have notion. 

Mr. H. M. Joshi: Are Government aware that it is the business of the 
ooMtituomtea to * see that their representatives are present in the House 
and that it is not the business of the Government. (Hear, heart) 

▲ 2 ’ 
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The Honourable Sir Brojendra Mitter: Precisely. 

Mr. S. G. Mitra: Is there any provision in the Government of India 
Act enabling a constituency to take steps to get an absentee Member 
replaced when lie is continuously absent for a long time? 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Mitter: No express provision is neces- 
sary. If a constituency is dissatisfied with its Member, it can force that 
Member to resign nis seat. 

Mr. S. 0 . Mitra: May I take it that the constituency can force its 
opinion on the Member only at the next election, and that it cannot do 
anything during the interval between one election and another? 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): As this is 
a matter that concerns the House, the Chair would suggest that, in such 
cases, though the constituency has not got any direct power to enforce 
its will on the Member, the experiment might be tried of the represen- 
tatives from the constituency of an absentee Member making representa- 
tions to His Excellency the Governor General asking him to exercise his 
power under that Section of the Government of India Act. 

Mr. K. P. Thampan: May I know whether the Government have till 
now got any representation from any constituency regarding the conduct 
of such absentee Members? 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Mitter: Never, Sir. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: Are Government aware that the continued 
absence of Non-Official Members facilitates the transaction of official 
business in the House. (Laughter.) 

Sardar Sant Singh: May T know why no reply has been given to me 
to my letter to the Leader of the House calling his attention to take 
action under the provisions ,of the Government of India Act just now 
quoted by Mr. Mitra? 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The Leader 
of the House has nothing to do with that. 

Sardar Sant Singh: Is it or is it not a fact that my Honourable friend, 
Mr. S. C. Mitra, who has put this question, was himself debarred under 
this very rule without any representations from any constituency and that 
he was unseated? 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Mitter: I do not know what happened. 
I have been seeing him over since I have been a Member of this 
Assembly. 

Mr. S. C. Mitra: While I was a Member of the Bengal Legislative 
Council and w r as arrested under Regulation III of 1818, after two months 
absence, the Local Government, without getting hny representation from 
ihy constituency or anybody else, declared my seat vacant and then my 
constituency re-elected m*' unopposed and that showed that they were not 
anxious to keep my seat vacant 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Mitter: That is very interesting inform- 
ation. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

Competition op Railway-owned Collieries with Trade Interests. 

127. *Mr. G. Morgan: (a) Are Government aware that the Madras and 
Southern Mahratta Railway have invited tenders for the purchase of 
approximately 7.000 tons of surplus slack coal from the Railway's Talcher 
Colliery ? 

(b) Is it a fact that Lord Crewe in 1913 declared it a wrong principle 
that Railway-owned collieries should compete with the trade interests? 

(c) Is it a fact that Sir George Rainy in 1929 gave an assurance that 
the Railway-owned collieries would not do so? 

( d ) Do Government propose to take any action in this matter? 

(e) Are Government prepared to issue instructions to the effect that 
Railway-owned collieries should reduce their production, if current pro- 
duction is tending to give an excess of slack coal, which would have to 
be sold? 

(/) Are Government prepared to repeat the assurance given by Sir 
George Rainy in 1929? 

( g ) Are Government prepared to see that the principle that Railway- 
owned collieries should not compete with the trade is adhered to? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: (a) Yes, this was done with the 
approval of Government. 

( b ) In answer to a deputation from the East India Section of the Lon- 
don Chamber of Commerce which waited on the Secretary of State for 
India on the 2nd June, 1913, Lord Crewe replied: “I do not think, if a 
railway company desires to acquire a colliery, that it is possible to impose 
a veto upon a transaction of that kind, provided of course it is under- 
stood that the railway merely uses the coal for its own transport purposes 
and that it does not act as a vendor of coal in the open market. That 
last consideration arises of course from the quasi governmental character 
of the railways which might produce an unfair amount of competition if 
they were allowed to act as rivals to colliery companies in the production 
of coal". 

(c) Ye'*, I may add that the position of the Government of India was 
very clearly defined in a letter to the Indian Mining Association, dated the 
2ni September 1929, which was published at the time. I lay a copy of the 
relevant paragraph from that letter on the table of the House. 

(d) As I have said already, this action was taken with the approval of 
Government. The reason for permission being granted to the Madras and 
Soul hern Mahratta Railway to sell was that the retention of the slack coal 
at the collien was considered to be dangerous. » 

(o), (/) anu ( g ). Every endeavour is being made by railways to avoid 
accumulations of slack coal by utilizing slack coal wnerever possible in 
place of steam coal but in spite of such efforts slack may accumulate and 
be a source of danger to the colliery. Though Government will do their 
best to see that railways do not place slack coal on the market they can- 
not commit themselves never to make a f sale if circumstances should arise 
such as have arisen at Talcher. 
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“5. On tho general question of principle, I am to say that the Government of 
India are clearly of opinion that the sale of slack coal by the State Railway Collieries, 
as part of their ordinary operations, is open to objection and should not be allowed. 
It follows of course that the output of the collieries aud the consumption of slack by 
the railways must be so adjusted that in normal circumstances accumulations will not 
occur. They have instructed the Railway Board accordingly and have expressed the 
desire that the matter should be reviewed annually at the time that the output of the 
collieries for the year is decided. It may prove impossible to increase the consump- 
tion of slack with sufficient rapidity to obviate altogether the necessity for selling a 
certain quantity next year, though no effort will be spared to prevent this, and it is 
impossible to guarantee that exceptional circumstances may not necessitate occasional 
sales in the future. The Government of India recognise, however, that it is incumbent 
on the Railway Board to take all reasonable precautions to prevent accumulations of 
slack, and also, if sales unfortunately become necessary, to arrange the time and manner 
of disposal so that the inconvenience to the trade is minimised.’ 1 


Mr. G. Morgan: Why is it necessary that the tenders for the purchase 
of this coal should appear over the signature of the Chief Mining Engineer 
to the Railway Board? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: lie is acting on behalf of the Rail- 
way, I understand. 

Travelling Allowances to Van-Goods and Pick-Up Service Staff at 

Howrah. 

128. *Pandit Satyendra Hath Sen: With reference to the article 
“Grievances at Howrah* * regarding travelling allowances to van-goods and 
pick-up service, which appeared on page 8 of the Railway men’s Times , 
dated the 1st December, 1933, will Government be pleased to furnish the 
remarks of the East Indian Railway administration in regard to the com- 
plaints made therein? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: Government have not felt it necessary to ask for the 
remarks of the East Indian Railway Administration on the allegation made. 
As the writer of the article himself recognises, there are other means of 
remedying such grievances than a question by my Honourable friend in 
this Assembly. 


SHORT NOTICE QUESTION AND ANSWER. 

Commission for Money Orders sent to Bihar Earthquake Relief Funds. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The Hon- 
ourable Member, Mr. B Das, has a short notice question today, but, 
before calling upon the Honourable Member to ask. his question, the Chair 
would just like to make one observation. It has been brought to the 
notice of the ("hair that the fact that notice of this question has been 
given by the Honourable Member has been published in a local newspaper 
before the question actually cam ' before the President for admission. In 
this connection it is rather interesting to see that it was in 1925 that the 
Honourable Member, Mr. B. Das, himself drew the attention of the Chair 
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to the practice of Honourable Members publishing their questions in news- 
papers before they were admitted by the President. This matter elicited 
an observation from my colleague in the other House also. The House 
will agree that, in the interest of the privilege of the House, it is very 
undesirable that publications of this nature should take place in news- 
papers before these matters are officially published oy the office of the 
Legislative Assembly. As a matter of fact, the 1 Chair’s attention has been 
drawn to even greater breaches of such privileges when reports of Select 
Committees and minutes of dissent of certain Honourable Members have 
been published in newspapers. If such a thing took place in the House 
of Commons, the Editor of the offending newspaper would be summoned 
before the bar of the House, and suitable punishment would be meted 
out. But, under our present Constitution, this House has not got such 
a right. Whether this 'House has such a right or not, the Chair thinks 
it is up to Honourable Members themselves to develop a convention 
which will be a prelude to the establishment and the acquisition of the 
right by this House and the Legislatures of the country. (Applause.) 
After all, this unauthorised publication is a breach of the privilege of the 
whole House and every individual Member is supposed to be a zealous 
guardian of the privileges of the House. The Chair would most earnestly f 
invite the attention of the Honourable Members to the fact that, before 
we establish a claim to acquire such privileges, it is up to Honourable 
Members themselves in their conduct to see that they do not violate 
these well established privileges of Parliaments in other parts of the world. 
(Applause). 

Kunwar Hajee Ismail All Khan (Meerut Division: Muhammadan 
Bural): Sir, on a point of information, I may say that the other day when 
I gave notice of a short notice question, I did not send it to the Press, 
but still I found it in the papers on the next day. So I do not know 
Who was responsible for its publication. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): If Honour- 
able Members will take care that the information does not leak out 
through them, then we shall see if there are any other sources through 
which the information comes out. 1 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy (Dacca Division: Non-Muhammadan Bural): Sir, 
may I also support what has just fallen from my Honourable friend 
there? I have a short notice question which may come up tomorrow. I 
find that that has also appeared in the papers and I for myself can give 
you my word that I had nothing to do with its publication. 

Mr. B. Das: Sir, I understand the Chair is in some difficulty, because 
it cannot give a definite ruling that such and such step should be fol- 
lowed. But we, who represent the public, have certain obligations to the 
public. While I think we can establish a convention that questions or 
motions for adjournment should not be published, we hawe a duty to 
the. public by whom we are elected here. I still think it is the duty -of 
elected Members to intimate to the public that we intend to take such 
action, so that the public may know that we are zealous watch-dogs of 
<their interests. 

Mr. Ifreaidtbt (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The Chair 
does not think the Honourable Member will find support for his conten- 
tion from any 'Parliament anywhere in the world. (Applause.) 
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Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad (United Provinces Southern Divisions: Muham- 
madan Rural): Sir, I should like to draw your attention to one difficulty 
that we on this side feel. If we have no information about these short 
notice questions, either from the office or from the newspapers, Members 
may not be present at the time of questions if they are interested in these 
question*' So it you debar the Press from publishing these questions, at 
least notice of these short notice questions should be sent to us a day 
before they are put, so that we may come in time and ask supplementary 
questions. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): Order, order. 
Mr. B. Das. 

Mr. B. Das: (a) Is it a fact that Government have decided to give up 
commission on money orders sent to the Viceroy’s Earthquake Relief 
Fund? 

(M If the reply to part (a) be in the affirmative, are Government pre- 
pared to consider the advisability of extending the same concession to Babu 
Rajendra Prasad’s Fund and to such other funds as require similar en- 
couragement ? 

The Honourable Sir Trank Noyce: (a) Yes. 

(b) As will have been seen from the Press Communique^ issued on 
February 12th, Government have decided that the concession should be 
extended to the two other most important Relief Funds> Babu Rajendra 
Prasad’s Fund and the Mayor of Calcutta’s Fund, both of which are being 
administered in close co-operation with the Government of Bihar and 
Orissa. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: Sir, I thank the Honourable Member for this 
concession. 


THE INDIAN STATES (PROTECTION) BILL. 

Presentation of the Report of the Select Committee. 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig (Home Member): Sir, I beg to pre- 
sent the Report of the Select Committee on the Bill to protect the Ad- 
ministrations of States in India which are under the suzerainty of His 
Majesty from activities which tend to subvert, or to excite disaffection 
towards, or to interfere with such Administrations. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): In con- 
nection with the reports ot Select Committee, the Chair would like to 
make one observation Honourable Members, who are members of a 
Select Committee, sometimes authorise another member of the Select Com- 
mittee to sign on their behalf. This creates rather serious complications 
and difficulties at times. If, for instance, the Honourable Member, to 
whom the authority has been given, himself writes^ a minute of dissent, 
then the question arises whether the other Honourable Member who has 
authorised this particular Member has also conveyed an authority to 
sign on his behalf the miuute of dissent also. To avoid such difficulties 
what the Chair proposes to do in future is this. Any Honourable Mem- 
ber of a Select Committee, who is not able to sign the report himself^ 
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must, if he desires so to sign, authorise either the Secretary of the Legis- 
lative Assembly Department or the Chairman of the Select Committee,— 
and authorise only one of these persons, — to sign the report. And if it 
is further the intention of a member of the Select Committee that his 
signature should be appended to any minute of dissent, he must also 
specifically mention in that letter of authority as to which minute of 
dissent he wishes to sign. The Chair hopes Honourable Members will 
observe this practice in future. 


RESOL ITTION RE EXCISE AND IMPORT DUTIES ON KEROSENE* 
AND OTHER MINERAL OILS. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmulcham Chetty): The House 
will now resume discussion on the following Resolution moved by Mr. S. C. 
Mitra : 

“That this Assembly recommends to the Governor General in Council that steps bo 
immediately taken to equalise the rate of excise duty and the import duty on ken sene- 
oil and also on other allied mineral oils on which the rates of excise and the import- , 
duties are CUffercrt.” 

Mr. B. V. Jadhav (Bombay Central Division: Non-Muhammadan 
Rural): Sir, I rise to support the Resolution. It recommends to Govern- 
ment to equalise the rate of excise duty and the import duty on kerosene 
oil. Sir, keroBene oil is an Indian produce. It is obtained principally 
from the wells of Burma, and there are also other wells in Assam and 
in the Punjab. It may appear strange that an Indian Member, eager for 
the prosperity of the industry of his own country, should ask for a higher 
duty to be levied from that industry. Nobody should be under the 
misapprehension that the Resolution is moved, because the petroleum 
industry is controlled by British financiers. The cause is that this industry 
is not going on right lines. The oil combine is a great profiteering body,, 
and it has been consistently doing everything in its power to stifle competi- 
tion from outside and thus to occupy the position of a monopolist; and, 
as monopolists, they have been taking every advantage of making huge 
profits and distributing huge dividends to tlieir shareholders. In this 
respect they are enhancing the price of petroleum that is used by poor 
persons for their meagre lighting, and I may say that this is an 
unconscionable bargain. The industry, properly conducted, will be not 
only to the advantage of the shareholders of the Company, but also of 
the people of India who are the consumers of the product of the oil wells. 

The difference between the import duty and the excise duty is a sort 
of protection given to the indigenous Indian companies. But a company 
deserves protection if it is either a losing concern or if it has to meet heavy 
competition from outside. But, in the case of the petroleum industry, 
it is making big profits and there is no serious competition from outside; 
and, therefore, this protection is not needed. Then, another question 
arises, whether the protection that is granted is deserved or not. I am? 
very sorry to say that it is not deserved. We see from the figures that 
are available to us in the Tariff Board’s Report — the figures are up to 
1927 and recent figures are not available to us — in those years the dividends 
paid by this industry, the Burma oil combine, have Biways been above 
10 per cent — sometimes 15, sometimes BO per cent., 27 per cent., 32J per 
cent., 30 per cent., and in one year it was 50 per cent. : it has been some- 
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times 3U and 35 per cent; in addition, they have been giving bonuses; in 
1910 tlie\ gave away in bonuses Rs. 6,35,000; then, in the year 1918, they 
gave away in bonuses Rs. 9,52,600; in the year 1920, they gave Rs. 22,86,000, 
and, in 1926, they gave Rs. 17,17,000. So it will be seen that the Company 
had been doing everything to earn as heavy profit as possible, fairly or 
unfairly, and giving large bonuses to their shareholders. Therefore, the 
protection that is given in the shape of a lower excise duty is neither 
deserved nor necessary, and, therefore, it is urged by Mr. Mitra that it 
should be equalised and no undue favour should be shown to this Company. 
As I have observed, this Company is in the position of a monopolist, and, 
when there is competition from outside, they do everything in their power, 
first of all to break down that opposition by lowering the rates; but, 
as soon as the supply of a rival company runs short, that very moment 
they raise their prices. Many of us have experienced this ourselves, when 
the prices of petrol go up and down. There is a rival company importing 
petrol, and whenever their supply in a particular place is sufficient, the 
price of petrol is at once lowered; but as soon os the supply runs short, 
the prices are raised and the benefit of lower price is obtained by people 
In places only where a rival company’s supply is available. In other 
places, the rates of petrol are very very high — excessively high. So tins 
Company is making every effort to fill its pockets at the expense of the 
poor consumer and, therefore, I do not think it deserves any sympathy 
from this House. Had the Company been conducting their affairs in the 
interests of the country, I do not think anybody would have come forward 
and tabled such a Resolution. 

The doctrine of the excise duty was promulgated in order to preserve 
the principle of free trade in respect of the cotton industry. An import 
duty was levied upon cloth woven outside India and, in order to equalise 
the duty, an excise duty on cotton goods manufactured in India was levied. 
There was a hue and cry against this levy. India as a whole is at heart 
a protectionist country and did not like this excise duty. That excise was 
recently removed. But, in ' the case of the petroleum industry, a lower 
•excise is levied. But as the petroleum companies are profiteering and 
looting the poor persons who are using their oil, I do not think they deserve 
any compassion or sympathy from this side of the House and hence this 
Resolution is moved. I know it might be argued that the oil wells in 
Assam and Attock are new concerns and they are not making as much 
profit as the other companies in Burma do. That is a fact. Tf the 
•companies in Assam and in Attock are severely handicapped by the levy 
of a higher excise duty, then it will be proper for the Government of ‘India 
to give them some monetary help, or subvention, or subsidy. I would 
not urge anything against that; and as the Government will be making 
•something like a erore of rupees, if the oxcise duty is made equal to the 
import duty, then Government will be in a position to give a subsidy 
to the tottering industry in Attock or in Assam; and I think new oil 
wells are going to be sunk in Kathiawar or somewhere thereabouts in the 
Bombay Presidency and they too will deserve some help. But the principle 
of thiB Resolution is to bring to the notice of the House and the Government 
the profiteering that is carried on by the Burmese companies and» 
therefore, it is nect3s«%ry in the interests of the ryots to put that down. 
Of course, by the raising of the excise duty, the 'prices in the market will 
not ‘be lowered, but I think fair "competition between outside oil and the 
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indigenous oil will be possible and, on account of that healthy competition, 
the prices of oil are likely to be lowered. At present the Burma Oil 
Companies are enjoying a monopoly and they are making excessive profits. 
So the intention of the Besolution is to divert those profits from the 
pockets of the shareholders to the treasury of the Government of India 
which is in need of greater money. Sir, I whole-heartedly support this 
Besolution. 

Mr. F. W. Hockenhnll (Assam: European): Sir, the Honourable the 
Mover of this Besolution, in the course of his address, has singled out the 
Burma Oil Company in particular to give us a very comprehensive review 
of its operations. I think it should be made clear at once that it is on the 
basis of the prosperity of this one particular Company that the whole 
of this Besolution is based. His speech was a very convincing one, and 
I think that no doubt is left in the mind of any one of us that this is a 
very prosperous concern. Large dividends have been paid in the past; 
bonus shares have been liberally issued and the reserves have been invested 
with prudence and foresight, and I think we must admit that while there 
has been a good deal of fortune attending this company, there has been 
no little enterprise. The Honourable Member told us many things about 
the Company, but one thing he did not tell us, and that was what the * 
Company now in present conditions is earning on its Indian business. 1 
will repair the omission. In the dividend which was recently declared, only 

per cent was earned on the Indian business as it affects the Burma Off 
Company here; the rest was derived from investments in other concerns. 
Now, here we have the one Company, which is the criterion of prosperity, 
engaged perhaps in one of the most speculative businesses in the world, 
paying a dividend of 7£ per cent. If the case for equalisation of duty and 
excise be based on this prosperity, and it is proposed to apply it only to 
B. O. C. products on the grounds of being able to derive some Government 
revenue, then I think there is something to be said for it, although why 
there should be additional legislation to deal with a successful enterprise 
when there is an income-tax department, is more than I can say. My view 
is that it is the past prosperity and the accumulated reserves of this 
Company which are the target of the present movement. But, Sir, the 
Burma Oil Company is by no means typical of the indigenous oil industry 
in India. There are other Companies, eight or nine of them poor com- 
panies, struggling against great diversity. The picture that was left in 
our minds by the Honourable the Mover bears no relation to the whole of 
the indigenous oil industry in this country. 

Now, Sir, I hold no brief for oil, neither have I any connection with it: 
but coming from Assam, that Cinderella of the Provinces, whose assets 
are few, whose finances are deplorable, and whose needs are so great, the 
possession of an oil field makes the present proposals before us a matter 
of very great concern. In the midst of an unparallelled slump in agricul- 
tural prices, — and I would remind Honourable Members that the Province 
of Assam is almost wholly an agricultural Province, — the one bright spot 
is the indigenous oil industry. This industry is no new concern. It 
commenced operations some 35 years ago. Its beginnings were uneventful ; 
its development was slow; it started on modest lines. After five years, its 
contribution to ithe provincial revenues was barely Bs. 10,000. I would 
explain here ' that ' Royalty is a small levy on actual oil won from the well, 
fe'ft provincial contribution, and affords a convenient figure for comparison. 
‘After 25 years, this jBoyalty had expanded to a sum of about Bs. 50,000. 
•From that'Ume'onwfcTds, there was -eonsiderable ‘development, and in i!933 
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the contribution in the form of Royalty amounted to 4J lakhs, and it is 
expected that in the current year that sum will be raised further to about 
six lakhs of rupees. This has its significance when I tell the House that 
that represent*, nomeihing like three per cent, of the provincial income. 
It can only be expected that this estimate is contingent on the field for 
the disposal of its pn ducts being left open; in other words, provided that 
Assam oil is not shut out of its present markets by foreign oil. Let us 
cons'der for a moment what the shareholders have derived from this deve- 
lopment. During the whole of the 35 years of its operations, the average 
dividend paid has been 1*04 per cent, which is something under two per 
c^nt. per annum, and, during the last 12 years, it has disbursed nothing, 
at all. If, in the present circumstances, this is all that the Company can 
do, how can we expect it to bear further burdens My view, Sir, is that 
it will close down. As this is one of the only two companies operating 
in India proper, I am of the opinion that this would be a calamity, both 
provincial and national. Now, it will be contended that these companies 
will not close down, but that the indigenous oil companies will cease 
production only to the extent of the competition of the foreign importer. 
Sir, in the case of the Assam Oil Company, this is a fallacy for the reason 
that even at the present time the handicap of high freight, due to its 
eccentric geographical position absorbs the existing preference. Digboi r 
the centre of the oil fields, is situated on the frontier. A few miles in 
either direction will land us in Tibet, in China or in Burma. Its output 
exceeds very greatly the amount the Assam Province can absorb. It sells 
most of its products to other Provinces. Rail transport is its only outlet, 
and rail transport is expensive. There is actually no metalled road leading 
from the oil field, and as all, who have been to Assam, know that Assam 
roads would not stand up to heavy transport for a week in the rainy season. 

Now, it will be a matter of interests to know that oil can be laid down 
in Calcutta transported by sea from even as far off as Russia, at a much 
cheaper cost than Digboi Oil can be transported by rail. If we assume 
for a moment that Assam products went out of the market and that foreign 
oils were distributed in the present sales markets from Calcutta the 
Railways would lose about 18 lakhs of rupees per annum by virtue of the 
fact that Calcutta is more centrally situated for distribution. In 1932,. 
the Assam Oil Company contributed to freights to the tune of Rs. 51 lakhs. 
This was distributed amongst the railway and steamer companies. As a 
comparative* figure, it may be of interest that the Assam Bengal Railway 
oarned in that year Rs. 89£ lakhs in freights, and when we add to this 
contribution the amount of Rs. 30 lakhs spent on wages to Indians and 
Rs. 28 lakhs on Indian stores, 1 think Honourable Members will admit 
that this Company forms an appreciable interest in the economic life of 
that part of my Province. 

T now come to the Central contributions. In 1982, the Government 
of India benefited to the extent of Rs. 127 lakhs. This, of course, is from 
all sources, — excise duty on oil and petrol, customs duties and income-tax. 
These are enormous figures, and they assume their real importance when 
it is remembered that in the current year the total estimated income for 
this Province is only about 200 lakhs, and resulted in Rs. 40 lakhs deficit 
on the year’s working. These excise duties are held by all of us in some 
measure to belong to the Province. We believe that the principle which 
applies to jute in Bengal should be applied to oil from Assam. The 
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Government of India will not admit this principle, and we bow reluctantly 
to their decision. Our financial position is so acute that it urgently requires 
assistance and w'e believe that the Government of India are disposed to 
help us and to deal with us in some other way as liberally as their own 
finances will admit. But we feel that any falling off in the Assam oil 
contributions may prejudice the fullest and the most equitable settlement, 
and it was with this in mind that we view with the gravest apprehension 
any alteration in the protection at present afforded to our indigenous 
industry. Sir, I oppose the [Resolution. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Ramaswami Mudaliar (Madras City: Non-Muham- 
madan Urban) : I may start by congratulating the Honourable Member 
who has just preceded me on his maiden speech which Is a clear state- 
ment of the position of some of the smaller companies that have established 
themselves in regard to this trade. I at once admit that the motives of 
the Honourable the Mover of this Resolution are all laudable and that 
he wants, if possible, to protect the consumer and also to get revenue 
to the Government. But, I question whether the object that he has in 
view will be carried out by the adoption of this Resolution. The oil trade 
is a very peculiar and rather intricate trade, and I am sure the House will 
forgive me if I give my layman’s experience of how this business is car- 1 
ried on. 

My Honourable friend, Mr. Mitra, who has moved this Resolution, 
suggests that if the import duties and the excise duties are equalised, there 
will be no suffering involved to the consumer, but there will bo a certain 
•amount of profit to the State. I do not think he ventures w> put forward 
the idea that the import du+yNshould be lessened, because, nl this time of 
day, with the budgetary problem that faces the Finance Member, I do 
not think such a suggestion is a practical one- It, therefore, comes to 
this that what my Honourable friend and those who supported him intend 
to do is that the excise duty should be raised, so that there will be some 
amount of profit to the State My Honourable friend, Mr. Jadhav, in 
the course of his speech, suggested that at presenf the consumer was being 
penalised by the existence of this monopolv and that he would get what 
he termed fair treatment and help the competition if the two rates were 
■equalised. I have got a fairly good idea of the conditions of the trade in 
Southern India, and I do not think ii differs very much from the trade 
in other parts of the country. It is true that there are t>wo indigenous 
oil companies, one in Assam and the other at Attock, and probably the 
conditions in Assam and conditions in the North-West Frontier and por- 
tions of the Punjab are slightly different. Bui, I think that, all over 
the rest of India, the two Companies that really come into competition 
are the Burma Oil Company, with its distributing agency, the Burma Shell 
Distributing Company, and the Standard Oil Company. If Honourable 
Members will realise the wav in which business is carried on bv these two 
‘Companies, thev will easily see that the result of the adoption of this 
Resolution will be to throw a further burden on the consumer, and that 
will be the main theme of my argument today in opposing this Resolution. 

As T understand the business ; n India, the quantity that is consumed 
by Indians nil over Tndia is distributed mainly between the Burma Shell 
Distributing Company on the one hand, and the Standard Oil Company 
on, the other. I do not think the proprietors of either of those concerns 
ror those who are interested in it will admit the fact for a moment, but 
fit is nevertheless a fact that there is no corhpetition between these two 
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companies air all. If there is ever a rate war, as undoubtedly there is at 
long intervals the honest consumer comes by his own, but that is a very 
rare event, and normally speaking, these two companies have a very good 
notion of what they should do, and at what rates they should sell. Not 
only that, Mr. President, the House would be interested to know that the 
quantity that can be sold by each of these two companies is also coma to 
by arrangement, and there is no competition, either healthy or fair. 
The area is distributed between them, the agencies are appointed by 
these two companies, and, if I know anything at all of the way in which 
the agencies are asked to show the returns of their sales, I know this for 
a fact that there is a general agreement between the Burma Shell Dis- 
tributing Company and the Standard Oil Company, as to the quantity of 
oil that should be sold m each area Under these circumstances. I ask the 
House to realise what will be the effect of the adoption of th»s Resolution. 
The immediate effect, if the Finance Member is disposed to give effect to 
it in his budget, will be that the Burma Oil Company — I am 
leaving out of account for the moment the minor companies — * 
will increase their price, because they will have to bear the 
addition »1 dut\ of on* anna. The result will be ihat they will 
come to an agreement with the Standard Oil Company which will also 
increase the rate, and between these two companies the consumer will be 
much more hardly hit than he is at present- If we remember that this 
House has been oonsistentlv against anv duty on kerosene as it affects the 
poor consumer, and if we realise that time afte* time on this side of the 
House we have tried our best to see that there is no duty levied and that the 
duty is not increased, I ask myself how consistently with our past we 
cair vote for this Resolution asking for an enhancement of one anna on the 
excise duty with the firm conviction that the result of that will be a 
passing on to the oonsumer of a further burden of one anna per gallon. 
Let me take another aspect of the case. We are talking of the poor 
consumer, and, as everybody knows, the poor consumer consumes not 
the vhite oil, but the red oil which is a peculiar production 
of the Burma Oil Company It is not imported into this country. If I 
know anything at all of the Standard Oil Company and its working, the 
Standard Oil Company imports white oil, the last class of which is called 
the Elephant Brand So that, in effect, the Burma Oil Company or its 
distributing agency has got the monopoly of the red oil, and it is the 
red oil that is consumed by the villager ’Whatever competition there 
mav be in white oil, it will not prevent the Burma Oil from parsing on the 
burden to the consumer again, that is to sav. the poorest class of con- 
SufnJers of kerosene oil, — that class which this House on a previous occa- 
sion, when it was discussing the Rill regarding diesel oil, was very anxious 
to see that it waB not hit hard. Therefore, if vou take either the red oil* 
wihieh is the main production of the Burma Oil Company and which is 
consumed bv the poorest consumer, or if you take the whole Psi of oils that 
are produced by this Company and by rival companies, I say, the effect 
of the adoption of this Resolution, which can only be in the direction of 
increasing the excise dutv and not decreasing theMroport duty, will be to 
P® 11 * * further burden on to the consumer which is certainly not what this 
House requires. 

I do not know what the intention of the Honourable the Fifcranee 
Mdmborfs/ and* X do nob know whether ipy. friend, Mr Mitra, is serious ft* 
suggesting that by this Resolution he wants to come to the heYp of 
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the Finance Member to baltaee* bis Budget. I, sitting on the* Opposition 
sidle, am very 1 chary of 1 offering any* suggestions at ail the Honour- 
able tfte Finance Member to balance bis Budget or to increase hit 
receipts* I 1 thinft' we should' wait 4 and see, in the hope, perhaps the 
vain hope, that on the 27th February, when the Honouraole the Finance 
Member introduces his Budget, that the burdens are not more heavy 
than they are at present, but I refuse to be a party t)o a Resolution 
which will mean that the burdens that now exist on the oil consumer 
will be increased by the adoption of this Resolution. There* 
fore, having shown that the consumer is the man who is likely, in fact, 
who is bound to suffer by the adoption of this Resolution, let me turn 
to another aspect of the case. 

Now, my Honourable friend, who has just preceded me, has spoken 
of the case for the small indigenous companies that have been started 
at Attock and in Assam. I venture to express the hope that the sympathy 
of the House will be with these small companies. They are able to get 
on, because they have come to some sort of agreement with the Burma 
Oil Company. They are able to ge^ on because the Burma Oil Com-, 
pany has come to their relief to a certain extent, at least the Burma’ 
Shell distributing agencies in some cases, if I know my facts. Without 
that help, these oil companies would not be getting on well. There is 
no guarantee that the outside companies like the Standard Oil Company 
or the Texas Oil Company or the Russian National Petroleum Oil Com- 
pany will be as soft towards these indigenous companies as the Burma 
Oip Company has been. If that fact is also taken into consideration, 
it will be realised that the effect of the adoption of these measures will 
be to further cripple the indigenous industries of this country. Take, 
again, another fact which loomed large in the discussions on this Resolu- 
tion time after tifne. It was said that Burma Oil Company exists in- 
Burma and that these two companies are in India. What have we 
got to do with tin Burma Oil Company? Now, Sir, T thoroughly depre- 
cate that idea, at least so long as India and Burma form parts of 
the same unitary Government. Yesterday, my Honourable friend from 
Burma suggested that the duties that have been proposed under the 
Tariff Bill should not affect Burma and that Burma should be excluded 
from it. If we start Province by Province, and for this purpose Burma 
should be treated only as a Province, where will we be landing ourselves? 
We in Madras can turn round and say “we are not affected by the steel 
industry and. therefore exclude the Province of Madras from the opera- 
tion of that duty**. Take, again, the case of tea cups and porcelain 
ware. We can very well say: “these industries do not affect Madras 
apd, therefore, exclude that. Province 99 . If these inter-provincial jealous- 
ies cene in, then the tariff will be broken to pieces and there can be no* 
question of applying the tariff nroperlv at all. For shipping, customs 
and, tariff purposes, India and Burma are one for the time being. What 
may happen when Federation comes is a different question Mv friends- 
from .Burma seem to be under the impression that if Burma is separated, 
somehow free trade between India and Burma will continue and that 
they will ‘go on as they have been going on now. Let me say, whatever 
powerful influence they may secure in Great Britain for that purpose*, 
fftet that is nothing to .be done. Burma will bo completely separated 
from India and must be completely sepirgtet* * qs much tbz trade' * &ac P 
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oommerce as for any other. I dr. not suggest that we will be unsympa- 
thetic towards Burma, but whatever can be done must be done by a 
Federal self-governing India of its own choice. In the same manner, 
•as we have come to an Indo- Japanese arrangement, let us hope that 
we will arrive at an Indo-Burmese arrangement, but if there is any idea 
that like slaves we will be handed over from one master to another, 
and Dial, while* Burma is being separated, some powerful influence out- 
side India and outside Burma, sitting in Whitehall, will be able to 
.protect the Burmese, whether they are Indian merchants, Burmese 
merchants or European merchants, and keep up the trade without any 
concern for the interests or the wishes of India, let me tell the Burmese, 
and I include among them both European merchants and Burmese 
merchants, my Indian friends sitting there and Mr. Harper who repre- 
sents the European commercial community, that they are living in a 
fool’s paradise. That cannot be so, and whatever clauses you may put 
in in the Constitution Act, if you are able to do it, then I say for 
certain that/ those clauses will not be worth a day’s purchase or a month’s 
purchase, once the Federation comes into existence. Therefore, my 
position is this, that so long as India and Burma form parts of one 
unitary Government, we have to get along together. Yesterday my 
friend from Burma complained that the tariff affected him in spite of 
the fact that he had got nothing to do with it. Here is an obverse 
thing- We are supporting an industry in Burma, the Burma Oil Com- 
pany, because Burma is part of India and for no other reason. Therefore, 
it seems to me that you cannot have it all your own way. This is a 
question of prog and eonR on either side. Disadvantages there w'ill be, 
hut advantages there are and it ; s a curious irony of fate that within 24 
hours irn friend b able to realise the advantage of the policy of being 
connected with India, whereas yesterday he was fulminating against 
the disadvantage of Burmese connection with India. On all these 
grounds, T think that this Resolution should not be adopted as the effect 
of this Resolution will be to increase the burden on the consumer. I 
do not w r ant to go into the question of the profits that have been derived 
bv the Burma Oil Company or other companies. I think that is utterly 
irrelevant to this issue Mv friend, Mr. .Tadhav, made the curious sug- 
gestion that the Attook Company and the Assam Company may be 
.given subventions I do not at ill see how it can be done. If you are 
going to give a subvention to an industry, it is to the industry as such, 
no matter by wdiom it is run and no matter where it is run in the Indian 
Empire. You cannot give subvention tc one industry to compete against 
n better established industry in another part of the Empire. You can 
give a subvention to nil the industries that have been established in this 
, country, and. therefore, if any question of subvention arises, it must be 
given as much to the Burma Oil Company as to the Attock Oil Company 
or the Assam Oil Comnany. Therefore, there can be no question of sub- 
vention and differential subvention at that in regard to these matters. 
It seems to me, therefore, that considering all these facts, there is no 
alternative to this House but to reject this Resolution, and T think, before 
that stage comes, I wmuld earnestly ask m\ friend, Mr. Mitra, not to 
press his Resolution to a division- 

TT Bft Mamng (Burma * Non-European) : Sir, I rise to say a few words 
It Nooir; re £ ai ^ to ihe lie solution moved by my friend, Mr. S. C. 

Mitra. First and foremast, T must congratulate him for having 
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taken so much pains in getting the statistics concerning the oil producing 
companies and on his thorough study of the subject. I really sympathise 
with him, but in my opinion the Resolution, us it is worded, does not help 
the interests or the welfare of the consumers in any way. As I understand 
it, this Resolution, if carried, will put a large majority of labourers, both 
Indians and Burmans, out of employment, and will result in the reduction 
of wages in the oil fields of Burma. 

The next point that I wish to bring to tlie notice of the Mover is that, 
in Burma, besides these European limited oil companies, there are minor 
concerns, mostly in the hands of individual oil-well owners. These oil- 
well owners are chiefly Burmans and Indians. They will also be affected 
and hard hit if the Resolution is carried, because these owners have to sell 
their petroleum, that is, the raw product, to the limited companies who 
in turn produce kerosene oil, petrol, candles, and so on. I should like to 
draw the attention of the House with regard to the generosity of the Burma 
Oil Company, which has been mainly attacked by the Honourable the 
Mover, although such generosity has nothing to do with the merits of one's 
attitude either for or against the Resolution. Sir, very recently I came 
across a statement in the papers here that the Burma Oil Company has 
contributed Rs. 1J lakhs to the Viceroy’s Earthquake Relief Eund. Not 
only that, about three years ago, the same Company also contributed about 
a lakh of rupees to the Burma Earthquake Relief Fund, and, about seven 
years ago, a sum of Rs. 10 lakhs was subscribed by the Burma Oil Company 
to the Rangoon University for establishing a Mechanical Engineering College 
w r hich has done a great deal of service both to Indian and Burman students 
in the University. (Hear, hear.) There are also numerous donations made 
by the same company towards our Buddhist pagodas. (Applause.) Well, 
strictly speaking, I will not dw r ell on this at length, because it does not 
bear strictly on the question whether one should be for or against the 
Resolution. The reason why I have said all this on the generosity of the 
Burma Oil Company is that we Burmese people as a race are philanthropic 
and generous by constitution. 

Lastly, Sir, instead of receiving encouragement as producers of indigen- 
ous oil, if the little advantage due to the fact of there being some difference 
between the import duty and excise duty is now sought to be removed from 
their way, this would ultimately kill them. Of course I have heard patiently 
what the previous speaker has said and I am in entire agreement with 
him. In my humble opinion, as long as Burma forms part of British 
Tndia, it is but right that the indigenous produce of the country should 
derive some sort of preferential treatment from the Government of India. 
Well, Sir, the position will ho different when Burma is separated, and the 
whole question could be then tackled on its own merits. Therefore, I 
would request the Honourable the Mover to withdraw his Resolution and 
bring it again to the notice of the Trade Convention when Parliament 
announces the separation of Burma. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster (Finance Member): Sir, at, the 
outset, I would like to make clear what Government’s general attitude on 
Resolutions of this kind must be. I am sure, all Honourable Members will 
appreciate that if a Resolution of this kind, which really intimately concerns 
matters which would normally be dealt with in .the Budget proposals, is 
brought before the House, only a very short period before the Budget pro- 
posals are put before it, Government might he put into an extremely awk- 
ward position. It would in fact be very easy for any Honourable Member 
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opposite to table a Resolution of this kind which would seek to force Gov- 
ernment to disclose its hand as to some particular proposal in the Budget, 
and we feel wo must take a very definite stand on this matter and make it 
clear that we cannot allow our hand to be forced in this way. I am not 
suggesting for a moment that the Honourable Member, who has moved 
this Resolution, has had any deliberate purpose of embarrassing us in such 
a manner, but [ am sure lie will appreciate that if Government were to 
allow themselves to be drawn into a discussion of this kind on the eve of 
the Budget, and indicate any attitude at all, short of disclosing wliat its 
actual proposals in the Budget were going to be, it might mislead many 
interests and do a great deal of harm. Therefore, I want to make it clear 
that whatever I have to say today on this matter, we have decided, as a 
matter of general policy, that we cannot show our hand — supposing that 
we have a hand to show about it. Now that being our general attitude, 
we had to consider how we should apply it in practice, and we came to 
the conclusion that the right line for a Government speaker to take on 
this Resolution would be to intervene to correct any misstatements, or to 
make clear what is the real situation, so tint the House might not be in 
any way misled — supposing Government bad a means of correcting that — 
and at the same time to make it clear that as the Resolution is inconsistent 
with the status quo y w 0 must oppose it. That will be our attitude. 

Now, there arc certain things I want to say which I can say without, 
as T have said, disclosing Government’s hand in this matter. In the first 
place, 1 want to put before the House a point which has already really 
been made, which is this. T do not see how the House can vote on a 
Resolution of this kind without knowing by what means the equalisation is 
to he effected. II would really be giving Government a blank cheque 
We might equalise the duties by putting the excise duty up to the level of 
the import duty, we might equalise them by putting the import duty down 
we might even equalise them hv effecting a big increase on both sides and 
putting both the import and the excise duties up from three annas nine 
pies, say, to seven annas or ten annas. Sir, I really submit that it i j 
not fair to ask the Legislature to vote on a Resolution of this kind. Now, 
the vagueness of the possible interpretations has, of course, helped my 
Honourable friend, the Mover, in making his speech. He has been able 
to represent bis proposal as one which, on the one hand, will increase our 
revenues, which, on the other hand, can bo adopted to benefit the consumer, 
and which will have that great benefit as certain Honourable Members 
seem to icgard it of hitting the oil companies. Now, I do want to put it 
to the House that there is only one object and one object which would 
certainly be served by this Resolution, however it is interpreted, and that 
is that it would hit the Indian oil comjjanies. That, if my Honourable 
friend, l)r Ziauddin Almiad, will allow me to use ci mathematical term, 
is the “lowest common denominator” of all the speeches of the Opposition 
Now, that is an object with which, for its own sake, if this Resolution is 
supported merely for the sake of that object, w r e could not possibly associate 
ourselves. That is really a question of mere injustice. I think this matter, 
if it is to be dealt with at all, must-be dealt with^on a higher plane. The 
policy which I should think fcvery Member of this House would support 
would bo a pi lie \ which combined the following objects: the maintenance 
of the Government’s revenue, the securing of the lowest possible prices to 
the consumer, and die sec uin.g of conditions which will ot damage the 
Indian oil industry. Now', Sir, this Resolution makes ab&ohitely no con- 
tribution to the solution of the problem as to how those three objects could 
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l>e combined. I have said already that there are certain lines which we 
could not support. There are certain other points where, I think, our 
attitude will be quite definite. We regard this as essentially an Indian 
industry, an industry which employs Indian labour on a very large scale and 
which spends very large amounts of money for the purchase every year of 
materials in India, and which contributes very largely by way of royalties, 
income-tax and otherwise to the revenues, both of the Government of India 
and of the Provincial Governments. It is essentially an Indian industry 
and the arguments which have been used by some of the speakers that 
a large proportion of the shareholders in these companies are not Indians 
are arguments which we regard as entirely irrelevant. I would submit to 
those Honourable Members who use those arguments that they will be 
doing their country great harm if they allow essentially Indian industries 
to be damaged, because certain outside shareholders are interested in those 
companies. 

Then, Sir, there is another argument which, I think, we should in ail 
circumstances oppose and that is that the mere fact that a particular om- 
pany engaged in this industry happens to have made very large profits 
affords a reason for attacking the whole of the industry. That point has" 
already been dealt with very well by several speakers who have just spoken. 
But I do want to make this point, that the mere fact that a particular 
concern is able to operate at a satisfactory profit to itself is not a reason for 
attacking that concern. One can go about and find plenty of people who 
will work very inefficiently and at a loss, but to bring them in would 
not benefit the country. The country is definitely benefited by concerns 
which operate with enterprise and with sufficient efficiency to earn decent 
profits. We do not want inefficient people managing the industries of 
this country and running them at a loss. You can go out on the streets 
and find hundreds of people ready to manage the industries on that basis, 
but those are not the people that you want. 1 would put this case to the 
House : primd facie the people who really benefit a country are those who 
can develop industries and earn profits out of them. (Applause.) 

Sir, having said that, I wish also to say something on the other side. 
One point which I particularly want to make is that whatever may be 
the right policy in this matter, it has not yet, at any rate, been adopted 
as a policy oi the Government of India that the oil producing industry 
in this country should receive any measure of protection. We cannot 
allow the impression to be gained that the fact that there is a difference 
between the excise and the import duties represents a decision by the 
Government of India that the indigenous oil industry has made out a case 
for protection. It may possibly make out such a case, but at pr» >ent no 
case of that kind has been made out, and the existence of that difference 
must not be taken to imply that Government have recognised that there 
is a case for protection. Another point that I wish to make to supplement 
what I said about the earning of profits is this, that, I think, the oil 
companies must recognise that they would be expected by the public and 
would be expected by every Member of this House to operate to use their 
efficiency not merely to make profits for themselves, but to secure fair prices 
and the lowest possible prices to the consumers. (Applause.) That, Sir, 
is a point which 1 feel sure they will appreciate 'and 1 feel sure 1 those 
who have spoken for the oil companies' interests in the Uou^ \'.H recog- 
nise that there is among the general body of the public an unemi parable 
feeling that they are in the hands of very powful combines. The' do not 
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know what are the agreements which exist between those combines or 
how they can be operated to maintain prices above what is a reasonable 
level. If the oil companies desire to receive fair treatment, then I would 
put it to them in their own interests that they should do as much as 
possible to enable the public to understand what are the facts of the position 
and if, in order to maintain their position, they have to demand certain 
prices, then they should let the public know why it is that those prices 
must be maintained and satisfy the public that they will not enter into 
agreements which will enable them to maintain prices at something which 
is above a fair level. (Applause.) These are, Sir, our views on the subject, 
and, as T have already said several times, w T e cannot, even if we had any 
definite policy, say anything which would throw a light upon that, but 
1 would on general grounds put it to my Honourable friend, who has 
moved this Resolution, that, in view of its vagueness, it is an unfair ques- 
tion to put to the House, and that he will be well advised to withdraw 7 it. 

(Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad rose to speak.) 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Slianmukham Chetty): The Chair 
thought that the debate w r as closed, and therefore, the Finance Member 
was called upon to reply. Mr. Mitra must reply now. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra (Chittagong and Rajshahi Divisions: Non -Muhammadan 
Rural)’ Sir, at the very outset, I would like to make it clear that I have 
not. the least intention to anticipate anything in the Budget. This is not 
the first time that we have raised this question. If the Honourable the 
Finance Member will go through the debates on the Finance Bills for the 
last few years, he w T ill find how many times we have raised this question. 
As I said in the first debate, it is not I who have raised this question 
first. The Honourable the Finance Member has not a word to say about 
Sir George Raim ’s arguments on this whole issue and he met all the 
questions, raised by some of the speakers today, almost by anticipation. 
The Honourable the Finance' Member has today played the role of a priest 
and has delivered a sermon. He tells me that it is an Indian industry 
and charged me as if my purpose here was only to hit the manufacturers 
of an indigenous industry. People who know me will judge for themselves 
witli what spirit I have brought this Resolution. During the course of 
the Budget discussion, I shall try to show how the pious well-wisher of the 
country has acted during his regime. Whether it is fair or not for this 
House to vote on this question, the House will judge for itself. Twenty- 
three Honourable Members of this House, belonging to different Parties, 
gave notice of ibis Resolution; that shows the depth of public opinion on 
this question. I agree to a great extent with my friend, Diwan Bahadur 
Ramasw’ami Mudaliir. He has shown it clearly that there are two big 
combines who settle the price for kerosene in India and my friend is appre- 
hensive that w r e are at the mercy of these pools. If the excise duty is raised, 
then perhaps they ma\ raise the price- of kerosene ftnd penalise the consum- 
ers. Indeed, that is a great risk and I admit it. But I fail to understand why 
this Government, which m i m to be all-povrerful in all directions, becomes 
so weak-kneed in these matters when British industries are concerned. 
They know what monopoli tie producers can do. They can raise their 
prices aud exploit tno con*" oners in India. Why are they so helpless on 
those occasions? Why the Government do not fix the price for these 
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articles? My Honourable friend, Diwan Bahadur Ramaswami Mudaliar, 
has made my position easy. I will show by quoting facts and figures that 
these two combines, one a so-called “indigenous industry”, in the words 
of the Honourable the Finance Member who seems to be so anxious to 
help an indigenous industry, I can show that 90 per cent, of the shares 
really belong to non-Indians. I have no grudge against non-Indians, let 
them prosper in every way, even here in India. I am not so mean like 
many other people as to be jealous if other people flourish. What I want 
is that, in the distressed condition of Indian economic life, if the poor 
consumers could be helped by lowering the prices in any way, then my 
suggestion should be accepted. I really had no mind to press this Resolu- 
tion to a division. These arguments were pressed by Sir George Rainy 
who had the real interest of India at heart and who did not have mere 
lip sympathy like many other Honourable Members. My duty ceases 
after I have brought forward this Resolution to the notice of the Govern- 
ment. I am not here to suggest ways and means of balancing the Budget. 
It is the duty of tho Honourable the Finance Member to do so. When 1 
tabled this Resolution, I thought it would be appreciated in the spirit in 
which it was offered. I know that the • Honourable the Finance Member 
is merely an agent and he has no free hand. He is dictated to by White- * 
hall and he shall have to carry out the instructions. In this Resolution, 

I appeal to the Government at Home, where we have the Secretary of 
State who is a responsible Minister, and I should inform him that India 
should be ruled mainly in the interest of the Indians. 1 know that the 
Secretary of State, who is responsible to his people, will look to their 
interest first, but, if it is not inconsistent with that position, he may also 
look to the interest of India. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: Does the Honourable Member 
imply that I am not expressing the views of the Government of India on 
this matter? 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra: The Government of India here have absolutely no 
power to act with a free hand. This is evident from the fact that when 
the Honourable the Finance Member at the lime when England went off 
the gold standard acted in the interest of India, he was immediately forced 
to swallow his own plans and he was forced to follow the dictates of 
Whitehall. Such things happened more than once and my complaint is 
that we are helpless in the matter. The Government of India act merely 
as a post office and we have to appeal to the British Government at 
Home to rule India in the interest of India alone, and not in the interest 
of England. During my speech, when moving the Resolution, I pointed 
out that we had not exact figures for the Anglo-Persian Oil Company and 
the Honourable Member, Mr. Hockenliull, who made his maiden speech 
today, did not give much information. I speak subject to correction, but 
my information is that, in the Anglo-Persian Oil Company, the British 
Government hold 56 per cent, of the shares. We are in a difficult position 
to find out the truth, because we have not been supplied with recent facts 
and figures. The Honourable Mr. Hockenhull referred to the Assam Oil 
Company and I should like to say a few words about it. On page 5 of the 
Tariff Board Report, I find: 

“The Burma Oil Company haa advanced the Assam Oil Company £900,000 and holds 
SO per cent, of the share capital of that Company." 
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I, therefore, submit that the Burma Oil Company is interested in the 
Assam Oil Company and, therefore, the interests of the two are identical. 

Mr. F. W. Hockenhull: May I point out that if it lias not been for this 
advance made, the company would entirely have gone out of existence. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra: I should like to quote more extensively from the 
Tariff Board "Report to prove my contention that the two companies are 
identical in interest. On page 35, it is said: 

‘ Sjm t* i hr TSinmah Oil Company took over the management of this Company m 1921, 
expewhMiio on development has been on an ambitious scale and at present far beyond 
the moms of .i Company capitalized on s>o modest a scale. If the Ass*im Oil Company 
stojd alone wo l,«»\c little doubt that even if no price war had arise), it would not 
hi\o Ik mii able to c.iriv on opei .it ions on the present scale without extensive ye-orgamsa- 
tion. The connection between the Assam Oil Company and the Burmah Oil Company 
is very close Tn January, 1921, control of the Assam Oil Company passed to the Burmah 
Oil Company, shareholders* being offered by the latter company £2 cash for each Assam 
share or one Bui mall Oil Company's share for every 4A Assam shares. The Burmah Oil 
Company at present hold 90 per cent, of the Assam Oil Company's issued share capital 

From this it is dear that the same shareholders are benefited in both 
the companies. My Honourable friend suggested that they declared a 
dividend of per cent, in the Burma Oil Company from their Indian 
interest. "But he did not disclose the total dividend declared for the last 
two or three years by the Burma Oil Company. There has been a great 
deal of agitation against these combines, because the Burma Oil Company 
combined with the Royal Dutch Shell group and, subsequently, with the 
Standard Oil Company of America, and they all fixed their price without 
any reference to the cost of production. The conclusions of the Tariff 
Board are irresistable. If I had time, I would have read more extracts to 
show that the price is settled without any reference to the cost of pro- 
duction, and as was pointed out by my Honourable friend, Mr. Mudaliar, 
even in the case of inferior oil which is consumed by the poorer public; 
(wen in that case, India loses more than five crores a year, and it is not 
for the special advantage o£ Indians that the price of inferior kerosene 
has been lowered, but it is particularly and wholly in the interest of these 
combines, to exclude all competition. My Honourable friend, the Diwan 
Bahadur, also argued the question about separation of Burma. I should 
like to make the point quite clear that if Burma w r ants to separate from 
Tndia, it is her look-out and we have to say nothing against that. But 
we shall never agree and Indian public opinion will not agree to accept 
the position that Burma should be separated from Tndia and, at the same 
time, her economic interest should bo intact and that she should not suffer 
economically. I fear that some assurance lias been given to Burma that 
» she will be permitted to continue her economic relation with India for 
at least the next ten years and that she will reap all the advantages of 
Indian connection and that all the demerits and difficulties and disad- 
vantages w r ould be borne by Indians. The European mercantile interest 
in Burma is working for separation on that impression. As I already said, 
we have no objection if Burma chooses to separate from India, but she 
should be disillusioned if she thinks that India will show any sympathy 
towards Burma after separation in the economic and commercial sphere 1 
which only mainly helps the F iropean manufacturers. 

Ih conclusion, I submit that my purpose has been served by moving 
this Resolution. I am the last person to hit any industry, whether Indian 
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or foreign. But if I think that the consumers are losing in any way, then 
T shall not hesitate to champion their cause in spite of opposition from 
any quarter. I think I shall get more opportunities in future to disprove 
the claim of the Finance Member that he is more anxious than the Opposi- 
tion in this House in doing good to the country. From what the Honour- 
able the Finance Member said it looks as if we are not discharging our 
duties properly, and that it is only the Members of the Executive Council 
like himself who are anxious to help the people of India. Sir, my purpose 
having been served, I beg leave to withdraw my Resolution. 

The Resolution was, by leave of the Assembly, withdrawn. 


RESOLUTION RE LOAN FOR THE RECONSTRUCTION OF BIHAR 
AFTER THE EARTHQUAKE. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The next 
Resolution stands in the name of Captain Slier Muhammad Khan Gakhar, 
hut he has authorised Kumar Guptesliwar Prasad Singh to move it. 

Kumar Gupteshwar Prasad Sinjh (Gaya cum Monghyr: N<>u-Muham- 
madan): Sir, with your permission, I beg to move the following Resolution: 

“Tim this Ah-einhly recommends to the Governor General in Council that he may 
l)e pleased to urn mice such loan without interest or at a \ery low late of interest to 
the Government of Bihar and Orissa, as may he required to help the ro* oust) notion of 
the economic stiucture of Bihar, devastated by the recent earthquake.” 

Not many words arc needed to move a Resolution like this. The 
damage caused to my Province by the recent earthquake has been so 
vast and extensive that it is beyond the capacity and resources of a poor 
Province like mine to meet all the needs of the situation that has been 
created as a result of it. Not only lias there been an appalling loss of 
life estimated at anything between over six thousand deaths according to 
the Local Government, and twenty thousand or so according to the non- 
iffieials, but also an alarming destruction of property and of the very 
sources of income on which several millions of our countrymen depended 
for their very subsistence. To quote the w’ords of His Excellency the 
Governor of Bihar and Orissa: 

“In the towns of North Bihar, there is probably nol one masomy house which is 
altogether undamaged, while thousands ot houses are completely destroyed with not 
a wall standing. In one congest* d bazar of Monghyr the rum was so complete that for 
days it was not possible to see whcie the line of th' a street had been amid the acres of 
destroyed houses. Some thousands of lives have been lost and those thousands might 
w»*ll have been ter.s of thousands if the shock had occurred at night instead of at mid- 
day. Tha urban population affected is not less than half a million souls, some of the 
towns having a | opulation of from 50 to 60 thousand, while altogether there were 12 
towns with between 10,000 and 60,000 inhabitants which have been wrecked.” 

But it is not the towns in North Bihar alone that have been affocted. 
Many towns in South Bihar also have suffered badly. For instance, several 
thousands of houses in Patna, including most of the Government build- 
ings, have been damaged. The same is more or less true of Arrali, Gaya, 
and Bhagalpur, to mention only the important ones. Monghyr is, of 
course, practically totally destroyed. If the destruction has been great in 
the towns, the countryside has not escaped lightly. Although houses may 
not have collapsed to the same extent there, the loss has been equally 
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great, if not indeed greater, in the rural areas. To quote His Excellency 
the Governor again: 

“The disaster to the agriculturist takes a different form. Soldiers who have flown 
over I»ihar lit ui it to a battlefield in the destruction of the land. Over a very large 
area the raiyats have had their lands spoiled by fountains of water which poured out 
from fissures and gushers and spread over the fields’ sand to a depth varying from a 
few inches to three feet or even more. The full extent of this damage to some of the 
most fertile territory in India will not be known for a long time; but in a part which 
has been visited by the Director of Agriculture and the Director of Industries, their 
estimate is that over an area of two thousand square miles near Muzaffarpur and 
Darbhanga. one half of the land has been affected in this way and in one-sixth the 
deposit of sand is deep. Air reconnaissance has shown that this damage is also found 
in the fields of Ncrth Bhagalpur and in the Purnea district and is not confined to the 
part already inspected.” 

One may well take it, therefore, that the area so affected is much larger 
than two thousand square miles and may indeed bo as large as four to 
five thousand square miles. 

But this is not all. The level of the country has been changed in many 
places, embanked roads have been reduced to the level of the surrounding 
country, old waterways are not functioning and streams have changed 
their course North Bihar is still in a deltaic condition and even a slight 
change of levels must completely alter the drainage of the country, bring- 
ing in its train widespread floods during the rains which might take an 
even larger toll of loss of life and destruction of property than what this 
terrible cataclysm has done, appalling as this latter in all conscience is. 
If, therefore, the present plight of the people in the affected parts is 
extremely miserable, the future prospect before them is inconceivably 
dreadful. 

The condition of the people, whether urban or rural, is miserable beyond 
words. They are homeless and penniless. They have not even good water 
to drink, the wells being all choked with sand. What is worst 1 , they have 
lost the very source of their employment and their means of earning a 
livelihood. The agriculturists cannot till their lands, the trader cannot ply 
his trade 1 , the labourers and other employees have been depmed of their 
employment in the sugar mills about ten of which have been put out 
of action. Relief is being given both by official and non-official agencies 
tor which I on behalf of my people must express gratitude both to the 
Government and to the hundreds and thousands of private donors who 
have responded and are responding to the call of suffering humanity. But 
the position is too vast to be tackled with the amounts that have been 
received either in the Viceroy’s Earthquake Belief Fund or the Bihar 
Central Belief Committee's Fund or in one or other of the various other 
funds started by different relief organisations. The area affected is so 
large and the problems that have arisen are so gigantic and varied that 
charitable donations are not likely to give substantial help, specially in 
the task of reconstruction. The House can form some idea of the extent 
of tho disaster and the magnitude of the task o£ reconstruction that lies 
ahead when it is told, in the words of His Excellency the Governor of 
Bihar, that: 

‘The are 1 : or the greatest de^tnutioii described above is as large S as the whole of 
Scotland and sunportt tun lime* tb* population of Scotland and does not include those 
parts of Bihar lying !*outh of the Ganges where the loss of life and damage to property 
was on a lesser scale.” | 
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The earthquake, according to Dr. Dunn of the Geological Survey ot 
India, was one of the biggest and most extensive earthquakes in history. 
Hut the problems created by it appear to me to be the most gigantic that 
the people and the Government concerned were ever called upon to face 
as a result of such upheavals, not only because of the extensive area over 
which it had its effect felt, but also becauso of the vast population, not 
less than 15 millions, that has been affected. The question that has arisen 
is not merely the rebuilding of towns, however prosperous, but of reclaim- 
ing thousands of square miles of fertile lands under cultivation, — some of 
the most fertile in the world, — and restoring to several millions of men, in 
good cultivable condition, the lands which have been their only source of 
livelihood, but now, alas, converted into a lake or a sandy desert-! What 
if the lands prove irreclaimable ? What if the level of the country be 
found to be so changed as to make existence with safety on the old sites 
of thousands of villages impossible? Where is this vast population to 
migrate? How is it to earn a living and sustain life? Such and similar 
other problems are not quite unlikely to arise. How are they to be solved? 

It is apparent that a very large sum of money is needed to solve the 
many problems that have arisen and are likely to arise. A sum of tbp 
equivalent of nearly 80 crores of rupees was needed to rebuild the 
devastated portions of Japan after the earthquake of 1923. It is difficult 
at present to estimate the amount that Bihar will need. But there can 
be absolutely no doubt that it will be tens of crores. It is clearly beyond 
the capacity of the Local Government to provide men a substantial portion 
of the amount required. 

Sir, it is no secret that Bihar is probably the poorest of all Provinces. 
Even in normal times its revenue used to be too small to meet properly 
the ordinary normal charges. 'As a result of the earthquake, the income 
of the Bihar Government is bound to shrink a good deal. The fairest 
portion of Biliar, bringing probably the largest proportion of revenue, lias 
been destroyed and only Heaven knows when the people will be able to 
recoup or whether they will be at all able ever to regain their former 
position. The Government will have to make large remissions under one 
or other heads of revenue. What is worse, with those depleted resources 
they will have not only to run the whole administration, but also to 
supply funds to the local self-governing bodies, the district boards and 
municipalities, which have also been severely hit, to carrv on their most 
necessary work. It needs no argument, therefore, to establish the fact 
that the Local Government will not be able to spare oven a farthing out 
<of their own resources, at least for a considerable length of time, to 
devote to the work of reconstruction. Indeed, the probabilities are that 
even for carrying out their normal work they may require a subsidy 
from the Government of India. In these circumstances, Sir, the justi- 
fication for my Resolution is apparent and I need add no further words 
or arguments to support it. I hope the Houso will accept this Resolution 
and by so doing will demonstrate its sympathy for the suffering millions 
of my helpless Province who need all the sympathy, support and help that 
their brethren here and outside and the Government can show or give. 
We in Bihar are extremely grateful to His Expellency the Viceroy for the 
great interest he has been taking in the alleviation* of distress. We have 
no doubt, therefore, that His Excellency and the Government of which he 
is the head will be pleased to extend to us and to our Local Government 
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their helping hand of which we, struggling for very existence, stand in. 
dire need. With these words, Sir, I place before the House the Resolu- 
tion that stands in my name for its sympathetic and favourable 
consideration. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : Kesolution 
moved : 

“That this Assembly recommends to the Governor General in Council that he may be 
jdo.iscd to s.dwinto such loan without interest or at a very low rate of interest to the 
Gove rn mm* or linvir ami Onssa, as may be required to help the re-construction of the 
economic stimtuie of Bihar, devastated by the recent earthquake.” 

Maulvi Muhammad Shafee Daoodi (Tirliut Division: Mulmmmadau): 
(Sir, L was very much pleased to find on my arrival hero at the end of 
January last that the House had very sympathetically considered the 
question of the disastrous consequences of the severe earthquake in Bihar 
on the first day of its opening; and it gratified me to sec that from all 
corners of the House sincere sympathy was expressed and genuine efforts 
to alleviate the suffering of our people were made by all the Members. 
Goon alter my arrival, I found that the funds for immediate relief had 
been swelling every day, but the question of permanent relief was one 
which was engaging the attention of the authorities in Bihar. On that 
question also, when an appeal was made, T found that every Honourable 
Member of this House was so sympathetic that the "Resolution now before 
the Assembly had to be drafted and' presented before them with the obvious 
result that all of them wholeheartedly supported it and gave it their 
signatures; and it so happened that it was balloted in the name of Captain 
Sher Muhammad Khan Gakhar; and I am glad he has given it to one of 
rnv Bihar friends who has been able to give this House a very detailed 
estimate of the destruction that the earthquake has produced in that part 
of the country. Therefore, I need not repeat the tragedies which have 
befallen us. His Excellency the Governor of Bihar and Orissa, in his 
communique, and the officials of Bihar and Orissa have also very clearly 
depicted the conditions of the people and of the agriculturists and the 
sugar cane growers in that unfortunate land. I must tell the House that 
the accounts given by the officials are sometimes said to be an under 
estimate. I also feei thnt they do not give all the details of the troubles 
which the people are suffering from. Really it is much more than what 
we find in the official accounts. 

[At this stage, Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham 
Chetty) vacated t lie Chair which was then occupied by Mr. K. 0. Neogy, 
one of the Panel of Chairmen], 

I think even the death roll given in the official accounts is much less 
than the actual number of deaths that have taken place; but leaving those 
questions aside, [ must be sincerely grateful for the immediate relief 
that is being given on a very liberal scale by almost all societies working 
in the affected areas. We are, however, confining Ourselves today to the 
question of permanent relief for the purpose of reconstruction of the econo- 
mic structure of Bihar. On that question, I may say a few words for the 
information of the House 

Bihar, especially that part of llihar, which has suffered most under this 
severe earthquake, was the fairest part of Bihar, tEe finest part. Th* 
whole country looked green when the time of harvest came and you will 
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not find any great areas lying fallow in that part of the country. Almost 
all available land had been brought under cultivation and, therefore, the 
population of the place is the densest as compared to the rest of India. 
So, that part of the country which was the fairest before this earthquake 
and which had the densest population in the whole of India, is now under 
the shadow of terrible suffering. The Government can very well realise 
what gigantic efforts would be required to restore it to its«past position. 
It cannot be done, as my friend said, by the efforts of the Local Govern- 
ment alone : I know that the Local Government is also putting before 
the Local Council a Bill in which they have included other sufferers also, 
the sufferers by flood which recently took place in Bihar; but the efforts 
of the Local Government can in no case be enough. If it is meant that 
the Local Government should pass a Bill and the Government of India 
will supplement it by raising loans for the Local Government that is a 
different matter; and, in that case, our .Resolution this day will only help 
the cause that the Local Government have at heart. I would submit 
that the loan wrould be required for many purposes. It is not only 
reconstruction of the houses for which loan is required : I believe the 
Municipalities and District Boards also will require large loans : I do not 
know whether the Local Government will ask for it or not, but I am sure* 
they will be under the necessity of asking for loans, but the greater part 
of it w r ould certainly be required by the people of Bihar. It is the middle 
class which lias been hit, those who have been accustomed to earn tmd to 
live a decent life. But when this earthquake shook the foundations, all 
their possessions w r ere buried under the debris, and they have now 
practically nothing left to re-start their life. It is a new life they have to 
start now. Sir, I am an cye-wdtness to the scene, and I say that hundreds 
of my friends who lived a prosperous life are now penniless, and soon 
after the earthquake, after the lf>th of January, they were pruning every- 
body to advance them some loan which, of course, the Relief Committees 
have been giving, but not to the extent required hv these sufferers. Almost 
all the people who were living a decent life are now reduced to absolute 
poverty. They will not accept charity, they w r ould certainly prefer to take 
loans, and, therefore, crorcs and crores of rupees would he required. Sir, 
it is beyond the capacity of the Local Government to give any loan at 
present. 

I was very pleased the other day to hear the Honourable the Finance 
Member when he said that the Government were thinking of rendering 
substantial help to the earthquake sufferers by way of advancing them 
large loans. It was really a matter of great gratification to us to hear that 
statement. Sir, this is perhaps the first time in the history of British 
India that the Government of the country is so wholeheartedly supporting 
the people in every respect, and I believe a new era will (lawn on the 
country when the people feel that their Government arc not indifferent 
to their sufferings, that they have readily come forward with sufficient help 
in the shape of immediate relief, and that they now propose to give them- 
permanent relief by advancing them loans. Sir, I feel that this is one of 
the best things that the Government could do in this hour of need, and 1 
daresay they are doing it at the most opportune moment. It will have 
tremendous effect, I hope, if the Government will accept this Resolution 
and do all they can to help the poor sufferers in that part of the country, 
because a feeling will grow that the interests of the people and of the- 
Government are identical, and that the people can rely on the Government, 
to give them sufficient aid in time of need. A great thing that has come* 
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out of the present unfortunate calamity is that not only all differences 
between the Government and the people, but all distinctions between all 
classes of the people, between Hindus and Muslims, high caste and low 
caste, have disappeared for the time being. All people are now living in 
huts side by side, Hindus, Muslims, Ahirs, Chamars, high caste and low 
caste people aijd help one another to relieve their sufferings, and it must 
be said to the credit of the people that all distinctions, which they used 
to have before have been forgotten. That calamity brings its own reward 
is only too truly illustrated in North Bihar at this moment, and I hope 
that tiie feeling which has been roused at the present moment will continue 
for some time at least, so that the estrangement between the people and 
the Government, which had been existing tor the last so many years, may 
diminish to a very great extent and bring about good relations between 
the two parties in that part of the country at least, and if that part of the 
country testifies to the sympathies of the officials in that way, I hope the 
rest of India would catch it no doubt, and the rest of India would also 
feel that the Government of the country are not so callous as this was 
depicted to be in the past, that they have hearts to feel for their fellow 
subjects who are undergoing sufferings. That is a great lesson which I 
lind this calamity is teaching us everxday. I would in the end pray that 
the Government should not lose the present opportunity to express their 
sympathy with the people wholeheartedly. If Government really come 
to the aid of the sufferers in true spirit, I am sure, a new era will dawn 
on India. Sir, with those few words, T support this Resolution. 

Mr. E. Studd (Bengai: European)- Sir, I wholeheartedly support this 
Resolution. Indeed, 1 think there can hardly be any Member of this 
House who does not do so, and I feel that 1 can speak with perhaps some 
additional sympathy, in that 1 know” certain districts of Bihar. 1 have 
had intimate connection with man\ people' in Bihar, — my owui family, in 
one way or oilier, for very nearly 1(H; years, lias had, cither some mem- 
ber in it or in some other way, intimate connection with some portions 
of Bihar, and, therefore, possibly I can claim to know a* little bit from 
personal knowledge* of the conditions flier It seems to me that the 
only possible objection that anyone could raise to this Resolution is that 
it is too general and too wide. Personally, T feel that in conditions 
such as these, it would be alm< st impossible to frame a liesolution which 
was too wide. It is absolutely impossible at present and will be im- 
possible for quite a long time to conn , to know exactly how great the 
need is, what the total extent of the damage done amounts to and what 
amount of money and labour will be required to repair that damages but 
1 do, Sir, greatly 'deplore and deprecate any effort to make political 
• capital out of a situation such as this. It is not merely a local or pro- 
vincial calamity, — it is a national calamity, and I venture to say that in 
some ways it is an unparalleled one, and, therefore, it behoves every one 
not to criticise what has or what has not been done, but to put their 
shoulders to tlm wheel, to put their heads together, and do everything 
they possibly can to lu Ip, firstly to alleviate the immediate sufferings and 
then to plan ior the reconstruction of the devastated areas. It is one of 
those calamities in which all classes, all communities are involved. I 
hope that the Government of India will be able not only to advance gene- 
rous loans to thet Government of Bihar and Orissa, but that some portion 
of it at any rate will be given without any interest at all. 
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There are a number of Members in this House who are much better' 
qualified than I am to speak of the plight of the different sec- 

P,M * lions of the community* but I should like to give just two 

instances from my own experience. The first is a letter that I received 

a few days ago, describing the distress amongst the European planters. 
In the districts of Muzaffarpur and Darbhanga and South Champaran, 
there is practically not a bungalow kft standing, nor a building of any 

sort. The planters and their wives and families are living in grass huts. 

Practically their only immediate source of income, — their sugar cane crop, 
— is unsaleable because the sugar mills are in many cases damaged and 
put out of action for a considerable period. Those are men who at the 
moment could give no security for, and pay no interest on a loan. I do 
not mention that as a special case, but T do think that it should be borne 
in mind that in addition to the Indian communities there is also the 
European community as well which is suffering just as great hardships as 
the others. And let it not be forgotten that that particular community 
is one which employs labour in running their estates, and, until they are 
able to get on their feet again, the labourers and all those others whom 
they employ will be out of work and in distress from not being able to 
obtain employment. The other case is one which I have no doubt is com- 
mon to many people who come from Calcutta where so many servants 
come from these districts in Bihar. Two of my own servants came to 
me with tears in their eyes and told me that, from the accounts they 
had had, they had lost everything and that their families 
had barely escaped with their lives. Apart from that they had nothing 
left. Their houses and every belonging that they had, which they had 
made from the carefully hoarded savings of mnnv years’ hard work, were 
all swept away in a few moments. Those people too will have 
to be helped io start again. Their houses will have to be rebuilt. 
The land in many eases has been buried in silt or sand and made value- 
less. All those people will have to be helped to start again. I maintain 
that it is not merely in the interests of the Government of Bihar and 
Orissa that they should be put on their fciet as quickly as possible, but it 
is just as much in the interest of the Government of India and the whole 
country, for one Province cannot suffer to that extent without the whole 
country suffering with it. 

Sir, if there is one bright spot, it seems to me to be this. Tt ha3 
brought out co-operation between all the different classes. Differences 
of creed, easte and colour have been sunk and people have come forward 
unanimously to contribute to the best of their means to the relief of dis- 
tress «and help to get things going again. Donations, large and small, 
even down to such small amounts as four annas and eight annas, have 
come in from all over the place, but I think perhaps onev of the most 
striking examples is the fund started by the Mayor of Calcutta. He was 
the first in the field and he has had and still has the unanimous support 
of the European commercial community in Calcutta. That, I hopg, will 
be sufficient proof to my Indian friends that the community which I re- 
present is anxious and eager to work with them, not only m the smaller 
things, but in the bigger things as well in this country. 

Now, Sir, I do not think there is much else that I need say. The 
Calcutta Mayor’s Fund was the first to be started, was the first to get 
to work, and it has been through that Fund that the Bed Cross people 
have been able to get going, and, before I left Calcutta, they had a fully 
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equipped hospital in Monghyr with a staff of forty, including four doctors, 
and every day there were supplies, blankets, food and other things, bein* 
sent up to bo distributed. I think that this is a Resolution which com* 
mends it sell to every one and really needs no supporting. Not only on 
my own behalf, but oil behalf of the Group to which I belong, I strongly 
support this Resolution and urge Government to take the most liberal view 
in spite of stringent financial circumstances. I believe that a generous 
policy now will be a case of casting bread upon the waters which will come 
back a hundredfold in the days to come. (Applause.) 

Mr. B. Das (Orissa Division: Non-Muliammadan): As an Oriya and 
as a junior partner of the Province of Bihar and Orissa, on behalf of the 
people of Orissa. T avail myself of this opportunity to express our deep 
solicitude and sincere sympathy with the great disaster that has fallen on 
my brethren in Bihar. Mention has already been made\ of the generosity 
of the people, not only throughout India, but all over the world, but the 
quake disaster is so great that for the reconstruction, not only of the 
towns, but of the villages, large funds are necessary. Public men in 
Bihar, — the Minister of Education and the Finance Member of Bihar 
— have both estimated that at least five crores of rupees would be needed 
for giving loans to the affected people. I find a statement made by the 
Secretary of State in the House of Commons also gave an idea that five 
crores of rupees would be 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh (Muzaffarpur cum Champaran: Non-Muham- 
madan): At least five crores — that is what he said. 

Mr. B. Das: J stand corrected by my Honourable friend, Mr. Gaya 
.Prasad Singh. At least five crores of rupees would be needed by the 
people of Bihar. The Finance Member here sent Sir Alan Parsons 
the other day to Bihar to survey the situation and to have a* discussion 
with the Government of Bihar. It boils down to this that at least five 
crores of rupees the Government of India would have to advance to the 
Government of Bihar, and this House ought to recommend to the Govern- 
ment of India at what rate of interest that money should be advanced. 
Some of my friends have suggested that some portion of this money should 
bear no interest. If I could make a suggestion, it is this, that the money 
that the Government of India would advance to the Government of Bihar 
-—that portion of it which will be advanced for town planning and for 
financing t 11 agriculturists should not bear any interest for at least two 
years, li .my money is advanced towards financing industrial interests, 
that may In inn n st in the first or second year. Otherwise, the money 
in small sums that will be advanced for house building or for develop- 
ment of land should not bear any inteicst for two years. If scientific 
experts are to be believed, and if the reports are to be believed, the topo- 
graphy of North Bihar has undergone such a change that one does not 
know whet In r cultivated lands will 'produce any ^rops next year in view 
of the whole topographic change that has come over the quake affected 
area. Therefor* 1 , am money that will be given to the cultivators or to 
the tov i.s ,u*o;>le tor budding tlu*ir houses or to raise new crops on desolate 
lands v\nl me bring any return in any shape, to the inhabitants during 
the fn d vi ur. My suggestion to the Honourable the Finance Member is 
that he will not charge any interest to the Government of Bihar for the 
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money that will be advanced for the first two years. I would suggest 
that the money be advanced for 15 years and not for ten years, as has 
been suggested in certain quarters in the press, and for the next 13 years, 
the interest should be on a? rising scale from one per cent, upward to 
the market rate at which the Finance Member borrows in the market. It 
is a world calamity that has affected Bihar. We have had instances in 
which the Government of India have gone out of their way to finance 
landowners, princes and even giving remission of interest charges to 
princes which they need not have done. When the Government of India 
have done these things in the past out of their large hearted sympathy 
to certain princes, they ought now to show their largo hearted sympathy. 
I know they are sympathetic. As residents of Bihar and Orissa, we are 
all grateful to His Excellency the Viceroy for having started his Earth- 
quake Relief Fund. I do hope that the Finance Member will bear in 
mind my suggestion and will give loan without interest for two years, 
and then, for the next 13 years, will charge interest on a? rising scale. 
One, point more, and T have finished. It has been given out in the press 
that a maximum of Rs. 5,000 can be advanced to each house-holder or 
agriculturist. There may be big men or rich men who have lost all, who 
may not be able to build a heuse with Rs. 5,000 in a town like Muzaffar- 
pur, where my friend, Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh, lives, and Rs. 5,000 will 
not be sufficient to him to re-build his old palatial house which I visited 
once. When the Bihar Government approach the Government of India, 
the Government of India should advise the Government of Bihar not to 
limit the amount of the loan to Rs. 5,000, but to advance according to 
the capacity and credit of the person who receives such loans. 

Mr. Chairman (Mr. K. C. Neogy) : The Chair would like to intimate to 
the House that the House will adjourn for the day at 4-30 p.m. today. 

The Assembly then adjourned for Lunch till a Quarter Past Two of 
the Clock. 


The Assembly re-assemblcd after Lunch at a Quarter Past Two of 
the Clock, Mr. Chairman (Mr. K. C. Neogy) in the Chair. 


Mr. Chairman (Mr. K. C. Neogy): The House will now r resume con- 
sideration of the Resolution moved by Kumar Gupteshwar Prasad Singh. 

Baja Bahadur G. Krishnamachaiiar (Tanjore cum Trichinopoly -. Non- 
Muhamhiadan Rural): Sir, I wholeheartedly support this Resolution 
moved on behalf of the sufferers of Bihar who wore visited by a calamity 
unparalleled in recent historical knowledge. Sir, the Brahmin has come 
in for such a great deal of vituperation and criticism that it is a ‘wonder 
that he still survives, but there is one qualification that the Brahmin has 
got that no other community lias got. Sir, it has bec»n my privilege to 
beg and to beg for the country, and that has been my ancestral profes- 
sion, for as long as the memory of man runneth, not to the contrary, and 
today I assert that right and I extend the right hand of a Brahmin, a 
true Brahmin, an orthodox Brahmin with some, of course, aberrations 
here and there (Laughter), but all the same, the Brahminical element has 
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got the superior proportion in mo, and I extend the right hand of a 
Brahmin to my Honourable friend, Sir George Schuster, as representing 
the Government of India, that he should not allow that Brahmin’s hand 
to be withdrawn without its being completely filled in. Sir, whatever my 
Honourable friend, Mr. Joslii — who is himself a Brahmin, though he seems 
unfortunately to have forgotten that — may say, it has been my privilege 
not to beg for necessary comfort, for even In tlicsei days four annas would 
do to keep up a Brahmin. I want money to a' very large extent, pro- 
bably a very ambitious sum, and I request and hold up my Brahmin's 
hand for a dole of five; erores of rupees at least. What more of it we 
require I do not know. If I can get this five erores of rupees at least* 
the immediate misery of these people could be* tided over. There is one 
little thing. The genius of the Government of India has always been, 
not now, but for a period of 150 yt,ars, to calculate the result of what- 
ever they do upon the pound-sliilling-ponce basis or rupees and annas 
basis, and in terms of how much percentage of interest and return they 
will g<t, and all that. I would very respectfully suggest to the Govern- 
ment of India not to think of returns — not to think how much of it will 
come back to them, but that following the example of the great kings 
of old, dip their hand deep into their pockets, and not think of anything 
else, but having done that, pull out this five erores of rupees and never 
think of ini crest. Sir, interest is not a good thing in these matters. 
The Muhammadan Law prohibits the taking of interest and, under the 
Hindu Law of Damclupat , the highest that you can take under exceptional 
circumstances as interest is that it shall not exceed the principal. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi (Nominated Non-Oflicial) : How much do you charge? 

Raja Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar: If you think I am neither a 
Hindu nor a Brahmin, I shall give you the answer. At present I am 
concerned with preaching a sermon to the Government of Tndia as to 
what thev should do, and there is no question new of what I should do. 

1 ha\o not got the money. The Government of India are the only people 
wdio liivve got the money, comparatively speaking. Of course my Hon- 
ourable friend, the Finance Member, in trying to frame his Budget, may 
be passing sleepless nights thinking as to how he is going to balance the 
Budget; lie may or may not be able to balance the Budget, but I want 
him to pay these five erores — not all at once — we only want it slowly 
and gradually, bit by bit as necessity arises. 

Sir, I want that this proposal, which has been made on account cf 
the stricken iieople of Bihar, should be mat not in a niggardly fashion, 
but wholeheartedly, m the terms of the Resolution. All of us have had 
our sufferings at one time or other, and I have no doubt all of us must 
have witnessed the sufferings of other people in times gone by. I have 
not been tin re in Bill lr fortunately or unfortunately, but I have been 
lieaTing of the troubles and sufferings of these people and we can appre- 
ciate the magnitude of the calamity which has been described by eye- 
witnesses, among othus bv nn Honourable friend, Mr. Gaya Prasad 
Singli. Sir it is a shen calamity, and it is up to the Government of 
India to rise up to + h„ cieasW irrespective of all other considerations; 
and I do hope the alms that 1 have begged of the Government of India 
by extending the right hand of the Brahmin will not be shoved aside, 
but filled and filled so w’ell that everybody will be satisfied including my 
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friend, the Honourable the Finance Member, in spite of all his worries 
about balancing the Budget. 

Mr. Nabakumar Sing Dudhoria (Calcutta Suburbs: Non-Muhammadan 
Urban): Sir, the recent earthquake in North Bihar is more than a 
national calamity. Big and thickly-populated towns like Monghyr and 
Muzaffarpur, Motihari, Darblninga, Jamalpur and Patna, have practically 
been devastated. Miles and miles of culturable lands have become tho- 
rough deposits of sand, quite useless. Huts and palaces have alike been 
turned into crumbling heaps. Thousands of men, women and children 
have perished. Hindus and non-Hindus, Biharis and non-Biharis, all have 
been reduced to a state of utter destitution. Those who have escaped 
death providentially have now taken shelter in the fields, m the impro- 
vised tents of sheets, olankets and durries, shivering in the* chill or get- 
ting drenched in rain. It is really a pathetic and tragic sight all-round! 
The heart-rending catastrophe is Nature’s challenge to humanity. It is 
now humanity’s duty to accept that challenge and to pool together all 
the resources at its command for offering a brave and united front to 
Inxr. If humanity is really endowed with the noble instincts of service* 
and sacrifice, the present is the most appropriate time for manifesting 
them. So the time has now come both for the country and the Govern- 
ment to render immediate and generous help to our brothers and sisters 
of the devastated province of Bihar and thus save them from death and 
destitution that stare them in the face. Belief delayed is relief denied! 
We should not only afford them relief in food and covering, but also give 
them relief to put their heads under a roof. It is useless to emphasize 
that with the devastation and desolation the whole economic structure of 
the province has fallen to pieces. Jf a large mass of humanity is yet tc 
be. saved, they will require money, because without money no scheme for 
relief can operate. I, therefore, most strongly support this Besolution 
and recommend it heartily for the acceptance of the House. I have no 
doubt that the Government will also readily accept this Besolution, as 
we have already got an earnest of their desire in this respect from a 
recent speech of the Honourable file Finance# Member in this House. 
Sir, I support this Besolution. 

Rao Bahadur B. L. Patil (Bombay Southern Division: Non-Muham- 
madan Rural): Sir, while I support this Besolution, I do not wish to take 
up much time of the Huose. It has been our experience during the last 
25 days to see expressions of sympathy in the press coming from all quarters 
and there is no doubt that in order to reconstruct the province and bring 
it to its former status, large amounts of money would be required. I hope 
Government will come forward to m^<*t the demands ungrudgingly. At 
the same time, I cannot help remarking that the sympathy expressed m 
the press is not borne out hv sufficient action. I know this is not the time 
to criticise Government. I know that Government are certainly sympathe- 
tic, but all that I complain is that the action taken by Government has 
not been prompt in the past. I hope in future Government will rise to the 
occasion and see that tilings are done at their proper time. As an instance, 
I can bring to the notice of Government that had they sent Sappers and 
Miners immediately after the disastrous news reached them, I am sure they 
would have been in a position to save a large number of lives. Even now 
I am told that the Sappers and Miners would be useful in city areas. 
The villagers need not require their assistance in removing the debris in 
villages, but in restoring the communications the help of the Sappers and 

o 
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Minors can best be availed of even for the rural areas. Then, I should also 
like to bring to the notice of (Government that complaints against the rail- 
way authorities are not wanting and I hope these also will soon be removed. 

Again, Sir, I have a suggestion to make to the Honourable the Home 
Member in this connection. T think I am not going too far if I suggest 
that the one* great worker, Pandit Jawahar Lall Neliru, who has been 
arrested at this time, should be let off. Honourable Members may have 
read in the press that he denied the bail though it was ( ffered to him in 
Calcutta. Sir, is it not most unimaginative on the part of Government 
to arrest him at this juncture of time and to deprive that stricken Province 
of a great help which would have been available to it had he been free? It 
is an occasion on which Government ought to act with some reasonableness 
and they should not inconvenience the people at a time when help is badly 
required. 

Sir, it has been stated on the floor of this House that the Municipalities, 
which cannot derive any income now, require large amounts of money 
to carry on their day to day administration. The District Local Boards, 
who look after the communications, are also in need of money and Depart- 
ments like Agriculture and Industry may also require money. For these 
reasons, the demand made in this Resolution is a modest one, and I hope 
Government will accede to the wishes of the House and will agree to 
advance a liberal loan with no interest or at a low rate of interest. With 
these words, I support the Resolution. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir (Bombay City: Non-Muhammadan Urban): Mr. 
Chairman, a Resolution of this kind, it goes without saying, meets with the 
sympathy of all sections of this House and to whatever school of thought 
we may belong. In a catastrophe of this sort, the country must unite and 
it is gratifying to find that they have united and the work of relief is 
being carried on by all classes in co-operation with Government. I need 
hardly’ say that any suggestions that the Honourable the Finance Member 
may place before this House for their acceptance, which will go to relieve 
the stricken province of Bihar, w f ill meet w’itli the cordial approval of the 
whole* of the Non-Official Benches. (Applause.) When w'e are up against 
a catastrophe* oj this sort, the whole of Tndia will have to contribute, and 
the IhmL way for the whole ot India to contribute would he through pro- 
posals from the Central Government. If a loan is to he granted to the 
Province and if Government conic forward with proposals that the money 
should be lent at a rate of interest less than what they have to pay, I 
am sun* this side of the House will consider such proposals with every 
sv upathy Even if the Finance Member suggests no interest, w r e shall 
certamly consider it. L do not think there is anything further to be said, 
Mr. Chairman. A good deal has already been said and, I am sure, the 
Province of Bihar and its representatives have had many tokens of sympathy 
and none more sincere than from the Members of this Honourable House. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: Sir, l heartily support this Resolution. In 
doing so, 1 must evpress my sense of appreciation of the very sympathetic 
speeches made by my colleagues in this House. My Honourable friend, 
Mr. Studd, referred to the cast of the European planters in Bihar who 
have also suffered as a um»U of this earthquake. I need hardly assure him 
that our sympathies e.e al*o ^ iih those stricken people who have suffered 
equally with the rest of the population. In a matter of this magnitude, 
all limitations of race, territory or creed must give place to the imperative 
call of humanity. Imagine, Sir, for a moment a tract of country, as large 
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as Scotland, and supporting a population five times that of Scotland, 
shattered to pieces within the twinkling of an eye on that fateful after- 
noon of the 15th January. A?, an eye-witnes s to the horror which I saw 
in Muzaffarpur on that occasion, it is impossible for me to convey even 
adequately any idea of the extent of the disaster and the loss either to 
human life or to property which it entailed. 

Sir, I should like in this connection to read out one passage from the 
speech of His Excellency the Governor of Bihar and Orissa as I do not 
like to trust myself to speak on a subject on which my heart is full. His 
Excellency said: 

“The toll taken in human life is very heavy. Even now nothing but an approximate 
'estimate can be given of the number of deaths, but I hope it may be found not to 
have exceeded four thousand. It is wholly impossible to give any estimate at all of 
the number injured, for the numbers brought for treatment to hospitals in no way 
represent the total number of victims.” 

That was said on the 22nd January, and wo read from the newspapers 
that the number of lives lost lias already exceeded the number estimated 
by His Excellency. The popular estimate puts the number of deaths at 
about 20,000. It is not necessary for me or for anybody else to employ 
language of exaggeration, because a mere description of the state of thing** 
now prevailing in that part of the country would be sufficient to stagger 
humanity. 

The Honourable Mr. Blunt, the Finance Member of the United Provin- 
ces Government, while presiding over a relief organisation meeting at 
Lucknow, said as follows: 

“In the 33 years of my service, I can remember no more serious disaster. Even the 
great war, in India at all events, did infinitely less damage and from what I have 
heard and read there seems no doubt that the damage done by the earthquake in 
northern Behar is comparable to the damage done by the war in northern France.” 

Very flourishing towns like Monghyr, Muzaffarpur, north Bhagalpur, 
Samasiipur, Darbhauga, Hajipur, Motihari, Sitamari and many other places 
are now in a heap of ruins. It is not merely a question of rebuilding the 
houses. The question boils down really to the reconstruction of about half 
the Province of Bihar. The problem is a vast one and it is beyond the 
capacity of the local bodies and of the Local Government. Municipalities 
have ceased to function, all the houses having collapsed, their source of 
revenue has naturally shrunk down. Wells have dried up in the villages 
and also in towns, and the necessity for providing adequate drinking water 
Is very keen indeed, and unless these immediate requirements are promptly 
supplied, the danger of an epidemic looms large before the people of these 
striken areas. The loss to Railways and to Government property has also 
been terrible: jails have gone down, Court buildings have collapsed, hospitals 
and dispensaries are no more, and other public buildings have also suffered 
terribly. The High Court Building at Patna has been materially damaged 
and so also other public institutions, and it will require a huge sum of 
money to rebuild them. The loss to private property is also immensely 
great. I will read out in this connection what His Excellency the Viceroy 
said with regards to the loss of life and property. His Excellency said: 

“Countless homes have been destroyed and, oyer^a wide area, property and posses- 
sions have been annihilated and have ceased to exist.” 

The immediate needs of the people at the present moment arc blankets, 
cloths, canvas, tarpaulins, bamboos, corrugated iron sheets for erecting 
temporary huts against rainy season. Food, medical relief and other neces- 
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sities for starting life again are also urgently necessary. The loss to traders,, 
businessmen, shopkeepers, professional men and agriculture has been very 
great. Large tracts of country have been laid waste, the earth opened and 
vast quantities of sand and water erupted deluging the whole place and 
making the agricultural land almost uncultivable. Rivers and streams have 
changed llioir courses, high places have gone down and low lands have 
gone up interfering very seriously with the natural drainage of the country. 
I tremble to think what would happen in the rainy season, because there 
is an imminent danger of floods devastating all that part of the country 
and this problem should also seriously engage the attention of the engineers 
and other experts of Government. Huge areas of land which were under 
sugar cultivation have also suffered very terribly. Sugar Mills have ceased 
to iunction for a considerable time, and the question of how to dispose of 
the standing sugar cane crops should seriously engage the attention of the 
Government. The Central Relief Committee started with non-official 
agency has been doing splendid work at this juncture. 1 am glad to notice 
that official organisations and the non-official organisations have been work- 
ing hand in hand sinking for the time being at least whatever differences 
that divided them before. The District Boards have also suffered terribly. 
Embankments, drains, roads, culverts, bridges, schools and dispensaries 
have been destroyed, and it will require huge sums of money to set the 
District Boards again on their legs. 1 had the advantage of having a talk 
with the Honourable Mr. Abdul Aziz, Minister in charge of the Department 
in Bihar when he came to Delhi some time back. I had also the advantage 
of a talk with Sir Alan Parsons before he paid his flying visit to Patna. 
I am glad to say that I found these gentlemen full of sympathy for the 
sufferings of my countrymen in Bihar. It has been stated that Sir Samuel 
Iloarc, the Secretary of State for India, in reply to a question in the House 
of Commons said that at least five crorcs of rupees would be needed to 
reconstruct the economic structure of the Province. I take it that that is 
the official estimate. T hope that the estimate is subject to revision, because 
the non-official estimate puts the figure that will be actually required at a 
higher level. The resources of the Government of Bihar whose efforts I 
thankfully acknowledge, are Absolutely unable to cope witli a disaster of 
such magnitude. Long-term loans from the Government of India should 
be generously given to the Government of Bihar as also suitable donation. 
At a time when the financial resources both of the Local Government and 
the people in the affected areas have been very seriously affected, I submit 
it should ho a matter for consideration whether any interest should be 
charged for the loans advanced. There are schemes which were floated 
under the auspices of Government like the Bombay Back Bay scheme and 
other schemes T am not makin" any criticisms on this occasion, the 
occasion is too solemn tor me to offer any criticism of Government in other 
spheres of life But some of Ihese schemes have failed, involving heavy 
financial losses This is pre-eminently a case where generosity must flow out 
without stmt or respite from Government and from the people of this 
country and outside li is also nccessnrv that at least a portion of the land 
revenue and other public demands in the, affected areas should be remitted. 
In this connection T am sorrv to read out to this House a news which has 
appeared in the papers This is a report from Muzaffarpur, dated February 
12th, and reads as follows; 

“Reports are pouring into th<. local branch office of the Bihar Central Relief 
Committee from the inferior about the alleged harassments of afflicted peasants for 
payment of chaukidatx tax and malguzari rents due to the landlords. 
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The villagers under the Dharampur police station in Muzaffarpur sub-division are 
reported to have been notified by beat of drum that failing immediate payment of the 
chaukidari tax for 1933 their moveable properties would be auctioned. 

A representative conference of the peasants of the Sitamarhi sub-division was 
held on Saturday last to protest against these activities.” 

Sir, I do not know whether the people have many moveable properties 
left, but whatever that may be, they too stand in immediate danger of 
being confiscated for non-payment of chaukidari taxes. That, however, 
is a matter to which I need not* refer more specifically on this occasion. 
As I have already stated, the area badly affected is a wide one, it covers 
about 30,000 square miles and, as reports come, about 3,000 square miles 
of agricultural land have been ruined by sand and water. Sir, 1 quite 
realise the difficulties of my Honourable friend, the Finance Member, when 
ho gets up to reply to this debate. Probably it might be embarrassing for 
him to unfold at the present moment the secrets of the Budget. But 
without going into specific items which might be connected with the 
Budget, this House expects that the Finance Member or the other Members 
of the Government of India will be in a position to give the most sympathetic 
consideration to the Resolution which has been moved. Sir, it is stated, < 
and I am referring to the Bihar Governor’s appeal for the Viceroy’s 
Earthquake Relief Fund, that the epicentres of the disastrous Japanese and 
New Zealand earthquakes in recent years were not more than about 20 miles 
long. The nearest approach made to the size of the Bihar earthquake 
within the century was probably the great Californian earthquake of 1906. 
From the same statement it appears that “for the reconstruction of Tokb 
and Yokohama, ten years ago, an equivalent of 80 crores of rupees was 
spent, and the need of Bihar is not to be measured in lakhs”. That, Sir, 
is the estimate of His Excellency the Governor of Bihar and Orissa. 

Sir, I am also thankful to the Honourable the Railway Member for the 
concession which he lias accorded with regard to the sending of goods and 
parcels to the earthquake area at half the tariff rate. I am here con- 
strained to point out that sometimes the insructions issued by the Railway 
Board and the higher authorities here are not carried out by the subordinate 
officials in the spirit in which they are issued. I myself in this connection 
made a representation to the Honourable the Commerce Member as well 
as the Chief Commissioner of Railways, and to my Honourable friend, 
Mr. Rau. I am glad to say that they took up the question immediately 
and necessary instructions have been issued, but not without loss of time 
and after some delay which was due solely to the local officials. Sir, in 
this connection, while acknowledging the concession made by the Railways 
to carry parcels and goods at half tariff rates, 1 should have expected 
that they would go to the full extent and allow all parcels to go free to 
the earthquake area. I understand that in other countries like Japan and 
elsewhere at critical times like this the Railways gave full concession for 
articles and parcels being sent free to the affected areas concerned. Sir, 
the Railways exist for the people, the people do not exist for the Railways. 
If, at a time like this, the Railways are generous enough to extend tlieir 
full quota of practical sympathy to the people of the affected area, they 
will be rewarded afterwards in various other ways. The population in 
North Bihar is suffering and stands in danger of extinction. The map of 
Bihar is to be prepared a new and it behoves all of us, Government and 
non-officials, this House and the country outside, to respond to this call. 
Sir, tens of thousands of people are living at the present moment under 
most miserable conditions. Dead bodies even now are being extracted 
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from the debris of fallen houses. The drains in the Municipalities are 
choked up emitting horrible smell at many places. 

Sir, I will not take further time of the House now, but conclude my 
observations with a fervent appeal to Government to make the most 
generous response to the call of suffering humanity. I urn glad to 
acknowledge with gratitude that His Excellency the Viceroy has taken a 
personal interest in the matter. The Mayor of Calcutta, and various other 
individuals and organisations, — I will be failing in my duty if I do not 
refer to them, — are doing what they can to relieve the distress of the 
people. But T must say that their efforts, — however noble and strenuous 
they may be, — fall far short of the requirements of the situation unless 
supplemented in other ways. 

In England too, I find that the Lord Mayor has opened his fund and 
many of the ex- Viceroys of Tndia have also spoken very generously on the 
need for assistance at this critical time. 

North Bihar stands in danger of being wiped out. I am indulging in 
no exaggeration when I am making this statement. A mere recital of 
the fact would be enough to convey an idea of the state of things prevailing 
there. We have been reading in the newspapers harrowing accounts that 
come from that part of the country and we have been seeing pictures 
in some of these papers. But T venture to submit that they convey a very 
imperfect idea of the state of things prevailing there. 

With regard to the financial assistance needed, I would submit that 
they may be divided into certain heads. Financial assistance will have 
to be given to the Government of Bihar and Orissa for the reconstruction 
of their own public buildings, like jails, hospitals, schools, Courts, and 
so on. What will be the exact amount needed for these purposes it is 
not for me to say: their engineering experts are better qualified to speak 
on this matter; but, as a layman, 1 think that nothing less than a crore 
and a half or even tw'o crores may be needed for this purpose. Then there 
is the need for financial assistance to private people, not only to rebuild 
their houses and to start life again, but also to give them the means of 
supporting themselves and their families afterwards and putting them on 
their legs again. This also is a work in which a huge sum of money will 
be needed. It cannot be less than three crores or so. Then the Munici- 
palities and the District Boards will need an immense sum of money, 
and that might* come to a few crores. As a layman, I cannot give even 
an approximate idea of the exact requirements under the different heads. 
The agricultural population in the interior will require a substantial sum 
of inonev: wells that have dried up or choked up or filled with mud and 
sand will have to be rebuilt. The question of an adequate supply of 
drinking water should be tackled without loss of time. The amount of 
five crores, as stated by the Secretary of State for India, is, I think, an 
inadequate sum; but whatever that may be, I will appeal very fervently 
to the Government to come generously to the rescue of the people of Bihar. 
With these few T w'ords, 1 support the Resolution.-* 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: Sir, after the moving speech of my Honourable friend, 

3 p.m. ^ rasa( * Singh, it is not necessary to speak much in 

support of this Resolution. This is an occasion when the unity of 
our country could bo demonstrated by the Government of India going to the 
help of stricken Bihar. I >\ould like to make one suggestion to the Govern- 
ment of India when they advance money to the Government of Bihar. As 
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regards the terms of repayment and interest, I have nothing to say I 
leave the matter to the Government of India. . But I would suggest to 
the Government of India that when they make loans to the Government 
of Bihar, they should make certain conditions as regards the reconstruction 
of towns: the Government of India should insist that towns shuuld be 
re-built and planned on modern principles: the modern needs of sanitation, 
air and light should be borne in mind and not only that: but when the 
towns are replanned the needs of the future should also be remembered. 

I would also suggest one more thing. In reconstructing the towns modern 
principles of property should also be enforced. Municipalities and other 
town authorities have always found it difficult to carry out certain modern 
plans on account of what w’e call rights of property. I hope when Govern- 
ment will go to the assistance of the towns and Municipalities and other 
bodies, these other bodies should also remember the needs of modern times 
as regards town planning and as regards the difficulties created by rights 
of property. 

Rai Bahadur Kunwar Raghubir Singh (Agra Division : Non-Muham- 
madan Rural) : Sir, as nobody has yet taken part in the debate from my 
Province I think it my duty to support the Resolution, not only on behalf 
of my constituency, but on behnlt of my Province also. The calamity 
which has fallen Bihar has found sympathisers not only in the nationals 
of India, but also of the outside world. 1 would suggest most respectfully 
to the Government to utilise the Famine Belief Fund in this connection. 
It was said — and l have read manv causes of the earthquake, but I am 
speaking of the views of those Pandits who said that it was the congre- 
gation of seven stars which brought about this calamity. However that 
may he, this Resolution show’s that we look to the other seven stars, the 
seven Members of the Government of India, to help the stricken people 
of Bihar. The framers of the Resolution, in mv opinion, have done well 
not to put the amount of loan which may be required; we see in the papers 
that the earthquake tremors have not ceased altogether: Sitamarhi has 
received another tremor, and Darbhanga, and also the Citv of Delhi itself : 
Muzaffarpur is m ruins; and 1 think il was the duty of mv friend, Mr. 
Gava Prasad Singh, to have remained there to look after relief w r ork 
instead of sitting here, because the earthquake is still causing harm and 
havoc. It is very necessary that the construction of houses should not 
be taken up very soon, until w r e see that the havoc has stopped altogether: 
the houses shouid not be constructed in a hurry. There w r as a manuscript 
in Persian which is now with the Bight Honourable Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru 
which showed that there had been an earthquake in Delhi in 1033, and that 
earthquake havoc continued up to fortv days; and so it is just possible 
that these tremors might go on still. The Government of Tndia, as has 
been expressed bv Members from Bihar itself, are alive to the necessities 
of Bihar. The measures taken bv the Government to collect subscriptions 
are indeed verv laudable, but, Sir, there is a fear in the minds of the 
public that red-tapism w’ould lead to delav, and, therefore, some people 
are sending their subscriptions direct to the non-official agencies , There 
is another point on which attention should be concentrated, and to 
which attention has already been drawn by Pandit Madan Mohan 
Malaviya in his communication to Babu Rajendra Prasad, and that is 
that the digging of the debris is more necessarv than any other thing. I 
don’t mean to sav that the Government of Bihar and Orissa is not looking 
after this side of the problem; thev are doing nil thev can in the matter, 
and also the various non-official agencies, the Hindu Maha Sabha and the 
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officers of the Boy Scout movement who have gone there from my part are 
all doing admirable work. Therefore, 1 hope, Sir, that the Government 
of India will be as quick as His Excellency the Viceroy has been in start- 
ing the Fund, and they will give the loan to the stricken Province without 
further delay and discussion. 

Rai Bahadur Lala Brij Kishore (Lucknow Division: Non-Muhammadan 
Rural') : Sir, the calamity which has fallen on the Province of Bihar and 
Orissa is probably unprecedented in recent years. We probably can 
imagine the havoc caused, but those who have actually seen the places 
affected tell us stories of woes and miseries of the people which will move 
even the most hard-hearted amongst men. The reconstruction of Bihar 
and Orissa will require crores of rupees, and now that the money market 
is cheap, Government should undertake to raise capital for the Provincial 
Government which is required for the reconstruction of the Province. I 
admit, Sir, that private funds are forthcoming for the purpose, but they 
will be a drop in the ocean. To reconstruct a whole Province with private 
funds is next to impossible. As has been said by manv Honourable 
Members, many persons who were leading a prosperous life have now 
become penniless and homeless. It is the duty of the Government to 
look after the interests of the distressed people of the country they rule. 
Much has been said on the subject bv the members from the Bihar Pro- 
vince, and so I shall not dwell on the subject any further. Sir, T support 
the motion. 

Mr. Badri Lai Rastogi (Patna cum Shahabad : Non-Muhammadan) : 
Sir, after the speeches to which we have just listened and the Government 
communiques issued from time to time, very little remains for 
mo to sa> on tin* unprecedented cataclysm which visited mv Province on 
the fateful afternoon of the 15th January last. I am one of the sufferers 
imsclf. The great rumbling sound beneath the surface and the falling 
down of my houses and those of others were all witnessed bv me in my 
town. 

Sir, there is no gainsaying the tact that the calamity has been very 
great, and the reconstruction work and giving a fresh start in life to those 
who have lost their all will certainly cost crores of rupees. 1 am 
grateful to His Excellency the Viceroy for coming to our rescue at a time 
when we needed help very badly, and 1 am also thankful to you, S*r, (I 
mean the Honourable th 0 President), for organizing a small Committee of 
this House to contribute to the Viceroy’s Fund. With these few words, 
Sir, I commend the Resolution before the House for the acceptance of 
Government. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster (Finance Member) : Sir, if this 
* Resolut.on was designed as a whip to drive Government on to action, it 
was unnecessary, but if t is meant as a support to Government in any 
action which they may take and as an expression of sympathy for the 
people who have suffered in Bihar, then we wholeheartedly welcome it. 
As a matter of fuer, we have been giving earnest thought to this question 
ever since the first telegrams about this disaster came to us over the wires. 
We immediately realised that this was a disaster of a magnitude which 
must exceed the resources of a Provincial Government, especially of a 
Provincial Government whose resources arc, as we all know, strained at 
present as is the cas? with the Government of Bihar and Orissa. ' We 
waited for a few days, because we knew that the Local Government would 
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be so occupied with measures of immediate relief and in collecting informa- 
tion as to the situation, and we did not wish to worry them with issues 
that might delay their work in those first few days; but as soon as we 
felt that they had had time to look round the situation, we approached 
them and said that we were anxious to examine the situation in consulta- 
tion with them in order to see what help would be required from Central 
Government funds, and we suggested sending down an experienced officer 
to discuss the position with them. Honourable Members know that at the 
first opportunity or 1 would say at the first date when the Government of 
Bihar and Orissa was ready to discuss the position, the Secretary in the 
Finance Department, Sir Alan Parsons, flew down to Patna in order to 
examine the position fully on the spot. 1 may say that we are working 
out a comprehensive plan in complete agreement with the Government of 
Bihar and Orissa. I am not in a position yet to announce the full details 
of that plan, but I can say this — that it will either be announced in the 
course of my Budget speech or possibly at an earlier date. We hope that 
the lines on which we propose to deal with the situation will be adequate 
to meet its needs and will commend themselves to this House. 

[At this stage, Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham 
Chetty) resumed the Chair.] ♦ 

If we had been framing the liesolution which is now before the House, 
we should perhaps have chosen slightly different words, but as we are in 
complete sympathy with the spirit in which that liesolution has been 
moved, I do not wish now to suggest any change in the words, and we 
on the Government side are quite prepared to accept the liesolution. 
(Applause.) I think that Honourable Members will realise when they have 
our plan before them that it is a plan which is in accord with the 
spirit of that liesolution. 

Now, Sir, there are only a few things which 1 wish to say in addition. 
It is, ot course, very easy to talk in terms of generosity, especially when 
one is dealing with public money, but on the other hand, we are the 
guardians of the public funds, and there is some danger in speaking too 
loosely of what can be done and the way in which public money should 
be handled. 1 am sure that no one in this House would wish us to adopt 
an attitude of saying: “Here is all the money that you ask for, we do not 
care how you spend it, just go about the work as quickly as possible”. 

That obviously would lead to abuses. We must see that whatever public 

money is applied, either by way of loan funds or grants for dealing with 
the situation, is applied in the most economical manner, and for that we 
shall have to rely upon the Local Government. The whole administration 
of whatever money is available will have to be in their hands. There are 
other dangers, I think, (in being too free with promises at the present 
moment. The schem 0 is one which will require careful workmg out. 
There are various types of need to be met. My friend, Mr. Ga\a Prasad 
Singh, has pointed out that there are the needs of the Government to 
replace its buildings, there are the needs of the local authorities to rebuild 

schools, dispensaries and that sort of thing, there are the needs of private 

individuals, some of them comparatively well-to-do people, but who still 
will be in considerable difficulty in the present crisis, others very poor who 
will have no means of helping themselves. 

Then, again, there is the effect on local agriculture and particularly the 
effect on the sugar industry. Each main class of need will require separate 
action. Some of the needs obviously can only be met by Government and 
Government help on a large scale will be necessary. Other parts are 
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suitably met by private charity, and one point which I want particularly 
to make is this, that however generous we in the Government may be and 
however much support we mav receive from this Assembly in generous 
action, there will still be a need, greater than any need that can possibly 
be satisfied, for subscriptions to those private funds which have been opened 
and which have been spoken about with so much appreciation by Honour- 
able Members That is an important point to hear in mind, because I am 
sure Honourable Members will recognise that there is a certain kind of 
assistance which ought to be met out of that t\pe of fund. Then one 
ether point that I want to make is this. There will, of course, be a great 
deal of reconstruction of buildings, bridges, roads, etc., to be carried out, 
A great deal of work will he placed with contractors, a great deal of mate- 
rial will have to bo supplied partly in the nature of iron and steel work, 
galvanised sheets, bricks, cement, and so on. I would like to appeal 
specially to those Honourable Members who come from the districts, 
where the work will ho done or from which the materials will be supplied, 
to create a public opinion, to which I am sure the big manufacturers and 
contractors would respond, that this is not an occasion from which they 
should seek to profit unduly. (Hear, hear.) It is most important that 
those who will get the benefit — and one is only too glad that they should 
get Koine benefit — from the supply of materials and undertaking contracts 
in connection with this disaster should act in a public spirit and should 
not, as l have already said, seek to make this an occasion for profiteering. 
The Government of Bihar and Orissa are alive to that point, and T am sure 
that one has only got to create an adequate public opinion in order to make 
the desire to avoid that sort of profiteering effective in practice. Perhaps 
Honourable Members can help in that. That, Sir, is all I need sav on this 
subject. 1 hope that it will not he long before we can announce our full 
plans, and T hope that those plans will be regarded as adequate bv Honour- 
able Members. There is only one final word, and that is, w t o shall of course 
have to devise our plans on the estimates that are alreadv before us, but we 
full\ recognise* that in certain respects it is impossible yet to form any 
final estimate and, therefore, T appreciate the point made bv my Honour- 
able friend, Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh, and other speakers. We cannot tell 
yet what the full need will be and we must be ready to meet the whole 
need in the same spirit as we meet that part of it wdiieh we can now accu- 
rately measure. T need onlv repeat in conclusion that on behalf of 
Government we support this Resolution. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shannnikham Chetty) : The ques- 
tion is . 

“That this Assembly recommends to the Governor General in Council that he may 
he pleased to advance such loan without interest or at a very low rate of interest 
to the Government of Rebar and Orissa, as may be required to help the reconstruction 
of the economic stuirtnre of Behar, devastated by the recent earthquake.” 

Tin* motion was adopted. 


RESOLUTION RE ABOLITION OF THE DUTY ON RAW FILMS. 

Mr. B. V. Jadhav (Bombay Central Division: Non-Mulmmmadar 
Rural): Sir, I move: 

“That this Assembly recommends to the Governor General in Council that th< 
present duty on raw (unexposed) films should be abolished for a period of 15 years, it 
order that the indigenous film industry may derive substantial benefit and encourage 
ment ” 
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To this T want also to move an amendment 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The Mover 
of a Resolution cannot move an amendment to his own Resolution. 

Mr. B. V. Jadhav: The subject of the film industry has been engaging 
the attention of this House for the last twelve months. On two previous 
occasions, this question was debated in this House. On the first occasion, 
the history of the film industry and its importance was laid before this 
House and, on the second occasion, a Resolution was moved by my Honour- 
able friend, Mr. Lalchand Navalrai, to which a very sympathetic reply was 
given by the Honourable the Commerce Member. On that occasion, Sir, 
he said: 

“If we find on looking into the question of drawback, that wc could recoup ourselves 
to some extent, we are prepared to give the industry the benefit to that extent. I 
should like to make that perfectly clpar. We are prepared to reduce the import duty 
pro tanto to anything we get from the reduction oi abolition of the rebate on exposed 
films re-exported.” 

My intention in moving this Resolution is not to embarrass the Govern** 
ment or to ask them to unfold their budget plans, but my intention is to 
place before the House the difficulties of the film industry and to pray 
to Government to take the necessary action. On the first occasion, I 
pointed out that the importers of foreign films were treated with some 
consideration while those persons who were engaged in the indigenous 
industry here in this country were not so much cared for. On that occa- 
sion, J pointed out that the price of exposed films per foot was not exactly 
the right price and, therefore, it was open to Government to revise that 
price. I am very glad that Government have come to a decision on that 
point, and I congratulate Government on the distinctions they are making 
with regard to topical films and feature films. A topical film gives news 
and such other things, more or less of an educational value, and, therefore, 
Government are right in lowering the price per foot of such films. 
In the ease ot the feature films, that is the* main films, which persons 
generally go to set 1 , it requires a good deal of money to produce them and, 
therefore, they are more \aluable, and the Government are right in propos- 
ing of racing the price to seven annas per foot In this way Government 
will make some money. At the same time, Government have come to 
realise that the re-exportation of films which have been shown all over the 
country do not require rebates and with that object they have introduced a 
Bill in this Assembly which will be taken into consideration when the time 
comes. In this way Government are also going to save some amount of 
money. In this respect there is no question of tariffs. It is generallv taken 
for granted that the increase in the tariffs on foreign articles is an indirect 
encouragement and help to the national industry concerned in the manu- 
facture of similar commodities. But in the case of the film industry this 
proposition is not wholly true. The composition of the Indian population is 
such that a particular class of cultured and Westernised persons prefer to 
see foreign films. On the other hand, those w r ho do not understand the Eng- 
lish language flock to Indian pictures Theatres are set apart for the exhibi- 
tion of foreign and Indian pictures in every town in India, and so the 
customers are quite different, and, therefore, the encouragement to one does 
not mean a hardship on the other, or higher taxation on the imported 
films does not mean that the indigenous films are to that extent encouraged. 
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Thus it should be clear that the proposed abolition of the rebate system 
or the increase of the import duties on exposed films will not in any way 
give direct help to the indigenous industry, but there are indirect advan- 
tages. No doubt the proposed measure would help the development of an 
important branch of the industry to a limited extent. For instance, it 
will now be advantageous to the distributors to import negatives and process 
them in India. This would necessitate the setting up of laboratories for 
processing purposes and the employment of Indian labourers, and inci- 
dentally the Government will also get more revenue by the larger import 
cf machinery and also in the shape of income-tax from the studios. 

T shall now take the different parts of the Resolution in turn. My first 
point is to ask Government to do away with the import duty on raw films. 
Raw films are the raw materials of the industry and no elaborate argument 
is required to impress the fact that the raw materials of any industry 
ought to be made available to the industry at a cheap rate and they, 
•therefore, ought to be imported duty free. This principle has been laid 
down by the Indian Fiscal Commission. They say that the raw mate- 
rials required for Indian industry should ordinarily be admitted free of 
duty and they further say that this is an obvious principle of general 
acceptance in protectionist countries. I need not take up the time of the 
House in detailing why the industry deserves encouragement. This has 
been sufficiently dealt with on previous occasions. To sum up, T may say 
that it is an important national industry. It has an educative influence. 
It gives employment to a largo number of persons and it employs Indian 
capital. In this respect I may point out that since the advent of the 
talkies, the capital required for starting a film company as well as to pro- 
duce a film is much higher than it was when there were silent films only, and, 
therefore, more capital is now required to be invested, but, at the same time, 
I may point out that, the income has not increased, because the houses 
arc the same and they bring in on an average the same income. Therefore, 
the industry is required now to be financed to a larger extent, while the 
income from that industry is almost stationary and, therefore, it will be 
seen that the industry is making less profits than it did previously. There- 
fore, the industry deserves some consideration at the hands of the Govern- 
ment. 

The rapid conversion of the Indian film industry from silent pictures 
to talkies has taken place within a very short period of something like 2^ 
years only, while in America and Fnigland it took a longer period. There 
are e\en at the present, time many theatres which show only silent films 
ther 0 while in India the number is being reduced very rapidly. Formerly 
only Rs. 10,000 was necessary to produce an ordinary silent picture, but 
a sound picture requires at least an investment of from Rs. 50,000 to 
Rs. 60,000. The machinery that is required for the production of talkies 
is more costly and more delicate and it, therefore, requires higher paid 
staff to manage the machinery. Thi s ' large addition to the capital of the 
industry does not yield an adequate or proportionate benefit. As I pointed 
out, this is due to many handicaps under which the industry is labouring 
and which retards its quicker expansion and development in all its branches. 
The cost of raw films required ior the picture comes to about Rs. 15 to 
*20 thousand, a portion of which is accounted for by the import duty. 
The biggest raw material is the raw film and, of course, a good amount of 
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money is invested in the production of a film picture. The time required 
for the production of a talkie is longer and consequently the capital remains 
locked up for a longer period. As I have already pointed out, this requires 
the importation of costly machinery, such as the recording machines which 
cost something between Us. 20,000 and one lakh and sometimes even 
more. The import duty on such instruments, which are exclusively used 
in the film industry, should also be remitted. These recorders cost a good 
deal of money and they are also required to be imported from foreign 
countries and these recording machines are not used for any other business. 
They are not required for photography or for any other thing. They are 
lequired for th e film industry exclusively and, therefore, Government should’ 
also take note that the duty on the recording machinery should also be 
reduced considerably. The prosperity of the talkies depends mainly on 
the number of theatres at which they are presented, and, as the number 
of theatres, at which talkies will be exhibited, increases, the profits of that 
industry will increase in that proportion. But all the theatres that arc 
here in India are not wired for talkies because the producers, as they 
arc called, also cost a great deal and, therefore, if they are made cheaper 
by remitting the import duty on them, then in that case there wilt 
be a good deal of impetus given to the owners of theatres to wire their f 
theatres with that machinery, and more and more talkies will be shown 
there. 

Sir, T may point out that, in the United States of America, there are 
about 14,000 cinemas wired for talkies and there the proportion is one 
theatre for about 8,574 persons; in Germany it is about one theatre for 
about 18,000 persons; in England the proportion comes to roughly 11,000; 
in France it is 19,000, but in India, with her vast population of over 350 
million, there is one wired threatre for about 3J millions, so that every 
encouragement should be given to owners of theatres to wire their theatres 
for the show of talkies, in this way the indigenous talkies will be 
encouraged and more and more people will take advantage of them. In 
spite of her biggest population, India has the smallest number of wired 
cinema houses, whereas other countries have about 75 per cent of their 
threatres wired. This is mainly due to the heavy cost of the materials 
necessary for the wiring apparatus which has to pay a very heavy import 
duty. Therefore, the industry, suffering as it does on account of heavy 
import duties on its raw materials and machinery, the diversity of languages 
and scanty places of exhibitions, should be given some sort of relief in 
order to allow it to develop quickly. 

Sir, I need not say what the other nations are doing for the encourage- 
ment of this industry. Suffice it to say that all other countries— France, 
Italy, Germany and even England— are encouraging this industry in every 
possible manner by special legislative measures, by the introduction of the 
quota system, by insisting on printing the positives done in the country and 
bv a direct subsidy and financial help to the producers of films. With 
the same idea, Germany started a Film Credit Bank in August. 1933, 
to stimulate the production of German films, and she has prohibited the 
appearance of foreign actors on the German screen. Italy helps the 
industry by direct subsidy. About two million lire were given to two film 
producing companies in April, 1933, and, under Ihe paternal care of Signor 
Mussolini, the industry is making very rapid progress. Nor does France 
lag behind. She has laws to stop the importation of foreign films at any 
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time, and any film that enters has to be dubbed in France itself. The 
quota system is insisted upon by Czechoslovakia and direct financial aid 
is given to the industry. A separate department has been created, called 
the State Film Central, for the development of the industry. Even England 
has the quota system to protect her own industry. Too obvious are the 
objects of such safeguards, and they show the amount of attention which 
every Government is paying to this industry. One really wonders what 
exactly prevents the Indian Government from helping, encouraging and 
fostering the film industry, while even the minor industries, to say nothing 
of the major ones, are receiving protection. But, then, although the 
Government of India are not prepared to give help directly, still I am very 
glad to observe that the Honourable the Industries Member is very 
sympathetic towards this industry and has assured the delegation of the 
Film Society, that waited upon him the other day, that he would give a 
very sympathetic consideration to their prayer. J need not repeat, Sir, 
that in this Resolution T have requested the Government that the present 
duty on raw film should be abolished, and I pray further that the import 
duty on the recording machines and on the producers should also be 
materially reduced, so that the industry may thrive and may be a source 
of profit directly to the Government of India by increasing the profits of 
the film magnates and thus giving additional revenue to the Government 
in the shape of income-tax. With these words, I move. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukliam Chetty): Resolution 
moved: 

“That this Assembly recommends to the Governor General in Council that the 
present duty on raw (unexposed) films should be abolished for a period of 15 years, in 
order that the indigenous film industry may derive substantial benefit and encourage- 
ment.” 


Mr. D. K. Lahiri Chaudhury (Bengal: Landholders): Sir, I whole- 
heartedly support the Resolution which has beeu moved b\ mv Honour- 
able friend, Mr. Jadhav. I think it will not be an exaggeration to say 
that the film industry is still in its infancy in India, and my Honourable 
friend has exhaustively dealt with the facts and figures in support of his 
Resolution. Sir, this industry, I submit, ought to be supported from 
many points of view. From one point of view, it can ‘je supported as 
being a very good business, and, from another point of view, it can be 
supported for its constituting a very substantial instrument of instruc- 
tion supplementing the ordinary education, and even sometimes as a 
substitute for the ordinary education. Sir, ; t is through the operations 
of the film industry that we can see many things and many wonders of 
the world, and many things in connection with education and health are 
clearly illustrated and brought vividly before our minds. The film also 
is capable of inspiring a man to such a height that men are enabled to 
show their ability through the film of good acting^ and good representation 
of human characters [An Honourable Member: “And of good singing.**) 
Yes, thank vou very much, of good singing also. Take, for instance, 
this havoc in Bihar. It be show’ll vividly in other parts of the world 
through the film, so that they mav appreciate its devastating effects. 
You cannot otherwise imagine it adequately- People are not satisfied 
simply by the verbal descriptions appearing in the papers unless they 
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actually see it through the films. Sir, I can tell you of one particular 
instance in Calcutta. A film came out which showed a critical opera- 
tion, and, I dare say, every medical practitioner was benefited by that 
particular film, because there are some serious operations which, when 
magnified on the screen, bring out the processes so vividly that one can 
almost minutely sec the operation performed, and thus people cannot 
fail to educate themselves in the light of the profession. Furthermore, 
there is another aspect. This film industry, if it is really started as a 
business line in this country, if‘*t gets the encouragement of the State, 
will also help in the general 'ocial uplift and in political propaganda. 
Bj r political propaganda I do not mean any subversive propaganda, but i 
mean that real progress can be ehown in this country through the film. 
At the same time, one must remember that if this film industry does not 
get support, especially from the State, it may be misused in other direc- 
tions. Tn support of this Resolution, T would like to quote the remarks 
made by the Indian Fiscal Commission in the year 1021-22. They 
recommended : 

“Raw materials required for Indian Industry should ordinarily be admitted free of 
duty. This is an obvious principle of general acceptance m protectionist countries.” < 

Further on, they say : 

“We have recommended for instance that there should he as a rule no duties on 
raw materials similar considerations apply to the case of semi-manufactured articles 
which do^ not get straight into consumption, but are used in the process of manufacture 
of any industry in India. Any taxation imposed on such articles react on the indus- 
tries which use them, and consequently will either injure those industries or will 
necessitate the imposition of some compensatory duty.” 

Also allow me, Mr. President, to quote another recommendation of 
the Cinematograph Committee. Tn paragraph 156, they say: 

“There is however one tariff concession which we consider the producing industry 
can legitimately claim. Raw or virgin film is the i,iw material oJr the industry. It has 
been made clear to us that the production of finished films, especially of good films, 
inevitably involves a very considerable wastage of raw films. Raw film is not made in 
India, nor is it likely to be so made for many years. v 

This point is to bo considered very seriously. Whenever we impose 
any taxation, the underlying principle should bi to give impetus to the 
national indigenous industry. It lias been recommended by this Com- 
mittee that there is no possibility in the near future to manufacture raw 
films. At the same time, one can realise how important it is to encour- 
age the film industry. The report then goes on: 

“That the raw material of an industry should be free of duty is almost axiomatic. 
Imports of raw films into British India in the eleven months ending 29th February 1928 
as reported by the Director-General of Commercial Intelligence and Statistics were 
valued at Rs. 4,93,238. The annual value may thus be taken as Rs. 5,38,000 on which 
the duty at the rate of 15 per cent, would he Rs. 80,700. Wc feel that the Government 
should be prepared to sacrifice this relatively small revenue. For the sake of adminis- 
trative convenience and also for the reason that imports of non-standard cinematograph 
film cannot be considerable, we recommend that all classes of raw cinematograph films 
should be put on the free list of the tariff.” 

Then, Sir, the Honourable Member for Industries and Labour him- 
self assured this House on a Resolution of Mr. Lalchand Naval rai which 
was moved on the 1st March, 1033, in the following terms : 

“We are, in short, prepared to treat the Film Industry as a whole much as we have 
Hie broadcasting industry.” 
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I again earnestly appeal to the Honourable Member for Industries 
and Labour to extend towards this industry a little more sympathy. Sir, 
it can easily be said that this film industry plays a very important part 
for nation-building purposes. Tf this industry gets a little support fr om 
the State, 1 am sure, it will play an important part in the field of politics 
and economies and also in the field of society. I hope that the Hon- 
ourable Member will deal with this Resolution very sympathetically and 
will help us to import raw films in this country free of duly. Sir, I 
support the Resolution. 

Mr. B. Das (Orissa Division : Non-Muhammadan) : Sir, may 1 draw 
your attention to the noise caused bv the aeroplanes. T am getting heart 
trouble and I am thinking as though the earthquake is coming. May I 
suggest that the Oliair should ask the Government to instruct the Air 
Display people not to fly in aeroplanes over this House? 

Mr. Nabakumar Sing Dudhoria (Calcutta Suburbs: Non-Muham- 
madan Urban) : Sir, I am thankful to you for giving me this opportunity 
of speaking after a long time- Sir, I beg to support the Resolution of 
my Honourable friend, Mr. Jadhav. 25 years ago, before the advent of 
cinemas into this country, magic lantern snows were considered power- 
ful factors for the spread of Imowedge and information. The film pro- 
ductions, taking their inception from the old magic lantern slides, have 
come to fulfil in a better and larger way the purpose served b\ the magic 
lantern. It is undeniable that vith the rapid advance of cinematograph, 
the film industry is also making rapid strides. It has been found that as 
a mode of relaxation, as a means of recreation, as a source of information 
and as a medium for dissemination of knov'ledge, culture and art, film 
productions have come to stay with 113 . Our present civilization cannot 
do without them. If such bo the state of things, it behoves the Govern- 
ment of the country that the flm industry does not get any sort of 
discouragement at their hands. Raw films are essential for the produc- 
tion and development of indigenous film industry. If this point is con- 
ceded, the demand of my friend, that the present duty on raw (unexposed) 
films should be abolished for a oeriod of 175 years, is quite reasonable and 
ought to receive whole-hearted support in this House. Tf the Govern- 
ment think that by accepting the proposal they will prejudice the public 
revenues, let them get that loss compensated by impositions on exposed 
films and re-export of exposed films. With these words, Sir, I accord my 
whole-hearted support to this Resolution. 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce (Member for Industries and Labour) : 
Sir, I think the film industry in this country is much to be congratulated 
on the interest shown in its affairs by this Assembly. It was with dis- 
tinctly mixed feelings that I received a week or tWo ago an invitation to 
be present at a Tea Party held within the sacred precincts of this House 
to inaugurate the establishment of a “Film Group”. Sir, I rather shudder 
to think what is going to bo the fate of the Members of the Treasury 
Benches if similar groups are established to look after tie interests of 
other industries, and if we are attacked, for instance, by a 4 * sugar-candy 
group 7 * organised by my Honourable friend, the learned Doctor, by a 
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“hosiery group’ ' organised by my Honourable friend, Mr. Ohuznavi, or by 
an “oil group" which, whoever leads it, will certainly not be led by my 
Honourable friend, Mr- Mitra. 

Now, Sir, much of what we have heard in the course of the discussion 
this afternoon was said here almost exactly a year ago and L may, there- 
fore, be pardoned if I repeat a good deal of what I myself said then. We 
have had again quoted against us this afternoon the recommendations or 
rather the views of the Fiscal Commission and of the Cinema Inquiry Com- 
mittee that the raw materials of „ industries should be admitted free of 
duty. I pointed out on the first March last, that we accepted that view 
in Hie case of the cinema industry and that it has for a considerable time 
past been scheduled as one which is entitled to early relief iu regard to 
its import duty on its raw matenals. 1 said that we had it down for a 
long time past for consideration in that respect as soon as financial con- 
siderations permitted. 1 asked the House then whether, in its view, 
financial considerations did permit. 1 was speaking on that occasion a 
day after the Finance Member had painted the picture for last year. 
Today I am speaking a week or two before the Finance Member will be 
painting the picture for the present year. But 1 think the House knows 
as well as I do that 1 am not giving away any secrets whju I say that ’ 
the outlook for any reduction of the import duty on raw materials is not 
exactly hopeful. I said last year that the cinema industry was only one 
of many which had claimed relief in respect of its raw material, and that, 
although the amount involved in this instance might be small, when it 
came to giving equal treatment to all the industries which had made 
similar claims, the total amount involved would be very considerable. In 
those circumstances, I was unable to give the House any assurance that 
the cinema industry could expect any immediate relief. J am afraid, 
that is also my position today. I did, however, go on to offer what 1 
hoped would be regarded as a small crumb of consolation and I said that 
we were prepared to consider the question of relieving the industry to the 
extent that we could recoup ourselves in respect of the drawback on 
films which arc re-exported. 1 oaid that we would do our best, by going 
into the question of drawback, to see whether we could give relief to the 
industry. I attempted to make it clear that, if we found on looking into 
the drawback question, that we couhl recoup ourselves to some extent, 
we were prepared to pass on to the industry the benefit tc that extent- 

Mr. S. G. Jog (Berar llcpresentative) : A Bill has already been 
introduced. 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: That, Sir, is the point to which T am 
just coming. I gave the House an undertaking which I think has been ful- 
filled. We have gone into the question of drawback and a Bill is at present 
before the House in respect of it. I must honestly admit that I said last 
year that I thought relief might come within a few months, but it has, 

I fear, taken rather longer than T then anticipated. The House knows what 
our legislative programme has been, and will, I am sure, be prepared to 
agree that there has been some excuse for the delay. The extent to which 
we can honour the undertaking which I gave last year depends, I need 
hardly explain, on the fate of the Bill which is at present before the House. 
Of that, I am hardly competent to speak. On this side, we naturally trust 
that it will commend itself to the House and that its passage will not 
be delayed. As soon as it gets through, I and my Department, in 

D ' 
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consultation with my Honourable colleague, the Finance Member, and his 
Department, will go into the question of the extent to which we can 
give relief to the cinema induslry. 1 did, however, point out last year 
and I should like to reiterate the pomt today that there is not going to 
be a gold mine in this drawback. It must not be overlooked that, 
whatever rules are framed under the new Act, the question of the 
drawback on censored films will have to be considered. It does not appear 
equitable prima facie that censored films, which have to be re-exported 
and which have never been used in this country, should not receive a 
drawback of the duty which has been paid on them. My Honourable 
friend, Mr. Jadhav, who is a far greater expert in these matters than 
I am, can probably tell the House how great a proportion of the film* 
which are re-exporteej consists of censored films. I do not think we have 
any particulars on that subject and it will not be until the rules have been 
framed and until we have had some experience of their working that we 
shall know exactly what the proportion is and the amount of revenue' 
involved. All I can, therefore, say in reply to my Honourable friend is 
that we do propose to honour our undertaking of last year, that as soon 
as the Bill at present before this House goes through, the rules have been 
framed and some experience of their working has been obtained, we shall 
then sec to what extent it is possible to do so. I trust that when this 
Resolution comes up again next year, as 1 have no doubt, in view of the 
activities of the Film Group, it will come up, even if we have been able 
to do for them something in the interval, for the Group will certainly ask 
for something more, 1 shall be able to say we lia\e actually got a move 
on in the direction they desire. 

Mr. D. K. Lfthiri Chaudhury: Some times repetition makes a case 
stronger. 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: There is just one more point. My 
Honourable friend, Mr. Jadhav, although you, Sir, ruled his 
amendment on the subject out of order, said something about the 
question of remitting the duty on recording and projecting machinery. This 
is the first time that I have heard the contention put forward that machinery 
must be considered the raw material of industry. I think it would be a very 
dangerous argument to admit. In any case, L fail to understand how the 
import of projecting machinery free of duty would help the indigenous film 
industry in its competition with the foreign film as obviously both will 
have to be treated alike since projecting machinery can be utilised both for 
indigenous and foreign films. My Honourable friend has also, it seems to 
me, overlooked the question, in bringing forward this motion, of private 
films. There is no reason whatever why private films which are certainly 
a luxury should bo admitted into this country free of duty. However that 
is not a point on which I need enlarge as I have dealt with the subject 
generally. I have shown that it is quite impossible for us in the present 
financial circumstances to accept* Hie Resolution as it stands. I have 
endeavoured to explain to the House exactly what we are doing in regard 
to it. I rather gather from my Honourable friend, Mr. Jadhav, that he 
has really brought for waul this motion in order to keep the subject alive 
in order to see that we do not go to sleep about it and l trust that, in 
these circumstances, lie will be content with the assurance tlmt I have 
given and will not press the motion to a division. 
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Mr. B. V. Jadhav: I regret that the statement I made here just now 
ihat the Indian films do not come into competition with foreign films was 
not explicit enough and, therefore, has left some misunderstanding in 
the mind of the Honourable Sir Frank Noyce. I have to repeat again 
that the clientele of the two films arc quite different, the theatres are 
quite different and, therefore, the foreign film does not come in competi- 
tion with the indigenous film and, therefore, any tax levied on the foreign 
film is no direct or indirect encouragement to the indigenous film industry. 
The question of the difference in languages has made it quite clear that tfie 
clientele of the foreign film which is mostly in English is the educated 
portion of the society; and, theref)re, I again place before you that, in 
fact, there is no competition. The indigenous film industry ought to be 
encouraged, and E am very glad that the Honourable Member has again 
given expression to that idea. T am also encouraged by his assurance 
that lie stands by the statement he made on the last occasion, but what 
chills my heart is procrastination. He will consider the thing when the 
Bill is passed and then the rules will be framed. Wc know how slowly or 
how diligently the rules are framed; they sometimes take a year or two to 
be framed and passed. So when the rules are framed, he will consider 
what relief should bo given. It means that almost another year may pass 
before the film industry gets any relief. Although I say that this is not a 
very satisfactory state of affairs, I still welcome the assurance of the 
Honourable Member that he stands by the statement made on the last 
occasion and that he will try to give relief to the extent of the savings 
in rebates. I may also point out, Sir, that on the last occasion he said 
that the film industry would he treated on a par with the broadcasting 
industry, and, as in the broadcasting industry the Customs revenue is 
taken into account and taken as an income from the industry, so also I may 
bring to liis notice that he should show the same consideration to this 
industry, and the Customs revenue derived from the articles that are 
used in the industry should also be given credit for when the question 
of relief to the industry is taken into consideration by him. With these 
words, T ask the House to give me leave to withdraw the Resolution. 

The Resolution was, b\ leave of the Assembly, withdrawn. 


RESOLUTION HU COMMITTEE OF ENQUIRY ON AGRICULTURAL 

DISTRESS. 

Rai Bahadur Lala Brij Kishore (Lucknow Division: Non-Muhammadan 
Rural): Sir, I beg to move the Resolution which runs thus: 

“That this Assembly recommends to the Governor General in Council to appoint 
<i committee of enquiry consisting of officials, expeits and Members of the Assembly 
to enquire into the causes of the present agricultural distress and to devise means for 
improving the condition of landholders and peasants.” 1 

My Resolution is very simple and innocent. I want a careful investi- 
gation into the causes of the present agricultural distress and as to what arc 
:he means of improving the condition of the agriculturists and landholders. 
The Government, as they are responsible for looking after the interest of 
he masses of the country, should now tell us honestly and frankly that 
hey do want to help the poor classes in this country. There is no reason 
vhy they should not accept the proposal we are putting before them, and, 
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if that is not done, the world would draw the conclusion that the Govern- 
ment are afraid that the facts brought out by this inquiry would be so 
bad and would so astonish the world that they would be afraid to face the 
world. Sir, if you think that it is a question of expense, what expense is 
there ? It is a flea bite compared with the benefit that you will confer upon 
the country. T sincerely and honestly request Government to look upon 
this question with the eye of a humanitarian and not with the eye of a 
hide-bound official with his regulations, with the eye of a man who wants 
to do good to this country, to do good not only to the educated classes, 
but to the masses of the workers in this country. There is a great future 
for any man who takes up this question, and I appeal to Government not 
to forget their duty to their subjects. Sir, I beg to invite the attention 
of the Government to the great economic depression which has overtaken 
fhe country due to the fall in prices of agricultural products and the hope- 
lessly low purchasing power of Ihe agricultural masses. Sir, the purchasing 
power of the .agriculturist is the real barometer which measures the rise 
and fall of the trade and industry of the country. Never in the history 
of India was the agricultural population so distressed, nor did it suffer so 
much as it has been suffering during the last few years, and they are quite 
incapable of paying their rents to their landlords. There is no doubt that 
Government have done a great deal to relieve them by giving them sub- 
stantial remissions, but, in order to give them permanent, lelief, T am sug- 
gesting the appointment of a committee which may devise means to better 
their condition. Thus they shall become prosperous and, as ft' result, the 
financial condition of both the landholders and the Government will be 
better. So a little expense in (his will be a sort of investment. 

Sir, I move. 

Mr. President (The Honourable' Sir Shanmukham Ohetty): Resolution 
moved: 

“That this Assembly rccompiends to the Governor General in Council to appoint 
e committee of enquiry consisting of officials, e\ ports and Members of the Assembly 
to enquire into the causes of the present agricultural distress and to devise means for 
improving the condition of landholders and peasants.” 

Raja Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar (Tanjoro cvm Trichinopolv : Non- 
Muhammadan Rural): Sir, I am asked by my friend, Diwan Bahadur 
Snrda, not to speak for more than five minutes, and T hope T shall not 
exceed his time limit. 1 most heartily support this Resolution. Only I 
am not sure that those gentlemen, officials, exports and Members of the 
Assembly, are the correct lot in order to inquire into the causes of the 
present agricultural distress and to devise moans for improving the condi- 
tion of the landholders and peasants. Most of these gentlemen do not 
know anything about agriculture, and that is the trouble. The cause of 
the present agricultural distress docs not merely mean the decrease of the 
prices of agricultural products. The. distress starts from the time you begin 
to prepare your field after the harvest. Then, slowly, step by step, the 
sowing and the transplanting starts. The wages that you have got to pay 
increase at every step, and when all these troubles are over and we have 
done our weeding, we look u] to the sky and we also look up to the flood 
in places like mine where we live, and when all that is escaped, you come 
to the harvest time. And then there is the thief who begins his operation? 
from the threshing floor. And when all that is escaped and we gather in 
something, what is the result? We do not get any prices. And there are 
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pious hopes and Besolutions and many things said about helping us with 
a marketing board, and, in the meanwhile, the railway companies go on 
merrily charging rates which are ruinous, and, by the time we settle with 
the middleman, the actual purchaser and the producer, there come the 
Government, the 10th of January is the last day, and if the money is not 
paid by the 20th, there comes the distress warrant. Things are really 
becoming very hard and, therefore, what I submit is this: T wholeheartedly 
support this Besolution and I do hope that the Government, in the interests 
of the country, will also support' it and accept it and that they will include 
men who are connected with the land who do the actual work by their 
own exertions and not living elsewhere and merely getting the reports of 
their agents. If they include such men, T submit, the Government will not 
only be discharging their duty towards a large class of people — I believe it 
is 90 per cent. — but they will also ensure the easy coming in of their money. 
Within the next fortnight, immediately after the Budget is introduced, wc 
will probably be treated to a lot of grievances on behalf of these agricul- 
turists, and T assure the Government that if they only accept this Besolu- 
tion in any modified form they like, the idea being that the cauRe of the 
agricultural distress musi be found, and, when the cause is found, the 
remedy also must be found and applied: if they make up their minds to 
do that, they will help us a lot* it is no good flinging in our faces a lot 
of figures, pages after pages of printed statistics and averages and all that 
sort of thing: please do not treat us to any averages at all — I have already 
told the story of the man who got himself washed away in the stream by 
reckoning the average depth of Iho stream- -we do not want statistics and 
we do not want averages and we do not want any pre-conceived notions. 
Let. the committee go to the place where we are: let them take typical 
places, find out what the trouble is; we are pie pared to place before them 
every information they want — not like what the Tariff Board complained 
about that when they wanted to investigate the textile industry, except 
a few mills the others declined to give anv information — it is not like that: 
our information is open and the sun beats down upon it, and if you want 
any figures, we are quite prepared to give it; only T want a respectable 
number of people — I do not mean officials — to be associated in the inquiry 
These officials merely sit in (lie corner of their pials — T am not drawing upon 
my imagination — and send up reports that at such and such a place the 
crop is fairly good or it is eight annas — it is never below eight annas although 
we know it is only four annas or less* you know how these reports are 
prepared: the villfige assistant sits on his pi«il — he had gone to the village 
once when the ploughing operations were on and it does not pav him to 
go and inspect the place ovorv day in order to send in his report: as 1 say, 
he sits in the corner of his pial, takes hold of that form — the village 
accountant can beat hollow very manv Finance Members here, because he 
is fully acquainted with every detail of the village, number and sub-division, 
holder and all that sort of thing — and proceeds to fill up “Survey No 432- 
C. — two acres and eight cents — paddy two acres, cholam four cents, and 
another thing three cents., and so on; and it goes to the taluk office where 
it is tabulated and goes to the district office and then to the Board of 
Bevenue and then to the Government of Tndia; and a huge book is piintcd 
by the Government of Tndia, and then comes the Beport of the Moral and 
Material Prosperity of Tndia with a tremendous array of figures. Do not 
believe in all these things and figures: I respectfully appeal to my Honour- 
able friend, Mr. Bajpai, not to trouble himself with these figures, but to 
give us a sympathetic reply that he will try his very best to constitute 
this committee as early as possible and give us some relief before the life' 
of this Assembly expires. 
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One thing more: I have often said that committees are only round about 
ways of knowing exactly what everybody already knows. That is true; 
but then there are some things which, I find, in spite of our attempts, 
have not been brought to the notice of the Government and I should very 
much like that there should be a thorough inquiry into every detail to 
find out the real cause of the depression, for really we are in our last 
moments: a few years like Ibis and there would be no more trouble: there 
would bo no land revenue 1 legislation in so far as this Assembly is con- 
cerned, and the Department of Land in the Government of India' might 
just as well cease to exist. Therefore, Sir, I wholeheartedly support the 
Resolution. 

Mr. Goswami M. R. Puri (Central Provinces: Landholders): Sir, T have 
great pleasuro in supporting the Resolution of my friend, Rai Bahadur 
Labi Brij Kishore. I do not think there will be any dispute regarding the 
facts he has stated. Tt is a well known fact that the condition of the 
agriculturists is pitiable throughout the length and breadth of the coun- 
try. As far as my Province is concerned, I can say without any hesi- 
tation that their condition is more than worse. If we go to any village, 
wc do not find a single soul who is happy. As the time is short now, I 
think the Resolution should be put to vote as early as possible: therefore, 

1 only support the Resolution wholeheartedly. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Ramaswami Mudaliar (Madras City Mon-Muham- 
madan Urban): Mr. President. 1 understand, the nervousness of the 
House is owing to the feet that this is perhaps the last non-official day 
for Resolutions and that if this Resolution is not finished today, there 
will bo no other opportunity for discussing this motion. Notwithstanding 
that I have ventured to got upon my feet, because I do not think Mr. 
Bajpai is going to place before this House any ready made solution of 
the very vast problem that has been raised by this Resolution. Tt is 
because T know that such a solution will not be forthcoming — and T 
hope that some consideration will be paid to this problem and somo ideas 
relating to the difficulties will' be placed before the Government — that I 
\enturc to rise in inv seat and speak at this very late hour. I believe 
that this is the most important Resolution that has so far been tabled 
by (be Non-Official Members and that has come up for consideration. 
It is a pity and it is in line with the tragedy of our circumstance that 
this Resolution should luue been reached at this late hour and this House 
should be asked to disperse almost within five or six minutes before any 
adequate discussion of this Resolution can have taken place. But for 
the fact that the Chairma'n has already arinouncrd that the House will 
adjourn at. 4-30 p.m , 1 would have bogged of you to continue this till 
5-30 pin., so that we might have a more adequate discussion; and, if, 
by any chance that mnoimrement of the Chairman can be varied by 
you, Mr. President, l am sure that all the Members of this House wdll 
welcome it 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir ShanmukhanT Chetty) : The Chair 
may inform the Honourable Member that it has been already announced 
that one moic non official Resolution day will be allotted in March or 
April, so that, if the Honourable Members are keen on discussing the 
Resolution m detail, they can carry over the discussion. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Ramaswami Mudaliar: Then I am very glad that 
I have had this opportunity, because T hope to carry over my speech 
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to the next non-official day when this Eesolution will be continued. As 
1 was saying, this is about the most important Eesolution that has so 
far come up for discussion in this Assembly, and 1 do not want that the 
subject matter of this Eesolution should in any way be complicated by 
considerations such as the world depression and all that it means. I 
think for the time being we may leave out of consideration the world 
depression and the general ecouomic effect of t-liat depression and con- 
sider the subject from thu point of view of what can be done by this 
( Government and by Provincial Governments, and of how relief can be 
given to the agriculturist, so that the prices of these food stuffs might 
go up. 1 hope also that the spokesman of the Government will not take 
their plea that this is purely a provincial subject and that it is for the 
Provincial Governments to come forward with suggestions regarding this 
matter. I see that latterly the Department, of which my friend, Mr. 
Bajpai, is th<* Secretary, lias adopted the idea that in many of these 
matters a centralised agency is essential if co-ordinated effort should 
ensue for the benefit of the whole country. We have had tin announce- 
ment, or at any rate, the proposal that a centralised health organization 
should be built up. A central co-operativu credit organisation is also 
under consideration, and, 1 hope, from that point of view also, he will 
realise that with reference to this matter a central organization like the 
Government of India is in a better position to deal with this subject. 
Sir, before J proceed to deal with the Resolution proper, I should like 
to ask my friend, Mr. Bajpai, at what stage tnc informal Eice Confer- 
ence which was convened last December is, and whether a meeting of 
that Conference will be held at an early date, so that the whole ques- 
tion may be considered with reference to that particular commodity. . . 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai (Secretary, Department of Education, Health and 
Lands): Sir, the position as regards the Rice Conference is that, I cir- 
culate d certain information which Honourable Members requited, as 
soon as it became available, and 1 am now awaiting an expression of their 
convenience ay to when they would like to meet in a conference. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Ramaswami Mudaliar: Sir, I am very glad that 
the Honourable Member will avail himself of an early opportunity for 
convening that conference. I have been talking to some of the Members 
who attended the last conference, and I am in a, position to state that 
the sooner the conference is held the better wduid it suit their con- 
venience. 

Now*, Sir, with reference, to the question that we are discussing, as 1 
said, we should like to examine the question, not from the point of view 
of the world economic depression or from the point of view of the causes 
that have contributed to the fall in commodity prices all over the 
world, but from the point of view of the specific question which has 
arisen in this country. Take paddy, for instance. The yield of paddy 
has not increased enormously during the last say, ten years, and, yet the 
price of paddy has fallen down to such an extent that agriculturists find 
it impossible to cultivate their land at any profitable rate at all; and 
they are finding it difficult even to pay their land revenue. I am afraid 
that by this Eesolution we are thinking of other methods than the one 
hackneyed method which has been so much agitated, particularly in my 
Province, I mean the method of land revenue remissions. 1 have noth- 
ing to say against the agitation of land revenue remissions which has 
been carried on, and the Government of Madras have given remissions, 
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though not to the extent that the people desired, but I venture to think 
that there is no use of stressing on that aspect of the ease. I do not 
think that permanent relief can come to .agriculturists if it is only given 
in the shape of land revenue remissions. Again, there is no meaning in 
merely agitating for salary cubs. To my mind, I think it is moving in a 
vicious circle. The more the purchasing power of the community «will 
be reduced, the more will be the fall in the commodity prices 

Mr. N. M. Joshi (Nominated Non-Official): Hear, hear. 


Diwan Bahadur A. Bamaswami Mudaliar: My friend, Mr. Joshi, says 

“Hear, hoar’ . 1 do not Know whether his cheers are ironical or genuine 


Mr. N. M. Joshi: They are gtnuine. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Bamaswami Mudaliar: E am glad that they are 
genuine, because I do venture to put. forward as a sound economic pro- 
position that men' salary cuts in themselves will be no panacea for this 
evil at all; on the other hand, it may easily aggravate the evil, whether 
it is in industries, in the wagtis paid to the labourers, or to the small 
paid Government servants. It will mean that there is less purchasing 
power, and the fall in commodity prices will be greater than. . . . 

Sardar Sant Singh (West Punjab: Sikh): What is the proportion of 
the salaried people to t|i*» gomral people living in India? 

Diwan Bahadur A. Bamaswami Mudaliar: It is not a question -of pro- 
portion between the two at all. It is a question of circulation of money, 
it is a question of infusion of purchasing power into the community, and 
my friends will realise that in other countries a situation like this has 
been met in some cases at least by increase in the salaries, while, in 
other eases, certainly, by putting for aid what arc called programmes 
ot re-construction and large capital programmes. What is the meaning 
of a capital programme being taken up ? Because of the fall in com- 
modity prices, the idea is to pay more salaries to the people', to employ 
a larger number of workmen, to infuse greater purchasing power into 
the community, to ply salaries all round, not to the old servants only, 
hut also to new servants, to get into existence a larger number of salaried 
people who, in tlieir turn, will put that purchasing power into the eco- 
nomic life of the country and thereby, to a certain extent, enable the 
commodity prices to go up. 

i 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh (MuzafTarpur cum Champaran: Non-Muham- 
madan): But at the cost of the masses. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Bamaswami Mudaliar: I do not know whether you 
will allow me to proceed now. . . . .- *■* 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukliam Chetty): The House 
now stands adjourned till tomorrow morning at Eleven O'clock. 

TJfcie Assembly then adjourned till Eleven of the Clock on Thursday, 
tho 15th February, 1984. 
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The Assembly met in the Assembly Chamber of the Council House 
at Eleven of the Clock, Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham 
Chetty) in the Chair. 


THE INDIAN TARIFF (AMENDMENT) BILL. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The House 
will now resume consideration of the Indian Tariff (Amendment) Bill. * 


(Mr. A. H. Ghuznavi was not in his seat when called on to move 
amendments Nos. 4 and 5 on the List.) 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad (United Provinces Southern Divisions: Muham- 
madan Rural): Sir, I move: 

“That in the Schedule to the Bill, in amendment No. 6, in the fourth column of 
the proposed Item No. 43-D (2), for the words ‘ten annas per dozen pairs’ the words 
‘six annas per lb.* be substituted.” 


The object of this amendment is practically the same as the one 
I moved last time, that the incidence of taxation should be by weight 
and not bv number. I suggest, it is more or less a corollarv of the one 
I moved day before yesterday and which was defeated. Whatever argu- 
ments T advanced on that occasion will have to be repeated on this occa- 
sion also, but I do not propose to do so. The item, as it is, will apply 
to children’s socks and grown up men’s socks, an^ it will probably be 
more convenient if we adopt either weight or gradation in sizes. I notice 
that, in regard to certain other articles, there is a graded duly according 
to the sizes, but, in this particular case of socks, there is no graded 
duty. That means that children’s socks 'tfhich arc very small will be 
taxed in the same manner as the socks of grown up men, and I think 
that is rather unfair. I, therefore, suggest that we should adopt either 
weight, in which case all of them will be treated alike, or we should 
adopt number in which case we will have the graded system. Sir, 1 
move. > 

Mr. President (The Honourable. Sir Shanmukham Chetty): Amend- 
ment moved: 

“That in the Schedule to the Bill, in amendment No. 6, in the fourth column of 
the proposed Item No. 43-D (2), for the words ‘ten annas per dozen pairs’ the words 
4 six annas per lb/ be substituted.” 

( 847 ) 
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The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore (Member for Commerce and Rail- 
ways) : I will follow my Honourable friend’s footsteps and say that the 
arguments I used on the last occasion are equally applicable to this 
occasion. I have nothing further really to add to what I have already 
said and I oppose the amendment. 


Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The ques- 
tion is: 

“That in the Schedule to the Bill, in amendment No. 6, in the fourth column of 
the proposed Item No. 43D(2), for the words ‘ten annas per dozen pairs’ the words 
‘si x: annas per lb * be substituted.** 


The motion was negalivtd. 


Mr. D. K. Lahin Ohaudhury (Bengal: Landholders): Sir, I move: 

“That in the Schedule to the Bill, in amendment No. 18, under the proposed Item 
No. 184- A , the following be added : 


4 i 2) Domestic hollow-ware, 
the following, namely, 
basins, bowls, dishes, 
plate* and thalas, 
including nee -cup*, rice- 
bowls and rice-plates — 
(i) having no diameter 
oxceoding 19 centi 
Tue* res. 


i 


{it) having any diame- 
tor exceeding 19 
centimetres. 


30 per cent, or per 
dozen four annas 
plus one anna for | 
every two centime- 
tres or part thereof j 
by which any diame- i 
ter exceeds 11 centi- 
metres, whichever is 
higher. 

30 per cent, or per 
dozen eight annas 
plus two annas for 
every two centime- 
tres or part thereof 
by which any diame- 
ter exceeds 19 centi- 
metres, whichever is 
higher. 


20 per cert. 


20 per cent 


i 


» »• 


1 submit that this amendment is the acid test of the sincerity of the 
House whether they will support Indian industries or not. In order to 
» give direct proof to the House, I have brought these plates before the 
House so that Honourable Members may test their quality for them- 
selves. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh (Muzaffarpur cum Qfeamparan: Non-Muham- 
madan): Sir, I rise to a point of order. Is it in order for an Honourable 
Member to bring big sized goods which they get as free samples and dis- 
play them on the floor of the House as an advertisement? Those of us 
who have not got the sampleF are unable to appreciate the point. For 
instance, the other day we had the Khaddar (Protection) Bill, and would 
it have been in order for me to bring khaddar dhoties before the House 
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and place them before Honourable Members, and will it be in order for 
my Honourable friend, Mr. Mody, to bring in a big pile of woollen goods 
and display them before* the House ? I want a ruling on the point. 

Mr. D. K. Lahiri Ghaudhury : This is not a big thing; it is a small 
douche can It will certainly be very useful to my Honourable friend, 
Mr. (lava Prasad Singh. I have brought these articles before the House 
in ordfr to show the difference between Japanese goods and Indian goods. 
This morning some delegates . came from Calcutta in the name of con- 
sumers and J am told they were received at the station by some of their 
Japanese friends. But that does not affect my argument. These are 
articles which can easily be used by the poor people. This is Japanese and 
f his is Indian, and I can show a number of other things also whore the 
Indian goods are superior to Japanese, goods in respect of quality, dura- 
bility, and so on. The Honourable the Commerce Member has made the 
position clear that this Bill is intended only to restore the parity of price 
which existed in 1031-32. I take the figures of 1931-32. The price of 
Japanese rice cups was Its. 2-6-0 per dozen and that of Indian rice cups 
was 11s. 2-4-0, that is two annas less. And if you com] jure the quality 
and durability of the two, you will find that, while Japanese articles w\ll 
last for only six months, the Indian articles will last for ten yeais, if 
properly used. Whenever we come to this House, some of us preach for 
the consumers, some of ns preach for the producers, but T am one of 
those whoso first and foremost duly ^s to support Indian industry in 
whatever form it is, and I have got a legitimate ground for thal. The 
total consumption of these articles is valued at about Rs. 32 lakhs, out 
of which Rs. 10 lakhs worth is manufactured in India. Mr. Hardy him- 
self went down io Calcutta and saw these enamel factories and he was 
convinced that this industry should get legitimate protection, because, for 
practical purposes, these i arc really Indian concerns with Indian capital 
and Indian labour. Tt is not merely a Calcutta business, it is spread 
over all parts of India. In 1020, these factories were started. 

Mr. A. H. Ghuznavi ("Dacca cmw M\menMngh: Muhammadan Rural): 
Where ? 

Mr. D. K. Lahiri Chaudhury: In Bengal. The Bengal Enamel Works, 
Limited, was started by Professor D. Bhattaeharjce with a capital of 
Rs. three lakhs subscribed entirely by middle class Indians, Hindus and 
Muhammadans. I hope that my Honourable friend, who has been so 
keen on hosiery, will take some interest in Indian articles too. Muham- 
madans also have invested their money in it. (.h? Honourable Member. 
“Don't make any difference.") I say that because my Honourable 
friend put me a question and I say that these factories are owned both 
by Hindus and Muhammadans — Indians. 

The Sur Enamel and Stamping Works, Limited, started by Mr. Sip*, 
is a private limited concern which has invested rupees two lakhs* in this 
enterprise and can further invest double this amount if demand arises. 
Thev were followed by the Empire Enamel Works started by Muham- 
mad Abdul Karim w r ho srot his training in the Bengal Enamel Works, 
Limited. The Imperial Enamel Works and' the Enamel Manufacturing 
Company wttre started by Mr. S. L. Bannerjee who was trained in 
Japan. 

a 2 
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In Bombay. To serve the Bombay and Karachi markets, a well- 
equipped enamd factory has been started at Oglewadi near Poona with 
an investment of over a lakh. Movements were afoot to start a factory 
in Bombay, but which have been suspended in consequence of the pre- 
sent crisis. 

In the Punjab. Upper India can boast of the Pioneer Enamel Works 
at Amritsar with an investment of about a* lakh of rupees and J. H. 
Johnson and Co.'s Enamel Factory owned by a Nawab at Aligarh. 

In Burma. Bangoon too started a factory on a 1 fairly large scale about 
three years ago. , 

The total capital invested in the enamel industry is well over Bs. 10 
lakhs and the total output in 1932-33 was approximately Bs. 10 lakhs. 
That is to say, one third of the demand is manufactured in India, but 
the whole demand can be met if the industry gets a little protection. I 
ask Honourable Members whether they are going to give temporary relief 
from Japan or permanent relief. To my mind this industry can be 
made entirety self-supporting and made to stand on its own legs. If 
they are given a little protection, they can produce their articles at the 
same rate as Japan. It may be said that by this method you will raise 
the price in Tndia by giving a monopoly to these indigenous manufactur- 
ers. That is not the case*. If they get protection, they can produce 
their articles cheaper than they do now and they can reduce their prices. 

There is one other point. Out of the total import of 22 lakhs, 11 
lakhs or nearly 50 per. cent, goes for other purposes, such as photography 
sauce pans and other things. Only 50 per cent, constitutes the poor 
man’s consumption. T am sure, that, if this House gives protection, the 
industry will be R( Jf-supporting and, after three or four years, they will 
be able to meet competition from other countries. I hope the House 
will be convinced of my arguments. I am speaking in favour of India 
and Lndians alone. [ hope the House will support my amendment 
wholeheartedly. I am glad that it was inserted in the original Bill, but 
it has been deleted by the Select Committet . I do hope that the 
Members of the Select Committee will take up this matter seriously, 
becimse this question affc cts the poor man very much. The provision 
m the original Bill was sought to he deleted on the ground that the 
local manufactures do not meet the whole of the demand and it was 
defeated by one vote. T now learn from my friend, Mr. S. C. Mitra, 
that ho is convinced that the provision ought to be re-inserted. He has 
already made his argument in the consideration stage, and this ^article 
ought to got the support of this House. If it does not, what will he its 
effect? This industry will be ruined. There are other articles which are 
, used for very reasonable and useful purposes, in hospitals, and so on. 
If this industry is protected now, the consumer will be able to get his 
things much cheaper in the long run and they will last for a longer timt. 
I hope the whole House will support my amendment and give encourage- 
ment to the industry in India 1 . ^ 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The Chair 
would like to announce that it strongly deprecates the practice of pro- 
ducing exhibits on the floor of the House. The Chair did not want to 
prevent the Honourable Member from doing so before giving due notice. 
The Chair does not propose to allow this practice in future. 
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Amendment moved: 

“That in the Schedule to the Bill, in amendment No. 18, under the proposed Item 
No. 184- A., the following be added : 

‘(2) Domestic hollow-ware, 
the following, namely, 
basins, bowls, dishes, 
plates and thalas, 
including rice-cups, rice- - 
bowls and rice-plates — 

i 

(i) having no diameter 30 per cent, or per 20 per cent, 

exceeding 19 centi- dozen four annas i 

metres. plus one anna for I 

every two centime- 
. tres or part thereof 

by which any diame- I 

ter exceeds 1 1 centi- 1 

metres, whichevei is 
higher, 

(ii) having any diame- 30 per cent, or por 20 per cent. . 

ter exceeding 19 dozen eight annas 

centimetres. plus two annas for 

every two centime- 
tres or part thoreof 
by which any diame- 
ter exceeds 19 centi- 
metres, whichever is 
higher. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Ramaswami Mudaliar (Madras City: Non-Muliam- 
madan Urban): The amendment is very simple and can be supported 
very shortly. Tlie Government got, when they introduced the Bill, that 
it was an industry which deserved the same treatment as many other 
minor things that had been included in tlie Bill. The Select Committee, 
for reasons which it has not made vury clear, have deleted this amend- 
ment. The only reason that the Select Committee have put forward is 
as follows: 

“We have, however, omitted sub-head (tf) of the new Item No. 184- A., dealt with 
by Item 18 of the Schedule, because, in respect of the articles specified therein, 
which are articles widely used by the poorer classes, we are not satisfied that the 
circumstances justify the increase of the duty proposed. ** 

I do not think this is an adequate reason at all. If you go through 
the Bill, Mr. President, you will find that there- are many other articles 
which will come under the same inhibition, and, if this principle is applied 
to this particular thing, on the same analogy and on the. same ground, 
many other Ttems in the Bill can be deleted. For instance, the hosiery 
about which Mr. Ghuznavi was talking the other day. I do not think 
that this is an argument which can be advanced at all for omitting this 
Item from the Schedule. The Government, after careful consideration, 
1 take it, thought it fit to incorporate this particular article also in their 
proposals and I venture to think that no reason has been put forward 
by the Select Committee why this particular thing should be omitted. 
It is true that these articles are used by tht, poorest classes as Mr. Lahiri 
Chaudhury has pointed out. In the long run, tliey will be the people 
who will benefit by the promotion of this particular Indian industry and, 
what is far more important, it will encourage the production of a class 
of articles which will be more durable and last for a longer time than 
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these articles. I think, therefore, that the original proposals of the Gov- 
ernment should be re-incorporated and I strongly support this amend- 
ment. 

Mr. F. E* James (Madras: European): I should like to support the 
amendment, but I do not want to ti averse the ground that has been 
covered by my friend, Mr. Lahiri Chaudhury, or the Diwan Bahadur. 
There is, however, one point on which 1 want to elicit information from 
the Government Members and that is as to the particular reasons which 
moved thnm to remain neutral on this subject in the Select Committee. 

I understand that this Bill was drawn up and its provisions arranged 
after an inquiry — an inquiry into the applications received for protection 
under the Safeguarding of Industries Act, and # an inquiry conducted by, 

I believe, the President of the Tariff Board and the Director-General of 
Commercial Intelligence; a'nd I understand that the, results of this inquiry, 
wdiere Government felt that they wore justified, appeared in the Bill as it 
was originally produced before the Select Committee. Therefore, pre«- 
Minuibly this particular industry made out a prima facie case for pro- 
tection under this Bill and this pro\ision was included in thti original 
Bill. Now, T can perfectly well understand Honourable Members of the 
Select Committee, who had not had the advantage of the information 
which Government had in making their inquiries, coming to a different 
conclusion in the matter, and I can quite appreciate the difference of 
opinion on the point, but I find it a little hard to understand the reason 
which led the Government Members themselves to remain neutral. I 
can appreciate the view that fhey felt that, the result of the inquiry 
was not such as to justify putting this item in the* Bill as originally pub- 
lished. But presumably they were satisfied, although they may have 
been satisfied by a very narrow margin, that there was a case here* for 
protection: and, therefore, we should like to know why the Members of 
the Government on the Select Committee, in view of that, apparently 
modified their opinion and remained neutral in the Select Committee. 
We raise this point, because we feel it is an important point in vk,w of 
the largo number of tariff inquiries now proceeding, and which are 
likely to fructify in legislation. We feel, if Government are going to 
proceed with tariff legislation, it is most important that their inquiries 
in the first instance should be thorough and that they should, as far as 
possible, satisfv themselves, on those inquires, before coming to their 
conclusions in regard to the legislation they put before the House. 
Either this point was not fully considered, or, if it was fully considered, 
it should have been left alone in the Bill by Government and they should 
not have remained neutral. Probably there, are very adequate reasons 
* for this procedure, but it is a procedure which has given us some uneasi- 
ness and we should very much like bo hear from Government as to the 
reasons why they changed their minds. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad; Sir, I ^ntirelv agree with the argument brought 
forward bv mv Honourable friend, Mr. Lahiri Chaudhury. 1 said openly 
before and I repeat again that I am a protectionist and I will always sup- 
port a Bill w r hich reallv aims at protection, but we should consider the 
measure in a different spirit if it is not really intended for affording 
protection, but for raising the price level. If a particular industry could 
be protected under anv excuse whatsoever, 1 would strongly support it 
provided certain conditions are satisfied, and one of them is that that 
industry should be in a position to stand on it3 own legs. That is one very 
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important condition. We must dearly understand that we are going to 
tax the consumer for the benefit of an industry which is likely to stand 
on its own legs. Then the industry should be fairly advanced, and we 
should also try to remove uneven competition- So far as the principle is 
concerned, I entirely agree with my Honourable friend, Mr. Lahiri 
Chaudhury, but I regret I do not agree with him when he begins to quote 
figures, because my figures, which I shall now quote, are quite different. 
Of course Government have got the correct figures in their hands and 
they are in a position to understand the position better. That is why we 
removed this particular Item in the Select Committee. Now, Mr. Lahiri 
Chaudhury said that there were five factories whose capital was Bs. seven 
lakhs in Calcutta and that there were two factories in Upper India — one at 
Aligarh and one rt Amritsar — whose capital was Its- two lakhs, — that is, a 
capital of nine lakhs altogether. I know the factory at Aligarh very well, 
because I have the first-hand information, and I find that the Johnson 
Company has now been purchased by Nawab Sir Muhammad Muzam- 
miliillah Khan. They only make sign-plates, not enamelled articles. 
I have the figures before me for different classes of enamelled articles. 
This is their monthly output. Sign-plates worth about JRs. 10,000 a 
month are made. New hospital requisites, Bs. 1,500, and domestic 
hollow-ware Ks. 1,500. Total output, Ks. 13,000, of which Bs. 10,000 
are the sign-plates. Now, since the production of the second and 
third of the above items are very small we excluded them altogether, 
because they could not immediately stand on their own legs. But the 
position of sign-plates is different from that of other enamelled articles. 
Wo report on a specific duty on sign-plates and it is there. The Select 
Committee has not removed it, the other articles which we produce, 
According to my information, come to about Ks. 3,000 a month only. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangjr (Bombay Oitv * Non-Muhammadan Urban): Why 
is it so low? Why don't they make more: 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: That is a point which I cannot answer .... 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir: Can they make rtiore? 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: I have just given what the figures arc, and, if 
my figures are incorrect, I hope the Government will correct those figures. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi (Nominated Non-Official; • May I ask a question, Sir? 
We have been supplied with some statistical information 1 do not see 
any information on this question at all in that paper. Will Government 
kindly state if there is an;y information given on this point at all? We 
have been supplied with some information, and we cannot really find 
what the figures are. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: Sir, I noticed that the total import was Rs. 
22,87,550 in the year 1932-33 and the total consumption was Bs. 24,43,000 

i 

Mr. S. O. Mitra (Chittagong and Kajshahi Divisions: Non-Muham- 
madan Bural) : How did you get the other figure? 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: Therefore, according to my calculation, only 
six per cent of the total consumption is manufactured in this country and 
94 per cent, is imported from outside. My friend, Mr. Lahiri Chaudhury, 
said, about one-third was manufactured in this country and two-lhirds were 
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imported from outside; but, as I have shown, there is an enormous 
difference — between six per cent, and 33 per cent. So, if my figures are 
correct, if this particular industry is such that we are making only six 
per cent, of the total consumption and are importing 94 per cent, from 
outside, I ask, whether the time lias arrived when we ought to proteet 
this particular industry. The case of sugar is different, because we knew 
that in that case it was given for the benefit of agriculturists- In this 
particular case, agriculturists are not being benefited, but some work may 
be provided by town labourers. Had the industry been progressing suffi- 
ciently high, there was some point in giving it protection. I dc not see 
in what way this industry could stand on its own legs. Besides, what 
material is before us to show that if this particular duty is levied, this 
industry will at once jump up from six per cent, to 100 or even something 
approximate to it I myself said in the Select Committee that this in- 
dustry , on account of a very low protection of six per cent, was not likoiv 
to stand on its own legs. If, however, the Government, from their own 
information, can sav on the door of the House that they have got a 
larger output to such an extent that they can immediately capture the 
whole market, then the position would be changed. Still, the Government 
ought to make out a case in this particular connection. Of course, the 
amount of the duty that was proposed in the ole Bill worked up to some- 
thing between 84 per cent, and 125 per cent, ad tmlorem. Therefore, we 
thought that a sudden jump to this figure from 30 per cent, could only be 
called a protective duty and it could onlv he given if the industry was 
able to stand on its own legs. Therefore, if the protective duty is to be 
raised from 30 per cent, to about three or four times, then we ought to be 
convinced that the industry is already there. There is already good work 
going on, and, with this little aid, the whole thing will flourish. As I 
said, my information is that a major portion of this enamel work in the 
various factories is confined to the making of plates. If the industry could 
be made to stand on its own legs and the conditions are to be satisfied 
as to the profit making and also the position of the consumers is kept in 
view, then T have no objection to raising the duty But I would request 
that it should be put in a class by itself. Government should come for- 
ward and say that they want to proteet this particular industiy and make 
out a case accordingly and I will then vote for It with both hands. But the 
fact of the matter is that the capital of all these factories does not come 
up to more than nine lakhs and (hey are doing other business as I find defi- 
nitely about Aligarh. I should like to know as a business proposition whe- 
ther by investing a part of our nine lakhs we will be in a position to 
produce articles worth about 24 lakhs- Therefore, in this particular case, 
so far as the principles are concerned, I am absolute^ in agreement with 
Mr. Lahiri Chaudhury, but I regret to say that the figures which I have 
got entirely differ from the figures which he has given. M\ figures show 
that the output at present, excluding the pistes, is only six per cent. If 
the Government can make out a case for this particular industry, then we 
will probably consider the position. 

Mr. N, M. Joshi: Mr. President, I find it very difficult to follow the 
discussion that has been going on. T have experienced difficulty in con- 
nection with this Bill from its very inception. I raised the point that 
the House should be given sufficient information to be able to judge of 
this question intelligently. On account of my representations to the- 
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Honourable Member in charge of the Department, he was good enough 
to circulate some information among the Members. I am very grateful 
to him for circulating that information. Unfortunately, I find that the 
information regarding this item Is not there. Now, before I deal with that 
point I would suggest to the Government of India that, while we are very 
grateful to them for supplying the information which they have given, 
they should give us a little more information about every industry which is 
to be protected. We should .know what capital is invested in that in- 
dustry; we should know how many people are working in that industry 
and also something about the prices. Besides that, I want really to raise 
a constitutional question. It is the practice of the Government of India 
to supply information to the Select Committee while they sometimes omit 
to supply the same information to the House. I should like you, Mr. 
President, to consider this question very seriously whether it is right 
to supply information to a Select Committee and then not supply it to the 
House? The duty of the House is to judge of the report which the 
Select Committee makes. Ii the House is not in possession of the informa- 
tion on which the Select Committee itself has based its judgment, how 
is the House to decide? In this connection. I would like to draw your 
attention to the practice in the House of Commons. In the House of Com- 
mons, the meetings of the Select Committee are generally open to the 
public. There are two paints of a meeting of a Select Committee. The 
first part consists of receiving information md this part of the working 
of the Select Committee is open to the public. If the Select Committee 
takes evidence, it is published for the benefit of the public and not only 
of the House. The proceedings of the Select Committee, when they dis- 
cuss among themselves as to what judgment they should pass on the in- 
formation l ofore them, arc not published. I would like you, Mr. Presi- 
dent, to consider whether we should not adopt the proeedure of the 
House of Commons. I have noticed this practice of withholding informa- 
tion not only on this occasion, hut on previous occasions also The Reserve 
Bank Joint Committee examined certain witnesses and the House did not 
know anything as to what the witnesses said. In my judgment, this is 
an undesirable practice- Unfortunately our standing rules do not make 
any provision as to whether a meeting of the Select Committee, when it 
takes evidence, should be open to the public or not. But we shall have 
to start a practice as our Select Committees have already started the 
practice of hearing witnesses. My suggestion to you, Mr. President, 
therefore, is that whenever a Select Committee receives information, that 
information should be received in public and that information should be 
available not only to the Members of the House, but also to the public 
as u whole. The Select Committee should be at liberty to meet in 
private to discuss things amongst themselves and to come \o certain judg- 
ment. I, therefore, feel that you will seriously consider th 7 s question and 
tell us at your leisure when you decide on this question what procedure 
we should follow in this connection. * 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra: Sir, I support the motion of my Honourable friend, 
Mr. Lahiri Chaundhurv, and I further owe it to the House to e\plain the 
position that some of up took In the Select (Committee on this question, 
as we were not provided with al] relevant facts as regards prices. So 
far as Government are concerned, it must be said that they acted very 
fairly. They left it to the Select Committee tc decide, and Government 
Members remained neutral, ft was there that this particular clause was 
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deleted. We wanted in the Select Committee some figures aixut the 
prices of the Indian goods of the same standard as compared with 
Japanese goods. What weighed most with some of us was the quality of 
the thing, because cheapness ultimately depends upon duration. I shall 
presently show that though the Japanese articles are supplied at two pies 
less, yet the Indian goods are at least twice as durable compared to the 
Japanese. My Honourable friend. Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad, said that he 
would vote with us provided we could show him that Indian production 
was not as low as six per cent, of th^ total Indian consumption Other 
Honourable Members like my friend, Mr. Joshi. also complained about the 
statistics- In the Select Committee, we had some figures, and if my 
Honourable friend, Dr. Ziauddin Ahmrd, had only applied his mmd to 
the figures supplied to the Members in the Select Committee, he would 
have been satisfied. I am referring to the statistical statement in respect 
of commodities which have been the subject of safeguarding application. 
On page 24 of this statement, it will be found that in 1930-31, the total 
import was 23*64 lakhs, and if we go into details, the total hollow-wares 
11 lakhs, hollow-wares for other uses than domestic 2 lakhs, advertise- 
ment 12*5 and miscellaneous ‘It; wdiile during that year the Indian pro- 
duction was seven lakhs, of which advertisement was responsible for three 
lakhs, hollow- ware articles 3*5 and hollow-ware for other classes *5. In 
1931-32, the total import was 15 lakhs, Indian production was 12‘5 
lakhs, advertisement 3*5 and hollow-wares used by the poor eight lakhs 
and miscellaneous one lakh. In 1932-33, the total import was 22‘87 
lakhs, the Indian production 30 lakhs, of which advertisement was eight 
lakhs; only rupees fifty thousand was for hollow-ware for the poor, and 
other classes 1*5 lakhs. From these figures, Jt> will be clear that in 1931- 
32. India produced as much as J2‘5 lakhs, cut of a total consumption 
in India of about 32 lakhs- If we go into details, we find that due to 
fho Japanese competition, the condition has become very ptecaiious; 
the total production in 1932-33, when the competition was prevailing in its 
abnormal condition, the total Indian production was 10 lakhs, of which 
advertisement was eight lakhs and only fiftv thousand rupees worth of 
hollow-vrares wore produced as against eight lakhs in the previous year. 
It will bo Hear to amhodv how ruinous has been this competition- This 
industry has now got its home in "Bengal, Bombay, the Punjab, the 
United Provinces and Burma. I cannot understand how my Honourable 
friend, Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad, could argue that because the capital of the 
company was five or ten lakhs, it was not possible for it to produce 
articles worth more than its capital. I think it will be better if any 
Honourable Member, belonging to the business community, could explain 
to the Doctor that even if the capital for this industry is not very great, 
yet, with the help of a large amount of labour and quick turn-over, this 
can certainly produce articles worth much more than its capital. In the 
Select Committee, we did not know the comparative prices of the articles. 
Now, I have gone through this question verv carefully and, speaking for 
myself, I am satisfied after enquiry that our "Indian industries, if they 
get a run for five years, will be in a position to entirely replace all the 
imports That is the ground which strengthens me to revise my opinion. 
I strongly hold the • iew point of the consumers. I know' that even a 
difference of two pice, apart from the quality of the article, is a burden 
on the consumer. But when I *'omparo the two articles, the one produced 
by the Indian manufacturer, and the other by Japan, T find that the 
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Indian article is far cheaper in the real sense of the word. Just now my 
Honourable friend, Sir Cowasji -Jehangir, suggests to me to refer to the 
case of cotton mills with a capital of 12 lakhs being able to produce goods 
worth more than half a crore. I think m\ Honourable friend, Dr. 
Ziauddin, will take this information specially as it comes from a business- 
man like Sir Cowasji. I claim that l have examined th*s question from 
the poor man's stand-point as well and I am fulh convinced of the 
excellent durability of the Indian article as compared with the Japanese 
article. Particularly, as far as my Honourable friend, Dr- Z ; auddin 
Ahmad, is concerned, I think I have now convinced h‘m that more 
than 30 per cent of the total consumption in [ndia is produced in India 
and as my Honourable friend said that he w mid agree to this amendment 
if he were satisfied that more than six per cent, of the articles were pro- 
duced in India, and now that his conscience will be satisfied, I hope he will 
vote for the amendment On these grounds, 1 support the motion of my 
Honourable friend, Mr. D. K. Lahiri Chaudhury. 

Mr. A. H. Ghuznavi: Sir, it is very difficult for us to come to any 
conclusion as to what we are to do *<,nd wlicr we are not to do. Here, 
for the first time, I get some figures from my Honouraole friend, Mr. 
Mitra. Another set of figures has been given to us by rny Honourable 
friend, Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad. Some very useful particulars have also 
been given by mv Honourable friend, Mr. James, who perhaps was in 
the know of the Government, and so he gave us the whole history as to 
how this item came into this Hill- We had no information whatsoever 
when we were discussing this matter, except ng this, that tnev applied 
for protection and that protection was needed owing to tb' depreciation 
of the \en. As regards protection to the industry .... 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: Did mv Honourable friend not read 
the figures in the yellow book that was suppb’ed to Honourable Members? 

Mr. A. H. Ghuznavi: The Honourable the Commerce Member asked 
me if I have not read the figures, hut will rrv Honourable fiiend tell the 
House as to when this book was givfn to us? It was given two hours 
before we sat in the Select Committee How does he expect us to come 
prepared for the Select Committee . . . . 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: To the best of mv recollection, this 
was not discussed on the first day on which wo sat. Tt was discussed on 
the second day on which we sat. My Honourable friend, therefore, had 
more than 24 hours in which to read it. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir: Mr. Mitra had these figures, whv could not 
you ? You were a member of the Select Committee. 

Mr. A. H. Ghuznavi: Mr Mitra has said on the floor of the House 
that he did not read those figures, otherwise he would not have vokd to 
turn it down. He had satisfied himself afte'rwards. That is what ho 
has said. 

Mr . S. 0. Mitra: Whot I said was about the comparative prices of the 
Japanese and Indian goods. That was the point I made. 
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Mr. A. H. Ghuznavi: How does the comparing of prices help us? I 
want to be satisfied on the following points. Is the industry an established 
one? Is the industry established throughout India? Can it supply the 
demand of the whole of India if a reasonable protection for a definite time 
is given? Has that been gone into by any inquiry? We are penalising 
the consumers, and giving protection without any inquiry and without 
satisfying ourselves whether this is an established industry or not, and 
whether it can, in a reasonable time, supply the demands of India at a 
reasonable and competitive price. We are told that there is a factory 
in Calcutta. Today wo hear that there is ono in the Punjab and one in 
the U. P. We have no knowledge as to what they manufacture and we 
have no figures to go by. Certainly give them this protection if they 
can prove that the protection should be given. Have an inquiry now, 
let them ask for an inquiry and let there be a complete report before this 
House. What is the hurry? 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir: What were you doing in the Select Committee 
yourself ? 

Mr. A. H. Ghuznavi: I have turned it down, because I had no informa- 
tion to justify its retention. 

Sir Cowasji J8hangir: Because you did not read what you were given? 


Mr. A. H. Ghuznavi: Because you were not here to help me, that is- 
the trouble. Sir, this is a very novel way of doing things. An industry 
applies for protection. No investigation has been made and nothing is 
known to the House. So far as I am concerned, it appears to mo that 
when we said that this should be excluded, Government remained neutral. 
1 thought there must have been a certain amount of justification. The 
inquiry is not sufficient. If Mr. Lahiri Chaudhury wants it, let them 
ask for an inquiry and let there be a complete inquiry. Let there be a 
report before this House and then we will know what to do. 1 shall be 
prepared to give you protection if you can fulfil this condition that 1 want, 
namely, prove that it is an established industry, that it can meet the full 
demand of India within a reasonable time, at a reasonable and competi- 
tive price, and that it is efficiently managed. We are not going to give 
protection to perpetuate inefficiency. If these things are established, you 
will certainly have the protection that you want. Sir, 1 oppose this motion. 

Sir Leslie Hudson (Bombay: European): Sir, 1 just want to say one 

or two wools in support of the point put forward by my Honourable friend, 
Mr. Joslii, about the circulation of the information with regard to tiiis 
Bill. This yellow book has been placed in the blinds of certain Members 
of this House and members of the Select Committee. Some have read 
it and some apparently have not and the latter arc perhaps unfortunate in 
not having the information which they would have obtained if they had 
read it. However, my point is to support Mr. Joshi’s contention that 
those particulars should be supplied to the whole House. In the final 
event, the whole House is the Judge in this matter and 1 think they 
should have full information before them. 
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Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): So far as 
the point raised by Mr. Joshi is concerned, the Chair will look into the 
matter carefully and see what should be the best course to meet the 
convenience of Honourable Members. 

Mr. S* O' Sen (Bengal National Chamber of Commerce: Indian Com- 
merce): Sir, I, as a member of the Select Committee, opposed the deletion 
of that clause and I have appended a minute of dissent in the report. 
My minute will show that there are sufficient materials before us to form 
a decision. I say: 

“On the statement made on behalf of Government in the Select Committee, there 
appears to be every prospect of the present annual output (namely, goods worth 4£ 
lakhs) being multiplied about four times if the protection as proposed in the original 
Bill were to be given.” 


This statement was made by the officer of Government who himself 
inquired into this question and whom Government deputed to make the 
inquiry. For this purpose, I may remind the House that the Honourable 
the Mover of this Bill in his speech stated this: 

“As the result of a very careful examination conducted by the President of the 
Tariff Board and by T)r. Meek, the Director General of Statistics, we came finally to 
the conclusion that the industries which are dealt with in this Bill had made out a 
case for immediate action under the Safeguarding Act while other applicants had 
failed to make out a case for emergency action. This Bill, Sir represents the conclu- 
sion we then arrived at.” 


So T do not understand the grievances of the Members who have spoken 
against the motion moved by my Honourable friend, Mr. Lahiri Chaudlmry. 
There was a statement made by Dr. Meek who was present at the meet- 
ing of the Select Committee, and Mr. Hardy, who is now here, also 
explained that lie had personally inquired into the matter and went to the 
factories to see the conditions there. In these circumstances, it came to 
me as a surprise that some of the members of the Select Committee, a 
majority of them, not being Government members, without any inquiry 
into the matter, voted against it. Sir, I fully support the amendment moved 
hv Mr. Lahiri Chaudhury, and my reasons are various. First, 1 am per- 
sonally convinced, although it is not necessary for mo to say so, that there 
is an industry aiyl an established industry in this country which can pro- 
duce, if sufficient time is given, enough to meet all the requirements of 
this country. As. Mr. Mitra pointed out, the things are cheaper than 
Japanese ones, because the price and durability, if you consider them, 
will show that in the long run these wares are very much cheaper, — 
practically half the value, — than the Japanese wares. Secondly, there is 
another cogent reason. T have now come to know how these things are 
imported so cheaply into India. These articles practically come duty free 
from Japan, and, not only duty free, but the duty paid on articles, from 
which they are made, is refunded to the manufacturers of this class of 
goods for the purpose of competing with foreign countries. Here these 
manufacturers make their wares from 24 gauze steel plates manufactured 
by the Tata and Company. They sell the wares in Calcutta exactly at the 
same rate at which the duty paid articles from foreign countries are sold. In 
Japan, they have got about 250 or 300 per cent, duty against sheets manu- 
factured in America which they use, namely, 82 gauze, but, when these 
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sheets are manufactured into articles, they not only send them out here 
duty free, but also refund the duty which those manufacturers paid when 
these sheets came into Japan. So there was practically a bounty given 
by the Japanese Government, and I do not see why our Government 
should not foster this industry and do the same. In any case, they can 
raise the duty which they are going to put on this, and it is high time 
that this should be done. With these remarks, J support the motion 
of my Honourable friend, Mr. Lahiri Chaudhury. 

Major Nawab Ahmad Nawaz Khan (Nominated : Non-Official) : Sir, in 
12 Noo n supporting this amendment, moved by Mr. D. K. Lahiri 

N * Ohaudhurv. 1 wish to sav a few words. T have sympathy 

with Japan, but I think legally, politically, socially or morally tvc are 
nol under so much obligation to Japan that w*e should sacrifice the inter- 
ests of our own country. We as Indians should have regard first for Indian 
interests and we should safeguard Indian industries. As Members of the 
Indian Legislature, it is our primary duty to look after the interests of 
India and other interests afterwards. We must give full attention to our 
interests first — L mean all Indian interests, agricultural, industrial, etc. 
Tn this connection, if anything is to be said in favour of Japan, it is only 
the cheapness of the article from the poor man’s point of \iew. Ihit 1 
support this amendment, because it is in tin* inter* sis of the poor man not 
to have \ery cheap things which he has to purchase mam times over 
rather than a slighth more* expensive thing which will last long. It is 
the ( \perienee of wise men in all countries that the b'M is Hit' cheapest. 
We have to see in the interest of the poor man himself whether it is good 
for him to purchase these cheap things which do not last long or things 
made in our own country which are a hit more expensive, but vbicli last 
long and for which he need not spend money many times throughout the 
year. 

l)r. Ziauddin Ahmad has very rightly and wisely said that he is ready 
to support such Bulkin industries which can stand on their own legs. 
But now the question is how are these industries to stand on their own 
legs if we do not encourage them, help them, and support them? We ore 
here primarily to encourage our own industries; and we all know that 
i ben a small baby begins to walk, he often falls and the parents have to 
help him in many ways and for a long time. Similarly, these industries 
surely will have many difficulties, obstacles and troubles, but like parents 
, w'O ha\ e to help and support them if really we wisli to see them stand on 
their own legs. My friend, Mr. Ghuzmni, has very wisely said: “Let us 
see whether these articles fulfil the demand of the public or not”. I will 
say the same thing to him — that value depends upon demand. If we 
stop the manufactures of other countries from coming into India, we will 
be encouraging and helping our industries to increase their manufactures; 
because, if the people buy cheap things, they will not require a little more 
expensive thing made in India, with the result that our manufactories will 
not be able for a very very long time to fulfil the real demand of India. 
But if we stop foreign goods coming into India, we will be really helping 
the country* as well as our manufactures and the demand will then be 
fulfilled very quickly. With these words, I support the amendment. 
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Sir Darcy Lindsay (Bengal : European) : Sir, coming from Bengal as I 
do, I heartily support this amendment. It is the home industries that India 
is so badly in need of; and anything that can be done to foster industries 
I am entirely in favour of — I understand that there are two important 
companies in Calcutta that employ ample capital and their productive 
power is something like lakhs worth of goods, this they can increase if 
there is a demand, at present the demand has been lessened owing to the 
import of very cheap low quality goods from other countries. I have 
examined the qualities of the enamel dishes made by these factories in 
Calcutta, and I have examined certain dishes that have come from Japan. 
There is a vast difference; but if the consumer wants cheap goods, I have 
no doubt that, afforded facilities in the supply of material, our Calcutta 
factories and factories in other parts of India can supply the goods at 
very similar prices. I understand that the metal used is rolled by Tufas; 
but they do not roll to a gauge similar to that of the cheap class of goods- 
I am not at all myself in favour of those cheap class goods, but if there 
is a demand that necessitates manufacture, then I think wo must endeavour 
to move Ihe Tatas to supply the necessary material. My friend, Dr. 
Ziuuddin Ahmad, made rather a point of how could the factories with only 
a small capital produce a large output? I am afraid my friend does not 
know very much about manufacture .... 

An Honourable Member: He is a mathematician. 

Sir Darcy Lindsay: He was corrected in that by Sir Cowasji Jchangir 
and 1 will lea\e it at (hat .... 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: lie knows the industry ol‘ gas-making. 

Sir Darcy Lindsay: Here, Sir, is an opportunity to support an existing 
industry that has not been very long in existence, an industry that is 
capable of producing a first class article, and I hope this House will gi\e 
it that protection it should receive. 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: Sir, L would like to reply to one 
or two points that have been made in the course of the debate this morning. 
In the first place, 1 would like to refer to the question of the supply of 
relevant figures, and I would like to explain to the House that the reason 
why figures dealing with enamel-ware w T ere eliminated from the information 
circulated to Honourable Members was because the it fin itself was 
eliminated from the Report of the Select Committee. So far as figures 
are concerned, I entirely agree with my friend, Mr. Joshi, and as I assured 
him on a previous occasion, I personally would do everything in my power 
to facilitate examination of such questions by this House by the supply 
of such figures as we are in possession of. On the other hand, may 1 
remind him of a remark which lie made, I think it was in his reply to 
the debate on his motion in regard to unemployment, — my recollection was 
that he then said, if a thing must be done, then the mere fact that you 
have not relevant figures should not stand in the way of your doing it ... . 

Mr. IT. M. Joshi: I have not said a single word on the merits of this Bill. 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: I am merely quoting my friend in 
support of my position today. 
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Now, Sir, in regard to figures, my friend, Dr. Ziauddin, great 
mathematician though he is, very curiously ignored such figures as had 
already been supplied to him. Had lie taken the trouble to go into the 
figures which were supplied in the Yellow Book, he would have found 
that both my friend, Mr. Lahiri Chaudhurv, and my friend, Mr. S. C. 
Mitra, were correct. I will repeat these to him so that he may be in a 
position, if it comes to a vote, to walk into the right lobby and also to 
revise, I hope, the provisional opinion which he has expressed this 
morning .... 

Dr, Ziauddin Ahmad: May I explain, Sir. I would refer the Honourable 
Member to page 26 at the very top. It is stated there “Estimated 
production 1930-31, 1931-82, 1932-33”, and then follows a bracket and then 
approximately of the value of Rs. 10 lakhs. 1 understood, on account 
of this bracket, that the production for all the three vears combined was 
approximately of the value of Rs. 10 lakhs, and not ten laklis a year. 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: I hoj>e, Sir, now that his difficulty 
has been removed, he will be able to support the motion. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: May I ask the Honourable Member whether he 
is prepared to say whether it is Rs. 10 lakhs a year? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: Yes, Sir. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: Rs. 10 lakhs a year? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: Yes, Sir. 

Then, Sir, I will quote a few figures which I hope may carry still further 
conviction to my friend. The estimated total production in India amounts 
In value to 32*8 per cent, of the average Indian market and 48'7 per cent, 
of the average total imports during the past three years. That, I think, 
Sir, should remove any doubts which may possibly exist in the mind of my 
friend. 

I have only one more point to deal with, and that is the attitude of the 
Government in this matter. When we originally included this item in 
our Bill, we were satisfied that there was a case for safeguarding this 
industry. It was, however, one of those cases which are near the border 
* line, though on the right side of the border line. In the Select Committee 
we found that there was a strong section that felt that in such cases the 
interests of the consumer should be the deciding factor, and they pressed 
the view that in this particular case it was the poorer consumer who was 
going to be penalised. In those circumstances, we felt that the case being 
what it was, we ought to leave it to the non-officiaT* members of the Select 
Committee, and if they felt that the poorest consumers were being 
penalised, we should not force our proposal down their throat. That 
explains the reason for the attitude taken by Government. I can only 
say that we have tho strongest sympathy for the amendment of Mr. Lahiri 
Chaudhury, and indeed we must, because it found a place in our -original 
Bill. 
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Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Ghctty): The 
question is: 

“That in the Schedule to the Bill, in Amendment No. 18 under the proposed Item 
No. 184Aj, the following be added : 

4 (2/ Domestic hollow- ware, 
the following, namely, 
basins, bowls, dishes, 
plates, and thalas, 
including rice-cups, rice 
bowls and rice plates — 

(i) having no diameter 30 per cent, or per 20 per cent, 

exceeding 19 centi- dozen, four annas 

metres. plus one anna for 

every two centime- 
tres or part thereof 
by which any diame- 
ter exceeds II centi- 
metres, whichever is 
higher. 

(ii) having any diame- 30 per cent, or per 20 per cent, 

ter exceeding 19 dozen, eight annas t 

centimetres. plus two annas for 

every two centime- 
tres or part thereof 
by which any diame- 
ter exceeds 19 centi- 
metres, whichever is 
higher. 

The motion was adopted. 

Mr. A. H. Ghuznavi: Sir, I move: 

“That in the Schedule to the Bill, the proposed amendment No. 22 be omitted. 

This proposed amendment refers to earthenware, porcelain, etc. 
You, Sir, have ruled only this morning that the Members of the House 
should not display any articles, otherwise I would have produced some 
articles here, and that would have satisfied the House why this amendment 
should be omitted. Now, Sir, here is a statement. The example of a 
10" plate imported from England and from Japan will clearlv show the 
motive underlying the bogey of specific duty. 

£ s. d. 

10* plat© from England . . . . . .0 8 0 per dozen. 

Less discount of 05 per cent., 5 per cent, and 5 per cont. 0 5 5} 


Nott cost at Factory . ..... 

0 

2 

e* 

Add to this Packing, Freight, Buying Commission and 




other charges ... ... 

0 

0 


Cost Free Bombay Harbour ..... 

0 

3 

i* 


When wo convert the shillings into rupees, we find the price works out 
to Es. 2-1-0. The duty on this was 20 per cent. Of course, the Ottawa 
Conference gave them ten per cent, discount, that is to say, 20 per cent. 
That brings the total price of a dozen English plates to Es. 2-8-0 per dozen. 
Now, Sir, similar 10" plates from Japan delivered free at Bombay Harbour 
at the rate of Es. 80 exchange per yen cost only Es. 1-8-0, and with the 
specific duty on this at rupee one which we want to levy now, the price 
will come to Es. 2-8-0 per dozen. It restores the price to a level at which 

B 
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the English goods can compete, while the Indian goods cannot compete, 
because their prices are still higher. Besides this, Sir, one other thing 
must be borne in mind. How could a factory situated in Delhi supply 
the whole country with the goods produced here at competitive prices? 
As the goods will have to be sent to Madras by railway, the Commerce 
Member and the Bailway Member combined would certainly profit. The 
freight will be prohibitive. Further, we cannot tell in this caBe the reason- 
able price at which it can be sold. We have no data as to what they can 
supply and whether they can supply. So far as the Bengal Pottery Works 
arc concerned, I do not think they make these things. They make 
electrical accessories, such as clutches, etc. They have a large contract 
from Government for making chinaware electrical appliances. As regards 
the Gwalior Pottery, I have no information about its capacity, nothing 
was supplied to us in the Select Committee to enable us to judge whether 
that institution can supply the needs of India or to what extent they can 
supply. Therefore, T submit that this item should be omitted. Sir, I move. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): Amendment 
moved: 

“That in the Schedule to the Bill, the proposed Amendment No. 22 be omitted.” 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: I oppose this amendment. My 
Honourable friend has on more than one occasion attempted to prejudice 
the consideration of various Items included in this Bill by suggesting that 
their object is to favour British imports and not to help Indian industries. 
That, I have repudiated very strongly on a previous occasion and 1 think 
that, if my Honourable friend wishes to oppose any motion, he should do so 
on its merits and not by importing what I hold to be a wholly extraneous 
consideration. So far as earthenware and porcelain are concerned, I think 
the House will realise that we have had considerable difficulty in this 
matter because, as there is a number of small centres of production, it is 
not possible to get anything like complete statistics. Honourable Members 
have on a previous occasion expressed the view that, in the absence of 
statistics it is extremely difficult for them to come to a definite conclusion. 
I am entirely in agreement ' with them. We are doing call we can to 
improve our statistical organisation, but unfortunately we have no power 
to insist upon the submission of returns in respect of production as the law 
now stands. Further, many of these industries, porcelain and earthenware 
included, cover cottage or small scale industries, and, in respect of them, 
estimates of production arc still more problematical. What we have done 
is, we have tried our best through reference to Directors of Industries and 
other quarters to ascertain whether production is on a fairly substantial 
scale and, it is only in such cases, as I explained when I made my first 
speech on this subject, that we have decided to take action. In this 
* particular case, I want to make it clear that we would be prepared to accept 
the amendment which stands in the name of my Honourable friend, 
Mr. Lahiri Ohaudhury. We should have preferred to have had a straight 
flat rate, but we recognise that that might impose considerable hardship 
in respect of certain classes of articles. For this reason we are prepared 
to have a graded scale as suggested in his amendment, but I cannot agree 
to the elimination of this article from the Bill, because wo arc satisfied 
that there is substantial production in the country, and we are still further 
satisfied that, if this uneconomic competition is eliminated, that production 
will be greatly increased in the course of the next two or three years. 
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Mr. A. H. Ohuznavi: In view of what has fallen from my Honourable 
friend, I beg leave of the House to withdraw my amendment. 

The amendment was, by leave of the Assembly, withdrawn. 

Mr. D. K. Lahiri Ohaudhury: Sir, I move: 

“That in the Schedule to the Bill, in Amendment No. 22 for the proposed Item 
No. 191 A the following be substituted : 


Domestic Earthenware, China 
and porcelain, the following, 
namely : — 



(a) Tea cups and coffee cups— 

(4) having a capacity of 
more than 7} ozs. 

30 per cent, or ten annas per 
dozen, whichever is higher. 

20 per 
oent. 

(it) having a capacity of not 
more than 7) ozs. 

3") per cent, or four annas per 
dozen, whichever is higher. 

20 per 
cent. 

(6) Saucers — 

(«) for use with tea cups or 
coffee cups having a 
capacity of more than 
7} ozs. 

30 per cent, or five annas per 
dozen, whichever is higher. 

20 per 
cent. 

(it) for use with tea cups or 
coffee cups having a 
capacity of not more 
than 7i ozs. 

30 per cent, or two annas per 
dozen, whichever is higher. 

20 per 
cent. 

(c) Tea-pots — 

(•) having a capacity of 
more than 20 ozs. 

30 per cent, or three rupees 
per dozen, whichever is 
higher. 

20 per 
cent. 

(ii) having a capacity of 
more than 10 ozs. and 
not more than 20 ozs. 

30 per cent, or twenty four 
annas per dozen, whichever 
is higher. 

20 per 
cent. 

(•it) having a capacity of 
not more than 1 0 ozs. 

(d) Sugar-bowls 

(e) Jugs having a capacity of 
over 10 ozs. 

30 per cent, or twelve annas 
per dozen, whichever is 
higher. 

30 per cent, or twenty four 
annas per dozen, whichever is | 
higher. 

30 per cent, or twelve annas 
per dozen, whichever is higher. 

20 per 
cent. 

20 per 
cent. 

20 per 
cent. 

(/) Plates over flj inches in dia- 
meter — 

(i) over 8} inches in dia- 
meter. 

30 per cent, or sixteen annas 
per dozen, whichever is higher. 

20 per 
cent. 

(ii) not over 8J inches in 1 
diameter. 1 

30 por cent, or ten annas per 
dozen, whichever is higher. 

20 per • 
cent. 


This amendment provides a via media between the manufacturer and 
the importer. It is a fact that the pottery industry is still in its infancy 
in this country, and I think it cannot in the near future meet the demands 
of the country, but at the same time it deserves to be protected. I may 
mention that the duty of moving this amendment fell on me, because 
my Honourable friend, Mr. Eahimtoola Chinoy, had to leave on very urgent 
business for Bombay and he was the original author of this amendment. 
Even if this protection is given, Indian manufacturers will not be able to 

£ 2 
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compete, that is an irony of fate, but at the same time I feel that this is 
a reasonable amendment which can be adopted at this stage. Sir, I move. 


Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): Amendment 
moved : 


“That in the Schedule to the Bill, in Amendment No. 22 for the proposed Item 
No. 191 A the following be substituted : 


* 191- 

A 


Domestic Earthenware, China 
and porcelain, the following, 
namely : — 

(а) Tea cups and coffee cups — 

(i) having a capacity of 
more than 7$ ozs. 

(it) having a capacity of not 
more than 7} ozs. 

(б) Saucers — 

( i ) for use with tea cups or 
coffee cups having a 
capacity of more than 
7£ ozs. 

(it) for use with toa cups or 
coffee cups having a 
capacity of not more 
than 74 ozs. 

(c) Tea-pots — 

(i) having a capacity of 
more than 20 ozs. 


30 per cent, or ten annas per 
dozen, whichever is higher. 

30 per cent, or four annas per 
dozen, whichever is higher. 


30 per cent, or five annas per 
dozen, whichever is higher. 


30 per cent, or two annas per 
dozen, whichever is higher. 


30 per cent, or throe rupees 
por dozen, whichever is 
higher 


20 per 
cent. 

20 per 
cent. 


20 per 
cent. 


20 per 
cent. 


20 per 
cent. 


(it) having a capacity of 
more than 10 ozs, and 
not inoio than 20 ozs. 

(Hi) having a capacity of 
not more than 10 ozs. 


(d) Sugar-bowls 


(e) Jugs having a capacity of 
over 10 ozs. 


(f) Plates over 5J inches in dia- 
meter — 

(t) over 84 inches in dia- 
meter. 


(ft) not over 84 inches in 
diameter. 


30 por cent, or twontyfour 
annas per dozen, whic hover 
is higher. 

30 per cent, or twelve annas 
per dozen, whichever is 
higher. 

30 per cent, or twontyfour 
annas per dozen, whiohevor 
is highor. 

30 por cent, or twelve annas 
per dozen, whichever is 
higher. 


30 per cent, or sixteen a nnas 
per dozen, whichever is 
higher. 

30 per cent, or ten annas per 
dozen, whichever is higher. 


20 per 
cent. 


20 per 
cent. 


20 per 
cent. 


20 per 
cent. 


20 per 
cent 


20 per 
cent. 
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Mr. Muhammad Azhar All (Lucknow and Fyzabad Divisions: Muham- 
madan Rural): I was also bracketted with the motion of Mr. Ghuznavi, 
but after further consideration I found that the motion which has just 
been moved by my Honourable friend, Mr. L&hiri Chaudhury, was more 
to the point and to the benefit of my countrymen. Therefore, I did not 
support the motion of my Honourable friend, Mr. Gliuznavi. These indus- 
tries may be called cottage industries, they may be called nascent indus- 
tries, and as such industries are beginning to rise in this country, they 
ought to be protected. I find also that it is in Calcutta and Gwalior only 
that these industries have been taken in hand, and now, as the Member 
for Government has stated that he will be prepared to accept this amend- 
ment, I do not think I should make any long speech on the subject. I 
support this amendment. 

Mr. B. Das (Orissa Division: Non-Muhammadan): The Honourable the 
Commerce Member has placed many of us in a difficulty by already an- 
nouncing that he will accept the amendment moved by my Honourable 
friend, Mr. Lahiri Chaudhury. My difficulty is that if this variable tariff 
rate is adopted, people will start importing low sizes of porcelain ware and 
it will kill the higher sizes manufactured in this country. I must say that 
nobody raised this question in the Select Committee. From what I know 
of the prices in the market, coffee cups, though they are of very small size, 
are sold at a very high price, and why should there ly this difference in 
tariff? I will take one or two more illustrations. I think it will be very 
hard on the tea cup industry, whether it is manufactured in the Gwalior 
Factory or in the Bengal Pottery Works, if they want to manufacture 
smaller sizes, and Japan, with her depreciating currency and her subsidies, 
whether given in the shape of shipping subsidies or in the shape of bounties, 
will kill this pottery industry if we accept this variable rate. Take, for 
instance, the jugs. In the original Bill there were only jugs. It has now 
been limited by my friend, Mr. Lahiri Chaudhury, to jugs having a capacity 
of over ten ounces. I thought that milk jugs have got a smaller capacity 
than ten ounces. I am not an authority in the line. I have seen jugs of 
smaller sizes. The other day, T showed up the commercial immorality 
of these importers, not only the immorality of the Indians who import 
goods, but the immorality of the Japanese merchants and the Japanese 
Government who give bounties and subsidies whereby industries in India 
arc being killed. I am surprised that the Honourable the Commerce 
Member should yield to the persuasion of my friend, Mr. Lahiri Chaudhury. 
Only this morning Mr Lahiri Chaudhury waxed eloquent on the enamel 
industry. We in the Select Committee thought that the pottery industry 
was much more important than the enamel ware industry and the Govern- 
ment have taken us by surprise before they heard our side of the case. 
I do hope that the Honourable the Commerce Member accepts the position 
that he is not giving adequate protection to the pottery industry. Ho 
already knows that the Bengal Pottery Works have been taken over by 
a Delhi friend of ours who is going to expand the pottery industry there; 
but, before that, the Honourable Member has already sprung a surprise, 
not only on this House, but on those who are interested in that industry. 
If the Honourable Member accepts this provision, I will challenge it to 
a division, for this reason. The problem has not been studied properly. 
I feel the pottery industry will meet with great harm and I do hope that 
the Honourable Member, if he wants to accept the amendment which I am 
going to challenge to a division, will give details and his reasons why he 
ieels that the industry will not be adversely affected if Mr. Lahiri Chau- 
dhury ’s amendment be accepted. 
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The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: I am sorry that my Honourable 
friend has taken up the attitude which he has done. I know that he is 
actuated by the best of intentions and that his only concern is to see that 
the Indian pottery industry is properly safeguarded, but I can assure him 
that while we would have preferred the flat rate which we had in the 
original Bill for administrative reasons, we do think that it is somewhat 
hard to penalise the small articles and to impose the same rate of duty 
on the very small article as on the very much larger article. We did not 
think that we could resist the argument adduced by the other side, which 
contends that for instance we ought not to charge the same rate of duty 
on a jug the diameter of which may be one inch as on a jug the diameter 
of which may be four inches. I am sure that my Honourable friend will 
realise that there is some force in that argument and, while we, on our 
side, would have much preferred a single flat rate of duty, 1 feel that in 
equity we could not resist the position that has been taken by Mr. Lahirr 
Ohaudhury. 1 do hop>e that in these circumstances my Honourable friend 
will not challenge a division. I feel that, so far as we are concerned, we 
are really giving quite a substantial degree of assistance to the classes of 
articles which arc really at the present moment manufactured in sub- 
stantial quantities in this country. I hope, therefore, my Honourable 
friend will not persist in the attitude which he threatened to adopt. 


Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukliam Chctty): The ques- 
tion is: 

“That in the Schedule to the Bill, in Amendment No. 22 for the proposed Item. 
No. 191A the following be substituted : 


Domestic Earthenware, 

China and porcolain, tho fol- 
lowing, namely : — 



(a) Tea cups and coffee cups — 



(t) having a capacity of 
more than 7} ozs. 

30 per cent, or 10 annas per 
dozen, whichever is higher. 

20 per 
cent 

(it) having a capacity of 
not more than 7 J 
ozs. 

30 per cent, or four annas per 
dozen, whichever is higher. 

20 per 
cent. 

(6) Saucers— 



(t) for use with tea cups 
or coffee cups hav- 
ing a capacity of 
more than 7 J ozs. 

30 por cent, or five annas per 
dozen, whichever is higher. 

20 per 

cent. 

(it) for use with tea cups 
or coffee cups hav- 
ing a capacity of 
not more than 7 J 
ozs. 

30 per cent, or two annas per 
dozen, whichever is higher. 

. 

20 per 
cent. 

(c) Tea-pots — 

(t) having a capacity of 
more than 20 ozs. 

(tt) having a capacity of 
more than 10 ozs. 
and not more than 
20 ozs. 

30 per cent, or three rupees 
per dozen, whichever is 
higher. 

30 per cent, or twenty-four 
annas per dozen, whichever 
is higher. 

20 per 
cent. 

20 per 
Cent. 
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(iii) having a capacity of 
not more than 10 
ozs. 

30 per cent, or twelve annas 
per dozen, whichever is 
higher. 

20 per 
cent. 

•• 

(d) Sugar-bowls . 

30 per cent, or twenty four 
annas per dozen, whichever 
is higher. 

20 per 
cent. 

•• 

(e) Jugs having a capacity of 
over 10 ozs. 

( / ) Plates over 5 J inches in 
diameter — 

30 per cent, or twelve annas 
per dozon, whichever is 
higher. 

20 per 
cont. 

• • 

(») over 8J inches in dia- 
meter. 

30 por cent, or sixteen annas 
per dozen, whichever is 
higher. 

20 per 
cent. 

• • 

(ii) not over 8J inches in 
diamator. 

30 per cent, or ten annas per 
dozon, whichever is higher. 

20 per 
cent. 

»> 


The motion was adopted. 


Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: Sir, I move. 

“That in the Schedule to the Hill, in amendment No. 31, in the second column 
of the proposed Item No. 238B, after the words ‘excluding felt’ the words ‘Balacklava 
taps’ be insetted.” 

When pitting in the Select Committee, nobody brought up this question 
of the Balacklava caps. These stand on an entirely different footing. We 
accepted the number basis in the case of hosiery and T think these could 
come under the Fame category, and the number basis would have been 
far better than the weight basis. As regards the Balacklava caps, these 
are not manufactured in this country. No doubt the Woollen Mills in 
Cawnpore manufacture them, but they are of a high class quality. The 
quality is much higher and the price is also much higher. But the Balack- 
lava caps used by the poor people contains a much higher percentage of 
cotton. I think the percentage is 80 to 85 per cent, cotton and 20 to 15 
per cent, of wool. These are not manufactured in Cawnpore. 

Mr. J. Ramsay Scott (United Provinces: European): We manufacture 
no mixtures iti Cawnpore. It is all pure wool. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: So this is high class material. I do not want 
to touch that. But in the case of the Balacklava, the largest portion ia 
cotton and only a very small portion is wool, ranging only between fifteen 
to twenty per cent, and very often even between ten and twenty per cent. 
So that ought to be excluded. I think there could be two ways of doing 
it — either, to put down the condition that the percentage of wool may be 
raised from ten to twenty per cent., so that in that case these Balacklava 
caps can be excluded alogether or — if this proposal would be acceptable 
to my Honourable friend, Mr. Ramsay Scott — I would suggest an alterna- 
tive and, in this particular case, there may be a specific duty not by weight, 
.but by means of so much per dozen, that is, by means of a number 
standard. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): Amendment 
moved: 

“That in the Schedule to the Bill, in amendment No. 31, in the second column 
of the proposed Item No. 23SB, after the words ‘excluding felt’ the words ‘Balacklava 
caps' be inserted.” 
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Mr. A. H. Ghuznavi: Sir, so far as these Balacklava caps are concerned, 
my Honourable friend, Mr. Ramsay Scott, said that they did not manu- 
facture mixtures in Cawnpore, but only pure wool Balacklava caps. Is 
not that so? (Mr. J. Ramsay Scott : “Yes’*.) Very well. We may, there- 
fore, take it that this kind of Balacklava caps which is only fifteen to 
twenty per cent, wool is not manufactured in India at all. Therefore, I 
support the motion moved by my Honourable friend, Dr. Ziauddin. 

Mr. J. Ramsay Scott: Sir, I must oppose this amendment. Firstly, 
it is an attempt to introduce an adulterant to increase the adulteration of 
wool. Secondly, it is brought in under the wrong clause; it ought to have 
been brought in under 2380, because I have never seen a Balacklava cap 
which is mado of piecegoods. Sir, I oppose. 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: Sir, I am afraid I must oppose these 
amendments, hi regard to the first item, I think the technical objection 
taken by my Honourable friend, Mr. Ramsay Scott, is quite valid. How- 
ever, leaving that for a moment aside, 1 should point out that a reduction 
from 90 per cent, to 80 per cent, would penalize a number of somewhat 
cheap fabrics which come in from the continent. Wc originally thought 
of fixing the figure at 85 per cent, but we felt that that might possibly 
affect these fabrics from the continent, chiefly Italy. We have no desire 
to impose an unnecessary burden on Italy, and it is for that reason that 
we ultimately fixed the figure at 90. As regards Balacklava caps, I would 
suggest to my Honourable friend that it is a little difficult for us to deal 
with isolated ai’ticles of apjiarel like this which he brings in at the last 
moment. I am sure, I personally would have been very grateful if lie had 
raised the point in the Select Committee. Tf these articles contain less 
than fifteen per cent, of wool, they will come under the head of “Cotton 
apparel* * and, under the other Bill, I think they will be treated in a less 
rigorous manner; they will I think be liable to a duty of 25 and 35 per 
cent. That, I think, would be the effect of the Bill in question. In these 
circumstances, I do not think there is very much to be gained by it, and, 
I hope, my Honourable friend will not press this motion. 

Mr. President (^The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Clietty): The question 
is: 

“That in the Schedule to the Bill, in amendment No. 31, m the second column 
of the proposed Item No. 238B, after the words ‘excluding felt’ the words ‘Balacklava 
caps’ ho inserted.” 

The motion was negatived. 

Mr. J. Ramsay Scott: Sir, I move: 

That in the Schedule to the Bill, in amendment No. 31, in the second column of 
the pioposed Ttem No. 238B, the words ‘and fabrics made of shoddy or waste wool’ 
be omitted.” J 

Sir, there are large import g of heavy goods such as Meltons and Over- 
coatings and the cheapness of these has almost completely killed the mill 
industry in this country and, at the present moment, 75 per cent, of the 
plant in this country ig lying idle. These materials are heavy materials 
weighing fromi one to two lbs. per yard 54 in,che s wide. There ig no 
doubt that, owing to the cheapness of the goods combined with their 
heavy weight, the duty of Rs. 1-2-0 per lb. is a heavy tax. In this country 
such materials cost $bout Rs. 3 per yard and are made entirely from Indian 
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wool, while similar imported articles cost about Rs. 1-8-0 per yard. The 
cottage industry or hand-loom weaver will, however, be the greatest sufferer 
as he turns out a large quantity of such materials, and I have no doubt 
that my friend, Mr. Hadiq Hasan, can tell you more about the effects on 
the hand-loom weaver than I can. 

The Government must remember that the waste of one part of the 
industry can be the raw maierial for another part, and that waste is often 
longer in staple than some of the Indian wools. Statistics of wool are 
hard to obtain, but India has about 50 million sheep and retains for use in 
India about 50 million pounds of wool or half her production. 

The letting in of waste or shoddy materials is really encouraging the 
use of adulterants and I do not consider it desirable to Hood the market with 
cloth which has no wearing properties. 

The third point is, I do not consider that it is workable from a customs 
point of view, and I would like to know how a Customs Officer is going 
to decide what is waste or shoddy and what is wool, for in future every 
wool cloth will describe itself as made of waste or shoddy and the two 
million yards from Japan will escape the specific duty. 

I had no time in the Select Committee to examine the question, but 
perhaps Government could alter their proposals and consider a slight Iv 
lower specific duty on materials weighing over 20 ounces per yard of 54 
inches wide, but in the meantime I would ask the Government to accept 
my amendment. Sir, I move. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : Amend- 
ment moved: 

That in the Schedule to the Bill, in amendment No. 31, m the second column of 
the pioposed Item No. 238B, the words ‘and fabiks made of shoddy or waste wool* 
bo omitted.” J 

Shaikh Sadiq Hasan (East Central Punjab: Muhammadan): Sir, I 
strongly support the motion of my Honourable friend, Mr. Bamsay Scott. 
I think I have got some claim to speak on this subject, because my firm 
has been manufacturing hand-loom woollen shawls and carpets for over a 
century and I in my own small way have experimented with hand-loom 
woollen cloth. I have also got an intimate knowledge of the woollen cottage 
industry. Sir, it is a pity that the Honourable Member in charge of the 
Department did not fully know the ins and outs of the subject. ( Laughter J 
It is not a question of laughing. T can t 'll you that once an English 
Premier handed over an island belonging to England to the Erencli 
Government without knowing its dimensions This is a \erv small industry 
and it isjnot possible for the Honourable Member in charge of the Depart- 
ment „and even for my friend, Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad, io know everything 
about it. The fact is, Sir, there are two classes of Indian woollen fabrics 
manufactured by hand. One of them is woollen shawl and the other is a 
cheaper material called the Indian pattu. 

An Honourable Member: Is that all woollen? 

Shaikh Sadiq Hasan: Yes, it is all woollen. * The Indian shawl is very 
costly and, therefore, only rich people can afford to buy it. No amount 
of tariff duty would save it as it is only those people who are fond of 
art that can afford to buy it. Then, there is the Indian pattu tweeds 
which used to be manufactured by thousands of poor weavers in Kashmir 
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and the Punjab. These poor people have been very hard hit, not so 
much by the English cloth, as by these cheap French, Italian and Japanese 
goods. (Interruptions.) Well, Sir, 1 feel that the matter is very important 
and, therefore, I would request the House to pay some attention to it. 
It is very unfortunate that these petty Indian manufacturers and weavers 
cannot get any mixed yarn and generally they rely upon hand-made 
woollen yam or machine spun woollen yarn. The result is that, when 
they make the fabric, it is cheap and does not cost more than one rupee 
per yard or even less than that and they have to compete against the 
Japanese and Italian mixture of cloth which is made from rags and cotton 
or wool wash* and cotton. Naturally, the mixture of rags and cotton is 
bound to be cheaper than pure wool. Besides, the Indian weavers have 
to contend with another misfortune. In Tlaly and Japan, thev can afford 
to pa\ very high salaries to their artists, with the result that they produce 
very nice looking designs, and when that fabric is well finished, it has 
got the look of a woollen fabric as well. The result is that a very cheap 
fabric made of rags and cotton comes into this country and is bound to 
be sold at a cheaper price and, as it is finished by a verv high class 
machinery which the\ have got in Itah and Japan it looks like woolkn. 
So, the Indian petty manufacturers cannot compete and the Indian public 
unfortunately is deceived. T would call it cheating the Indian public, 
and would not call it by any other name. Well, Sir, T am not speaking 
on behalf of big industrialists, but T am only speaking of behalf of the 
poor petty manufacturers who have got, say, 10 or 15 looms each and 
also on behalf of those thousands of weavers wlio make these pattus 
(tweeds) in Kashmir and the Punjab. TTnlcs s the Honourable the Com- 
merce Member, who has got in his heart the interests of these people, 
carefully considers this question, he w ill not be able to save them from 
utter destruction. Even up to this time, thousands of them have been 
ruined, because they could not stand the competition, and those who have 
been able to stand the competition will njo longer be able to do so, because 
everv day Japan and Italy are producing such fabrics from rags and cotion 
that they look absolutely woollen and it is not possible for these poor 
weavers to develop their industry in that way, because, as I have already 
said, there is no charkha in India which can mix up wool and cotton 
together. It is not possible, I suppose, to invent anv such thing, because, 
had it been possible to do so, it would have been invented long ago. 

Then, I come to the cloth which is made out of waste and shoddy. 
Some of the wools which are available in Madras or even in the Punjab 
belong to the second class category and they are no longer than the 
wastes. How, on earth, is it possible for any man to find out if the cloth 
is manufactured from waste of from ihe Indian second wool? Jf the 
Customs Department were to employ the services of Professor Barker of 
Bradford College for this purpose, I doubt if even he would be able to 
find that out. As they cannot afford each bale e£ imported woollen cloth 
to be examined b\ such an eminent authority, naturally they have to 
utilise the services of some one who has only an inkling of this subject. 
As they have to deal with so many bales, it is utterly impossible for 
them to find out wbao is meant by pure wool and by second quality — 
Indian wool. I would refer you, now, Sir, to statistics. We find that 
in 1982-88 while the production of Indian mills has been four million 
yards, more than 12 million yards have been imported from England, 
France, Italy and Japan. Amongst these, I suppose, the imports from 
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England are the lowest. In this case our competition is not with England, 
because she produces high class fabrics. So, we Indians have no objection 
if English goods come into this country, because there is no competition 
with them On the other hand, I really do feel why foreign countries 
like Japan and Italy should oust Indians from the market, and take 
away their bread and reduce them to beggary, not by fair means, but, 
I must say, by sheer deceit, because they would be selling something, 
which is cotton and rags, for the woollen cloth 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: I must express my sympathy 

lpM with the point of view put forward by my Honourable friend, 
the last speaker. At the same time, I think there are very 
strong objections to accepting this amendment ot my Honourable friend, 
Mr. Ramsay Scott. The goods in question are cheap goods. They are 
bought by the poorest classes of the community and it was impressed 
upon us that this very high rate of duty would make it impossible for 
the poorer sections of the community to get what is after all a very cheap 
and not ineffective protection against the cold winch in the north of India, 
as we all know, is very severe. My Honourable friend, Mr. Ramsay Scott, 
admitted that the rate of duly which would be applicable under his amend- 
ment would undoubtedly be high for these goods and, for that reason, I 
myself am opposed to the suggestion. At the same time, I feci that there 
may be a great deal in what my Honourable friend, Shaikh Sadiq Hasan, 
has said, but we really do not know what the facts \of ilie case are, we 
do not know to wliat extent actually the hand-loom weaver will be affected. 
I would, therefore, like t ( > say this that we are prepared, if asked, to 
send the case in respect of woollen goods to the Tariff Hoard when a 
complete enquiry will be made and we shall, of course, consider very care- 
fully any recommendations made by the Tanff Hoard. T hope this will 
meet the point of view put forward bv my Honourable friend, Mr. Ramsay 
Scott, and I hope he will withdraw his amendment. 

Mr. J. Ramsay Scott: On that assurance, Sir, I beg leave of the House 
to withdraw my amendment. 

The amendment was, by leave of the Assembly, withdrawn. 


Mr. President (The Honourable Sir (Shanmukham Chetty) : The ques 
tion is: 


“That the Schedule, as amended' stand part of the Bill ” 

T 1 ' 

The motion was adopted. 

The Schedule, as amended, was added to the Bill. 

Clausens 2 and 3 were added to the Bill. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : Now we 
shall take up the amendments relating to the new clause. * 


Mr. A. H. G-huznavi: Sir, I beg to move: 

“That after clause 3 of the Bill the following new clause be added : 

‘(4) The duty of customs imposed by or under this' Act shall not be levied and 
collected on articles, mentioned in the Schedule to this Act, shipped by the seller m 
compliance with a contract of sale made by him under the following circumstances, 
namely : 

(n) where the proposal has been made by the seller and its acceptance by the 
buyer has been put in course of transmission to the seller before the £aia 
December, 1933 ; or 
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(b) where the proposal has been made by the buyer and has been put in course 
of transmission to the seller before the 22nd December, 1933, and the 
seller’s acceptance has been put in course of transmission to the buyer 
before the 9th January, 1934 : 

Provided that in all cases documents showing that the contract of sale has been 
made under these circumstances are deposited with the Customs Collector before the 
28th February, 1934V’ 

Sir, in the Wheat Bill in 1931, when it was introduced, identically 
the same clause was included and all that I am asking is that a similar 
clause should be included in the present Bill. In the Wheat Bill, the 
Government put in clausf. 3 which gave exemption to the existing con- 
tracts. Tn this Bill, I do not find tv similar provision, and, therefore, 
I move this amendment. When the Wheat Bill was introduced, a duty 
was abruptly imposed on the imported wheat and the Government gave 
exemption in that case for the existing contracts, but what is the reason 
for differential treatment in the present case? Is it because the con- 
tracts under the Wheat Bill were European contracts and that the con- 
tracts in the present ease are Indian contracts? Let us know what are 
the reasons that actuated the Government in making this differential 
treatment. Sir, what is sauce for tli^ gander surely should be sauce 
for the goose. It has been said that there is great administrative diffi- 
culty if this is allowed. Was not that difficulty existing in the case of 
wheat? If the Goverimitjul could meet the difficulty then, can they not 
meet it now? It has been said that a mistake was once made and they 
are not going to repeat it. I say, please do it once more, and do not do 
it again. Sir, I move. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Ohetty): Amend- 
ment moved: 

“That after clause 3 of the Bill the following new clause be added : 

‘(4) The duty of customs imposed by or under this Act shall not be levied and 
collected on articles, mentioned in the Schedule to this Act, shipped by the seller in 
compliance with a contract of sale made by him under the following circumstances, 
namely : 

(a) where the proposal has been made by the seller and its acceptance by the 

buyer has been put in course of tiansmission to the seller before the 22nd 
December, 1933 ; or 

(b) where the proposal has been made by the buyer and has been put in course 

of transmission to the seller lief ore the 22nd December, 1933, and the 

seller’s acceptance has been put in 'course of transmission to the buyer 

before the 9th January, 1934 : 

Provided that in all cases documents showing that the contract of sale has been 
made under these circumstances are deposited with the Customs Collector before the 
28th February, 1934’.” 

Mr. Muhammad Azhar Ali: Sir, I beg to move: 

“That after clause 3 of the Bill thq following new clause be added : 

‘4(1) The duty of customs imposed by or under this Act shall not be levied and 
collected on articles mentioned in the Schedule to this Act shipped by the Beller in 
compliance with a contract of sale made by him before the 22nd December, 1933, and 
that such articles actually arrived in any port in India on or before the 15th of 

January 1934. But if an/ duty bas already been collected on such articles the duties 

may be refunded to the importers. 

Provided that in all cases documents showing that the contract of sale has teen 
made before the 22nd December 1933 are deposited with the Customs Collector before 
the 22nd February, 1934. 
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(2) Where in the opinion of the Customs Collector it is doubtful whether any 
consignment of the articles mentioned in the Schedule is exempted from duty under 
sub-section (1) or not, the Customs Collector shall assess and collect duty thereon 
as if it were not exempted ; and, on nroof being furnished to his satisfaction within 
three months of the collection of the duty that the consignment of the said articles is 
exempted, he shall make a refund of the duty collected’." 

This amendment has not very much to do with the facts and figures 
and as I know that the House has been today and day before yesterday 
flabbergasted by these conundrums of rates and figures, this amendment 
of mine will appeal as it does not deal with any facts and figures. It 
is only a matter of contract, it is only a pure matter of honesty and con- 
science. We know that immediately the Safeguarding Act of 1932 wa«s 
introduced, the importers were all under thq impression that the rates 
would not be so very very much changed, and, therefore, they entered 
into contracts with foreign countries and they invested their money. 
Now, to deprive them of those benefits will be very hard, and, even if 
the Government have to pay something in the shape of refund, why 
should we penalise the people for nothing? These people have in good 
faith entered into these contracts, unless proved otherwise* My amend- 
ment says that the Government Customs Office should examine when 
these* contracts were entered into and when these contracts mature and 
whether the goods are lying undelivered after their shipments here for 
very long and so forth. Therefore, my submission is, that unless the 
Government are satisfied that theso contracts were not made and that 
their shipments too were not nvaclu simply with the idea of deceiving 
the Government or the Customs authorities, such cases should be consi- 
dered quite a conscionable bargain, not only on the part of suppliers, 
but also purchasers, and, I am sure, now the consumers also will not 
be very much affected in those cases. Sir, the contractors were per- 
haps under the impression that as Government have not changed the 
figures for a long time and as the Japanese negotiations were going on, 
they could not but make up their minds to proceed with their contracts 
and there could be nothing to stop them. Sir, with these words, I 
move. 


Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Clic tty): Further 
amendment moved: 

“That after clause 3 of the Bill thei following new clause be added : 

‘4(1) The duty of customs imposed by or under this Act shall not ho levied and 
collected on articles mentioned in the Schedule to this Act .shipped by the seller in 
compliance with a contract of sale made by him before the 22nd Dccernbei, 1933, and 
that such articles actually arrived in any port in India on or befoie the 15th oi 
January 1934. But if any duty has already been collected on such articles the duties 
may be refunded to tlie importers. 

Provided that in all cases documents showing that the conti act of sale has been 
made befoie the 22nd December 1933 are deposited with the Customs Collector before 
the 22nd February, 1934. 

(2) Where in the opinion of the Customs Collector it is doubtful whether any 
consignment of the ai tides mentioned in the Schedule is exempted from duty ijnder 
sub-section (1) or not, the Customs Collector shall assess and collect duty thereon 
as if it were not exempted; and, on proof being furnished to his satisfaction within 
three months of the collection of the duty that the consignment of the said articles is 
exempted, he shall make a refund of the duty collected’." 

Sardar Sant Singh (West Punjab: Sikh): Sir, I must oppose this 
amendment. The Honourable the Movers of these two amendments have 
taken their stand on a similar provision in the Wheat Import Duty Act.. 
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It is really an irony of fate that when that Bill came for consideration 
before this House in 1931, we, the Members from the* Punjab, veheni- 
ently opposed such a provision in that Act while the Honourable Mem- 
bers from Bengal supported the Government for such a provision being 
retained. Government then took their stand on the broad principle of 
equity and justice and stated that such a provision was necessary, be- 
cause there has never been levied a duty on the import of wheat into 
India and the importers, when they entered into these contracts, had 
no notice that such a duty was contemplated by the Legislature; and 
that was a right stand. 

Mr. A. H. Ghuznavi: Lid they ever impose a duty of 240 per cent? 

Sardar Sant Singh: I am coming to the amount, first let me enunci- 
ate, the principle. Here, in this case, the importers have had notice 
that the duties were under contemplation. 

Mr. A. H. Ghuznavi: How? 

Sardar Sant Singh: The Safeguarding Act was passed. 

Mr. A. H. Ghuznavi: Did the House give any notice that they were 
going to impose a duty? 

Sardar Sant Singh: I think when we passed legislation last winter, 
the importers should have had notice of what was under contemplation 
My Honourable friend knows perfectly well that, if a man can discover 
by due diligence that a certain thing is coming, he, cannot claim that, as 
he did not exercise due diligence, so he should be protected. On the 
10th October last, the agreement with the Japanese Government about 
the most favoured nation treatment came to an end. On the 10th 
October last, they should have known that new duties would be levied 
soon, because the demand for levying these duties on the imports was 
too persistent and insistent on the part of the affected industries. I£ 
they entered into speculative bargains, they must suffer and they must 
thank thomselvt^. They were never deceived into that action, and, 
therefore, they cannot come to this Legislature for exemption with regard 
lo the contracts which they entered into with their eyes open. I think, 
Sir, if wo are to grant protection to our industries as this Bill proposes 
to grant, there is no reason why that action should be postponed and we 
shall allow our markets to be flooded by cheap goods. Therefore, my 
submission is that this amendment is not in the interest of the country, 
and I must oppose it 


Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): Before the 
House rists for Lunch, the Chair would like to inform Honourable 
Members that this evening the Chair proposes to adjourn the House at 
4 o'clock. 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Mitter (Leader of the House): Sir, 1 
hope tliis Bill will lie disposed of before then, because, if it is not dis- 
posed of, we shall be in great difficulty. Honourable Members are aware 
that this Bill must pass through both Houses before the 21st. In Case 
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it is not finished today, I shall ask you to sit on Saturday after the 
Railway Budge/b is presented. 

Several Honourable Members: We shall finish today. 

The Assembly then adjourned for Lunch till Two of the Clock. 


The Assembly re-assombled after Lunch at Two of the, Clock, Mr. 
President (The Honourable Sir Slianmukham Chetty) in the Chair 


Sir Muhammad Yakub (Rohilkund and Kumaon Divisions: Muham- 
madan Rural): Sir, I rise to support the amendment proposed by my 
friend, Mr. Ghuznavi. It has already been admitted by the Honourable 
the Commerce Member that certain sections of the commercial com- 
munity in India, who deal in hosiery and other goods, will no doubt be 
affected by the levy of these tariff duties, but he said that, on account of 
the rise in the price of these articles, the merchants will be re-compen- 
sated. I would submit that in the, case of these articles the duty ha? 
been levied at such a high level that it will make the articles unsaleable, 
and there will be no question of the merchants being re-compens^ted by 
the rise in the price of the articles. So far as we know, Sir, and pro- 
bably within the memory of this House, no legislation has ever raised any 
tariff wall or levied any duty on any articles to such a high level as 
we are trying to levy by this measure. Therefore, the amendments proposed 
by my friends, Messrs. Ghuznavi and Azliar Ali, are perfectly reasonable 
and justified. 

Sir, it has bten said that the dealers had ample notice since October 
last that the duty on some of these articles would b P enhanced, but T 
would submit that the legislation which was passed in October never 
gave any indication to anybody in the trading world that the duties, 
even if they were levied, would be raised to such a high level. It has 
been pointed out. Sir, that contracts which have been entered into 
should be respected, and 1 need not repeat that argument. After all, 
these measures are meant for the protection of the industry in this 
country but we have got to see that by prelecting a small industry we are 
not killing a large number of traders and also increasing the prices of those 
articles which are generally consumed by the poor people of this coun- 
try. I admit that there are a number of small factories for manufactur- 
ing these articles in India, but what is their production ? By any stretch 
of imagination their total production is not more than ten per cent of 
the total consumption in the country, — it may be. a little more perhaps, 
but it is not enough for the requirements of the country. Therefore, 
Sir, there ca n be no justification in levying this duty, in order to give 
protection to very small industries because you will be doing an injustice 
to a very large number of traders in the country and killing their trade. 

Sir, a communalist paper of Delhi branded Sir Abdur Rahim, Mr. 
Ghuzanvi and myself as being communalists when we opposed the 
measure when it was first brought before the House. I quite agree 
with it. A great deal of communalism is involved in the discussion of 
this measure in this House, but from different quarters, and it is really 
surprising that even Government should lend their support to this act of 
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communalism. I do not see any reason, if the Government can accept 
the amendment proposed by Mr. Lahiri Chaudhury to give relief to certain 
articles, why the same treatment should not be given to other articles, 
particularly to the dealers of those who have entered into bona fide 
contracts if they are able to prove to the satisfaction of the Customs Offi- 
cers that those contracts were entered into bona fide. I hope the Gov- 
ernment will see that a section of the trading classes do not fall a victim 
to the communalism which is displayed in this House. With these 
words, Sir, I support the proposition. 

Mr. S. C. Sen: Sir, I oppose this amendment. I do not understand 
the logic of it, nor do I think that there is any precedent for such a thing, 
except the single precedent of the wheat contract. What is the !ogic 
in putting forward this amendment? Certain people who are in the trade 
have entered into, I admit for purposes of my argument, a bona fide 
contract. When did they enter into this bona fide contract? From 1931 
up to now, up to the introduction of this Bill, there was a violent clamour 
in the country against the Japanese competition with indigenous goods. 
In 1931, there was a Conference, if I remember aright, in Simla between 
the representatives of the manufacturers and also the representatives of 
the importers of hosiery and other articles regarding 

Mr. A. H. Ghuznavi: Not the importers. 

Mr. S. 0. Sen: Yes, there were the representatives of the importers 
also. 

Mr. A. H. Ghuznavi: T don’t think so. 

Mr. S. C. Sen: There was a Conference in Simla at which all these 
measures were discussed. Subsequently Government weie moved to pass 
the Act which is now known as the* Safeguarding of the Industries Act. 
At that time also, everybody know that a duty would be levied on tho 
goods imported from Japan. With this knowledge, Sir, which everybody 
in India had, unless these importers like ltip Van Winkle were sleeping 
all the time, il* the traders had not 1 ikon timely action, ihov themselves 
are to blame. They knew that some duty would be imposed on the goods 
imported from Japan. The argument of some of the Honourable Members 
here is that such a high duty would not be imposed. What is the use of 
such an argument? All people knew, and especially the trading classes 
knew, that some duty would be imposed on the imported goods from 
Japan, whether it is five annas, three annas or even one pice, and if with 
their eyes open some of the people entered into contracts, they them- 
selves are responsible. It was w T ithin their power to enter into an agree- 
ment with manufacturers in Japan fixing on them the liability of payment 
of the duty if that were imposed. Sir, in section 10 of the Indian Tariff 
Act it is provided that “in the absence of any agreement, the seller 
is entitled to realise the change in tho duty fiom the buyer”, so that, 
in the absence of a*n agreement, these manufacturers knew that they 
could get any difference in the increase of duty from the buyers, but they 
did not enter into any agreement of the kind. They can even now, if 
they have sold the articles to any bona fide buyers, realise the differ- 
ence in duty from the buyers. As a matter of fact, all genuine con- 
tractors who import goods to India provide in their contracts not only 
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for any change* in duty, but also for any change in the price of the basic 

articles by which the article is made. I myself know that to my cost, 

as in one case on behaflf of a company I gave an order for Es. 82 lakhs 
worth of materials from England. In the contract there was a clause 
that if there was a change, of price in the basic material, then the prices 
would similarly be changed. The result was that, after eight months, 
instead of Ks. 82 lakhs, the prices rose to Es. 75 lakhs. That was in 

respect of textile articles. So we had to shut up the company and go* 

into liquidation. That is what every prudent man ought to do. In this 
case, if the importers had been prudent, if they had been honest, they 
could have provided themselves against any ultimate loss which they 
knew the raising of the duty, whether by one pice or by one rupee, 
would entail upon them. In these circumstances, I do not understand 
the logic of this amendment. We hav(i now heard so much cry about 
these gentlemen losing. What is the amount they are losing? I have 
made some enquiries into the matter and I give, you some of the prices 
in Calcutta and in Delhi. 32 inches undervests are treated by the Gov- 
ernment as the basic one, and, on the basis of that, they are going to 
impose certain duties. The c.i.f. price of that article with the 25 per 
cent duty, as it is now charged, comes to Es. 2-13-0 per dozen. The 
retail price of that is Es. 4-8 0, so there is a clear profit of Es. 1-11-0 per 
dozen between the importer and the ultimate consumer. As regards 30 
inches* the difference is Es. 1-9-6 per dozen; as regards 20 inches, the 
difference is Es. 1-15-0 per dozen. That is the profit they make upon 
goods which are deliverable here. With the price at 15 annas per 
dozen, they get a» price of Es. 2-4-0. Then, what is the loss which the 
consumer is expected to sustain if the duty is increased ? Tn th* ise cir- 
cumstances, I oppose this motion. I say that no case lias been made 
out for exempting these articles from the operation of the Act. The 
motion is for exempting these particular contracts from the operation of 
the Tariff Act. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir: For how long? 

Mr. S. C. Sen: Thai is not material. You say those goods, which 
have arrived in Calcutta, should not be charged any enhanced duty. 
Therefore, \ on are exempting these goods from the operation of the duty 
which this Bill is going to impose. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir: I rise to support Mr. Azhar Ali’s amendment. 
1 am afraid it suffers to some extent b\ another amendment moved b\ my 
Honourable friend, Mr. Ghuznavi, who has constituted himself the 
champion of lost causes. I would ask the Honourable House not to be 
prejudiced against the amendment of my Honourable friend who sits 
behind me, because a somewhat similar amendment happens to have 
been moved bv an Honourable Member who lias now' become rather 
famous in all tariff Bills. I also regret that inv Honourable friend, Sir 
Muhammad Yakub, should have spoken on the merits of the whole Bill' 
and Hot on the amendment, and, in doing so, talked of this Bill having 
a communal complexion .... 

Sir Muhammad Yakub: Not without reasons. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Mr Shanmukham Chetty) : The Chair 
should perhaps intervene at this stage and ask Honourable Members to 
keep out communal considerations from this Bill. The Chair does not 
think that any reference to such considerations is really relevant. 


c 
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Sir Cowasji Jehangir: I was only rep ^ ling to my Honourable friend, 
Sir Muhammad Yakub, and I am very glad that you should have given a 
ruling late as it may be. I only mean to say that, so far as this amend- 
ment goes, 1 personally repudiate any allegation that there is any com- 
munal complexion in this amendment I am not here a champion 
either of the importer or of the manufacturer. I ask the House to con- 
sider this question purely and simply as a question of justice and equity. 
Importers may have got their imports in their harbour. They may have 
their imports on the high seas when Government very rightly proposed a 
Bill to tax certain imports. I do not think that there is anv one in this 
Honourable House who will challenge the statement that those imports 
will be subject to a higher import duty very unexpectedly. I am not 
talkng of forward contracts, I am merely talking of goods that mav be 
on the high seas or in port, and that is all that this amendment asks you 
to do — to exempt goods that max be on the high seas or goods that may 
be in port. The matter, I admit, is not of great importance. It is a 
question of equitv and justice. We are told that the importers ought to 
have known that such a Bill m : ght be introduced in this House at any 
moment. I admit that fact. I admit that my Honourable friend opposite 
had moved a Safeguarding of Industries Bill. I admit that the most favour- 
ed nation treatment agreement with Japan was suspended. T agree that 
importers ought to have known that something was impending, and that 
too at a verv earlv date. But what did really happen? We had the 
Safeguarding of Industries Act and nothing happened in this Honourable 
House. There was no Bill brought forward .... 

An Honourable Member: No Bill intended to be brought forward 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir: There were no executive orders of Government 
which thev could have issued under the Act They went on negotiating 
with the Japanese for days, and weeks. Even now we do not know ilie 
exact terms of the agreement Is it meant to be contended that during 
this interval all trade should stop, that all importers should stop import- 
ing goods, because, at some time or other, the Honourable the Commerce 
Member mav issue an executive order increasing the duties or iura bring 
in a Bill as he has actually done? Impossible Therefore, all that this 
amendment asks von to do is to exempt from this particular dutv goods 
tint have left the eountrx of manufacture and have not arrived in this 
country or have not passed through the customs. It is not a very big 
thing that we are asking, and we nro asking for this exemption in the 
name of justice and eouitv. Importers mav be men of all communities. 
Tho\ mav be Europeans, Hindus, Muhammadans, Parsis, thex max he 
am bod v 

An Honourable Member: So are the manufacturers too. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir: Therefore, this is merely a question, I will re- 
peat of equity and justice. I have r»o desire to have in this Hous^ bad 
precedents or precedents that mav be awkward both to this House and 
t) the Government But I do contend that this^fs rather an exceptional 
case and I xvould ask my Honourable friends opposite to consider it from 
this point of view The revenue thev are going to lose is not going to be 
verv great. The manufacturer in this country is not going to suffer a 
great deal If he has any cause for compkint that he has suffered, he 
■must level his arguments against my Honourable friends opposite, who have 
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•delayed in giving him protection ,for so long. This is only a question of 
delaying that protection for 15 days, to enable the goods that were ordered 
out and which have left, I may repeat, the country of manufacture to 
reach this country. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: They could come and pay the duty. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir: That is the point, and if there is a possibility, 

I am told it is not only a possibility, but it is a fact .... 

Mr. J. Ramsay Scott: When the duty on cotton goods went to 75 per 
cent., 1 did not notice any protest from you then. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir: I have no doubt, that does not change the ques- 
tion of justice or equity of this case. My Honourable friend is a manu- 
facturer. He has suffered for years. This is a question of a fortnight 
longer to do justice to a few importers. 1 would rather forgo protec- 
tion than do an injury to one Indian in this, country. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: You do that every year. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir: You bring out \our budget which changes your 
tariffs. I admit that, but that is at a particular moment and with a warn- 
ing. ( Honourable Members : “No warning.”) In this case, there is really 
no great reason to object, except that it is setting up a bad precedent. If 
that is my Honourable friend’s argument on the other side, I will have 
no strong objection now and then to set up precedents which do justice 
and equity to even a few of the people of this country. With these words, 
I support the amendment moved by my Honourable friend behind me. 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy (I)acca Division : Non-Muhammadan Buraf) : Any- 
thing that falls from my Honourable friend, Sir Cowasji Jehangir, is en- 
titled to great consideration in this House and, if I siw anythin" in reply 
to his argument on this particular point, it is not because I have ceased 
to heave that respect for his opinions which 1 always entertain, but hoponeso 
this is not the first time when such an argument was brought forward 
and rejected in this House. If I may take the House back to 1924, wdien, 
for the first time in the history of India, a protective measure w*as passed, 
amendments somewhat to this effect, and as I wall presently show, some 
amendments of a much more restricted character, w*ere rejected and, 
among the Members who spoke strongly in opposition, were persons no 
less than Pandit Motilal Nehru and Mr. M. A. Jinnah. Now, if I might 
refresh the memory of the House on this point, I wonild just read out an 
amendment which was before the House in 1924 on w’hieh the discussion 
took place. This was an amendment to the Steel Protection Bill, moved 
by Sir Walter Willson (Mr. Willson as he then w^as), a very popular Mem- 
ber of this House. The date of this debate is the 2nd June, 1924. this is 
w r hat Mr. Willson sought to add as a proviso to a similar clause we are 
now discussing: 

“Provided that nothing in the said schedule shall apply to constructional and other 
steel arriving at Indian ports before 1st November 1924. wdiich can bo proved to. the 
satisfaction of the Collectors of Customs to have been definitely ordered from abroad 
and definitely earmarked for specific constructions in India before the publication of 
the Tariff Board’s Report and not for ordinary sale by the importers.” 
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The House will realise the extremely restricted character of that 
amendment. Two more amendments were moved. One was for ex- 
emption in favour of certain goods ordered for the Bombay Corpora- 
tion as early as 1922 and a similar amendment yras moved for the benefit 
of similar orders placed by the Calcutta Corporation and all these amend- 
ments were defeated without a division on that occasion. 

Now, Sir, I will just read out a few words from Mr. Jinnah’s speech, 
because he explained the principle which should regulate the conduct of 
this House in regard to such taxation and protective measures. This is 
what he said: 

“Why are the people entitled to come to this House and say : Exempt us because we 
gave our orders before the Tariff Board’s Report was published. Why is not a man 
entitled to come and say ‘Exempt me also because I have already given my order 
before this Act comes into operation”. Very * well. Then where are you going to 
draw the line? We know perfectly well that the principle of tariff legislation — and 
here is a case which involves both taxation as well as protection — we know perfectly 
well that the principle of legislation of this kind is that it must come into operation 
the moment it becomes an Act and it must apply to every single ton of steel or iron 
that comes into our ports irrespective of any difference or distinction as to when the 
contract was given, and so on.” 

Then, further on, he said: 

“I will say one word more and that is this. All those people in Tndia knew per- 
fectly well that there was a Tariff Board sitting. They knew r perfectly well that there 
was a Tariff Board which was investigating the question whether the ii on and steel 
industry should bo given protection or not. Daily reports were published in every 
newspaper and I think ho must bo a very bad business man indeed who did not anti- 
cipate that some sort of protection was going to bo given to this industry.” . 

On that particular occasion, Tndia was, for the first time in her his- 
tory, going to have a definitely protective policy adopted, a policy which 
would operate as much to the disadvantage of the British Empire as 
to that of the other countries of the world, because 'in those days there 
was no question of Imperial Preference, and yet Mr. Jinnah argued that 
the people should have taken good care not to enter into these contracts 
or to have sufficiently covered their risks. 

Sir Muhammad Yakub: Was there not a Tariff Bill about these articles? 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy: There was a far more serious thing. With my 
Honourable friend’s concurrence, there was passed the Safeguarding of 
Industries Act last April. It gave a perfectly blank cheque to the Com- 
merce Member to do whatsoever he liked 'in the way of imposing what- 
soever duties he pleased with regard to whatsoever industries that he 
chose. Now, to go back to 1924, this is what Pandit Motilal Nehru said 
on that point: 

“Now, T ask as a matter of principle and confining myself merely to the taxation 
Bill, is it any answer to any fresh taxation to say that this taxation comes upon us as a 
surprise, that we gave our orders long before this taxation was contemplated ? Ts^ it 
not always the case in every case of fresh taxation, that people are taken by surprise. 
Tn the case of ordinary taxation Bills, they do not even have the opportunities or the 
foreknowledge which they had in this ease. I will the House to leave entirely 
out of consideration the fact that this is protection Bill when you are considering the 
question of exemptions from the tax.” 

So, as my Honourable friend, Sir Cowasji Jehangir, himself admitted, 
he was wanting an exemption to be granted in favour of certain contracts 
bv way of exception to this principle which was so clearly laid down by 
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this House in 1924 and which was so clearly enunciated by no less popular 
leaders than Mr. Jinah and Bandit M!otilal Nehru. Now, I should have 
thought that anyone who seeks to have a special measure of exemption 
oi this character, forming as it does an exception to the general rule and 
principle of all fiscal legislation in this country, should at least come to 
this House with all material facts which would enable us to determine 
as to whether or not to agree to the exception being made in a particular 
case. What are the particular points on which this House is entitled 
to have information from my /Honourable friend, Sir Cow asp Jehangir, 
before he can expect us to consider this amendment seriously? This Bill 
is intended to give a temporary shelter, as has been said by the Honour- 
able Member in charge, to certain industries which have been hard hit 
by the abnormal depreciation of the Japanese yen. 

Now, wc are expected to know that these industries have been clamour- 
ing for a very long time for protection of this character. My Honourable 
friend, Sir Cowasji Jehangir, was very solicitous of the interests of the 
individual importer. I do not yield to him in my desire to see that no 
unnecessary injury is done to any party. Now, has he taken the trouble 
to inquire as to how far delay in Government action has already affected 
all the various industries covered by this Bill? lias he taken care to 
inquire how many of these industries are on their last legs today? My 
Honourable friend is interested in very large industries in Bombay, but 
if he goes through the list of industries set out in the Schedule, he will 
find that most of these are very small industries and they are literally 
tottering today for their very existence. Now, are we not entitled to know 
what the extent and the value of the existing contracts in respect of each 
item of this Bill are, before we can be expected to seriously consider such 
an amendment? Now, we must begin with item No. 1, fish-oil, and go 
through the list passing on to heavy chemicals, and so on, and anyone 
who wants an exemption to be granted by way of exception to a general 
principle of taxation is bound to furnish information which will enable us 
to find out as to how far letting in these goods covered by the existing 
contracts will affect the position of these industries that have been crying 
for protection all these months. The first point is, what is the extent 
and value of the existing contracts in respect of each item of this Bill? 
The second is, how will their exemption from additional duty affect each 
item ? What is the present state of each industry ? How long more can 
each hold out? To what extent and for liow T long will the proposed 
exemption delay their rehabilitation? These are points on which we are 
entitled to have definite information before we are expected to support 
such &n amendment. 

New, a good deal has been said about justice and equity. I did not 
want to bring in the case of any individual industry in this connection, 
because what I have said relates to the general principle. But, Sir, I had 
occasion a few years back to introduce a Bill in this House for the amend- 
ment of the Merchandise Marks Act. That was intended to put a stop 
to certain fraudulent transactions that were being undertaken by the im- 
porters of certain classes of goods from Japan in order to facilitate their 
being palmed off as Indian manufactures. I have no intention of naming 
that class of goods, because I do not want to toiake any kind of attack upon 
any individual class of imports. That Bill has suffered from the usual 
vicissitudes of non-official legislation in this House, but it got strong support 
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from all the various sections in the House and. when it went into oireula 
tion, the opinions were wholly in favour of the principle of that Bill But 
for your ruling Sir given this morning, I could have shown you today 
that the same deception which I sought to prevent in 1927-28 is^till going 

ed’ Sir ° f th i® m , du8trieS COvered ^ this Bil1 - I am remind! 

ed, Sir, of a well-known legal maxim, that “he who seeks equity must 

come with clean hands”. In this particular instance at least, I see that 

nnno^h- 0 3Ustlfi ° atl0, J for raising any point of equity. I feel bound to 
oppose this amendment unless some subsequent speaker can satisfy me 

(Applause ^ aCe ^ ^ P ° mts 0n which 1 have sou ght information. 


Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: Sir, I am not going to bring forward any logical 
or any statistical arguments before you. But I would just like, if I may 
to appeal to the Honourable Members of this House. It has been said 
that the object of this Bill is to protect partially the industries of the 
country, but the object of this amendment is to exempt those goods which 
wore ordered before the 22nd December and which already arrived here 
before the 15th of January last. So, if these goods, to ‘which T have 
already referred, have already arrived here, then they cannot compote with the- 
local industries, because only such goods as may arrive in the future may 
affect such local industries, but the goods which have already arri\ed 
cannot compete with the local industries as they are already in the country. 
There is one point. No doubt people had some kind of information, but 
since the conversations were going on with Japan, everybody understood — 
and T also understood — that the Government would lay all their proposals 
in the shape of one Bill after the conversations with the Japanese were 
over, and I think nobody expected that, during the conversations with the 
Japanese, a Bill would be brought forward by the Government in which 
the very ‘same articles would be taxed again. The duties w'ere not raised 
by ten or twenty per cent, but in several cases five times, six times, 
eight times, and even ten 'times. These, Sir, are the points which I 
would lay for the consideration of Honourable Members and especially 
of the Members of the Treasury Benches. * 

Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer (Eohilkund and Kumaon Divisions: Non-Muham- 
madan Bural): Sir, I shall answer the two points that the Honourable 
the spokesman of the Independent Party has just laid before us. Sir, 
he said he w r anted some benevolent consideration by w T ay of exception for 
the goods that have already arrived and he added that they had already 
arrived, because those who gave the orders for those goods could not anti- 
cipate that after the Japanese conversations a Bill would be introduced. 
Sir, this much at any rate should be said for those who gave the orders 
for these goods. They should have first read the speech of the Honourable 
the Commerce Member which he made while denouncing the most-favoured- 
nation clause and giving a notice k> the Japanese Government. It was 
necessary to read that speech before placing such orders, and 1 presume 
they must have read that speech. He clearly indicated in that speech, 
at any rate while replying that day, that negotiations would follow the 
denunciation. Any man, with a certain amount of commercial intelligence 
and common sense, could have understood that there would be tlio safe- 
guarding of indigenous industries and the taking of action against those 
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who wanted to dump their goods on India. Sir, it was customary in Great 
Britain, for instance before the Safeguarding of Industries Bill was intro- 
duced into Parliament, for men who were importing goods to place orders 
beforehand. They did place orders there, and so they have dono here; 
and if wo were again making exemptions, we should be setting a bad 
precedent. We should look upon the policy of safeguarding indigenous 
industries alike from the point of view of the employer and the employee, 
the consumer and the industries which are being consumed by foreign 
invasions. For these reasons, I hope the Honourable the Commerce Mem- 
ber will not show any kind of sympathy for the vicious principle that is 
brought forward under cover of an amendment. 

Mr. Ch S. Hardy (Government of India : Nominated Official): Sir, I 
rise to oppose both of these amendments on three grounds, they are 
impracticable, and, with all respect to my Honourable friends, Mr. 
G-huznavi and Sir Cowasji Jehangir and others, who have supported them, 
they are inequitable and quite unnecessary. The Honourable the Com- 
mor 2 e Member, in an earlier stage of the debate, gave his reasons for 
holding that importers had no justification for complaining that they had 
not had notice of these additional duties; and I shall confine what I hive 
to say to the practical difficulties involved in giving effect to these amend- 
ments and to the results which will most certainly occur if they are put 
into force. 

A very large number of consignments have been imported since the 
22nd December and assessed at these new minimum rates of 
duty. The reassessment of all Ihese consignments on an ad valorem 
basis, most of the goods having already left the customs houses, will be 
an exceedingly troublesome matter and a matter with which I personally 
should be very loth to burden our Collectors of Customs unless I thought 
that some real injustice was being done. But I will not labour that 
point because there is another and much more serious practical objection. 
On a first glance at this amendment all that would appear to be neces- 
sary would be for the importer to go before the Collector of Customs 
with bis books and say: 4 ‘Here is an office copy of my letter which I 
wrote on the 20th November ordering the goods ; here is the telegram 
I received a month later accepting the order’*. If that wore nil, T would 
agree that it would be a very simple matter for the Collector to decide 
on what consignments exemptions should be given. But that is only the 
beginning of the matter. It was made clear in the early stages of the 
debate on these amendments that what they were intended to do was to 
protec ij importers who were not in a position to repudiate contracts they 
had made before the new duties were imposed; and when this matter 
was mentioned in the Select Committee before which I was a witness, 
I said that T could not possibly contemplate having the duty put on 
Collectors of Customs of deciding whether contracts were or wore not 
irrevocable. This amendment, which follows the lines of a similar pro- 
vision in the Wheat Import Duty Act, lias evidently been drawn, up very 
carefully with that particular object in view, and it clarifies the issues 
which the Collector of Customs will have to decide before he can decide 
that a contract could not be repudiated. It says “goods must be shipped 
by the seller in compliance with a contract of sale”. I am not a lawyer: 
I arn a child in these matters; but I understand there are one or two 
lawyers in this House (An Honourable Member: “Two dozen"), and I 
hope I shall have their support in my statement that an agent can enter 
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into a contract on behalf of his principal, but that a principal cannot 
enter into a contract with his agent. The Collector has to satisfy himself 
first that the goods have been shipped by the seller and not by the agent 
of the importer, he has to be satisfied that there was a contract and that 
the contract, in pursuance of which the shipment is made, is not a contract 
between the importer at this end and his own branch at the other end, 
or between the exporter in Japan and his own branch or agency here. 
The Collector will have to investigate very carefully the relations between 
the different parties to the transaction and there may be many of them. 
We know from hitter experience, when wo have had to suspect the genuine- 
ness of invoices, that it is no easy matter to find out what is the exact 
relation between the shipper and the importer. Very difficult legal 
questions are involved; and wiien we are merely dealing with valuation, 
we can avoid them and find some other way of valuing the goods. In 
this case, the Collector will be bound to come to a decision on these 
difficult legal points. 

That is not all, Sir. Reference has been made to the Wheat Import 
Duty Act; and I should like to tell the House what happened when we 
tried to apply a similar concession under that Act. Then, everything 
was favourable to a concession of this kind. The importers were few in 
number; they were well-known firms and we knew what their relations 
with the shippers were. No question of agency arose; their contracts 
were all in one uniform standard form and yet we had endless trouble. 
The question continually arose as to whether a shipment was in direct 
compliance with the terms of the contract; we had to make exhaustive 
inquiries into the admitted practice of the wheat trade as to what varia- 
tions were allowed in the contract before the goods could be held to be 
goods which the importer could not decline to accept. If we had all 
that trouble, with everything in our favour, I ask this House to consider 
what will happen when we deal with a dozen different miscellaneous 
trades, trades carried on between business houses having every possible 
variety of relationship and employing 4 every possible variety of contract. 
I say that the legal problems involved would be sufficient to give employ- 
ment for months, if not years, to the whole of the Original Side of the 
High Court of Judicature in Bengal. (Interruption and Laughter.) It 
is not a body of work that we could possibly impose upon our Collectors 
of Customs. 

These are my reasons for regarding these proposals as impracticable. 
I also say that they are inequitable. As between two importers A and B, 
one is going to get a refund and the other is not; and the distinction 
between them is going to depend on a lawyer’s argument as to whether 
a particular set of conditions constitutes an agency or does not constitute 
an agenev, or as to whether a particular shipment is exactly or is not 
exactly in compliance with the contract. One might almost as well decide 
the matter by the spin of a coin. In the words of one of our famous 
British dramatists: 

“See how the Fates their gifts allot,** 

A is happy and B is not.” 

And what about C, C who has a long torm contract for regular monthly 
shipments terminable at a month’s notice on either side? According te 
my Honourable friend, Mr. Muhammad Azhar Ali's amendment C, of 
course, would get no relief after January 15th. But according to Mr. 
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Ghuznavi ’s amendment, he would go on for years: he would be in the 
happy position of having a nice little private tariff all to himself on which 
he could go on making large profits till all was blue. 

Now. Sir, I say that these amendments are also unnecessary. My 
friend, Mr. Sen, has already pointed out that section 10 of the Tariff 
Act gives all the relief that he requires to an importer who has already 
entered into a contract for sale before his goods arrive, and these miscel- 
laneous trades, with which this Bill deals, are very largely indent trades 
in which the importer does not order his goods till he has got a contract 
for sale. But the Tariff Act does more than that. Because those 
importers who are dealing on the indent system, can add the additional 
duty to their price, it ensures an immediate rise in the market price, of 
which all other importers are in a position to take advantage. My friend, 
Mr Ghuznavi, will no doubt tell me that price? before have not risen to 
the full effect of the additional duty and I agree with him. I absolutely 
and entirely agree with him, Sir. These importers have been making such 
enormous profits since 1031 that at least they aro in a position to shoulder 
some of the burden of the additional duty. But what does Mr. Ghuznavi 
want to do? He says: 1 ‘These importers were making a profit of ten 
rupees but now that you have raised the duty by ten rupees, some of iiie 
poor wretches arc able to make a profit of Gniy seven rupees. Let us 
give them all ten rupees”. That is Mr. Ghuznavi’s proposal under this 
tomendment. 

Sir, reference has been made to the Wheat Duty Act and it has been 
suggested that what was necessary then must be necessary now. There 
is really no parallel between the two cases. Under the Wheat Duty Act, 
we were dealing with importers of wheat who were importing It to grind 
into flour: they were not importing it for sale. The Tariff Act gave them 
no relief, because that Act does not allow them to add the additional duty 
to the price of flour which they had already contracted to sell In this 
Bill, we are dealing exclusively with articles which are intended for sale. 
.So the two cases are entirely different. 

Now, Sir, if this amendment is passed, we shall probably have to make 
a large number of refunds. Who will get the benefit of all of them, I do 
not know. But of one thing I am perfectly certain and that is this* that 
not one anna of the^e refunds will find its way into the pocket of any 
consumer. Sir, the Government of India, as at present constituted, is an 
autocratic and powerful body. It can do many things by notification 
without consulting this House. But there is one thing it cannot do, even 
bv notification: it cannot raise market prices with retrospective effect. 
That i 5 * what Sir Cowasji Jehangir and Mr. Ghuznavi are seeking to do. 
Sir, on behalf of Government I oppose both these amendments. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The ques- 
tion is : 

> 

“That after clause 3 of the Bill the following new clause be added : 

‘(4) The duty of customs imposed by or under this Act shall not be levied and 
collected on articles, mentioned in the Schedule to this Act, shipped by the seller in 
compliance with a contract of wile made by him under the following circumstances, 
namely : 

(a) where the proposal has been made by the seller and its acceptance by the 
buyer has been put in course of transmission to the seller before the 22nd 
December, 1933; or 
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(6) where the proposal has been made by the buyer and has been put in course 
of transmission to the seller before the 22nd December, 1933, and the 
seller'® acceptance has been put in course of transmission to the buyer 
before the 9th January, 1934 : 

Provided that in all cases documents showing that the contract of sale has been 
made under these circumstances are deposited with the Customs Collector before the 
28th February, 1934’.” 

The motion was negatived. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Slianmukham Chetty): The ques- 
tion is: 

“That after clauso 3 of the Bill the following new clause be added : 

*4(1) The duty of customs imposed by or under this Act shall not be levied and 
collected on articles mentioned in the Schedule to this Alct shipped by the seller in 
compliance with a contract of sale made by him before the 22nd December, 1933, and 
that such articles actually arrived in any port in India on or before the 15th of Janu- 
ary 1934. But if any duty has already been collected on such articles the duties may 
be refunded to the importers. 

Provided that in all cases documents showing that the contract of sale has been 
made before the 22nd December 1933 are deposited with the Customs Collector before 
the 22nd February, 1934. 

(2) Where in the opinion of the Customs Collector it is doubtful whether any 
consignment of the articles mentioned in the Schedule is exempted from duty under 
sub-section (1) or not, the Customs Collector shall assess and collect duty thereon as 
if it were not exempted; and, on proof heing furnished to his satisfaction within 
three months of the collection of the duty that the consignment of the said articles is 
exempted, he shall make a refund of the duty collected’.” 

The motion was negatived. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Slianmukham Chetty): The question 
is: 


“That clause 1 stand part of the Bill.” 

Does the Honourable Member (U 15a Mating) want to move his amend- 
ment? 

U Ba Maung (Burma: Non-European): I want to get some assurance 
from the Honourable the Commerce Member. I am not keen on moving 
my amendment. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Slianmukham Chetty): If the Hon- 
, ourahle Member wants to move his amendment, the Chair has to decide 
whether it is in order, because it seeks to amend the extent clause of the 
Indian Tariff Act which is not for discussion before this House. The Chair 
would like to hear from the Honourable Member how his amendment is 
in order. 

An Honourable Member: Leave it to the Chair. 

U Ba Maung: I am not acquainted with the rules to say whether my 
amendment is in order or not. Of course, I sent it to the Secretary, and 
in fact the Secretary has re-drafted it for me. (Laughter.) 
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Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The question 
is: 

“That clause 1 stand part of the Bill.*' 

The motion was adopted. 

Clause 1 was added to the Bill. 

The Title and the Preamble were added to the Bill. 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: Sir, I move: 

“That the Bill, as amended, bo passed.’ * 

i 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): Motion 
moved: 

“That the Bill, as amended, be passed.” 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: Sir, I would bo very brief and finish my speech 
within 15 minutes. I raised, in the course of the discussion of this Bill, 
four important principles. My first point was that the duty under the 
Bill was not a protects e duty. It is not a duty for revenue purposes, butht 
is a duty to equalise the conditions of prices as they existed in 1931, or, 
in other words, to raise the price le\ol of manufactured articles to the 
1931 level. 1 said that the prices of agricultural products had fallen by 
45 per cent, and the price of manufactured articles had fallen only by 
22 per cent, and India being an agricultural country, any attempt by the 
Government to raise the price-level of manufactured articles without 
touching the agricultural products would very much aggravate the depression 
of the country. The second point was that this Bill would not have been 
necessary had the Government not stuck to the ratio of Is. 6d. It was 
made abundantly clear and I gave this argument very clearly on the door 
of the House that had the Government agreed to depreciate our rupee, 
this present Bill would not have been necessary, because it is really due 
to tlio depreciation of the yen. The third point which 1 raised on the 
floor of the House was about the spccilic duty being applied only to non- 
British goods. Wo have the Ottawa Agreement and, by that Agreement, 
we gave a preference of ten per cent, to British goods, but, in the case of 
the specific duties, the preference will work up not to ten per cent, but it 
may go up to auv figure. It may go up to even 230 per cent, in some 
cases. Therefore,* if a specific duty is to be applied, it ought to be applied 
to all goods. The* fourth point which I raised was that certain articles were 
included in the two Bills with different incidence of taxations and. we 
were required to pass them within the* course of a few months. xliese 
were the four points which 1 advanced during the discussion. 1 never 
expected that the Members of the Tioasury Benches will have any sympa- 
thetic consideration for them, because they are Buffering from the intoxi- 
cation of the fourth kind and that is due to their haung a majority ol 
votes in their pocket, and, therefore, I have nothing to say against them. 
But I have really something to say to my friends sitting on my leit and 
in front of me, Members of the Democratic Tarty. But before 1 do so, 
I would like to relate just in two minutes a very small story. Fins is not a 
story but a historic fact. 

Those who are students of Muslim history know the case of Mansur 
(Hallai as he is sometimes called), who was one of the famous 

3 g u g s used to call himself “I am God . Anal Haq . 
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The King ruling at that time thought it was heresy and against the Shariat 
and therefore ordered the people to stone him to death- Many came forward 
and threw stones at the man, but lie laughed at all of them. But when 
another Sufi, named ShibluwCnt there and threw only a flower at Mansur, 
then he began to weep, and when people asked him the reason, Mansur said : 
“Those people were ignorant and did not understand ino. They were justi- 
fied in throwing stones at me, but Shibli, himself a Sophist, understands 
me.” In the same manner, 1 have absolutely nothing to say against the 
attitude of Government, but T have some complaint aginvmt my sister party, 
the Democrats who undei stand the position of the Opposition. During the 
whole course of the discussion, ^tliey never contributed anv argument, but 
the Democratic Party made only one contribution. It is this Mv Honour- 
able friend, Mr. Neogv, reminded me that 1 contradicted myself, because 
I delivered so many speeches, and that, therefore, T forgot what I said in 
April last on the occasion of the passing of the Safeguarding Act. I know 
that I have not got a strong memory in remembering the exact words, but 
I have got a good memory and L am always consistent in what 1 sav. If 
I ever change my opinion, 1 always give my reasons for changing my 
opinion, because I am not ashamed in changing my opinion. T always place 
the House in full possession of the facts and tell the House why I change 
my opinion. Once my Honourable friends of the Democratic Party shatter- 
ed the Nationalist Party simply on the ground that it was not sufficiently 
national. T expected that at least on these four principles which I enun- 
ciated there would be some kind of development from ihis Party at any 
rate in connection with the differentiation in the case of the specific duty 
and applying one kind of principle to non-British goods and another kind of 
principle to British goods. 

Mr. B. Das: You passed the preference duties last Session. Nationalists 
as we were then, we opposed the Ottawa Pact which you yourself accepted, 
and why do you bring our name now ? 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: Then both of us luue changed places. The 
Democratic Party really opposed the Ottawa Agreement and from experi- 
ence they have found that they were wrong and, therefore, they have not 
come forward to support with greater enthusiasm. Coming to the criti *isms 
of Mr. Neogy, last time when I used Ihe expression “benevolent despot” 
for the Commerce Member, I expected the Government to be benevolent 
and despot. They should hear the rival claims of either side and act in 
a benevolent spirit. No doubt we a]>peal to them to act in a benevolent 
spirit, but during the course* of this discussion it lias been proved that 
they may or may not be despots, but certainly they have not proved 
themselves to be benevolent. Coming to the industry of fish oil, there was 
absolutely no justification for stopping it. Had the Government taken 
action to* stop the adulteration of ghee altogether, we would have supported 
them. But the action of the Government amounts to this, that they 
encourage the adulteration of ghee by nr ens of vegetable ghee and they 
only want to stop adulteration by means of fish oil. The argument that 
Government advanced was that they have done.^o in sympathy with the 
sentiments of the Hindu population of this country. This is the first time 
that Government have introduced communcdism in an industry. Had we 
started the same thing, the Government would have objected on the ground 
that we were introdu* ing communalism. Now fish oil is certainly more 
nourishing than vegetable ghee and why should we, Mussalmans, be de- 
prived of using fish oil? The Government ought to have taken steps to 
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stop all adulteration of ghee, but when they come forward and encourage 
adulteration with vegetable ghee and not with fish oil, they are showing 
partiality to one class of people and they are doing injustice to another class 
of people. Coming to the sugar-candy industry: I appealed last year, but 
it is now dead and gone. The epitaph written on the tomb of this particular 
industry will be “here lies buried in this grave an industry which has died 
because the Commerce Member did not take action under "the Safeguarding 
Act which the Assembly gave him to do \ The second thing I raised was 
about soft sugar. The Commerce Department did not know that there 
was something like soft sugar - imported from other countries. The only 
reply that the Government gave me was that no such representations were 
made to them. But the persons who were to make representations are 
now under the grave and they cannot make any representation from the 
other side of the world. If our Commerce Department had been well in- 
formed, they would have at once jumped upon the idea, and as soon as 
the first instillment of soft sugar began to arrive, they ought to have started 
an enquiry at their own initiation and not wait for some representation. 
The Government ought to have taken timely action, but they always wait 
and wait and wait for some strong representation. Their arguments that no 
representation has been made have no force* What is the use of those repre- 
sentations ? People are fools if they spend time and money to make rep/e- 
sentations to the Commerce Department, because it is well known that 
only those persons are heard who have a strong voice in the Assembly and 
who have a strong influence with the Government of India. Weak indus- 
tries which are not strongly represented have got very little chance of 
being heard in this House. 

Next I come to the hosiery industry, and I must say that injustice has 
been done. There is no doubt we have done some justice in the case of 
earthenware by having graded outies according to sizes. I submit that 
in the case of the hosiery industry also, there should have been a graded 
duty, a smaller duty on the smillor size* and greater duty on the greater 
size. But what we have done here* is- 

‘ ‘ TnL ika ban Talcika ha} a ” 

“Sweets and vegetables all sold at half -arm a per seer” and every kind 
of hosiery has be*en dealt with on the same level. This unscientific method 
is not unknown among the* Treasury Benches. Two years ago, the Finance 
Member came forward and said that all duties, whatever they may be, 
should be increased by per cent. They did not take the trouble to see 
whether any particular commodity could or could not stand the increase 
in duty. Tt is absolutely necessary that we ought to study everything very 
carefully. If the Government should be a tyrant to trade, they should be 
a benevolent tyrant, they should not do injustice to one particular trade and 
justice to another trade. The volume of trade has diminished very much 
and, I am afraid, by these Acts the voi ime c. £ trade will in future deteriorate 
much further. 

(Mr. Jog and Mr. Ranga Tver both stood up, but Mr. President called 
on Mr. Jog to speak.) 

Mr. S. Ck Jog (Berar Representative): I am sorry I am coming in the 
way of my esteemed Deputy Leader. But I think that my Deputy Leader 
had so many chances in this debate that be will excuse me if I come 
in his way. 

Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer: I am sorry I could not look behind. (Laughter.) 
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Mr. S. O. Jog: I thought he looked all around. When the Bill was 
under discussion in the previous stages, I had a mind to intervene in the 
debate, because I wanted to make a few points, but later on I thought 
that, if I raised those few points, probably I would be out of order so far 
as those points were concerned. The only opportunity for me to raise 
those points is at the third reading of the Bill where I can give expression 
to my views and to my grievances. 

I quite realise the fact that the Commerce Department, particularly 
during the last two years, has been hard working and they have been 
receiving so many representations from different industries tliat they find 
it difficult to cope with the work on the whole. The Commerce Depart- 
ment has on the whole done their best and they brought forward this Bill 
which touches only a few industries, but I think the Commerce Depart- 
ment have received representations from many other industries. I must 
congratulate the Members of the Select Committee who have expressed 
their regret for their handicap in not being able to touch some other indus- 
tries although they deserved some relief. I am particularly referring to 
the lantern industry the grievances of which [ brought to the notice of the 
Commerce Department by putting a few interpellations in New ember last 
before this Bill was introduced. Probably the Commerce Department, 
being busy with other industries, had no time +o investigate the ease of 
the lantern industry fully. What I mean to say is that, after this Bill 
is passed, the Commerce Department should not relax their energy, but 
they should be quite conscious of the fact that there are some other indus- 
tries which also deserve some protection, some shelter, either temporary 
or permanent. This lantern industry particularly is an industry of some 
importance in India and I know from personal experience that it has taken 
some time to develop and it is producing very good articles. Becently it 
has come into competition with America and Japan, and the depreciation 
of the dollar, like the depreciation of the yen, has brought this industry 
in danger of extinction. This industry, so far as 1 know, has sup] died even 
our Military Department with lanterns. T am not £oing to tire the House 
or the Commerce Member with any additional figures, because 1 have got 
their full case with me. What 1 want to impress upon the Commerce 
Member is that they should fully investigate this case. I do not want 
to be partial to this industry only. There may be other cases and I can- 
not suggest in what proper way relief should be given to them, whether 
by bringing them under a similar Act or by a bounty or by a subsidy. 
But the thing is that these industries, whatever their magnitude may be, 
must be protected as they arq in the national interests. It is not for me 
to suggest how these industries should be protected, but I earnestly appeal 
to the Commerce Member to find out ways and means by w'hich they 
may be protected. Taxation is always a difficult and delicate matter as 
it involves the interests of the consumers, the interests of the producers 
and the interests of the importers. But taxation is the only thing where 
communal considerations do not play any part at all. The God of Death 
and the Commerce Member s taxation are the only two institutions which 
make no difference between community and community. They decide 
questions on the merits of each case. And I must sincerely congratulate 
the Commerce Member that in spite of the difficult and delicate issues 
involved in these questions, where Japan, Lancashire and British indus- 
tries are concerned, he has been able to pilot this Bill to the satisfaction 
of many people. It may not have come up to their expectations or it may 
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not have satisfied the expectations of some people, but in tariff measures 
it is inevitable that it will do some harm to a small section. We must, 
however, take a broad view of things, and we have to see what is in the 
interest of India as a whole. If we protect these industries and give them 
timely shelter, the consumers' interest is hidden in the interest of the 
industries. With these words, I again appeal to the Commerce Member 
not to neglect the industries that have not been covered by this Bill and 
not to relax his efforts in any way and to see that protection is given to 
the other industries which deserve to be protected. 

Mr. B. Das: Sir, it is a very small consolation to me that at last this 
belated measure will be placed on the Statute book. Sir, I wish to give 
Government a warning. They are between the devil and the deep sea. 
They want to protect the small industries, some of which, as I have 
shown in my minute of dissent, are going to vanish for ever unless the 
Commerce Member bucks up and tries to protect such other industries as 
are not included in the present Bill. But he is afraid of the Japanese 
people. The Japanese delegation is still in Delhi and probably the Japan 
Foreign Ministry is sending frantic wires to London, and India is told that 
Japanese industries are threatened with dire distress, which view povit 
also was reflected in the speeches of some of the Honourable Members 
on the floor of this House. Naturally I can see why the Commerce Mem- 
ber, though he expresses so much sympathy, does not go whole-heartedly 
to give a certain amount of protection, as my Leader pointed out a few 
minutes ago, ter certain industries which have been excluded. I am very 
much grieved that my Honourable friend, Mr. Lahiri Chaudhury, subscribed 
to, and the Commerce Member accepted, the variable protective tariff on 
the earthemvare and pottery industry of India. Everybody knows the 
immoral commercial policy of Japan. Japan will never manufacture 7J 
ounce tea cups or eight ounce tea cups. The market will be flooded soon 
with seven ounce tea cups. The same will happen with 19 ounce tea pots 
and 11 ounce tea pots; so that the trades people of India, the importers, 
who are always out to make a little more money, without having any 
business morality, will sell low sizes of goods and the pottery industry 
wall be killed. (Interruption by Mr. S. G. Mitra.) My Honourable 
friend, Mr. Mitra, suggests to the Commerce Member that if he puts a 
higher duty, the Japanese commercial immorality will vanish. I do hope, 
the Honourable the Commerce Member will accept that advice. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra: There is no question of immorality; it is business. 

Mr. B. Das: I am entitled to my views, and the words that I use are 
not unparliamentary and I proclaim here that the Japanese have been 
immoral in their aggressive commercial policy and India must beware of 
them. 

Sir, my friend, Dr. Ziauddin, challenged us, the Democrats* The 
Democrats have always been patriots. They support this measure as 
patriots as they opposed the Ottawa Agreement as patriots and I challenge 
the Independents to show the same patriotism when the Textile Protection 
Bill will be discussed on the floor of this House a fortnight hence. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra: We will satisfy you. 
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Mr. B. Das: Then we will know that; you stand by India and are not 
influenced by other extraneous considerations. 

Sir, T will make one final appeal. T did not challenge a division this 
morning and allowed the provision about the crockery industry to pass, 
but E do hope Government will apply their genius and their experts will 
study the situation, not only of the pottery industry but of other industries 
also, to see if a certain amount of protection cannot be given to them in 
a supplementary Bill. Another thing is this. This is not a revenue taxa- 
tion Bill. 1 want a reply from the Honourable the Commerce Member 
whether the Commerce Department or the Finance Department will examine 
from time to time the rise in price level or fall in price level of foreign 
commodities; so that we may know how they are going to adjust the price 
level and these tariff rates as are included in this Bill or as would be 
included in subsequent supplementary Bills. It is no use raising the tariff 
and leaving it to the future and Government not exercising any control 
to check these price levels or tariff rates. 


Mr. A. H. Ghuznavi: Sir, if any of my words or statements gave the 
idea to the Commerce Member that 1 was saving that he deliberatel) 
brought this measure of raising the tariff to give imperial preference by 
the back door, I offer him my sincerest apologies. It has not been my 
intention to say so: all thut'l wanted to say is this: that by this rise 
in prices it will bo possible for British goods to compete and it will not 
give airy protection to our industries. I would welcome iirf^erial preference 
if I knew that it was imperial preference that was being given here in 
raising these duties. But 1 find that, it will neither give any preference 
to Britain, noi any protection to our industries : it xv ill give oilier countries 

no t Japan, but other continental countries— a chance to flood our market 

with their goods. After all, we Indians and Englishmen are destined to 
live together, therefore, what is our interest is their interest and their 
interest is our interest. This is a temporary measure; a new Bill will be 
coming on ►horth ; what I want to sn> to the Honourable the Commerce 
Member is that if vou re*ll> want to give protection to the Indian 
industries, vou have om whole-hearted support; you must, however bear 
in mind that Japan’s efficiency and method of business is such that any 
•amount of high tariff that you may put on will not be able to protect 
the Indian industries ; onlv In way of friendly negotiation with that country 
vou can restrict their exports to this country, through the quota system 
Bv that method, their exports will be gradually diminished, and home 
manufactures (An Honourable Member: ‘ 'will die”) will bo increased. 

Mv Honourable friend. Mr. Bn nga T>er, the other day remarked that 
Japan had increased the duty on pig iron by 200 and 300 per cent. Here 
is the import tariff of Japan .... 

Mr 0. S. Ranga Iyer: If 1 may interrupt my Honourable friend, I 
mndo no such statement : what 1 stated was that Japan has not been 
taking our pig iron as she used to take before^ He can read my speech 
if he has anv doubts nbout it. I never spoke about import duties: they 
actually ceased to take our pig iron: 


Mr. A. H. Ohumavi: I think then that Mr. 5. 
He is not correct. He is absolutely wrong .... 


Das referred to it* 
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The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: If I may explain the point, I think, 
the real point at issue is this: if any mention was made, I think the 
point made was that they had increased their duty by 250 per cent. 

Mr. A. H. Ghuznavi: That is what I was saying: they have not done 
so. The duty was, say, Rs. 5 ad valorem and they have now put it up 
to Rs. 15 : that is 200 per cent, of Rs. 5, not 200 per cent, of the value 
ad valorem. That is the point. Her© you are putting 200 per cent, on 
the value; there it is ad valorem .... 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: But will my Honourable friend not 
deal with the commodity in which he is so interested, namely, hosiery, 
on which I pointed out what the duty was? 

Mr. A. H. Ghuznavi: I am really surprised that the Honourable the 
Commerce Member compares India with Japan. Take the efficiency of 
their trade i nd their overwhelming production : eertainlv they must protect 
themselves : they produce all that they can absorb and then they proceed 
to capture the world markets. We cannot meet our own demands : we 
cannot manufacture even 20 per cent of our needs. If there is that tariff 
wall — and T am told that it is not so, at least not as high as 250 per’ 
cent — they have got to have it, because their production is so over- 
whelming : thev must find outside markets. Surely they will not allow 
outsiders to come in: and, of course, if they could, thev would have stopped 
anv imports entirelv, but they cannot and, therefore, they are raising their 
tariff wall high. You cannot compare Japan with India. We cannot 
manufacture anything at all to that extent : they manufacture all that 
they require: the whole of Japan is provided for, except for food stuffs; 
and that is the reason whv thev are pntfing up their tariffs. 

There is one other matter and T have done. These hosiery industries 
were started in 1005. T was the first pioneer to start* the hosiery industry 
in Bengal. (Hear, hear.) What did the Government do then in 1005? 
T T p to 1018 what hav 0 thev done? (An Honourable Member : "Nothing.”! 
Japan was not then in the field. Our industries were destroyed by the 
Government, not by Japan .... 

Mr, F. E. James: Russo-Japanese War! 

Mr, A. H. Ghuznavi: That opened our eyes and did a lot of good to 
us. As regards my Honourable friend, Mr. Neogy's eloquence, I have 
heard him with very great attention, the wonderful eloquence with which 
he opposed my amendment. But may I ask him where he was when 
this exemption was given in the Wheat Bill? We did not hear his 
eloquence then. Then, my Honourable friend, Sir Abdur Rahim, and 
Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad said the other day to the Commerce Member: 
"What have you done about agricultural products? What have you done 
to raise their prices?" The reply was: "Yes, I have done so: the Ottawa 
Conference helped to sell our goods.” Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad asked: "But 
what about the prices?"; and the reply was: "Oh, prices: if we had not 
gone to the Ottawa Conference, we would not have been able even to sell our 
products." On his own admission, therefore, up to now he has done 
nothing to raise the prices of agricultural products — excepting one — that I 
must say— and his name will go down to history as a result of the 
master-stroke of statemanship with which he negotiated with the Japanese 
Government about their piu*chase of cotton from India. 


D 
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Mr. K. 0. Neogy: Does the Honourable Member propose to support 
any idea of stopping the imports of rice, very cheap rice, from Japan to 
India? If so, why? Is he not subsidising Indian inefficiency because 
Indians cannot produce rice as cheaply as Japan? 

Mr k A. H. Ghuznavi: My Honourable friend knows nothing about rice. 
(Laughter.) The price of rice is bound to be cheaper in India than in 
Japan; labour is cheaper in India. You cannot say that Japanese rice is 
cheaper than the rice we get here. Of course, they do import a certain 
cheaper quality which most people would not care to take. 

Well, Sir, I would request the Honourable the Commerce Member to 
do one thing. Whatever may be the result of this measure, — of course 
it will be passed as a temporary measure, — when he brings forward his 
new Bill, he should consider ways and means by which he can enter into 
friendly negotiations and save the Indian industry. 

Sir, according to the Statesman which T read yesterday, my friend is 
reported to have said referring to me; “When I die, the word hosiery will 
be found inscribed in my heart”. Sir, I am somewhat curious to inquire 
what word would be found inscribed in the heart of my friend, Sir Joseph 
Bhore, when he dies, for, Sir, even the occupants of the Treasury Benches 
will one dav be translated to Heaven. I should have thought that some 
curious word would be found inscribed on his heart, but I need not trouble 
myself to find out the word, for I have very grave doubts whether a 
Member of Government has any heart at all. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Ramaswami Mudaliar: Mr President, I propose to 
be very brief and to offer just a few remarks on the occasion of the Third 
Reading of this Bill. I would be failing in my duty if I were not to 
congratulate the Honourable the Commerce Member on piloting this 
measure now before this House. Sir, some hard things have been said of 
the Honourable the Commerce Member and of the Commerce Depart- 
ment bv some critics in this House, but I do not think the strongest of 
them will deny the fact that during the last eight or nine months, a peculiar 
and a very heavy strain has been put on the Honourable the Commerce 
Member and on his Department, and we should all be grateful to the 
Honourable Member and his Department for the indefatigable energy that 
they have shown, for the patience, the tact rnd ability with which the\ 
have conducted the negotiations, and for the amount of work that they 
have put on behalf of this country (Applause), and I would like to add in 
this compliment the name of my esteemed friend the Honourably Sir Frank 
Noyce, who has been equally assiduous in the discharge of his duties on 
behalf of our country. 

Sir, I should at the very outset deprecate the remarks that have been 
made by mv friend, Mr B. Das. Rome of us more often than not speak 
in a very lax wav in this House without weighing our words, and I venture 
to add, without a due sense of responsibility that attaches to us as Mem- 
bers of the Assembly. 

Mr. *B. Das: I feel ns much responsibility as you feel. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Ramaswami Mudaliar: I venture to think that no 
responsible Member of this Souse* particularly in these days when our 
country is in a position to directly negotiate commercial treaties with 
foreign powers, should make remarks about the bona fides or particularly 
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the moral character of that foreign country or its people. In the first 
place, it is much too ridiculous to classify a whole nation as an immoral 
nation, whatever that nation may bo. in the second place, while in these 
days we are thinking of protecting the Indian princes, who live in our own 
country and are our own people, I think the time has come when we 
should be much more careful in weighing our words and describing the 
actions and conduct or the character of any foreign people, and of a nation 
so closely and intimately associated with our fortunes as the Japanese 
nation undoubtedly is. 1 have made these remarks not with a view to 
unduly criticising my friend, Mr. 13. Das, but with a view to pointing out 
at a very early stage that the House as a whole and every Member of 
it must feel a sense of responsibility in these matters, and I would go 
further and say that my friend, Mr. B. Das, made those remarks merely 
in a light-hearted fashion and that he did not mean what he said about 
the Japanese people, and that no Member of the House will venture to 
corroborate or to confirm any of those statements about the characterise* 
tion of the Japanese people 

Mr. B. Das: 1 am sorry 1 am not convinced. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Ramaswami Mudaliar: Sir, on the Bill itself, » I 
have only one observation to make, and that relateb to the very much dis- 
cussed question of hosiery. The Honourable the Commerce Member has ad- 
mitted liiinsclf that no protection is intended to be given to that industry 
under this Bill, and that, if any question of protection arises at all, it can only 
arise under the other Bill that lie is going to introduce, 1 mean the Textile 
Bill. If you compare the duties that have been proposed, you will find that 
the duties are exactly the same but charged in a different manner, and, 
therefore, at this very early stage I should lik*> to make an appeal to him. 
We on this side of the House cannot increase the tariff duties proposed 
by Government; any increase can only come from the Government, and 
I venture to put forward these considerations. It is true that the Tariff 
Board has examined these questions, but their recommendations are 
vitiated by one or two considerations. In the first place, much water 
has flowed under the bridge since the Report of the Tariff Board was 
made. It is almost archaic in some of its recommendations, and that in 
itself is a consideration why the Commerce Member should revise the 
decision of the Tariff Board and not be bound down too much and too 
closely by its recommendations. In the second place, I should like to 
make another statement. The other day, a gentleman coming from 
Assam, described that place as the Cinderella of all Provinces; in spite of 
the fact that both my esteemed friends on the Treasury Benches come 
from Madras, I should say that Madras is the real Cinderella of all Pro- 
vinces. Here is a Tariff Board which sits and goes into all these ques- 
tions, and examines the textile industry. Take its Report and read its 
opening paragraphs. Look at its itinerary. Bombay, Ahmedabad and 
Calcutta. They did not know that there u as such a place as Madras in the. 
geography of India. They did not care to visit it, in spite of the fact that 
the hosiery industry is a very important industry in Madras . . . 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: May I point out that they sojourned 
for a long time, at Oot&camund, and I think Ootacamund is in the Madras 
Presidency. ** 

Diwan Bahadur A. Ramaswami Mudaliar: My Honourable friend, the 
Commerce Member, has used the right wori — “sojourned”. They 
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[Diwan Bahadur A. Ramaswami Mudaliar.] 

sojourned at Ootacamund for rest. It is a delightful place, the best hill 
station in the whole of India, and it is perfectly true that, like many 
other Committees from the Indian Cinematograph Committee which 
established a precedent in this respect down to the Tariff Board, they 
sojourned in Ootacamund to write their lieport, but they did not conduct 
any inquiry there, they did not care to go down to places like Madura 
where the hosiery industry is thriving. Probably they thought that 
these were only subsidiary industries find, therefore, they dealt with this 
industry in a very subsidiaiy manner, and I want to point out that if they 
had only calculated the cost of production with reference to the Madras 
industry and had gone into the figures, they would not have made the 
recommendation that they ha\e made in their Report, and, therefore, 
my point is that the recommendation which they have made on the basis 
of that cost is vitiated by the fact that they had not got all the materials 
before them. Some of the industries did not come forward, — either the 
Tariff Board’s communique was not broadcast as much as it was necessary 
or they did not make their itinerary sufficiently well known, or the fact that 
they were making this inquiry was not sufficiently understood by the in- 
dustry, but it is a fact that when the Tariff Board was examining this 
question, they had not all the materials before them, 
as they themselves admit in their Report. And my idea in bringing this 
matter before the Honourable Member is to request him to see that 
before he comes forward with his next Bill and places it before the House, 
he should reconsider this question and see whether the protection afforded 
under that Bill is adequate and sufficient, for if it is net adequate, if it is 
not sufficient, it is worse than introducing any protection at all. Let 
me make it perfectly clear. It does not protect the industry; it throws 
a burden on the consumer unnecessarily. If the indigenous industry is 
not in a position to compete fairly and equally, that protection is worse 
than useless; it is harmful, it does no good to anybody, and it merely 
brings in a certain amount of revenue to the Covernment and does nothing 
else I do not want that 'kind of false protection to our industry. If the 
industries are to be given protection, they should be given adequate pro- 
tection. When the other Bill is taken up, I hope to show by facts and 
figures, and by calculations which are beyond dispute that the protection 
under that Bill is totally inadequate. Therefore, I venture to make a 
very humble appeal to the Commerce Member that, before he makes up 
his mind finally, he would consider the question. I read a hopeful message 
in the speech which ho made the other day. He said over and over again 
that the decision under this Bill is not final. He asked the House 
to accept that he was not making a final decision and that the House was 
not making a final decision in respect of the amount of protection that 
should be given to the hosiery industry. If I understand that aright, it 
merely means that the Commerce Member is still open to conviction and 
T hope that the representations that he has received from the Madura 
Ramnad Chamber of Commerce, from-* the Southern India 
Chamber of Commerce and from other bodies in Madras which particularly 
deal largely with hosiery will be given due consideration, and that the 
Commerce Member will he in a position to revise his decision on the sub- 
ject. I once more congratulate the Commerce Member on his piloting 
through a Bill bv which the future of many small, petty industries land 
proprietors in this country has been ensured. (Applause.) 
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Hr. Sitakanta Mahapatra (Orissa Division: Non-Muhammadan): Sir, 
discussions on this Bill Dave revealed to me, a new Member in this House, 
that this House contains a large number ot Members to cbampion the 
cause ot importers, a still larger number to saieguard tbe industrialists, 
and an overwhelmingly large number of Members advocating the cause ot 
the commercialists. But, although the cause ot the agriculturist, and, in 
a sense, the consumer, is so important, voices in his favour have been 
rather feeble though 1 believe that Government are in sympathy with him. 
This has been, I believe, because the agriculturists, although about 75 per 
cent, in th3 country, are not at all organised. Every trade and every 
profession in India is fairly well organised. A small group of men came 
from Calcutta interested in the enamel industry and by means of propa- 
ganda they could turn the tables today against the decision of the Select 
Committee. Such is the force of organisation and propaganda. But the 
vast number of men who are agriculturists cannot force their will in this 
House*, because they are not organised. 

There is another aspect of the thing. The public galleries are crowded 
with visitors interested in industries and commerce* Newspapers in this 
country are in the hands of industrialists and commercialists. Members 
of this House are always conscious oi this. They know that they are being 
watched by men interested in industries. But the peasant in the country 
who sends them here won’t know what they are doing here. After 150 
years of British rule and 14 years of direct elections to the Assembly, the 
agriculturist does not know how to force his will m this House. The other 
day, rich men who have put their money in the film industry formed a 
Film Group in this House. What about the agriculturists? Another 
Tariff Bill is coming soon. Walls and embankments of protection are 
going up and up every day. Once protection is given to an industry, it 
never likes to part with the advantage and moves heaven and earth for 
continuing it. Where is an end to it? Protection may be given to an 
industry at its infant stage. But that infant stage never goes. For 
causes, over which he has no control, the agriculturist is the hardest Hit 
person today. What I suggest is that the time has come when Members 
of this House, who sympathise with the woes and difficulties of the agri- 
culturists, should organise themselves to safeguard the interests of agricul- 
turists which are being horiibly undermined every day. I hope my Honour- 
able friend, Baja Bahadur Krishnamachariar, will interest himself in this 
matter and take the lead in forming an Agriculturist Group. These safe- 
guarding and protection measures are sill taxations in disguise, and the 
consumers and the agriculturists are the worst affected by them. I am not 
against them where they are necessary. But I think the present time is 
not opportune for it as the prices of agricultural products are still at the 
lowest and consequently the purchasing power of the people is also very 
low. I hope that a measure to raise up the price of rice will be brought 
in at an early date. 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: Sir, there is very little I think 
left for me io say in bringing this debate to a close. I think that it would 
be a futile task for me to attempt to answer my Honourable friend, Dr. 
Ziauddin, because no answer that has ever been given to him from this 
side is ever taken on its merits. I think that that is due very largely 
to the fact that like so many great minds he is afflicted possibly with 
absent-mindedness. (Laughter.) I am sorry he is not here, but a story 
was told to me about him when he was Vice-Chancellor of the Aligarh 
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University. 1 was told that on one occasion he was deep in thought over 
a great problem. He went out for a walk and he Returned from that 
walk. Then, Sir, in a fit of absent-mindedness thinking that he would rest, 
he left his walking stick on the bed and went and stood in the comer. 
(Laughter) I am soiry that my Honourable friend is not here in the 
House, because I should have liked to have got confirmation of that stoiy 
from him. [ need only repeat that, as I said this morning, my Honour- 
able friend, Dr. Ziauddin, being a great mathematician, and we all know, 
familiarity breeds contempt, — lie has the utmost contempt for figures when 
they are produced by others than himself. (Laughter.) 

I can assure my Honourable friend, Mr. Jog, that his appeal will not 
lull on deaf cais. In taking action in respect of the industries in this Bill, 
we do not mean to sa> that we have acted once and for all and that we 
are never going to enquire into the case of any industry that may come 
up to us in future w’ith a reasonable case. 

I think before 1 close I ought to express my deep appreciation and the 
appreciation of my Department, and if my Honourable colleague will 
permit me, his appreciation &s* well of what fell from Diwan Bahadur 
llamaswftim Mudaliar. With regard to the special point that he made in 
respect of the Textile Bill 2 which 1 have already introduced, I would 
merely say this that he could not expect us lightly to set on one side or 
to deal lightly with any recommendation that has proceeded from an 
authoritative body like the Tariff Board. But, Sir, when a Government 
measure comes before this House, I for one would never assume the 
position that Government have once for all finally made up their mind and 
that this H< use has no business even to advance arguments on the other 
side. 1, Sir, am always ready to keep an open mind. I hope that that 
remark will in some measure prove a consolation to my Honourable 
friend. I do not know’ whether it is a very material consolation, but 1 
shall look forward to the debate in whu-h he piomises to satisfy me, by 
arguments and by figures that the duties which we have entered in the 
Bill are insufficient. Sir, I thank the House for the way in which it has 
accepted the Bill and the manner in which it has passed it. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The ques- 
tion is: 

“That the Bill, as amended, be passed.” 

The motion was adopted. 

The Assembly then adjourned till Eleven of the Clock on Friday, the 
* 16th February, 1984. • 
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The Assembly met in the Assembly Chamber of the Council House at 
Eleven of the Clock, Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham 
Chetty) in the Chair. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

Grievances of the Travelling Ticket Examiners on the East Indian 

Railway. 

129. *Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: (a) Has the attention of Government 
been drawn to an article “Life of a Travelling Ticket Examiner* ' as pub- f 
lished in the Railway Times, Bombay, dated' the 4th November, 1933, and 
reproduced in the Muzdoor , Khagaul (Dinapore), and the Railways , 
Calcutta, dated the 6th December, 1933 t respectively? If so, will Govern- 
ment be pleased to state whether the complaints contained therein are 
correct? 

(b) Is it true that ihe Travelling Ticket Examiners on the East Indian 
Railway are pressed for high earnings and, in case the earnings drop, their 
explanation is called for? 

(c) Is it true that surprise checks are invariably performed on the East 
Indian Railway under the direct supervision of the Traffic Inspectors? 

(d) Have the results of the check under the charge of the Traffic In- 
spectors been better than those performed under the supervision of the 
Ticket Inspectors? 

Mr. P. R. Ran: (a) I have not been able te discover anything in the 
article referred to which calls for the intervention of Government. The 
writer of the article himself appears to have confidence in the capacity of 
the Agent of the East Indian Railway to redress whatever grievances 
eMst. 

(b) No. 

(c) and (d). Government have no information. They have left these 
details of administration to the Agent of the Railway, and are not prepared 
to interfere. 

Grievances of the Travelling Ticket Examiners on the East Indian 

Railway. 

130. *Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: (a) Has the attention of Government 
been drawn to an article “Travelling Ticket Examiner on <ihe East Indian 
Railway" published in the Muzdoor , Khagaul (Dinapur) dated the 6th De- 
cember, 1933? 


( 901 ) 
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(b) If the reply to part (a) above be in the affirmative, will Govern- 
ment be pleased to state: 

(i) why the card passes of the Travelling Ticket Examiners on the 

East Indian Railway have been withdrawn; 

(ii) whether the passes for any other employees are also withdrawn > if 

not, why not; 

(iii) whether the Travelling Ticket Examiners on any other Railway 

are still provided with duty passes; 

(iv) whether the Travelling Ticket Examiners are booked with a 

train like Guards; 

(v) what authority has been given to them to carry their luggage 

which they usually take with them when out of headquarters 
for long periods; 

(vi) whether the privilege of a servant to those who are entitled to 

it has also been withdrawn; if so, whether this treatment 
has been accorded to the Travelling Ticket Examiners alone, 
or to any other staff as well; 

(vii) if the reply to part (vi) above be in the negative, in the ab- 

sence of a duty pass, what authority is given to them to take 
their servants when required; 

(viii) whether it is a fact that relieving Assistant {Station Masters who 
are entitled to a servant are allowed this on their duty card 
pass (intermediate class); 

(ix) whether it is a fact that officers while travelling on duty even 

in their reserved carriages have to be in possession of passes 
(metal or card); 

(x) how far the action of withdrawing passes from the Travelling 

Ticket Examiners is consistent with the provisions of section 
68 of the Indian Railways Act, which reads as under. 


“No person shall, without the permission of a railway servant, enter any carriage 
on a railway for the purpose of travelling therein as a passenger unless he has with him a 
proper pass or ticket.” 

(xi) on what dates the orders of withdrawing the passes from the Tra- 

velling Ticket Examiners were issued in Howrah, Asansol, 
Allahabad, Lucknow, Dinapur, and Moradabad Divisions; 

(xii) whether it is a fact that a guard who is booked with the train 

and has no pass cannot travel anywhere except in his 
brake van and a Travelling Ticket Examiner has to travel 
anywhere and everywhere except the engine and the brake; 
and 

(xiii) what action Government propose to take to restore the privileges 
to which the Travelling Ticket Examiners were entitled to by 
virtue of the passes and under the pass rules, viz,, a servant, 
luggage, a cycle, etc., etc.? If none, why not? 


Mr. P. X ***'' M Yes ‘ 

(b) The questions dealt with in this article ar e entirely within the 
ftnmnetence of the Agent, East Indian Railway, to settle. The staff 
aggrieved have moreover the usual constitutional channels of having their 

grievances redressed. 
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Grant of Mileage Allowance to Railway Employees. 

131. *Mr. M. Maswood Ahm ad : With reference to the reply to starred 
question No. 1363, part (a), in this House on the 11th December, 1933, 
will Government be pleased to state: 

(a) whether firemen, shunters, and engine-khalaais are paid mileage 

allowance ; 

(b) whether a driver is connected with the charge of a moving train, 

or the fireman and others mentioned in part (a) above are 
also connected ; 

(c) whether it is a fact that a brakesman and train despatch clerk 

are paid mileage allowance; if so, whether they are connected 
with the charge of a moving train; 

(d) whether the consideration of an employee as running staff is 

based on the actual duty performed by him in the running 
train or on any other consideration; if so, what those con- 
siderations are; and 1 

(e) if it is a fact that the Travelling Ticket Examiners while travel- 

ling perform duty in the running train? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: (a) |I presume my Honourable friend is referring in 
these questions to the North Western Railway. Firemen and shunters 
are entitled to mileage allowance. 

(b) Drivers and firemen are connected with the charge of moving 
trams and shunters and firemen are connected with the charge of moving 
engines. 

(c) Brakesmen perform duties connected with the charge of a moving 
train and are entitled to mileage allowance. I am informed that there are 
no employees who are designated ns train despatch clerks on the North 
Western Railway. 

(cl) I have already stated in my reply to paragraph (a) of question No. 
1363 on the 11th December, 1933, that the staff performing duties directly 
connected with the charge of a moving train ar e treated as running staff. 

( e ) Travelling Ticket Examiners do not perform duties directly con- 
nected with the charge of a moving train. 

Mileage Allowance to the Ticket Checking Staff. 

132. *Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: (a) With reference to the reply to 
starred question No. 1361 (a) in this House, dated the 11th December, 
1933, will Government be pleased to state: 

(i) whether an amendment (if any) was made before abolishing 

mileage allowance offered to the ticket checking staff at the 
time of their appointment, or it was done after it was abolish- 
ed; 

(ii) why. this amendment was not notified to the employees by a 

Circular or Gazette Notification; and 

(iii) whether it is not obligatory for the administration to maintain 

corrected and up to date copies of the rules? 

(b) Will Government be pleased to lay on the table a copy of this amend- 
ment, and also state the date when it was communicated to the Agents of 
the State Railways in India ? 

a 2 
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Mr. P. R. Rau: (a) (i), (ii) and (iii). Government do not consider that 
any formal amendment was necessary. 

( b ) Does not arise. 

Allowances of the Travelling Ticket Inspectors on the East Indian 

Railway. 

133. *Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: (a) Will Government be pleased to 
stale : 

(i) if Ticket Inspectors on the East Indian Railway, who are 

governed by Company Rules (old East Indian Railway), are 
paid night allowance in terms of their agreement; and 

(ii) whether in the Moody- Ward Report such night allowance is 

allowed to Inspectors, or daily allowance is mentioned? 

(b) Is .t a fact that the East Indian Railway authorities sometime 
back issued a circular, asking the staff to give their choice whether they 
liked to retain the nature of al Iowan ce drawn by them or they wanted 
it to be regulated as per Fundamental Rules? 

(c) If the replies to parts (a) and ( b ) above be in the affirmative, will 
Government be pleased to state why the mileage allowance of the old 
Travelling Ticket Inspectors has been compulsorily substituted by the 
consolidated allowance ? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: (a) and (b). Government have no information, but are 
making enquiries. 

(c) I would refer the Honourable Member to the reply given by me 
to Sardar Sant Singh’s starred question No 476 on the 4th September, 
1933. 

Non-Inclusion of Travelling Ticket Checking Staff in the Running 

Staff on the East Indian and North Western Railways. 

134. * Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: (a) With reference to the reply to 
the supplementary question by Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad to starred question 
No. 1361 on the 11th December, 1933, in this House, will Government 
be pleased to state if the travelling ticket checking staff on the East 
Indian Railway and the North Western Railway are not included in the 
running staff, amongst what staff are they included? 

(b) Is it a fact that thev not only travel in trains but do ticket checking 
duty in the running trains? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: (a) I would iefer the Honourable Member to my reply 
to part ( d ) of Sardar Sant Singh’s question No. 1369 of the 11th December, 
1933. 

(b) Yes, but they are not ?ri charge of tffo train. 

Non-Grant of Htll Allowance to the Travelling Ticket Examiners 

posted at Hardwar. 

135 . *Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: (a) With reference to the reply to 
question No. 1345 in this House, dated the 11th December, 1933, as laid 
on the table on the 29th January, 1934, will Government be pleased to state 
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whether the Ticket Collectors and the Travelling Ticket Examiners, ii 
posted at Hardwar, either temporarily or permanently, are entitled to 
hill allowance ? If not, why not ? 

(b) Is it a fact that some Travelling Ticket Examiners were posted at 
Hardwai for a few months when the Moody-Ward system was introduced 
from the 1st June, 1931? 

(c) Are Travelling Ticket Examiners posted during melaa at Hardwar 
for long periods? 

(d) Wh/ are Travelling Ticket Examiners alone not paid, and have 
not been paid in the past, this hill allowance when posted at Hardwar, 
either temporarily or permanently? 

(e) Are Government prepared to take action that they are now paid 
this allowance and that they are paid for the days in the past? 

Mr. P. It. Rau: I have called for the information and shall lay a 
statement on the table in due course. 

Absence of Muslim Instructors and Clerks in the Railway School 
of Transportation, Chandausi. 

136. *Mr. M Maswood Ahmad: Are Government aware and if not will 
they please enquire and state, whether it is a fact that there is not a 
single Muhammadan amongst the Instructors and office (clerical) staff at 
the Railway School of Transportation, Chandausi, East Indian Railway? 
If so, do Government propose to remove this anomaly? If not, why not? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: Government consider tha* it is impossible to take into 
account communal considerations in fixing the staff of individual offices 
and arc not prepared to issue instructions to Agents to reserve a percent- 
age of posts m any individual office for any particular community. The 
results of the general orders relating to recruitment which provide that a 
certain proportion should be reserved for minority communities can only 
be tested by taking the railway system as a whole. 

Emgibility of Subordinate Running Staff for Leave with Pay on 

State Railways. 

137. *Mr. N. M. Joshi: Will Government be pleased to state whether 
the subordinate running staff are eligible for any leave with pay on the 
State-managed Railways? If so, how much? If not, why not? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: There are no opecial rules governing subordinate run- 
ning staff who are governed by the same rules as other railway staff. 
Copies of these rules are available in the Library of the House. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: May I ask why this subordinate running staff are 
not eligible for any leave on full pay? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: I do not think that is so, Sir. Like other railway ser- 
vants, they are entitled to leave on full pay. 

Application of New Leave Rules to the Monthly -rated Running Staff 

on State Railways. 

138 *Mr. N. M. Joshi: Is it a fact that the monthly-rated running 
staff on State Railways coming under new leave rules, are not eligible for 
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80 days’ leave on half pay on medical certificate, unlihe the daily-rated 
funning staff 7 If so, will Government kindly state the reasons? 


® au: So far as I am aware, the rules relating to monthlv- 
rated staff are more favourable but if mv Honourable friend, after again 
perusing the rules, copies of which are in the Library, will tell me what 
exactly he refers to, I shall endeavour to supply him with an answer. 


Pay of the Railway Running Staff on Casual Leave. 

139. *Mr. N, M. Joshi: (a) Are Government aware that in the case of 
the running staff, their actual pay is usually assessed by including the 
average overtime and mileage earned during the preceding twelve months 
subject to a maximum of 75 per cent, of the substantive pay? 

(b) Are Government aware that when the running staff are on casual 
leave, they are paid only on the basis of substantive pay, and if so, will 
Government be pleased to state why the running staff on casual leave 
should not be paid on the same basis, as observed when granting privitege 
leave? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: (a) Yes. 

(6) Casual leave is considered uot as leave, but as duty. 

Working of the State Railway Provident Fund Scheme. 

140. *Mr. N. M. Joshi: (a) Is it a fact that Government have under- 
taken an actuarial examination of the working of the State Railwav Provi- 
dent Fund Scheme, and if so, will Government be pleased to state the 
full terms of reference of the enquiry and the time when the examination 
is expected to be completed? 

(b) Will Government be pleased to stale whether thev have taken 
any action to extend the benefits of the Provident Fund to those railway 
men who are now not eligible for the same? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: (a) Yes. Necessary data are being collected to enable 
the Government Actuary to undertake the investigation. No terms of 
reference have so far been framed and it is not possible to say when the 
investigation will be completed. 

( b ) T presume that the Honourable Membei is referring to the possible 
admission of inferior railway servants to the State "Railway ^Provident Fund 
benefits. The question was under consideration in 1928, but has bad to be 
postponed for the present on account of the expenditure involved 

i 

Railway Staff Benefit Fund Rules. 

141. *Mr. N. M. Joshi: Are Government aware that the staff Benefit 
Fund Rules, framed by the Railway Board, provide for five representatives 
elected by the staff without any restriction, affd that the rules on 
the Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway restrict the election of repre- 
sentatives to staff getting comparatively higher pay, and if so, will 
Government be pleased to state whether they approve of this divergence 
from the prescribed rules of the Government of India? 
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P. The Staff Benefit Fund Buies apply in their entirety 

only to State-managed Railways. Company-managed Railways have been 
permitted to establish Staff Benefit Funds, and in the event of their doing 
so, the only rules that are binding on them 'are the rules regulating the 
amounts that may be paid into the fund and the objects to which expen- 
diture from th e fund should be confined. 

Utilisation of the Railway Staff Benefit Fund for Relieving the 

Distress of Railway Employees and their Families due to 

Retrenchment. 

142. *Mr. N. M. Joshi: Will Government be pleased to state whether 
the money of the " Railway Staff Benefit Fund can be spent, according 
to the present rules, on relieving the distress of employees and their 
families due to retrenchment ? Is it a fact that the Agent, Bengal Nagpur 
Railway, recently stated to the contrary? 

Mr. P. R. Rau : Relief of distress amongst the members or car-members 
of the staff or their families is one of the objects on which the committee 
have power to expend money from the fund. I am not aware of any 
statement to the contrary made by the Agent, Bengal Nagpur Railway. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: May I ask whether the Government of India would in- 
quire from the Agent of the Bengal Nagpur Railway in this matter? 

Mr. P. It. Rau: I am prepared to do that, Sir. 

Machinery for a Joint Standing Committee on Railways. 

143. *Wz. N. M. Joshi: Will Government be pleased to state what 
action they have taken so far to implement the recommendations of the 
Whitley Commission in the light of the discussions with the All India 
Railwaymen’s Federation on the subject of machinery for a Joint Standing 
Committee? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: The question was discussed by the Railway Board 
with a deputation of the All-India Ruilwaymen's Federation twice last year, 
once in March and once in November. The suggestions put forward by 
the Federation are at present under consideration of the Railway Board. 

Mr N. M. Joshi: Mav I ask how Jong this recommendation of the 
Whitley Commission is to be under consideration? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: Mv Honourable friend is aware that the suggestions 
made by them have not been accepted in their entirety either by the 
Railway Federation or by the Railway Department. The differences of 
opinion between the Railway Department and the Federation are not very 
many at present, and I hope a decision will be arrived at soon. 

Reduction of the Statutory Maximum of Hours of Permissible 
Employment of Railway Servants in a Week. 

144. *Mr. N. M. Joshi: Will Government be pleased to state whether 
they propose amending the Indian Railways (Amendment) Act of 1980 to 
reduce the statutory maximum of hours of permissible employment of 
railway servants in a week? 
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Mr. P. R. Rau: No such proposal is under consideration at present. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: May I ask why, when the Government of India are 
changing the Factories Act, the "Railway Department also should not 
similarly consider the effecting of changes in the hours of work for railway 
men? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: The changes in the Factories Act will, I understand, 
be applicable to the railway staff to a certain extent. 

Mr. M. Joshi: Yes, but you are not proposing changes in the Indian 
Railways Apt. It will only apply to the factories on the railways : T am 
asking whether you propose making a similar change in the hours of work 
for others. 

Mr. P. R. Rau: Nob at present, Sir 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: May T .*sk, whv° 

Mr. P. R. Rau: It is a question of expense as much as anything else. 

Bringing of tite Running Staff of Railways under tite Hours of 

Employment Regulations. 

145. *Mr. N. M. Joshi: Will Government be pleased to state what 
progress has been made in bringing the running staff uder Hours of 
Employment Regulations? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: Government have not t yec amended the Railway Ser- 
vants* Hours of Employment Rules «o as to bring running staff within 
their scope. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: Where, may T ask, is the difficulty about the run- 
ning staff? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: T believe it was explained, when the original proposals 
were before this House, that the running staff are paid partly by monthly 
pav and partly by mileage and overtime, and a revision of the rules, in 
order to adapt them strictly to the regulations, yiight result in a consider- 
able number of the staff having their emoluments reduced. 

City Allowance for Raitway Employees drawing no Special Allow- 
ance for Working in the Madras City Area. 

146. *Mr. N. M. Joshi: (a) Is it a fact that the Governor General in 
Council was pleased to decide that with effect from the 1st November, 1932, 
the Madras Government Order No. 568, dated the 18th October, 1932, 
regarding the raising of the existing rates of Pr^hidency allowances, shall 
apply to servants of the Central Government in Madras? 

(6) Is it a fact that the Railway Board commended the application 
of the said order to the Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway employees 
stating “normallv the Railway Board have followed the Local Govern- 
ment in such matters**? 
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(c) Is it a fact that there are many railway employees in Madras who 
draw pay on a scale in force both in the city and the mofussil and are not 
given any city allowance? 

(d) Is it a fact that according to the Governor General in Council’s 
decision referred to, such staff who have been deprived of extra allowance 
for working in Madras would be eligible for a special allowance, and if so, 
do Government propose to sanction the necessary city allowance for 
the class of railway employees drawing no special allowance for working 
in the Madras city area? 

Mr. P. R. Eau: (a) Yes. 

(6) The Agent, whoso views were incited or the proposal, was against 

it. 

(c) Government have no information. 

(d) I need not remind my Honourable friend that the staff- he refers to 
are not Government servants. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: I am sorrv I did not follow the last few lines of the 
answer: whose staff are not Government servants? * 

Mr. P. E. Eau: The staff of the Mrdras and Southern Mahratta Rail- 
way : they are servants of the Railway Company. 

Subjection of the Railway Staff to Wage-Cuts. 

147. *Mr. N. M. Joshi; (a) Will Government be pleased to state 
whether the railway staff suffering loss in their earnings due to economy 
measures are also subjected to wage-cuts without any modification? 

(b) Are Government aware that in such cases the staff are subjected to 
greater hardships, and do Government propose to exempt such staff from 
wage-cuts wherever the loss in earnings exceeds the loss that would be 
caused by wage-cuts? 

Mr. P. R. Eau: The fact that workshop employees may have already 
suffered a reduction in wages by the imposition of short time has been 
taken into account in the rules governing emergency deductions. It has 
been provided that no deduction shall be made when the wages have 
been reduced by the imposition of short time by an amount equal to 
normal wages for 23 hours, and in case they have been reduced by a smaller 
amount, that the total reduction should not exceed the normal wages for 
23 hours. 

New Scales of Pay for Subordinate Railway Employees. 

148. *Mr. N. M. Joshi: (a) Will Government be pleased to state 
whether the new scales of pay for the subordinate railway employees have 
been issued; if not, when are they expected to Fe issued? 

( b ) Will Government be pleased to lay on the table the principles which 
Government have commended to be followed in fixing new rates of pay? 

Mr. P. E. Eau: (a) Government are endeavouring to introduce the 
new scales of pay as early as possible in the next financial year. 
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(b) The principle on which Government have asked Railways to pro- 
ceed is that future scales of pay should be fixed with a view to suit existing 
conditions in view of the decline in the cost of living m India during 
the last few years. They have not prescribed fixed percentages of reduc- 
tion in different categories of staff as they realise that the scope for 
reduction varies. Railways have also been advised that incremental 
scales should generally be restricted to the earlier years of service, but 
that, if it is considered desirable to retain incremental scales in the later 
stages, they should be confined to a very short range. 

Discussion of the New Rates of Pay with the All-India Railwaymen’s 
Federation before Enforcing them. 

149. *Mr. N. M. Joshi: Will Government be pleased to state whether 
they propose to discuss with the All-India Railwaymen's Federation the 
proposals for new rates of pay before enforcing them? 

Mr. P. R. Eau: Government propose to communicate to the All-India 
Railwaymen's Federation the revised scales of pay to be introduced on 
each of the State-managed Railways. They will be prepared to consider 
any representations from the Federation on the subject if they wish to 
make any. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: May I ask whether Government will give an assur- 
ance that thov will not take any final decision before they discuss the 
matter with the Federation? 

Mr. P- E. Eau: T am afraid it is impossible to give an assurance on 
that point. 

Tfr. ]jf. M. Joshi: What is the use of merely communicating the deci- 
sion afterwards 0 

Mr. P. Ei. Eau* But arrelv Government cannot be expected to delay 
decisions for over till the discussions are finished? 

Payment of Enh\nckd Benefits to Rfttienohed Railway Employees. 

MO. *l*r. N. M. Joshi: T* it a fact ihat the Pope Committee recom- 
npjend, e d pavment of enhanced benefits for those retrenched under the 
present economy campaign? Tf 30, have the recommendations been 
accepted ? 

Mr. P. R. Eau* There is a reference in the report to the attraction of 
enhanced retiring allowances if granted as a means of reducing the surplus 
staff on railways, but no definite recommendation has been made bv the 
Committee on thi s subject. 

T may add that the Question of improving the terms for voluntary retire- 
ment -was recently considered bv the "Railway Board who came to the 
conclusion that it was unnecessary in view of the fact that no block 
retrenchments of any largo magnitude are, so far as is known at present, 
necessary in the near future on State-managed "Railways. 
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Economies effected as a Result of the Adoption of the Pope 
Committee’s Recommendations. 

151. *Mr. N. M. Joshi: Will Go\ernment be pleased to state the 
number of posts abolished and the economies effected as a result of adoption 
of the Pope Committee’s recommendations? 

Mr. P. R. Rail: The information at the disposal of Government on the 
progress of the investigations initiated as a result of Mr. Pope’s recom- 
mendations was summarised and *)laced before the Standing Finance Com- 
mittee for Railways in a memorandum which was placed before them on 
the 2nd of February. It will be found on pages BO to BB of their pro- 
ceedings, Volume X, No. VI. Government are not in a position to give 
any more detailed information at present on this question. 

Dr. Zi&uddin Ahmad: Will it ho available to those Members of the 
Assembly who are not members of the Standing Committee? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: These proceedings are circulated to Members of the 
Assembly. 

Dispute in the East Tndtan Railway Workshops at Lucknow about 
the Retrenchment of Staff. 

152. *Mr. N. M* Joshi: (a) Will Government be pleased to give full 
particulars regarding the present dispute m the East Indian Railway 
Lucknow Workshops about the retrenchment of the staff? 

(b) Will Government be pleased to state whether the East Indian 
Railway Administration propose to discuss with the East Indian Railway- 
men’s Union, Lucknow, before discharging any workers? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: (a) and (b). The position regarding 
retrenchment, of staff in fho East Indian Railway Lucknow Workshops is 
that early in Deccrrdver 1983, the East Indian Railway Administration 
found that there was a surplus of some 75 men in the Wagon Repair Shop 
and of some 182 men in the Loco. Shops. The East Indian Railway- 
men’s Union, Lucknow, were advised bv the Agent that it was intended 
to retrench these numbers by orders of discharge and by the offer of special 
terms for voluntary retirement- The President of the Union addressed the 
Agent on the 22nd December protesting against this retrenchment. The 
Agent replied explaining that those men were surplus to requirements and 
that the Administration could not agree to their retention in service. The 
matter was explained to the President of thr Union at Lucknow by the 
Chief Mechanical Engineer, East Indian Railway, on the 2nd January, 
1984. and the position was explained to the workmen through the East 
Indian Railway Employment Officer stationed at Lucknow and by the Wel- 
fare Committee. Further correspondence ensued between the A»ent and 
the President of the Union and on the 24th January the Agent said that he 
would be glad to give the President of the Union an interview in Calcutta 
but the interview did not tak P place On the 3rd February the President 
wired to me asking for the appointment of a Conciliation Board as the Agent 
refused to cancel the retrenchment order or to discuss alternative proposals. 
The attention of the President has been invited to Rule s 4 and 5 of the 
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Indian Trade Disputes Rules, 1929, laying down the procedure for the 
submission of applications for the reference of a trade dispute to a Court 
of Enquiry or Board of Conciliation under the Act. The retrenchments 
had effect from the 8th February. 

Denial of Maximum Pay on Promotion to the Staff in the Golden Rock 
Workshops of the South Indian Railway. 

153. *Mr. N. M. Joshi: Is it a fact that the Workshop Staff in the 
Golden Rock Workshops of the South Indian Railway, when promoted to 
a higher grade, are denied the minimum pay of the new grade? If so, 
will Government be pleased to state the reasons for this practice? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: Government have no information. The staff referred 
tc ar e n °t Government servants but servants of the South Indian Railway 
Company. 

Non-Appointment of Muslims in the Railway School of Transporta- 
tion Chand\usi. 

154. *Mr. S. G. Jog: (a) Is it a fact that Mr. P. R. Rau, in answer to 
parts ( b ) and (c) of unstarred question No. 106 of the 5th April, 3938, 
informed this House that the Agents of Railways are requested that the 
employment of an adequate number of Muslims as Staff or Establishment or 
Employment Officers and also Office Superintendents and Head Clerks, may 
be borne in mind in making appointments to such posts? If so, will 
Government please state fhe percentage of such posts in the Moradab&d 
Division of the East Indian Railway? 

( b ) Will Government please state the reason under which no Muslim 
has been appointed to the Railway School of Transportation, Chandausi, 
since 1932? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: (a) The reply to the first part of the question Is in the 
affirmative. As regards the latter part, Government have no information. 

( b ) My Honourable friend will, I hope, realise that it is impossible to 
staff individual offices on a communal basis. 

Travelling without Tickets on Railways. 

155. *Mr. S. G. Jog: (a) Has the attention of the Government been 
drawn to an article on “Ticketless Travelling” published in the Railway 
Times, Bombay, dated the 13th January, 1934? 

(6) Is it a fact that the present system of ticket checking is running 
at a loss of about six lakh rupees per year? 

(e) Is it a fact that the same system under Accounts Department yielded 
* a great saving to the Railway? 

(i d ) Arc the facts contained in the article correct? 

(e) If the reply to part ( d ) be in the negative, what are the actual facts? 

(/) If the reply to part ( d ) be in the affirmative, will Government be 
pleased to state what enquiries have been made^and what steps do they 
propose to take on it ? If not, why not ? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: (a) Yes. 

(b) I have called for a report from the Agent, East Indian Railway, 
and will lay a reply on the table in due course. 
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Non-Provision of Free Quarters to the Travelling Ticket Examiners 
on the East Indian Railway. 

156. *Mr. S. O. Jog: (a) Has the attention of Government been, drawn 
to an article “Free Quarters to Travelling Ticket Examiners on the East 
Indian Railway” published in the Railway Times , Bombay, dated the 27th 
January, 1934? 

(b) If so, will Government be pleased to state : 

(i) why the Travelling Ticket Examiners who are governed by Company 

Rules are not provided with free quarters or house rent in 
lieu; 

(ii) why rent is recovered from those who are old Oudh and 

Rohilkhand Railway employees and are occupying railway 
quarters where they are available; 

(iii) why those who enjoyed this privilege before the 1st August, 

1928, are denied this now; and 

(iv) whether this privilege is admissible according to note 2 to 

paragraph 2 of Chapter II, section I of the State Railway 
Code? 

(c) Are Government prepared to take action that the grievances com- 
plained of in the article are remedied? If not, why not? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: I have called for the information and shall place a 
statement on the table in due course. 

Non-Employment of gsc-Army Men on State Railways. 

157. *Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen: (a) Are Government aware that 
Home Department Resolution No. 1099 of the 8th August, 1919, from 
the Governor General of India with the approval of the Secretary of 
State, recommending appointments to ca"-Armv men, is not observed by 
the Agent and the Divisional Superintendents of the East Indian Railway 
and some other State Railways? 

(6) If the answer to part (a) be in the affirmative, do Government pro- 
pose to issue fresh instructions to the same effect to the officers concerned? 

Mr. P. It. Rau: (a) No 

( b ) Does not arise. 


UNSTARRED QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

Import Duty on Raw Cinematograph Films. 

51. Mr. B. V. Jadhav: (a) Will Government be pleased to state what 
the revenue is from import duty on raw cinema films during 1931-32 and 
1932-33 and the estimated revenue in 1933-34? 

(b) What additional revenue per year do Government estimate m 
consequence of — 

(i) the change in the rates in the revised valuation per foot of ex- 
posed films imported into India, 
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(ii) the change in policy about rebate on imported articles when ex- 

ported out of India as shown in the Bill to amend the Sea 
Customs Act of 1878 now before the House, and 

(iii) the amount estimated from the saving in rebates on the export 

of exposed films previously imported into India by the policy 
referred to in (ii)? 

(c) Will the Honourable the Industries Member state whether Govern- 
ment still adhere to the policy enunciated by him in the House on March 
1st, 1933, when he said “we are prepared to reduce the import duties 
pro tanto to anything we get from the reduction or abolition of the rebate 
on exposed films ie- exported”, page 1443, Legislative Assembly Debates, 
Vol. II, No. 6 of 1933? 


The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (a) 1931-32— Rs- 2,34,000, 

1982-83— Rs. 2,72,000, 

1933-34 (estimated! — Rs. 5,00,000, 

(b) (i), (ii) and (iii). I regret 1 am unable to give the Honourable 
Member any figures that would be at all reliable. The effect of tariff 
valuations must naturally vary from year to year and as T pointed out 
in my speech on the subject the day before yesterday, the amount that 
may be secured by the modification of the law relating to drawback is at 
present hypothetical and can only be deduced from experience. 

(c) Yes. 


Grievances of the Travelling Ticket Examiners on the East Indian 

Railway. 

52. Khan Bahadur Haji Wajihuddin: (a) Has the attention of 
Government been drawn to an article on the “Grievances of the Travelling 
Ticket Examiners” published in the Railway Times , Bombay, dated the 
6th January, 1934? 

({/) Is it true that highly paid and long service men are superseded by 
men with less service and less pay? 

(c) Is it a fact that the Chief Operating Superintendent, East Indian 
Railway, in his letter No. O V. E. /130ft, dated the 11th February, 1933, 
laid down that the old Travelling Ticket Inspectors whose pay was restored 
to what they were drawing in their substantive capacity should be consider- 
ed for promotion to higher posts when vacancies occurred? 

(d) Is it a fact that when the pay of the old Travelling Ticket Inspectors 
was reduced to Rs. 95 from the 1st June, 1931. some of the Crew staff by 
virtue of their past pay and status got into higher posts against vacancies 
which occurred between the 1st June, 1931, and the date when the orders 
for the restoration of Travelling Ticket Inspector pay were issued? 

( 0 ) Is it a fact that if the pay of the Travelling Ticket Inspectors had 
not been reduced they would have been entitled to higher posts when they 
occurred ? ** 

(f) Is it a fact that on the restoration of pay with retrospective effect 
and with increments due the Travelling Ticket Inspectors became senior 
to many of the crew staff? 

(g) Is it a fact that even now if any vacancy in higher cadre occurs, 
choice of promotion falls on the crew staff in preference to comparatively 
highly paid and long service Travelling Ticket Inspectors ? 
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(A) While according decision in the case of the old Travelling Ticket 
Inspectors, did the Bailway Board mention what has been communicated 
by the Chief Operating Superintendent as mentioned in part (c) above? 

(0 Do Government propose to see that the rights of the old Travelling 
Ticket Inspectors who have since been restored to their substantive pay 
are not superseded by the crew staff? 

to. P. It. Rau: (a) Yes. 

( b ) to (i). Government have no information; all these matters are 
within the competence of the Agent to decide. 

Seniority List of the Travelling Ticket Examiners. 

53. Khan Bahadur Haji Wajihuddin: Will Government be pleased to 
state whether the seniority list of the Travelling Ticket Examiners has 
not been notified to them ? If not, why not ? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: Government have no information. This is a matter 
within the competence of the Agent to decide. 

Memorials from the Traveiling Ticket Examiners of the East 
Indian Railway to the Railway Board. 

54. Khan Bahadur Haji Wajihuddin: (a) With reference to the reply to 
the supplementary question to starred quepfion No. 1361, dated the 11th 
December, 1933, on page 2928 of the Debatps, will Government be pleased 
to state if “certain memorials* * include those submitted by the old 
Travelling Ticket Inspectors of the East Indian Railway to the Railway 
Board in the last week of July 1933 to which they have received no 
reply yet? 

(5) If they have not been received .yet by the Railway Board, are 
Government prepared to enquire from the Agent, East Indian Railway, 
and state as to what has happened to those memorials? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: (a) No. I was referring to a memorial from North 
Western Railway staff. 

( b ) The disposal of any memorials regarding pay and allowances, etc., 
from non-gazetted staff is a matter which lies within the competence of 
the Agent. In matters regarding which, urdei the rules, no appeal lies 
to the Railway Board, the Board do nob take part unless the Agent refers 
the matter to the Board for their orders. 

Daily-Rated Running Staff on each of the State Railways. 

55. Mr. N. M. Joshi: Will Government be pleased to statq the 
number of daily-rated running staff on each of the State Railways and 
how ’many of them are eligible for leave on half pay for 30 days in any 
one calendar year according to the revised rules? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: Government regret their inability to collect this in- 
formation which is not readily available, as it will entail expenditure of 
time and labour not commensurate witn its value. 
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Staff classified as Inferior under the New Leave Rules on State 

Railways. 

58. Mr. N. M. Joshl: Is it a fact that the Railway Board, according 
to their circular letter No. 8373-E., dated the 26th September, 1980, 
invited the Agents of the State-owned Railways to furnish to the Board 
a list of the staff treated as inferior for the purpose of the new leave 
rules to enable the Board to decide as to the advisability “of introducing a 
uniform list for all the Railways 99 ; and if so, will Government be pleased 
to lay on the table a statement showing the staff classified as inferior 
service men under new leave rules on State-owned Railways? 

Mr* P. R. Rau: Yes. On further consideration it was considered that 
absolute uniformity was unnecessary and the old rule under which “Inferior 
Service’ ’ means any kind of service on a scale of pay the maximum of 
which does not exceed Rs. 30 per mensem and any other kind of service 
which may be specially classed as such by the Agent of a railway was 
allowed to stand. 

Classification of Journeymen on the Eastern Bengal Railway as 
Inferior Service Employees. 

57. Mr. N. M. Joshi: Will Government be pleased to state whether 
the Railway Board received a representation from the All-India Railway- 
men’s Federation in September last on the subject of classification of 
journeymen on the Eastern Bengal Railway as inferior service employees, 
and if so, will Government be pleased to state what reply has been sent 
to their representation? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: The answer to the first part of the question is in the 
affirmative. The point is still under consideration. 

Payment to the Lillooah Workshop Daily-Rated Staff. 

58. Mr. N. M. Joshi: Will Government be pleased to state whether 
it is a fact that Lillooah Workshop daily-rated staff are paid on the basis 
of 26 days’ pay in a month? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: The reply is m the affirmative. 

Holidays in the Mechanical Workshops on State Railways. 

69. Mr. N. M. Joshi: Will Government be pleased to lay on the 
table a statement regarding the number of holidays for which each of the 
mechanical workshops on each State-owned Railwav remains closed in a 
year, and the number of closed holidays for which the staff are paid? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: I am calling for information and will lay a reply on 
the table in due course. 

Short Time worked and the Staff employed in the State Railway 

Workshops. 

60. Mr. N. M. Joshi: Will Government be pleased to lay on the 
table a detailed statement showing the amount of short time worked and 
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the staff employed at present in the various railway workshops on each 
pi the State-owned Bailway s? 

Mr, P. E. Rau: I am calling for certain information and will lay a 
reply on the table of the House in due course. 

Working of the Staff Benefit Fund Rules. 

61. Mr. N. M. Joshi: Will Government be pleased to lay on the table 
a statement showing the working of the Staff Benefit Fund Rules? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: According to reports received from Railways during the 
year ending the 31st March, 1933, a total sum of approximately Rs. 7,12,000 
was disbursed from the Staff Benefit Fund of which approximately 
Bs. 51,000 were spent on hospital aid to sick employees, Rs. 87,000 on 
compassionate allowances, Rs. 50,000 on schools and educational staff, and 
Bs. 2,18,000 on recreation clubs. 1 lay a statement on the table showing 
the figures for individual railways. 


Statement showing disbursements from the Staff Benefit Fund / Fine Fund of Class / 
Railways for the year ending 31st March 1933. 


Railways. 

j 

Hospital 
for sick 
employees. 

Compas- 

sionate 

allow- 

ances. 

Schools 

and 

education 
of the 
Staff. 

Recrea- 

tion 

Clubs. 

i 11 1 

Miscella- 

neous.. 

« 

Total 

columns 

9 to 13. 


j Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1 Rs. 

1. A. B. Railway 

951 

303 

1,374 

12,190 

2,543 

17,421 

2. B. & N. W. 
Railway 

i 

i 


10,941 

9,303 

1,170 

1 21,414 

3. B. N. Railway 500 

752 

8,441 

8,764 

9,500 

27,963 

4. B., B. & C. I. 
Railway 

1 15,000 

63 

6,177 

21,639 

1 

1,175 

44,054 

5. Bmma Rail 
ways . 


30 | 

8,012 

20,027 

1 

1,600 

29,573 

6. E B. Railway 

665 

385 1 

170 

22,448 

20,838 

1,01,309 

44,506 

7. E. I. Railway 

, 22,686 

80,038 

3,294 

23 

2,07,440 

8. G.l.P. Rail- 
way . 


510 

2,977 1 

24,199 

10,209 

37,895 

9. Jodhpur Rail- 
way. . 

i 

660 


1 

l 

■ 

4,992 

340 

5,892 

10. M. & S. M. 
Railway 

J 1,222 


1 

160 

1,143 

10,719 

13,294 

11. N. G. Rail- 
way . 

1 


82 

8,545 

1,378 

10,005 

12. N. W. Rail- 
way . 

1 

| 9,635 

652 

5,410 

08,376 

1,30,714 

2,14,787 

13. R. & K. Rai - 
way . 

i 


2,430 

3,335 

61 

6,826 

14. S. I. Railway 

' ' 120 

3,981 

62 

12,660 

14,634 

31,463 

Total 

51,499 

86,789 

49,520 

2,17,650 

3,06,130 

j 7,11,638 


Railway Lines outside the Operation of the Indian Railways Aot. 


62. Mr. N. M. Joshi: Will Government be pleased to lay on the 
table a statement showing which railway lines do not come within the 
operation of the Indian Railways Act, on the ground that the railway 
lands within the Indian States have not been ceded to the British 
Government? 
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Mr. P. R. Ran: The information is being collected and a statement 
will be laid on the table in due course. 

State theated as Temporary tor having been recruited after the 
10th July, 1931, on State Railways. 

03. Mr. N. M. Joshi: (a) Will Government be pleased to lay on the 
table a statement showing the number of staff treated as temporary for 
having been recruited after the 10th July, 1931, on each of the State- 
owned Railways? 

(6) Will Government be pleased to state the number of previously re- 
trenched hands, out of those recruited after the 16th July, 1931? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: (a) and ( b ). The information asked for is not available 
and Government consider that the collection of the information will entail 
expenditure of time and labour not commensurate with its value. 

t04. 


Reports of Retrenchment and Demotion of Staff on Railways. 

05. Mr. N. M. Joshi: Will Government be pleased to state whether 
the Railway Board have received reports of retrenchment showing number 
of retrenched and demoted, respectively, from the individual Railways as 
desired in their circular letter, No. 381-L., dated the 11th June, 1932, and 
if so, will they please lay copies of the statements on the table of this 
House? 


Mr. P. R. Rau: Yes. I lay on the table of the House a statement 
prepared from information furnished by Railways, showing staff discharged 
and demoted up to September, 1932, on principal railways. Figures of 
voluntary retirement have also been given as the major portion of the re- 
ductions effected was met by the acceptance of applications for voluntary 
retirement. 


Statement Mowing the number of staff retrenched, demoted and toluntarily retired, on 
Principal Railways up to September 1932 in connection with the retrenchment autho- 
rised in the Government of India Communique of the 6th June 1932. 


Railways. 

Staff 

Retrenched. 

Staff 

demoted 

Staff 

voluntarily 

retired. 

Burma 






57 

1 

2 

08 

E. B. ■ 






m m 


702 

E.I. 






1,246 

343 

733 

G. I. P. 






14 



N. W. 






157 

1 


A. B. 






. . 



B. A N. W. 







l !! 


B., B. & C. I. 






100 

1 

816 

B. FT. 







1 

1 • • 


M. A S. M. 









R. A K« 






. . 



S# I. 






i 

! 

20 




Total 

• 


1.640 

84 5 

8,744 


tThifi question was withdrawn by the questioner. 








SHORT NOTICE QUESTION AND ANSWER. 


Unofficial Agreement between Representatives of the Indian and 
United Kingdom Textile Industries. 

♦Mr. K. 0. Neogy: (a) Will Government be pleased to state: 

(i) what is the “unofficial agreement between representatives of the 

Indian and United Kingdom textile industries’* referred to in 
the Statement of Objects and Reasons attached to the Indian 
Tariff (Textile Protection) Bill, 1934; 

(ii) whether Government have accepted the terms of that agree- 

ment; if so, when; 

(iii) whether Government have issued any Resolution or Press 

Communique regarding their acceptance of the agreement; 

(iv) whether Government will make the said “agreement” and all 

connected papers available to the Members of the House 
before any further motion of the Bill is made; and 

(v) whether Government consulted or invited the opinions of 

associations and others interested in the textile industry 
throughout India before they decided to accept the agreement ? 

( b ) With reference to the agreement with Japan regarding textiles, why 
have Government not sought to place it before the Assembly for discussion 
before embodying it in the Bill above referred to ? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: (a) ( 1 ) The text of the agreement 
between the Millowners’ Association, Bomba v, and the British Textile 
Mission to India was published in the Press. A copy has been placed in 
the Library. — Pages 14 — 16. 

(ii) The Government of India accepted the terms of the agreement when 
they decided to incorporate them in the Bill introduced by me on the 5tli 
instant. 

(iii) No, Sir. 

(iv) The agreement was concluded between the Millowners* Association, 
Bombay, and the British Textile Mission. Government are not therefore 
in possession of the connected papers but if it is the wish of the House 
that copies of the Agreement should be circulated to Honourable Members 
I shall be glad to have this done. 

(v) Government have had ample opportunity of studying the opinions 
of associations and others interested in the textile industry. There was no 
necessity to invite opinion. 

( b ) Government consider that the incorporation of the relevant terms of 
the Indo- Japanese Agreement regarding textiles in the Bill introduced on 
the 5th instant affords the most suitable opportunity for its discussion by 
the House. 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy: With reference to the agreement between the Bombay 
Millowners* Association and the Lancashire Trade Delegation, when was it 
officially communicated to Government and' by whom? 

( M9 ) 
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The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: 1 am afraid that I must ask for 
notice, because I do not carry the exact date in my head, but my recollect- 
ion is that it was communicated to us by the Millowners* Association, 
Bombay. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: May I ask whether Government propose to abdicate 
their functions as regards the control of Indian commerce in favour of the 
Bombay Millowners* Association? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: Certainly not, Sir; nor have they 
ever done so. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: Bo the Government realise that they have 
created a very bad example by allowing two private individuals to nego- 
tiate and afterwards they come forward to confirm their negotiations? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: Most certainly not. They would 
have created a very bad precedent if one of the persons had been my 
Honourable friend. 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy: Does the Honourable Member realise that it is not 
quite correct to describe the agreement between the Bombay Millowners* 
Association and the Trade Delegation of Lancashire as an unofficial agree- 
ment between the representatives of the Indian and the United Kingdom 
Textile Industries ? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: I will join issue with my Honour- 
able friend on that point, but I do not wish to anticipate, Sir, the discussion 
that must take place in this IIuosc. I have no doubt that on the 
appropriate occasion I shall be able to answer my Honourable friend if he 
makes that point. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: May I ask, Sir, whether the Government of India 
will circulate also the agreement which they have come to w r ith Japan? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph* Bhore: I shall certainly make available at 
the earliest possible opportunity all relevant papers so as to enable the 
House to be in full possession of all available details before the discussion 
takes place in this House. (Applause.) 

Mr. B. Das: Referring to the reply of the Honourable the Commerce 
Member that the Government have in their possession the opinions of the 
different Textile Associations of India, is it not a fact that, in the matter 
of this alleged agreement between the Bombay Millowners* Association and 
the Lancashire Delegation, the other Millowners* Associations, except 
feombay, are in complete disagreement with the Bombay Millowners* 
Association ? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: Some such Associations, I believe, 
are, Sir. 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy: Will the Honourable Member be pleased to make 
available to this House all opinions and criticisms that they have received 
from the various interests concerned ? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: I shall do that, Sir. 
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Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: The Honourable Member brushed aside my ques- 
tion, but any kind of agreement between the Government of India and 
other Governments represents the whole people. An individual, however 
important he may be, does not represent the whole of India; he represents 
certain interests. Therefore, is it not a fact that it is a very bad precedent 
for a certain individual to speak in the name of India and carry on the 
negotiations ? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: My Honourable friend has made the 
initial mistake of suggesting that this was a settlement between individuals: 
it was not. It was a settlement between representatives of very important 
trade organisations. Government have not blind-folded accepted the result 
of that agreement; they have considered it; they have examined it in all 
its aspects and they have found it worthy of acceptance. 

Mr. K. O. Neogy: Was this agreement, either officially or unofficially, 
referred to the Tariff Board for consideration in view of the fact that it 
may have important bearing upon the recommendations made by that 
Board ? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: No, Sir. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: May I ask, Sir, if the Government have read all 
the criticisms that have been levelled against these negotiations by the 
Indian opinion ? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: I should think so. I have read most 
of the criticisms. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: In view of these criticisms, do Government still 
believe that these negotiations represent Indian opinion ? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: I certainly think so. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: May I ask, Sir, whether the Honourable 
Member in reply to a question of mine said that the Government had 
absolutely nothing to do with promoting this alleged agreement between 
the Bombay Millowners* Association and the Lancashire trade interests? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: If my Honourable friend would re- 
read the answers that T gave, I am quite sure that he will find that I never 
suggested any such thing What I did say was that Government took no 
part in this agreement and I would also point out that it is not an alleged 
but a definite agreement. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: May I take it, then, that the Government in 
no way promoted this agreement between the Bombay Millowners* Associa- 
tion and the Lancashire trade interests ? 


The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: What does my Honourable friend 
mean by “promoted"? 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: I should like to know whether the Government 
of India had any hand in bringing about this agreement between the 
Bombay Millowners' Association and the Lancashire Delegation? 
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The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: As far as I know, Government had 
no hand at all. 

Hr. Gaya Prasad Singh: Are Government aware that many important 
members of the Millowners’ Association of Bombay have themselves 
repudiated this agreement which has made the position of Mr. Mody very 
unsafe in that Association? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: That, Sir, is a matter for the indivi- 
dual members to fight out with the Association of which they are members. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Ramaswami Mudaliar: Is it a fact that the Bombay 

Millowners’ Association at its meeting definitely adopted this agreement 
and ratified the action of Mr. Mody and of those who took part in bringing 
about this agreement? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: I think my Honourable friend is 
quite correct. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: Tt was only by a majority of votes that the 
action was ratified ? 

Diwan Bahadur A. Ramaswami Mudaliar: Everything is done only by 
a majority of votes. 

Mr. B. Das: Are Government aware that at the election of the Bombay 
Indian Chamber of Commerce all those who supported the Mody-Clare-Lees 
Pact were thrown overboard? , 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: I am afraid I did not follow the 
events in Bombay referred to, but I would suggest that if my Honourable 
friends wish to make these points, they had better be made when the debate 
takes place in this House. 


Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: Will Government give us an opportunity to 
discuss the terms of the agreement as they exist without any reference to 
the Bill and follow the same practice which they did in the case of the 
Ottawa Pact where first the principles wore accepted and the Bill followed 
later? Whv should Government adopt a different attitude with regard to 
this Bill ? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: No, Sir. 

♦ Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: Can Government give any reasons for the change 
in their attitude except that they have got an absolute majority of votes ? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: The reason is apparent. The ques- 
tion of votes does not enter into it at all. If it ware true that we have a 
majority of votes for the first discussion, we would have a majority for the 
second discussion as well. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: May I know why opinions from other mill- 
owners have not been called for before the agreement is sought to be 
embodied in the Bill before the House ? 
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The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: The other millowners did not give 
the Government an opportunity for calling for those opinions. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Bamaswami Mudaliar: They volunteered. 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: That is so. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: Only the Hound Tablers are supporting it. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Bamaswami Mudaliar: They are right. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: They have brought the country to ruin. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Bamaswami Mudaliar: Wait and see. 


STATEMENTS LAID ON THE TABLE. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster (Finance Member): Sir, I lay on 
the table the information promised in reply to starred questions Nos, 1489 
to 1498 asked by Sardar Sant Singh on the 22nd December, 1933. 


Employment of Sikhs as Superintendents and Divisional Accountants 
in the Office of the Accountant General^ Central Revenue^, 

*1489. (a) The position is aB follows : 


Name of office. 

i 

Year. 

S. A. S. 
Superin- 
tendents. 

Divisional 

Accountants 

(excluding 

those 

employed in 
Divisional 
Offices). 

Clerks, 

etc. 

! 

• 

Total 

No. 

! 

No. of 
Sikhs. 

Total 

No. 

No. of! 
Sikhs. 

I Total 
! No - 

No. of 
Sikhs. 

Office of the Account- 
ant-General, Cen- i 
tral Revenues. 

Strength prior to re- 
trenchment and 

amalgamation 
effected in 1931-32. 

33 

Nil 

1 8 

Nil 

220 

9 

Do. 

Present strength 

1933-34 

28 

(a) 

27 

Nil 

2 

1 

248 

9 

Office of the Auditor- 

Strength in 1931-32. 

Nil 

Nil i 

Nil 

80 

1 

General. 

Do. 

Present strength in 
1933-34 . . . 

(6) 

23 

Nil 

i 

Nil 

Nit 

74 

2 


(a) Includes 19 Assistant Superintendents who are also members of the Subordinate 
Accounts Service. 

(b) Includes 15 Assistant Superintendents who are also members of the Subordinate 
Accounts Service. 
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(6) and (c). As was explained to the Honourable Member 'in reply to part (6) 
of his starred question No. 467 asked on the 20th of September 1932, appointments 
to the Subordinate Accounts Service, with rare exceptions, are made as a result of 
a competitive examination open to clerks in Audit Offices, and the communal distri- 
bution in this Service is therefore necessarily dependent on the ability of the in- 
dividual to pass the examination. 


Divisional Accountants in the Central Public Works Department. 

*1490. (i)) In 1928. 

(ii) Nine. 

(Hi) Government do not consider it advisable to publish the names of the 
Divisional Accountants in question. Recommendations made with! regard to postings 
are always regarded as confidential. 


Divisional Accountants in the Central Public Works Department. 

*1491. (a) The Central Public Works Department was organised on a temporary 

basis only. The scheme of separation of accounts from audit in connection with 
which the divisional accountants were employed was also experimental and was after- 
wards abandoned. 

(6) Three. No steps were taken as one of them was unqualified and the service 
of the other two was not sufficiently satisfactory to justify their re-employment. 


Divisional Accountants in the Central Public Works Department. 

*1492. The organisation of the Central Public Works Department has been declared 
permanent recently, and the question of making the posts of divisional accountants 
permanent is now under consideration. 


Sikh Divisional Accountants in the Central Public Work® 

Department. 

*1493. One. He was discharged on reduction of establishment as his record was 
not satisfactory. 


Filling up of Vacant Posts of Divisional Accountants in the Office 
of the Accountant General, Central Revenues. 

*1494. Officiating arrangements only were made against permanent posts in accord- 
ance with the orders of Government that pending the revision of scales of pay of 
Subordinate Services no confirmations should be made. 


Filling up of Vacant Posts of Divisional Accountants in the Office 
of the Accoutant General, Central Revenues. 

*1496. (a) Yes. In cadres under the Auditor-General affected by retrenchment a 
few posts have been kept substantively vacant in case there is a call for further 
retrenchment. 

(6) Yes. A divisional accountant of another minority community was confirmed 
as he was senior to the Sikh divisional accountant. 
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Sikh Divisional Accountants in the Central Public Works 

Department. 


*1466. No. Temporary. 


Employment op Sikhs as Divisional Accountants in the Office of 
the Accountant General, Central Revenues. 

*1497. (a) Office of the Accountant-General, Central Revenues’ — one clerk, who offi- 
ciated in that office for one month and five days, and one divisional accountant, who 
officiated in the late Central Accounts Office for five months and twenty days. 

Auditor-General’s office — None. 

( b ) Attention is invited to the reply given to parts (b) and (c) of question No. 
1489. 


Retrenchment of Two Sikhs from the late Central Accounts Office. 

*1496. The primary object of the orders to which the Hon’ble Member has referrec} 
was to secure economy combined with the minimum loss of efficiency, but it was made 
clear that so far as (possible the existing ratio between the numbers of the 
various communities should be maintained in each category. No information 
is available with regard to the Sikh members of the late Ceutral Accounts Office as 
that office has been abolished. 


The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore (Member for Commerce and Rail- 
ways) : Sir, I lay on the table the information promised in reply to starred 
question No. 11286 asked by Mr. B. K. Puri on the 7th December. 1933. 


Price of Iron and Steel exported from India. 

*1286. Two statements containing the information available are attached. 


Statement I 


(a) Average declared value of exports of pig iron, and iron and steel. 


Pig iron— 

From April 1932 to October 1932 
From November 1932 to January 1933 
From February 1933 to March 1933 

Iron and steel (excluding pig iron) 

Average in 1932-33 . . • • 

(6) Prices of Pig Iron Foundry No. 1 ot Calcutta. 
From April 1932 to October 1932 • • 

From November 1932 to January 1933 
From February 1933 to March 1933 


Rs. A. F* 
Per ton* 

35 0 11 
35 0 6 
31 5 1 

56 11 1 

69 0 0 
67 0 0 
55 0 0 
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Statement //. 

Net realisations of the Tata Iron and Steel Company, Ltd., f. o. r. Tatanagar : 


Pig iron .... 
Scrap iron or steel — 
Blooming Mill . 
Sheet-bar Sc Billet Mill 
Bail Mill . 

Bar and Merchant Mills 
Plate Mill 
Sheet Mill 

Miscellaneous Scrap . 


Average realisations 


For consump- 

tion in 

For export 
193233. 

India 

1932-33. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Per ton. 

Per ton. 

30-6 

19*7 

24-7 

214 

35- 1 

27*9 

27-8 

17*4 

686 

, , 

52*9 

22- 1 

40*2 


. . 

24*0 


The Honourable Sir Harry Haig (Home Member) : Sir, I lay on the 
table the further information promised in reply to a supplementary ques- 
tion to starred question No. 946 asked by Mr. S. C. Mitra on the 15th 
September, 1933. 


Changes in the Treatment op Terrorist Prisoners in the Andamans. 

*946. I place a copy of the revised rules on the table. 


Hules framed by the Chief Commissioner, Andaman and Nicobar Islands, under section 
60 of the Prisons Act 189 4 to regulate the classification and treatment of convicted 
prisoners . 

Prisoners from Bengal and other Provinces who whilst in the Andamans are to 
serve their entire sentences in the Cellular Jail, Port Blair, will retain the classifi- 
cation which they had in their Provinces. The following rules are prescribed for 
the treatment of such prisoners in supersession of the rules issued on October 2nd 1933. 

1.— B. Glass Prisoners. 

1. Accommodation . — Each prisoner shall be allotted a separate cell, but, except 
when imposed as a jail punishment, imprisonment shall in no case involve anything 
in the nature of separate confinement. 

2. Furniture and Equipment . — Each prisoner shall be provided with the follow- 
ing furniture and equipment. 


Cot 

Thin mattress 

Pillow 

Chair 

Small table or shelf 

Mosquito net ....... 

Blanket 

Sheets ........ 

Pillow cases ....... 

Towels ........ 

Flat-bottomed urinal utensil with cover 
Earthen drinking water [surai or. 1 aluminium-* 
water pot in lieu . ... 

Aluminium mug ...... 

Do. spoon ...... 

Do. plate \ 

Do. cup . . . 

Small hand mirror 

Comb 


1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

1 
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3. Each prisoner shall be prdVfded with the following articles for his personal 

use. 


Snowene . 

Toothbrush . * . 

Emolin shaving stick . 
Shaving brush . 
Safety razor blades . 
Lifebuoy soap . 
Colgate’s tooth paste 
Exercise books . 
Pencils and pens 


2 packets Yearly. 
2 


4 paokets „ 

2 cakes Monthly. 
1 tube „ 


4. Lighting .— Lights in the cells, if any, shall be turned off by 10 p. m., but 
lights in the corridors, yards and latrines, if any, shall be kept on throughout the 
night. 

5. Clothing . — Each prisoner shall be provided with the following clothing yearly 
and shall wear a distinguishing badge 2"x2" on the right breast. 


Dhoties 

. 

. 

. 

. 

. 

. 

4 

Trousers . 

. 

. 

. 

. 

. 

. 

2 pairs. 

Kurtas 

. 

. 

. . 

. 

. 

. 

4 

Shirts 

. 

• 

, 

. 

. 

. 

4 

Socks 

. 

• 

• • 

. 

* 

• 

4 pairs. 

Sandals or white canvas shoes 

. 

. 

. 

2 pairs* 


Suits shall be made of plain dosuti cloth without stripes. Prisoners employed 
as warders shall be provided with suits of plain cotton drill instead of dosuti cloth, 
and shall wear a distinguishing convict warder’s badge on the right arm. 

6. Cropping of hair. — Every prisoner shall have the hair of the head closely 
clipped and the hair of the face and the nails of the fingers and toes closely trimmed, 
and the operation shall be repeated once a fortnight. 

The hair of convict officers Rhall be trimmed only to such an extent and at such 
times as may be necessary for the purpose of ensuring health and cleanliness; 

Provided that — I 

(a) the Superintendent shall at his discretion exempt prisoners to whom this 
proceeding would be justly offensive or degrading ; 

(&) the hair of a prisoner shall not be cut without his consent at any time 
within 30 days of the date on which he is entitled to be released; and 

(e) if on account of vermin, dirt, or disease the Medical Officer deems it 

necessary to clip the hair or shave the head of any prisoner, this shall 
be done on his written order on the prisoner’s history ticket. 

7. C leaning of cells. — Prisoners shall keep their cells, utensils, clothing and bed- 
ding clean and neatly arranged and shall be all j wed soap for washing their persons 
and their clothes. 

8. Opening of cells*. — All cells shall be opened daily at dawn Twenty minutes 
before dawn the warder on duty shall rouse the prisoners by ringing the gong. Every 
prisoner shall fold up his bedding neatly and shall remain quietly by his bed until 
the Head Warder has ascertained if any prisoner is sick or wishes to see the Sub- 
Assistant Surgeon. Sick prisoners shall be seen by the Sub-Assistant Surgeon in the , 
cells allotted to them. 

^9- Latrine arrangements . — After the Head Warder has completed his round of 
inspection, prisoners shall be allowed to go to the latrine in the yard. 

iOe- Bathing and washing arrangements . — After all prisoners have been given an 
opportunity of visiting the latrine, they shall proceed to the bathing place. 

11. Night latrine arrangements. — Each cell shall be provided with one flat bot- 
tomed urinal utensil with cover, but this shall not ordinarily be used except for the 
purpose of urination. If otherwise used the fact shall be brought to the notice of 
the Medical Officer. 
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12. Dtet . — Prisoners shall receive diet on the following scale t 

Chataka. 
• 2 

• 1 

3/8 

v t 
8 


Fop early morning meal. 

Bread 
Sugar 
Butter 
Tea . 

Milk 

For other meals. 

Fine rice 
Dal . 

Vegetables 

Potatoes and onions . 

Meat or fish or eggs (or milk — 6 oh.) 
Condiments 
Tamarind or lime 
Salt . 

Qoor 

Mustard oil 
Ghee 
Dahi 


4-f-l 1/2 for wastage. 
2 
2 

3/10 
1/10 
1/2 
1/4 
5/10 
1/4 


The Superintendent should regard this scale as a guide and may vary the diet 
within the sanctioned scale. 

13. (looking . — The diet of the prisoners shall as far as possible be cooked sepa- 
rately from that of the C. class prisoners in the kitchen provided for the purpose. 

14. Meal *. — All meals shall be distributed under the superintendence of the Head 
Warder, and complaints about food shall be reported at once to the Jailor. Prisoners 
shall wash their own utensils and will not be allowed to use other prisoners as their 
private servants. 

15. Tasks m — The Superintendent shall see that the task allotted to each prisoner 
is assigned after due consideration on medical grounds and with careful regard to 
his capacity, character, previous mode of life, and antecedents. 

16. Silence during work. — Silence shall be maintained during work except when 
any enquiry or instructions relating to the work is necessary. All loud talking, 
singing, or quarrelling is prohibited, but out of working hours prisoners shall be per- 
mitted to converse quietly. 

17. Exercise. — Prisoners shall take such exercise daily in the open air as the Medi- 
cal Officer considers necessary and under such regulations as the Superintendent shall 
prescribe. 

18. Weighment. — Prisoners shall be weighed once a month and their weight re- 
corded by the Sub-Assistant Surgeon on their history tickets. They shall be weighed 
in their shirt, trousers or dhoti and socks. 

19. Interview, s. — Subject to his behaviour being satisfactory a prisoner shall be 
permitted to hold interviews in accordance with the following rules: 

(1) A prisoner may be allowed to see a visitor once in three months for the 

purpose of discussing family or domestic affairs. 

(2) An application for an interview shall be made by letter to the Chief Com- 

* missioner who, if he sanctions it, will if necessary inform the applicant by 

what steamer he may come to Port Blair and by what steamer he will be 
required to leave Port Blair. 

(3) An interview shall be conducted in the presence of the Superintendent or 

Jailor and an interpreter, if necessary, and the discussion of political 
questions will not be allowed. ** 

(4) No person who has taken a prominent part in any political agitation, wi- 
ther the prisoner was concerned in it or not, or whose object is suspected 

to be to obtain an opportunity of publishing accounts of alleged griev- 
ances in the press will be allowed to interview a prisoner. 

(5) If matters discussed at interviews or the substance of letters received from 

prisoners are published, the privilege of interviews and communications 
shall be liable to be withdrawn from the prisoner concerned. 
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20. Letters and communications . — No letters or communications from or to pri- 
soners shall be permitted, but well conducted prisoners may be allowed to write and 
receive one letter to or from a near relation not more frequently than once a month 
under the same conditions as those applicable to interviews. On urgent occasions, 
e.g a death, serious illness in the family, this rule may be relaxed at the discretion 
of the Superintendent. The subject matter of ail letters must be limited to private 
matters and there must be no reference to Jail administration and discipline, to other 
prisoners or to politics. 

21. Books and newspapers. — Each prisoner may be allowed to have a maximum of 

5 books at a time oither from the Jail library or from outside subject to the approval 

of the Superintendent. 

The following newspapers shall be supplied to prisoners: — The Illustrated Times 
of India, the Statesman (weekly edition), the Sanjibani and the Bangabasi. 

22. No prisoner shall be permitted to have money in his possession. Any money 

found on the person of a prisoner or remitted officially from an Indian Jail shall be 

taken over by the Superintendent for safe custody. , With the permission of the Super- 
intendent a prisoner may be permitted to receive from time to time a sum not ex- 
ceeding Rs. 10 for the purchase of the undermentioned articles or for expenditure on 
the occasion ot authorised festivals. Any sum remitted which will bring the balance 
at a prisoner’s credit to more than Rs. 10 will be returned to the sender. 

Prisoners may purchase the following articles, or other articles with the special 
permission of the Superintendent, with any money that belongs to them, or they may 
ask their friends to supply them. 

English First Book. 

Exercise books. 

Hair brush and comb. 

Mustard oil. 

Safety razor blades. 

Shaving brush. 

Shorts. , 

Sunlight soap. 

Tooth paste. 

Tooth powder. 

Vests. 

White canvas shoos-rubber soled. 

23. Complaints. — Parades shall be held every Monday morning to hear complaints, 
but this does not preclude any prisoner from approaching the Superintendent at other 
times with a legitimate complaint. 

24. Handcuffs and fetters. — Prisoners shall not be handcuffed or fettered except 
when this is necessary for the puipose of safe custody, or by way of punishment, 
or to prevent possible escapes or attacks on any member of the jail staff or any other 
official. 

25. Remission. — Prisoners will be eligible for remission according to the follow- 
ing scale: 

1. Ordinary Remission — . 

For good conduct , 2 days per mensem. 

For diligence in work • . . . . 2 „ ,, , 

For Jamadar, Tindals & Petty Officers . . 8 If >» 99 

For convict Warders • • • • • ® *» 99 »» 

2. Special Remission — 

For all prisoners, 15 days for clean sheet for one complete year. 

26. Ordinary prisoners imported from Jails in Bengal and other Provinces for 
employment permanently as cooks and sweepers in the wings of the Cellular Jail 
allotted to terrorist convicts and who work on Sundays will be eligible for one-third 
remission of their total sentences. 
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27. Punishment , — Prisoners shall be subject to the ordinary rules of the Cellular 
Jail in regard to punishment, except that whipping shall only be inflicted with the 
previous sanction o! the Chief Commissioner. In cases of misbehaviour the Superin- 
tendent may withdraw individual privileges subject to the sanction of the Chief 
Commissioner when the period exceeds one month. The Chief Commissioner has power 
to reduce a prisoner from the B class in the event of his misbehaviour. In such a case 
the prisoner will receive the ordinary C class treatment and not the special privileges 
granted to well behaved C class prisoners. 


2.— 0. Glass Prisoners. 


The rules for B. class prisoners are applicable to C class prisoners with the 
exception oi rules 2, 5, 12, 21, 22 and 27 for which the following are substituted: — 


Buie 2. — The following furniture and equipment shall be supplied: 


Aluminium katora ...... 1 

, , thali ...... 1 

Flat faced urinal utensil with cover ... ] 

Earthen drinking water surai or aluminium water 

pot 1 

Bed board ....... 1 

Blanket ........ 1 

Bed sheets ....... 2 

Pillow cases stuffed with coir .... 1 

Towels ....... 2 

Mosquito net ....... 1 

Hurricane Lantern ...... I 


Buie 5. — The following clothing shall be supplied 

Kurtas 

Jangias 


4 yearly. 


4 


»» 


Buie 12. — Prisoners shall receive diet on the following scale: 

Chataks. 


Rice . • • 

• 





12 

Salt .... 

• 





1/2 

Dal .... 






2 1/2 

Vegetables 






4 

Mustard oil 






5/16 

Condiments 






1/8 

Dhai 






2 1/2 

Tamarind 






1/8 

Goor 






1/4 

Onions and Potatoes . 






2 1/2 

Fish 






2 1/2 


bur times weekly 
whenever available. 

The Superintendent should regard this scale as a guide and may vary the diet 
within the sanctioned scale. 


Buie 21. — The number of books which a prisoner may have shall be 2. 

Buie 22.— The sum of money which may be remitted to a prisoner shall not exceed 
Bs. 5. 


Buie 27. — The concessions made to prisoners in the matter of lights, newspapers 
and interviews are entirely conditional upon their good behaviour, and the Superin- 
tendent has the power of withdrawing all or any of these privileges as a punishment. 

J. W. SMYTH, 

Chief Commissioner A. & N. Islands. 

Poet Blase, 


The 8th January, 1034. 



THE HINDU TEMPLE ENTRY DISABILITIES REMOVAL 

BILL. 


Petitions laid on the table. 

" — Sec r eta r y of the Assembly: Sir, under Standing Order 78, I have to 
report that twenty-two petitions, as per statement laid on the table, have 
been received relating to the Bill to remove the disabilities of the so-called 
Depressed Classes in regard to entry into Hindu temples, whieh was 
introduced in the Legislative Assembly on the 24th March, 1983, by Mr. 
C. S. Banga Iyer. 


Petitions relating to the Bill to remoie the disabilities of the so-called Depressed Classes 
in regard to entry into Hindu temples , which was introduced in the Legislative 
Assembly on the 2^th March , 1933 

Number of 

signatories. District or Town. Province. 


40 

Trichinopoly . 



. Madras. 

30 

Saleem . 



. Madras. 

38 

Saleem . 



. Madras. 

36 

Saleem . 



Madras. 

37 

Saleem . 



. Madras. 

36 

Saleem . 



. Madras. 

35 

Saleem . 



. Madras. 

52 

Tanjore 



. Madras. 

34 

Tanjore 



. Madras. 

43 

Kumbak»'riam 



Madras. 

25 




Madras 

43 




Madras. 

60 




Madras. 

46 




Madras. 

38 




Madras. 

97 




Madras 

44 




Madras. 

8 

Chingleput 

. 

. 

Madras. 

161 

Gwalior 

, 

. 

. Central India. 

78 

Aligarh . 

. 

, 

. U.P. 

65 

Moradabad 

. 

. 

. U.P. 

34 

. . 



Madras. 


1,080 


THE HINDU MARRIAGES DISSOLUTION BILL. 

Petition • laid on the Table. 

Secretary of the Assembly : Sir, under Standing Order 78, I, have 
also to report that one petition, as per statement laid on the table, has 
been received relating to the Bill to remove certain doubts regarding the 
dlaanlutirm of marriages of persons professing the Hindu religion, whicji 
was introduced in the Legislative Assembly on the 27th January, 1981, by 
Sir Hari Singh Gour. 


( »31 ) 
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Petition relating to the Bill to remove certain doubts regarding the dissolution of 
marriages of persons professing the Hindu religion , which was introduced in the 
Legislative Assembly on the 27th January , 1931. 


Number of signatories. 

Dist ict or Town. 

Province. 

33 ■ • • • • 

Purnea . . . 

Bengal. 


THE BENGAL STATE-PRISONERS EEGULATION (REPEALING) 

BILL. 

Mr. Am&r Nath Dutt (Burdwan Division : Non-Muhammadan Rural) : 
Sir, I move: 

“ That the Bill to repeal the Bengal State-Prisoners Regulation, 1818, be circulated 
for the purpose of eliciting opinion thereon. ” 

Sir, ten long years have elapsed since I first moved a Resolution in 
this House for the repeal of this Regulation. After that I have made 
various attempts to have this archaic Regulation taken out of the Statute- 
book, for, 1 believe that it disgraces the pages of the Indian Statute-book. 
Sir, if we once turn over the Preamble of the Regulation, we will find the 
reasons that led to the enactment of it at that time. The reasons given 
there are: 

“Whereas reasons of State embracing the due maintenance of the alliances formed 
by the British Government with foreign powers, the preservation of tranquillity in 
the territories of Native Princes entitled to its protection and the security of the 
British Dominions from foreign hostility and from internal commotion.” 

Sir, those who have studied Indian history know what was the state 
of India at the time when this Regulation was enacted. Hardly the East 
India Company was master of one-fourth of this vast Continent, there were 
Indian Rulers and there were menaces from the North-West Frontier as 
well as from our northern neighbour, the King of Nepal. In fact it was 
on the eve of the Nepal War that this Regulation was enacted. That 
being so, we may take it that there was ample justification for a Regula- 
tion like the one which was enacted then. But more than a century has 
elapsed, and conditions have become quite different. In place of the old 
Mughal Emperor, who was at that time in his palace in this very Imperial 
City, instead of that great Sikh Ruler, Maharaja Ran jit Singh, ruling 
almost up to Kabul, instead of other great powers in Southern as well as 
in Northern India, we are now having, according to the prophecy of 
Maharaja Ranjit Singh, “sab lal hogiyd”, the whole of the map of India 
is now red. In fact, if there are any other colours in the map of India, 
we may ignore them, because it is the hand of the Britisher and the policy 
of the British administration that are to be found in those places. . That 
being so, we may take it and it has been asserted that the Britisher is the 
Paramount Power in India, and the other smaller States, which are called 
Indian States or Native States, own British suzerainty. If I am moving 
for the circulation of this Bill, it is in order to^give the Government an 
opportunity of eliciting opinion both from the Local Governments in the 
Provinces as well as from responsible public bodies. And why? Because 
I am aware of the situation in the country, I am aware of the subversive 
movements that exist at the present moment in the country and I certainly 
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shall not try to embarrass the Government when they are trying to bring 
in the new Constitution and peace and order in the country. But, I may 
also submit that in the Provinces as well as in the Centre we have enacted 
a series of laws which empower the Government both at the Centre and 
in the Provinces to deal with any suspicious character in the land. The 
Government can extern him and intern him, they can have him tried by 
speedier methods by these enactments and I think the hands of Govern- 
ment are sufficiently strengthened to deal with internal commotion. So, 

I think that a portion of the reason has gone away. The only reason for 
which the Government might still ask us to have this Regulation retained 
on the Statute-book is for the preservation of tranquillity in the territories 
of the Indian princes, and for that we have now a Bill pending before this 
House. The report of the Select Committee has also been published and 
we know that that will go a great way towards the preservation of 
tranquillity in the territories of Indian princes. Then, what moro is loft? 
Security of the British dominions from foreign hostility. Sir, if it be 
urged by Government that it is still necessary for that purpose, I ask 
them to have the Bill at least so amended as to confine its scope only to 
that extent, and not further. 

Sir, I will not tire the patience of the House by repeating all that has 
been said in this House on several occasions about the re commendation 
of the Repressive Laws Committee, but I think the relevant portions of 
the recommendations of that Committee still hold good with respect to 
this Regulation. The same runs as follows: 

“We appreciate the f.v t that the use of tho ordinary law may m some cases 
advertise the \ery e\il which a trial is designed to punish. But we consider that 
in the modern conditions if India the risk must be run. It is undesirable that any 
statutes should remain in force which are regarded with deep and genuine dis- 
approval bv a majority of t**p members of the Legible lure,” 

— and thov recommended its amendment so that it can be used only lor— 

“the due maintenance of the alliance's formed by the British Government with 
foreign powers, the preservation of tranquillity in the territory of the native Princes 
entitled to its protection”, , 

— this, as I have shown, goes away, — 

“the security of the British Dominions from foreign hostility, and” 

— only so far as the inflammable frontier is concerned — 

“from internal commotion.” 

That was the recommendation of the Repressive Laws Committee and 
I submit that in view of recent legislation, Loth here and in the Provinces, 
it is necessary that this Regulation, if not repealed, should be amended 
so as to confine its scope to those cases only, and for that it may bo 
necessary to have the opinion of tho various Local Governments as also of 
responsible public bodies. I, therefore, ask for tho circulation of this Bill 
to elicit opinion thereon. I hope, Sir, Government will have no objection 
to this circulation motion. » 

Sir, I move. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chctty): Motion 
moved : 

“That the Bill to repeal the Bengal State-Prisoners Regulation, 1818, be circulated 
for the purpose of eliciting opinion thereon.” 


Q 
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Rao Bahadur B. L. Patil (Bombay Southern Division: Non-Muham- 
madan Rural) : Sir, I rise to support the motion for circulation. My 
friend has tabled this Bill for repealing this old, antiquated and out-of-date 
Regulation. Sir, I may bring to the notice of Government that si mil ar 
Regulations were passed in Madras and Bombay, and that Government 
should themselves bring forward a Bill to repeal those two Regulations 
also. The simple reason for repealing these three Regulations seems to 
bo this. If we take into consideration the political situation existing in 
the first quarter of the last century, we find Unit the whole of India was 
in a very disturbed condition. There were frequent rebellions against the 
British Government. The British had established themselves to a 
greater extent in Bengal, but at that time they were just making 
progress in acquiring new territories in other parts of India. 
Therefore, in those days, it was necessary to check those rebellions, and, 
for ihat purpose, Government armed themselves with the summary power 
of detaining leaders of rebellions and ringleaders of agitators. May 1 ask 
Government whether those conditions exist today in this country or in 
any part of this country? I am sure the conditions are now altogether 
different. Therefore, there is absolutely no justification for Government 
to press for the retention of these Regulations. As my Honourable friend, 
the Mover, lias pointed out, both in the Prrwmces and in the Centre 
numerous repressive laws have been recently enacted and nobody can sec 
any reason to invoke the aid of these old Regulations. Therefore, I sup 
port ver\ heart ilv the motion moved In mv Honourable friend. Mr. Amar 
Nath Dutt. 


Mr. S. C. Sen (Bengal National Chamber of Commerce: Indian Com- 
merce') : Sir, I regret I cannot support this motion, nor can I support the 
principles underlying this Bill which has been produced after so much 
labour and alter such a long time by my friend, Mr. Amar Nath Dutt. 
He told us that he first introduced this Bill about ten years ago. Since 
then, 1 do not know' how many millions of gallons of water have passed 
under the bridges of the rivers of this country. The authorities and the 
Legislatures since that time have not been slow’ to pass measures in 
comparison to the provisions of which the provisions of this Regulation 
pale into insignificance. Sir, this Regulation must be considered a very 
humane measure compared to the atrocious and barbarous Statutes which 
have since adorned the Statute-book of this country. It was at one time 
thought that this measure eould not be applied to civil commotions in this 
coimtn. out there is no w\ay of getting a judicial decision on that point, 
•ml we have, therefore, to take it that this meisure is one which **an be 
used bv Government for purposes for which the Regulation was never 
meant, but which tlie\ think come within its provisions. In any case, 
under that measure, at least persons who are detained are entitled to be 
treated as human beings. Instead of keeping alive that measure and 
trying to abolish the other Statutes, T am sorry that my Honourable 
friend, Mr. \mar Nath Dutt, has tried to take away the most humane 
measure in comparison to the others which now adorn the Statute-book of 
this country. Sir, I oppose this Bill altogether. ^ 

Sardar Sant Singh (West Punjab: Sikh): Sir, unlike my friend sitting on 
my left, I stand to support this measure. Really it is a great shock to me 
to hear a lawyer of the eminence of my Honourable friend giving his bless- 
ings to a mode of punishment without trial and without examination of 
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•evidence against any person. This “Regulation provides a restriction of the 
liberty of a subject without open trial .... 

Ur. N. M. Joshi (Nominated Non-Official): Trade union interest that 
lawyers get no benefit! 

Sardar Sant Singh: My friend, Mr. Joshi, may have that consolation, 
but it is against the principle of British jurisprudence. It seems that my 
friend lias taken the various repressive legislations that this Assembly has 
passed into consideration, and, by comparing those measures with this 
Regulation, he has come to the painful necessity of supporting this Regu- 
lation as a lesser evil rather than asking for its repeal. There can be 
no doubt that when an Administration is forced or begins to ask for re- 
pressive legislation, it becomes conscious of the fact that the State is being 
shaken to its very foundation. The larger the number of repressive mea- 
sures on the' Statute-book, the greater and clearer the evidence that there 
is something very seriously wrong with the administration of the State. 
However, the present Administration mav pride itself for lm\ing brought 
about the present stale-mate in society where no comment is possible in 
the Press, where no freedom of speech is allowed where no action, however 
bond fide it mav he, can he taken Iry any person without running the visit 
of being sent to jail; no sane person ran congratulate the Government on 
this state of tilings. T cannot congratulate the present Government on 
account of their having succeeded in obtaining from us the repressive law's 
which have shaken the entire society to its very foundation. (Interruption.) 
My. friend from Bihar says: “Just like the earthquake in Bihar**. Prob- 
ably that is the punishment which has been inflicted by God upon us, 
human beings, just to remind us of our duty to ourselves . . . 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: Government's iault is visited on us! 

Sardar Sant Singh: You and I are party to that fault; when we were 
a willing party to that fault, certainly we share the responsibility of such 
sins. However, tied is beside the point. What I am submitting is that 
this Regulation Ins ln w *n now in existence for a very long time; and no 
lawyer, with the least prete iee of lov.iltv towards the principles of juris- 
prudence, can afford to be a willing party to the existence of such repres- 
sive measures. My submission is that if W'e reallv want that the present dis- 
content in the country should be removed to the advantage, both of the 
administration and the people: the first step tint we will have to tala' 
boon or or later is to repeal all the rcproNsiv c laws in the countiv and take 
the people into confidence. In the interests of the Administration itself, 
it is absolutely essential that the Administi at ion should extend their hand 
of fellowship towards the people bv taking them into their confidence by 
removing some of the grievances which are at this time to be found in societv, 
so that good relations may be established between the Administration and 
the people. This measure may be considered inopportune at this moment 
in the presence of so much repressive legislation that is to be found in the 
Statute-book: but the Government will have to take a bold step one day, 
a statesmanlike step to meet the wishes of the people before they can ask 
for the co-operation of the people in the administration of the country. 
Therefore, I will most respectfully and yet emphatically support the Bill 
put forward by my friend, Mr. Amar Nath Dutt. 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig (Home Member): Sir, my Honourable 
friend, the Mover, reminded ns that the Bill which he presents to th' 
House today has been before the country more or less for ten years, and 
* c 2 
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it appeared to me that as he spoke we were listening rather to the echoes 
of those old debates of ten years ago than to the living voice of today; for 
indeed events have not stood still during the last ten years. 

My Honourable friend, Mr. Amar Nath Dutt, referred to the report of 
the Repressive Laws Committee. I was reading through that report this 
morning; it was written, I think, in 1921, not very long after the termina- 
tion of the Great War, in those days of unthinking optimism when every- 
body was hoping that, on the conclusion of the War, the world was going 
to become a better and an easier place to live in, that all our difficulties 
were going to disappear. The last ten years, I am afraid, have disproved 
those optimistic anticipations. At the present time, if we look round the 
world, we see in almost every country revolution raising its head and either 
proving victorious or being suppressed by means which involve funda- 
mental constitutional changes. India in these present world conditions 
cannot expect immunity. We know only too well the forces that are at 
work in India at the present time. We stand as a Government for con- 
stitutional progress, but constitutional progress is threatened in India as 
elsewhere by open violence and by hidden conspiracy. It is not enough 
to stand before those enemies naked and shivering repeating the old 
formulas of liberalism, however much we may respect them. We must ha^e 
weapons in order to deal with those threats. Tinless we are prepared to 
defend ourselves even by means which may be repugnant to liberals, we 
may find that we lose our liberties, our real fundamental liberties, which 
are of more value to us than formulas. I claim, Sir, that in these troublous 
times, during the last few years, wo have been able, bn the whole by means 
of measures such ns are typified b} this "Regulation III, to safeguard the 
country against these dangers, and that, if we were deprived of these 
weapons, we should be forced either to deal with the situation much more 
drastically or to succumb to the forces of disorder. How is the .Regulation, 
Sir, used at present? In the first place, a certain number of individuals 
are detained on account of what might be called considerations of foreign 
policy. I do not think in fact anybody seriously questions the necessity 
of certain powers of that kind. In the second place, we have in the recent 
past used the Regulation in certain cast's in connection with civil dis- 
obedience. Well, Sir, it is said that the various Legislatures have now 
passed legislation which enables the Governments to take action comparable 
to the action they can take under the Regulation in regard to civil dis- 
obedience. That is, in fact, not strictly accurate, because the legislation 
which has been passed by the Local Governments does not as a rule in- 
clude such powers as these, nor lias it in fact been passed by all Local 
Governments. However, fortunately at the moment civil disobedience is. 

, shall 1 say, quiescent. But there remain two other very serious threats 
to the tranquillity of this country. [ refer to terrorism and communism, 
and the Regulation is at the moment being used in connection with both 
those movements, and it is, in tho judgment of the Government, absolutely 
essential that it should continue to be used for that purpose. It is true 
that in Bengal, which is the heart of the terrorist movement, special powers 
have been taken by the Local Government for dealing with its manifesta- 
tions, but in other parts of India there are also manifestations, from time 
to time, of terrorism. There are conspiracies in other parts of India un- 
fortunately as well as In Bengal, and from time to time it does become 
necessary to invoke these powers in order to deal with terrorists in Northern 
India for instance. 
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With regard to communism, that, in my judgment, is the most serious 
danger of the future, and we have found it necessary in the last few years 
to deal with several communist agents under the power given us by Regu- 
lation III. At the present moment, therefore, the existence of this Regu- 
lation is absolutely essential if the Government are to havo a reasonable 
chance of maintaining tranquillity in this country at a time when, as I have 
said, the forces of revolution are pressing in throughout the world on every 
side, and I do not think any less opportunte time could have been suggested 
for the repeal of this Regulation. 

T would like just to remind the House once more of that Report of the 
Repressive Laws Committee which, recognising those dangers, recognising 
that they could not dismiss as improbable the danger of sudden sectarian, 
agrarian or labour disorder on a large scale culminating in riots, recognising 
the existence of the Bengal terrorist movement, recognising the dangers of 
the Civil Disobedience Movement, nevertheless made that optimistic recom- 
mendation. And yet I find that Sir Malcolm TIailey, dealing with a Resolu- 
tion similar to this, in the year 1924, used these words: 

“Soon after the Report of that (’omniittee was received, we were faced with the 
Moplah rebellion which reminded us very powerfully of the foim which internal 
disorder can take in this country and of the need of retaining exceptional powers to 
deal with it. Soon afterwards, again, we began to learn of the existence of that class 
of association which is sometimes called Bolshevik”, 

— I fear we have learnt a great deal more since Sir Malcolm TIailey used 
those words in 1924 — 

“and finally wc were met with the recrudescence of conspiracy in Bengal.” 

All those factors are still present in the life of the country today, and 
I feel sure that the House, at a time like this, will not press us to part 
with a weapon which enables us to deal with all these dangerous revolu- 
tionary movements and to deal with them as they can best be dealt with 
in the initial stages, and not wait until they have broken out into open 
violence. 

My Honourable friend, the Mover, suggested that we should agree to 
the circulation of his Bill with a view to ascertaining the opinion of the 
country. Sir, the view of the Government in regard to this Bill is perfectly 
clear. They are entirely opposed to it, and, in those circumstances, they 
cannot agree to the circulation of the Bill or to any suggestion that they 
are prepared to consider the repeal of Regulation 111. 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: Sir, L am very sorry that I could not get support 
12 Noon * or c ^ rcu ^ a ^ on this Bill from the Government. My friend 
says that there are Non-Official Members opposing it. Of 
course, my friend, Mr. Sen, is over there. I do not think that he was in 
earnest. Probably he was in one of those jovial moods, which ho often 
exhibits, when ho opposed this motion for circulation. 

i 

Sir, I have heard all that lias fallen from the Honourable the Home 
Member with respectful attention, and I quite appreciate his statement 
when ho says that the last ten ^cars have disproved Government's optimis- 
tic anticipations. But, Sir, in spite of that, I 'would like to press for the 
circulation of this Bill, because this Bill has nothing to do with the re- 
tarding of constitutional progress, or, for the matter of that, helping the 
Government in any way to uproot the causes of terrorism or communism. 
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My suggestion was that, according to the recommendations of the Repres- 
sive Laws Committee, this Regulation might be so amended as to be made 
applicable only to the foreign relations of the Government and not to* 
civil disorder, because, as I have already said, laws have been enacted in 
all Provinces wherever they were necessary, which, according to my 
friend over there who opposed this motion, are more barbarous and more 
inhuman. I am not here to discuss about either the merits or the demerits 
of the laws that have been enacted cither in the Provinces or here, but 
what I do say is that there is no necessity to retain this archaic piece of 
legislation at the present moment in the 'Statute -book, considering that 
the Government are armed with all the powers that are necessary 
to put down subversive movements. I hope that Government will 
still see their way to accede to this motion for circulation. 
Tt may he the opinion of the Central Government that this 
Regulation is necessary, but there may be other Governments which may 
hold different views and they may hold that they are sufficiently armed 
with powers under the existing laws. Again, there is another body which 
deserves our respectful attention, namely, the responsible public opinion 
of the country 1 am sure that neither the Home Member nor the Gov- 
ernment of Tndia will ignore that, and if responsible public opinion coin- 
cides with what has been expressed by the Honourable the Home Member, 
then it will be for us to consider whether we should not drop this Bill. 
But, before that, I once more appeal to the Government that no harm 
will be caused if the Bill is allowed to go into circulation, and T hope 
that Government will still see their wav to give their hearty support to 
this motion. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chettv): The ques- 
tion is: 

“ r Ihat flit* Bill to repeal the Bengal State Prisoners Regulation, 1318, be circulated 
for the purpose of eliciting opinion thereon.’ * 

The motion was negatived. 


THE INDIAN PENAL CODE (AMENDMENT) BILL. 

Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer (Rohilkund and Kumaon Divisions : Non-Muham- 
madan Rural) : Sir I move : 

“That the Bill to amend certain provisions of the Indian Penal Code relating to 
offences under Chapters VT and VITI of the said Code, bo circulated for the purpose 
of eliciting opinion thereon.” 

This Bill owes its authorship to a great extent to the bite Mr. A. 
Rangnswami Iyengar, an eminent journalist, who has been snatched 
away from his earthly activities to the deep grief of Indian journalism 
and Indian politics. Sir, after consulting journalists in this country, his 
colleagues in the Upper India Journalists’ Association and out in the 
eountrv, he thought that the time had come to bring forward a legislation 
of this kind You will realise how much opposition there was in this 
country when the India** Penal Code was first enacted; and when it was 
amended, the opposition grow. Mv Honourable friend, Raja Bahadur 
Krishnamaehariar, who is a close student of legal developments in this 
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country and of opposition to the restriction of popular freedom, will 
probably be able to recall the famous opinion of Diwan liangacharlu who 
objected strongly to that enactment. My friend and Leader, Sir Hari 
Singh Gour, in his able writings, has placed on record the opposition that 
was recorded, and L may read lor the benefit of this Mouse and those out 
in the country the objections that were taken to the section from Sir Hari 
Singh Gour’s book, “The Penal Law of Lidia”, Volume 1, page 705, 
paragraph 1230. 

Mr. N. M, Toshi (Nominated Ncn-Ollieial): Is it a presentation copy? 

Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer: “Presentation copy?” Presentation to the 
Library for the* benefit of Honourable Members in this Mouse. (Laughter.) 

I wish I had a conversation on that subject with mv learned Leader, but 
unfortunately it was onlv last evening that I noted the fact that this Bill 
would be coming this morning, and, therefore, I have tried my best under 
the worst circumstances, not being a lawyer mvsolf, though I shall 
occasionally be helped by Mr. Joshi’s lucid interruptions, such as the one 
lie indulged in iust now as to whether this was a presentation copy. I 
wish he had helped me in carrying all these Volumes to my home fronf 
the Library. (Laughter.) 

“The clause, as originally drafted, was animadverted upon by those to whom the 
Bill had been sent for opinion. Mr. Norton ( the jath* r of the famous Norton that we, 
knew) remarked : 

‘I conceived the composers of this Code are as unfortunate as all others have been 
in that effort. Words spoken and sign* made and words written with a view to 
sedition or of exciting disaffection are of very different effect and criminality, and the 
vagueness in the definition of slander is such that no two persons would probably 
agree in their sense of it But the greatest objection a]) pea rs to me to he the enormous 
severity with which the most trivial slander against Government by the most trivial 
sign of communication may he visited , extending as it may to banishment for life 
added to unlimited fine.* 

Mr. Huddleston considered the clause to he wholly indefensible while Mr. Cochrane 
considered ‘that, as a mere matter of public policy, every Government should avoid 
punishing mere words unless smh be accompanied hv acts injurious to the interests 
of the State. But this clause does not only apply to woids, but is in fact a direct 
attack on the public* pre«s. The expression as is compatible, with a disposition to 
render obedience, which is the qualification of the clause appears to me of a very 
dangerous tendency, and calculated to place men\s rights and liberties in the discretion 
of each particular Judge*.” 

— Sir Hari Singh Gour boro welds the information: 

“He also commented on the severity of the -entente provided lov the offence/* 

This was nevertheless amended, but, beiore it was amended, when it 
was introduced in the' old Governor General's Council in 1870, the Mover 
of the Bill stated in his rcpl\, because objection had been taken even by 
the British Indian Association to this action of the Indian Penal Code— 
and objection was taken on the ground that even the provision of intention, 
the burden of proof falling upon the Government who proceed against the 
Press or arrest the politician who offends under this section, even that 
was considered by the British Indian Association not to he adequate — 
the Honourable Mr. Stephen replied to it in the following terms. But 
before I read the reply, I mav state that even .though ho said the mention 
of intention in the section itself or the explanation was an improvement 
of the matter, still the subsequent amendment took away even that in- 
tention. The whole purpose of my Bill will he to provide, in the light of 
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the judgments delivered by High Court Judges, that intention is a vital 
matter to be taken into consideration before coming to a decision in 
cases under this particular section. I shall now read to you what the 
Honourable Mr. Stephen said to the British Indian Association who object- 
ed to this Penal Code amendment in 1870: He said: 

“Another objection was that the law punished intention and we were told that the 
•effect of it would bo, that people whose intentions were innocent might be convicted. 
That merely amounted to saying that mistakes might be made; but that was the case 
with all laws.” 

That was the opinion held in those distant days and there were not any 
special laws to which the Honourable the Home Member just referred 
with obvious delight : 

“In tiie LVn.il (ode, wherever t \ou might lefer to it, yon would find that the inten- 
tion nude the crime. It \v.is .sti;*nge that that argument should be used, when it was 
considered that the Act, which declared that the intention of the publisher of an 
alleged libel should be determined like other questions of fart, had always been regarded 
as one of the greatest triumphs of the popular cause in England.” 

Tlu* trouble arose in the year when this was subsequently amended 
and it was then that our friends in the old Governor General’s Council, 
including the Maharaja of Darbhanga, took very strong objection to the 
amendment of the Indian Penal Code. It was in 1898. 
I shall presently refer to what the Maharaja of Darblianga said on that 
particular occasion. What he said lias been justified in the light of subse- 
-quejnt judgments, that of Justice Strachcy and others. He said that the 
word “intentional*’ should not have been omitted and, on the contrary, 
included. He moved an amendment in the old Governor General’s 
Council, as it used to be known, to substitute the word “intentional” in 
its proper place. He said * 

“The object of my amendment is to make it quite clear by the insertion of the 
word 'intentional' that an intention to produce, the effect s contemplated bp section 
l%b~A is the basis of the offence , In this proposal I am happy to find that I have 
been so fortunate as to obtain among others the weighty and valuable support of the 
majority of the Honourable Judges of the Calcutta High Court and of the Calcutta 
Bar. I observo on reference to tbc letter received from the High Court that the 
majority of the court are of the opinion that it should be clearly stated in the 
section that the gist of the offenro of sedition lies in the intention to produce the 
effects mentioned therein. T need not dwell upon the importance or upon the signi- 
ficance of such a declaration from such a body. To the deliberate opinion of these 
matured liudicial minds T have to add that of the Calcutta Bar.” 

This is what lie snid. 1 hope the Honourable the Home Member, 
when ho rises to speak, will not put the Maharaja of Darbhanga under the 
1 entegorv of modern politicians, because he wore loyalty not only in his 
heart, but also on his sleeves. 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt fBurdwan Division : Non-Muhammadan Rural) : 
My friend probably refers to the grandfather of the present Maharaja and 
not to Rnmeshwar Singh, the father of the present Maharaja. 

Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer: The old Maharaja of Darbhanga was a 
err eat patriot, but ho was lovali and with that loyal frankness, which, as 
Sir Rash Bohari Ghosh said on a later occasion, is the true symbol of 
loyalty, he spoke his feelings in opposition to this particular amendment 
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and he quoted for his authority the very loyal people of the Calcutta High 
Court, as I am going to read : He said : 

“It is in the ranks of the Calcutta Bar that Your Lordship will find some of the 
most brilliant intellects and sonic of the ripest and most experienced Lawyers in the 
country. I have only to mention such names as tLo.se of Sir Charles Paul, Mr. Pugh, 
Mr. Jackson, Mr. Bonnerjoe and Mr. I birth to command instant assent to my pro- 
position. What do these learned counsel and their colleagues of the Bar say with 
regard to this matter? Tho gist of the offence undoubtedly is the intentionally 
exciting or attempting to excite feelings incompatible with due obedience as a sub- 
ject and disposition to assist the (Government of the country in time of need. Any- 
thing short of this may he defamation, hut it is not sedition. ” 

The Maharaja Sahib wont on to quoin tho opinion of Justice Gave and 
Justice Stephen, lit' proceeded further to point out the danger that, 
according to the Indian view, thc\ stood b\ the amendment of that sec- 
tion and he spoke, as Mr. Amur Nath ! > 11 1 1 just, suggested, in the language 
of those 19th century politicians who were the leaders of the Congress, 
for Congress in those da> s had not embarked on uncharted seas of what 
the Honourable the Home Member might call disloyalty. Its organiser 
and founder was a Viceroy, and if some of the books on that, subject are 
read, it will be found that Lord Dufferin communicated with Allan 
Octavian TTumc, a distinguished member of the Service to which the 
Honourable the Home Member belongs. (Hear, hear.) Lord Dufferin 
suggested to Hume the necessity of starting the Congress and, therefore, 
even the founders of the Congress in those' enrlv days were staunchly 
loyal people. (Interruption by Mr. Amar Nath Dutt.) Mr. Amar Nath 
Dutt knows these facts and T am sure he will be able to help me at a 
later stage. The Maharaja of Darbhanga then pointed out : 

“According to the proposed law for India, the intention is to he inferred from 
the words used. As regards tho assertion of the Honourable the Legal Member that 
in England the intent is inferred from the words used, T would venture to observe 
that Sir James Stephen has given a very different testimony, as will be seen from 
the following lines quoted from his ‘lfislory of the Criminal Law of England’ and 
which are those referred to by Mr. Justice Cave in the extract f have just given.” 

— 1 do not propose to lead the whole of tiie extract, hut I shall just 
read this : 

“In order to make out tho otfence of speaking seditious words, t^ore must be a 
criminal intent on the part of the accused, they must be words spuiven with a sedi- 
tious intent and although it is a good working nile lo say tli.it a man must bo taken 
to intend the natuial consequences of his acts and it is veiy proper to ask a jury 
to infer, if there is nothing to show the ermtiary, that he did intend the natural 
consequences of his acts, yet, if it is shown fiom other t immistanres th.*t he 
did not actually intend them, I do not see how you can ask a jury to act upon what 
has then become a legal iiclit n. 1 an- glad 1 • say that, with regard to this matter, 

I have tho authoiity of my learned brother {Stephen.” 


This was the opinion of Justice (hive in the well-known case of* 
Queen v. Burns: ' 

“The maxim that a man intends the natural consequences of his acts is usually 
true, but it may be used as a way of saying that, because reckless indifference to 
probable consequences is morally as bad a.s an Intention to pioducc those consequences, 
the two thing? ought to be * called by the same * name and this is at least an 
approach to a legal fiction. It is one thing to write with a distinct intention to pro- 
duce disturbances, and another to write violently and recklessly matter likely to 
produce disturbances . ’ * 
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Then the Maharaja of Darbhanga said : 

“My Lord, 1 cannot forget that although Sir James Stephen, in spite of the 
protest of a large section of the Native and Euiopean public, thought fit to support 
the enactment of the Sedition Law of 1870, he y< t felt bound to give that 'protection 
to freedom of speech and waiting to which 1 l i ? entitled , h\j providing good safe- 
guards r, namely, by making criminal intent and incitement to force essential 
ingredients of the law of sedition .** 

I want that the Indian Penal Code should be restored to its original 
purity. My contention is that it has been spoilt, as explicitly stated in 
the Statement, of Objects and Reasons, bv bureaucratic tendencies and 
“bureaucratic Courts 1 * — n phrase which the late Mr. A. Rungaswazni 
Iyengar used. Sir, it may be asked why, when the Government are 
bringing forward so many repressive measures, I should think of amending 
the Indian Pena! Code. 

It may he said in the identical words just now used by the Honourable 
the Borne Member — “events have not stood still during the last ten 
years *. I may go on and say, events have not stood still during the last 
twenty years. Events have not stood still during the century, which is 
still young, and, therefore, the prophets of the last century provided for 
the e\ents of this century by altering the Penal Code in 1898. They were 
then on the morning, nearly on the threshold of this conturv, and, as true 
prophets, they provided for events. I am perfectly willing to concede 
that they knew that events were marching fast in this country: and fits 
Lloyd George said about his own country and the world — as to events 
after tilt War, “we were being dragged through the track of centuries". 
Therefore, l can understand — even though not agreeing — 1 can understand 
why the Indian Penal ('ode was amended. It was objected to, as 
students of the then opposition to this amendment are aware, not only 
by the Indian press, hut by the European press and the Anglo-Indian 
press in this country ; it was objected to by every politician, whether 
Indian, European, or Anglo-Indian, every non-official politician worth his 
salt and it was opposed strongly by the non-official representatives in the 
old Council. Tri spite of that, it was enacted, and it was enacted with 
a view to . meeting sedition, which 'was growing in this country. And 
what was that sedition? That sedition was nothing less, nothing more 
than to acquire for ourselves the right which England has — the right of 
self-government During this century, politicians and the press have 
carried on a raging, tearing campaign tor self-government, “colonial self- 
government" as Dadabhoy Naoroji first described it, though some of the 
speeches of Dadabhoy Naoroji in England, if re-published and reported in 
India in (hose days, would have come under section 124A as amended 
jn 1898. Ml hiv speeches and all his writings could not be published in 
this country even though lie could preach and write what ho liked in 
Great Britain, because the law of suppression masquerading as the law 
of sedition in this country is unknown in England, unknown in the 
manne r in which it lias hr*'u exercised m this country with the deliberate 
intention and purpose of a foreign Government, torf foreign in those days 
and far off towards settling the destinies of this race away from the people 
and public opinion- -that Government had to protect themselves by bureau- 
cratic laws, and thus the law of sedition was made very severe. Even 
the scope and the proving of intention was taken out of the Bill which, 
later on, became the Act, though subsequent Judges and subsequent 
rulincs insisted that the intention should be proved. In this connection’ 
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I may draw the attention of this House to the judgment in what is pro- 
bably known as the Ramnath case in the Punjab Chief Court, as it then 
was. If, Sir, you will read Ramsay Macdonald’s beautiful book, * The 
Awakening of India**, you will find he talks of the 1. C. S. bureaucrats 
in this country as Imperial and imperious, strutting about like peacocks. 
(Laughter). Those were the unregenerate days of socialist. Macdonald. 
If you will read that book, you will find that the Government of this 
country wore very charv about the expression of opinion in this country. 
When he went to "Bengal in those davs, lie said: “The winds whispered 
to me, ‘beware of the Bengali,' beware of the Babu’.” Those were, Sir, 
terrible days. because those were the days of awakening, and what 
happened? As public opinion grow’, the Government pursued their own 
amended Indian Penal Code. They bravely came forward, as the Honour- 
aide the Home Member just now, in replying to nn friend, Mr. Amar 
Hath l)iilt*s Bill to repeal Regulation II* of ISIS, said, “nol standing 
before enemies, naked and shivering”. That is the policy of the Govern- 
ment ; their enemies have increased in the country. JW\eryone who said, 
'‘change* this Government, lei us have* self-government”, was an enemy 
of tlv» Government Those* were da\s when Surendra Hath Banerjca was 
an enemy; those were days when Aswini Kumar Butt was interned under 
Ilogulation HT. though a Home Member years after regretted that lie 
should have been interned as he was only responsible for “a whirlwind 
campaign in the eountrx ” ; and thinking that this section was not enough 
for their purposes, and feeling that their enemies would construe them 
as slanding before them “naked and shivering”, they gave us a shower 
of repressive laws. These repressive law's were gone into bv the Repressive 
Laws Committee, the Chairman of which was a distinguished Law Mem- 
ber, tht distinguished predecessor of his distinguished successor, I mean 
Sir Brojendra Mitter; that Chairman was no less than Sir Toj Bahadur 
Saprn, who recommended the repeal of some of those repressive laws, 
because he thought section 124 A of the Indian Penal Code w r as long enough 
and strong enough. Tf the Honourable Sir Brojendra Mitter were to repeat 
from his memory — for I am certain he has committed that speech to 
memory — the famous speech of Sir Bash Bihari Ghose opposing the Bill 
in the old Imperial Legislative Council, if he were to read the relevant 
passages of that classical speech delivered bv the late Rash Bihari Ghose, 
he will find that Rash Bihari Ghose opposed that Bill on the ground that 
the cnil sword is long enough and strong enough, io put down and exorcise 
an inconvenient public awakening. Therefore, lie asked, why bring in a 
Seditious Meetings Bill? Sir, at evorv stage the Opposition in this 
Assembly and during its predecessor's life opposed the special laws and 
the repressive laws. 

Lastly, Sir, there was the Press law. We went into committee over 
it, we came to «i decision in regard to that. Many compromises wtre 
arrived at, and t lie Bill was passed. We objected to clauses to which we. 
did not agree, and the Special Press Emergency law' came into existence. 
As soon as w r e readied our homes, an Ordinance w issued amending a 
(aw which the Government themselves had brought before us, which the 
Government had discussed with us in committee and which the Govern- 
ment had agreed to, on the floor of the Hopse; lest they should bo con- 
sidered as standing “naked and shivering”, tliov indulged in the luxury of 
enacting this naked and almost savage Ordinance (Hear, hear) to niiet, 
as they felt, those savageries of an awakened or an awakening public 
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goaded hv the spirit of civil disobedience. I admit “events have not 
stood still during the last ten years *\ Government, like the Honourable 
gentlemen opposite, had been feeding upon diets of repressive laws, 
porliMps over-feeding. Lately, we had the Criminal Law Amendment Bill. 
We opposed it looth and nail, but it was passed. Fortunately, so far as 
the press was eoneerned — and the press was concerned with that particular 
Bill mainly — it was stipulated for a particular period. Sir, the only 
healthy piece of legislation that they have brought forward is, I should 
think, making it impossible for the Indian press to criticise poor native 
princes more strongly Ilian even alien bureaucrats are criticised. But in 
the light of so many repressive laws wrung out of us, wrung from unwill- 
ing hands, T ask, has not the time come to amend the Indian Penal 
Coder I ask, is it not repugnant to the feeling of the Honourable the Law 
Member to make the Indian Penal Code worse than what it is? It is repug- 
nant. I find the Honourable Member taking notes, because ho will show that 
it is repugnant, that he and we agreed in the Select Committee, as you 
can judere from the published report, that the Indian Penal Code should 
no! ho tampered with, but a special Bill he iniroduced for the purposes 
which the Government have in view. Sir, it is with the tampering with 
of the Indian Penal Code that I am concerned today. And in many cases, 
when tlie press was put down, it was put down wnth a purpose, the pur- 
pose being to cut off the eoals that feed the political life, the political 
upheaval in this country. 

I do not grudge the bureaucrat the rules, the laws, the special laws 
and the amended Indian Penal Code that he had up till now. But I have 
a right to ask, now that wc are living in spacious times, now that Swaraj is 
coining to us, now that provincial autonomy is coming to us, and when 
this section of the Indian Penal Code can 'be administered not only by 
the Government of India, but also by the Local Governments, why do 
you want to have the present laws meant for a past occasion? Why not 
approximate, as closely as possible, the spirit of our laws like section 
124A to the spirit of the British hnvs? And, in regard to the British 
law r s, my friend and Leader, Sir Hari Singh Hour, in his informing Volumes 
has succinctly stated the case, the case for the differences between these 
two laws. This is what ho savs: 


“Sortition w.is in England formeilv classed as a contempt and misprision against 
the King’s person and Govoi nment, and which it was said ‘may be by speaking or 
writing iig.iimd them, or curbing vuthin him ill, giving out scandalous stones toncern- 
ine him, or doing anything that may tend to lesson him in tin* esteem ot his sub- 
jects, may weaken Id’s Oo\ eminent, or may raise jealousies between him and tus 

people.” 


And now he comes to the distinction* 

“But while il is so, English Law pie-ents some noticeable divergence whit I' should 
not be ove. looked. In the first j-lat e, the law of sedition is vegarded in netand as 
a branch of the law of defamation, ami as English law mases a diffeieme between 
spoken and written lil el. the same diffe'-enoe in.nks the la*s of «cditmu 
•wive.- is absent from the Code. So, ■while it is perfectly true to say m England 
that words m or fly V ml.n, again-t the King orchis ministers cannot amount to treason 
it will be absurd to apply tho rule to India.” 

Sir T wish to point out now that as parties are going to develop in 
this country^ will it not be dangerous to put intothehands otonesetof 
party leadens in power the same weapon of section 124A which was put 
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in the hands o t our “ma-bap Government*’, the custodians of the con- 
science of the people and irremovable from their places of power and, 
therefore, immune from the kind of criticism that will necessarily have 
to be levelled against parties in power? Many of the English newspapers 
cannot be conducted in India in the same spirit and style in which they 
are conducted. I remember the occasion when the Daily Mail carriod 
on a raging campaign against Macdonald’s Socialist Government. It 
spoke “lies” against that Government, as the Socialists described its 
attacks. Then we had the * 'forgery*', as the Socialist Ministers of a later 
date and of an earlier date* and of the same date decried it, though 
aftci the election they were thrown out of power. Such lying publica- 
tions are possible in England and they were condemned by" the Govern- 
ment’s opponents, the Tory opponents as they were at the time, as 
forge rers. The Government were described as consisting of bounders, 
who were plunging their hard deep into forgery to carry on tho Govern- 
ment of the country. Can such a cry be raised in this country? 
Supposing our Socialists come into power and a Tory die-hard wants to 
stand up and say that some kind of document has gone from this 
Government to one of the Governments just beyond India, I would put 
it like that at present. And then a newspaper calls them names, as mapy 
names as the Daily Mail called during the Zinovieff election and tho great 
Conservative Ministers followed suit by carrying on a tearing, a monstrous 
campaign against their opponents, because they wanted to capture those 
plae of power Thc\ were election lies, I admit, but they were levelled 
against Government. The Government bear it : they cannot take action. 
In the first place, theie is the tradition which you do not have in this 
country Wo have the tradition of repressive laws: we have the tradition 
of suppressing the newspapers. Inconvenient criticisms can be put down 
and tho Indian Penal Code, in their opinion, could not be constantly 
abused, and, therefore, special laws are brought into existence. 

I know from my own personal experience that this section has been 
very very much abused indeed. When I was editing the newspaper, the 
Independent of Allahabad, \ indulged in a series of serous criticisms 
against the Government. Those were tho days of Kisan awakening, and 
without going into names on this occasion there was shooting of the Kisans 
in JRai Bareilly. My special correspondent was Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru. 
He went in a motor ear to Bai BaieilU and saw dead bodies piled on 
tongas • I gol lrn account from him which has not up till now been dis- 
proved, either by the Government or in a Court of law. T was not 
prosecuted under section I24A; they abandoned the prosecution. But they 
prosecuted mo under section 108. a von convenient section. They arranged 
for a special train to march me to the piison. I was considered to be so 
dangerous then. A letter came from the Homo Secretary or the Private 
Secretary to Uic Governor pivhig mo a lorn s pocnitcniiae. They wort 1 
very generous to me. They showed me, even iri taking me to the prison, 
that generosity which the great leaders do not enjoy. I got a special 
train; they do not get a special train. I had super-special 

treatment in tho jail; they do not get super-special treatment. 
Though the verdict was pronounced that I was to get one 
year’s rigorous imprisonment, 1 w’as treated only as a "first class mis- 
demeanant**, a treatment which, I am sure, no other person then received. 
The Jail Superintendent described me as "a first class misdemeanant”. 
T was not proceeded against under section 124A. If I were to read that 
letter on the floor of the House today, you will find there was sufficient 
implication in that letter that if I were to reject the locus poenitentiac 
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that was given, I would be proceeded against under section 124A. 
Extiacts, as is the custom of all Governments which want to suppress the 
newspapers in all parts of the world, were made from the articles that 
suited the Government's purpose torn out of the context, and it was for 
me, even though my colleagues including Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru did not 
like my writing a long letter in reply 

Mr. President TThe Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : The Chair 
proposes to adjourn in five minutes. 

Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer: Thank you very much. I can resume my 
speech after Lunch and then piohablv I v\ ill he in a better position to 
develop my arguments. I am very grateiul to you for reminding me 
lhaf \ on propose to adjourn in fivt minutes and, therefore, I shall con- 
clude this part ot tin stoiy in a hurry. At least this part must bo com- 
pleted. 

That Is what some ot m\ colleagues did not agree to. Put 7 
showed by no ((notations 1mm the self-same articles that what I had 
preached was not violence, but what 1 had condemned was the \iolenee of the 
Government. I must make it perfectly' clear that so far as the Piac 
Bareilly' nffnii was concerned, there was no ease of official violence. 

Hut 111 *' a* tides >*e|en\ d to \ arious other things that w ore happening in the 
"United Provinces, everv lime culling upon t i i v people to he non-violent 
and condemning tin 1 official violence, the official excesses. They abandoned 
taking* action under section PJI-V and, as a icsnlt of which, 1 hapnen 
to be a Member ol this llon^* though one year inside the prison. Sir, 
every journalist does not gel the same concession th.it 1 i*ol, the same 1 
consideration that I got. (Hear, hear) l was editing in tho^e da,' *- a 
great paper, which was the 1 favourite ot a groat man, my friend, tin* llu pi 
of Mfdunoodabad, then the Home Mmub'r oi the Governinem of tin* 
U. P.. allhoueh \ldous Mnxley, in his interesting book, “The Jesting 
Pilate*’, refers to a conversation which to >k place at a dinner at which Sir 
Lancelot, Graham was present and the lute Pandit Motilal Nehru was also 
uresemt and 7 and a few others were also present, and there it was men- 
tioned that rivers of Ohampagn* 1 used to flow between a particular person 
m Lucknow, M — (dash) and the Governor of the Province, B-- (dash), 
not 77. 7)as. (Laughter.) Sir, Huxley suspected that rivulets united 
Hicm. I am now placing before you the pleasantest occasion in the public 
life of the United Provinces, for Pandit Motilal Nehru was a great favourite 
of the Government. They all disliked his becoming an opponent of theirs, 
but ihev had a soft corner for him and, therefore, in the United Pro- 
* vinces, in a newspaper, though owned by Ihc public, the Chairman of 
which was the Pandit, they showed a great deal of consideration, though 
putting inside Hie prison all his editors, they proceeded against every one 
of them under one section or another, and I got the most convenient 
section, section 108, which, I say, is quite good -enough to put down the 
poor editors. There is also section 124-A. Besides, you have now got 
y-our Press Laws. I find my esteemed friend, the Leader of the Opposition, 
Sir Abdur Raliim, with all his judicial experience and legal knowledge, 
taking a strong exception to the expansion in the new Bill of the spirit 
and purpose of section 144. That is even though he supports one of the 
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main sections of this new Bill, he does not want it to be expanded. Of 
course I have not joined hands with him, because, having agreed to the 
main principle m the Bill, namely, putting down jathas , well, it is not 
very much my concern whether you expand or contract section 144. My 
purpose is this. I tell the Honourable the Home Member that T do not 
want the Government to stand “naked and shivering’ * when their enemies 
are fighting them. I do not mind giving the Government weapons which 
they take often times in spite of me as they have done so often on the 
floor of the House. I tell the Government: “You have got laws to meet 
all your purpose, why not restore this Indian Penal Code to its original 
purity, and that original purity has been argued at some length by many 
learned judges that they insist in various eases the establishment of the 
point in regard to intention. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Slninmukham Ohctiy): Tin* House 
now stands adjourned till two o’clock. 

The Assembly then adjourned for Lunch till Two of the Clock. 


The Assembly re-assembled after Lunch at Two of the Clock, Mr. 
President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) in the Chair. 


Mr. C. S. Ranga Iyer: Sir, I had given some legal arguments this 
morning though 1he\ lie in the sphere of learned friends like Sir Muham- 
mad Yakub and Raja Bahadur Krislinamaehariar. L think I must con- 
tinue, now that I have stated the press and the political arguments, tin* 
legal arguments to justify the amendment that T Heck to be pul into the 
Penal Code. Sir, for this it is necessary to place before tin* House, 
though lawyers know it, how in the old Penal Code this particular section 
stood, how it was amended and how 1 seek to amend it further now. For 
surely mine is a liith* more t\u*-r< selling than the repealed Penal Code 
as it stood before 1808, hr I am incorporating these words into it: “with 
intent to incite to disorder, or violence, or the use of force in am form 
calculated to subvert or resist tin* Liwiul authority of tin* Government’*. 
\nd T am also mentioning “simple improsomnent which may extend to 
three years, or with fine or with both”. Sir, it was Lord Macaulay, wdio 
first wrote out this particular section, and Macaulay’s words were these, 
(hough [ do not know whether they v ere actually enacted, — 1 believe 
i hey were not enacted: 

“Whoever l>y words, either spoken or intended to bo read, or by signs or by 
visible representations, attempt** to excite feelings of disaffection to tlie Govern- 
ment established by law in 1 lie territoiies of the East India, Company among any 
classes of people who live under that •comment .shall be punished with banishment 
for life or for any term from the territories of the East India Company, to which 
fine may be added, or with simple imprisonment for a term which may » extend to 
thiee years to which fine may be added, or with fine. 

Explanation . — Such i dis ipprobation of the measures of the Government as is 
compatible with a disposition to render obedience to the lawful authority of the 
Government, and to support, the lawful authority of the Government against unlaw- 
ful attempts to subvert or resist that authority is jiot disaffection. Therefore 
the making of comments on the measures of the Government with the intention of 
exciting this species of disapprobation, in not an offence within this clause.” 
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As enacted in 1870, the section ran thus,— I am quoting from Mayne’s 
Criminal Law, 4th Edition: 

“Whoever by words, either spoken or intended to be read, or by signs, or by 
visible representation, or otherwise, excites or attempts to excite feelings of disaffec- 
tion to the Government established by law in British India, shall be punished with 
transportation for life or for any term, to which fine may bo added, or with impri- 
sonment for a term which may extend to three years, to which fine may be added, or 
with fine. 

Explanation . — Such a disapprobation of the measures of the Government as is 
compatible with a disposition to render obedience to the lawful authority of the 
Government, and to support the lawful authority of the Government against unlaw- 
ful attemptn to subvert or resist that authority, is not disaffection. Therefore, the 
making of comments on the measures of the Government with the intention of excit- 
ing only this species of disapprobation is not an offence within this clause.” 

In 1898 this was amended and the “ intention* 1 was left out. It was 
no longer necessary for the Government to prove the intention of the man 
or the newspaper they catch under the amended section. This is the 
amended section of 1898: 

“Whoever by words, either spoken or written, or by signs or by visible representa- 
tion, or otherwise, brings or attempts to bring into hatred or contempt or excites or 
attempts to excite disaffection towards His Majesty or the Government established 
by law in British India shall be punished with transportation for life or any shorter 
term, to which line may be added, or with imprisonment which may extend to three 
years, to which line may lie added, or with 11116 .” 

Not one of those Explanations, so far as T remember and as you will 
presently see when I read it out, contained the intention clause. 

“ Explanation 1 , — The expression ‘disaffection' includes disloyalty and of feelings 
of enmity. 

Explanation 2 . — Comments expressing disapprobation of the measures of the Gov- 
ernment with a view to obtain their alteration by lawful means, without exciting or 
attempting to excite hatred, contempt or disaffection do not consti- 
tute an offence under this section. 

Explanation S. — Comments expressing disapprobation of the administrative or 
other action of the Government without exciting or attempting to excite 
hatred, contempt or disaffection do not constitute an offence under this section.” 

Sir, I want, in the light of the numerous judgments that have been 
delivered under section 124-A on the offending press and politicians, to 
incorporate what the Judges themselves have said into the section itself. 
Tn the famous Bal Gangadhar Tilak case, Justice Strachey mentioned at 
length the aspect relating to intention before delivering his judgment. 
Intention, I admit, is taken into consideration by the Judges, because 
,lho other side argues very strongly and at length on the intention of the 
accused. Therefore, it is impossible for the Judges to ignore this argu- 
ment while addressing the jury. Numerous cases may be cited. There 
is the case of Mrs. Besant versus tlm Advocate General in Madras in 1919; 
you had numerous press cases in Calcutta and Justice Jenkins’ remarks, 
and so on. Justice Fawcett held in Philip Spratt’^case also about inten- 
tion. We have also the notes of the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council on this matter. I shall, if necessary, go into these presently, but 
it will suffice to say that, the Bombay High Court has held it impossible 
to convict the accused under this section unless it was found that he had 
the intention of exciting disaffection. You find that in Ratanlal, page 282. 
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After hearing the reply of the Honourable Law Member, I shall, if neces- 
sary, quote in my reply relevant parts of judgments which refer to inten- 
tion. As it has become customary for Judges to dwell on this matter 
and as codification of laws is generally the result of accumulation of 
judgments, I do not and I cannot understand why my amendment should 
not be accepted. “No intention means no sedition** is the argument that 
we generally urge, and that the Judges take notice of while addressing the 
jury. Why then not make your law clear, because the law should be 
clear, the law should be definite, the law should not depend upon the 
judgment of the Judges? Batanlal has several paragraphs on this question 
of intention. I need not read the whole lot of them, because it will take 
much of the time of this House, but relevant portions may be read. 
He says: 

“Justice Strachey, has elaborately discussed the circumstances which should be taken 
into account in judging the intention of the accused. In his charge to the jury in the 
Bal Gangadhar Tilak case, he said ‘You will thus see that the whole question is one 
of the intention of the accused in publishing these articles'.” 

If that bo so, why not incorporal c the intention clause as I have 
suggested, 'which you had eliminated from the Explanation clause in 1898 
by substituting throe new Explanations instead of the old comprehensive 
one? Justice Stracliey says: 

“Did they intend to excite in the minds of their readers feelings of disaffection or 
enmitx to the Government? Or did they intend merely to excite disapprobation of 
certain Government measures ? Or did they intend to excite no feeling adverse either 
to tho Government or its measures, but only to excite interest in a poem about 

Shivaji? If you think that such readers would naturally and probably be 

excited to entertain feelings of enmity to the Government, then you will he justified 
in presuming that the accused intended to excite feelings of enmity or disaffection.” 

Why leave it to presumption? Why not leave it to proof itself? Let 
the party concerned, which wants to lock up a particular person, which 
wants to deprive a press of its freedom, or the newspaper man of his 
liberty, be called upon to prove the intention by law. Justice Blackwell 
in Krishnaji Khadilkar (1929), Second Criminal, Sessions, case No. 1, 
decided on March 27, 1929, says (I am quoting from Katan Lai, page 281): 

“You must judge the intention having regard to the time at which it was written, 
the place where it was written and the whole circumstances in which it was written.” 

It is not very clear from this whether it is Justice Strachey*s opinion 
or Justice Blackwell*s or whether actually Justice Blackwell based it on 
that; but judging from the foot-note it is clear that this view is attributed 
to Justice Blackwell, though identical views have also been expressed by 
Justice Strachey: 

“In judging the question of intention of course the language of the article itself is 
of the utmost importance in enabling you to decide what was the intention of the 
writer, reading the article as a whole. But you are by no means consirecl to the 
language of the article itself. The subsequent articles are also admissible for the 
purpose of ascertaining the intention of the accused. . It has been laid down that 
provided the words used and the article sought to be introduced were used and pub- 
lished within a time reasonably near to the time of tho publication of the words which 
you are seeking to construe, then it is open to the prosecution to put even the subse- 
quent words in evidence for the purpose of enabling the jury, taking the matter as a 
whole, to come to a conclusion as to what was tlie intention of the writer . 

Jenkins, C. J., very tersely said: 

“To determine whether the intention of the accused was to call into being hostile 
feelings the rule that a man must be taken to intend the natural and reasonable conse- 
quences' of his act must be applied: so that if on reading through the articles the 
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reasonable and natural and probable effect of the articles on the minds of those to whom 
they are addressed appears to be that feelings of hatred, contempt, or disaffection would 
be excited towards the Government, then it is justifiable to say that the articles are 
written with that intent and that they are an attempt to create the feelings against 
which the law seeks to provide.” 

I can read more opinions, but it is unnecessary at present to go further 
into it. Pages 278, 279, 280, 281, 282 and part of 283 deal with the 
question of intention in the beautiful volume on the “Law of Crimes” 
by Batanlal and Dhirajlal Tliakore. Honourable Members, lawyers, in this 
House, know these things better than I do ... . 

Sir Lancelot Graham (Secretary, Legislative Department): Yes. 

Mr. 0. S. Banga Iyer: T hear my Honourable and learned friend, Sir 
Lancelot Graham, who I wish were speaking on my side today, saying 
“yes”, for he could have presented the )case of this side better than 
I, a layman, am able to present it. I have pointed out — more correctly, 
my friend, the late Mr. A. Rangaswami Iyengar, whom I miss today m 
this House and in the country, has pointed out in his Statement of Objects 
and Reasons — because it is his Bill — 

“Wc aic trying really to amend the Penal Code as to incorporate in it the spirit 
of the judgments made l>y the Judges from time to time M 

I have only now to refer to the othi r section, and I may refer to it very 
very briefly, because there too my desire is to incorporate these words 
“with intent to incite to disorder or violence or disturbance of public tran- 
quillity”. I admit intention is mentioned in the Explanation . I need 
not labour that point very much, but I need only point out that this 
section 2 has got to be modified, so that, as the Government have got 
now ample stock of repressive measures, the Penal Code can become a 
little narrower in its scope and in its outlook. I have already given the 
.political reason that, when parties come to power, it will be a temptation 
for the parties to pounce upon their opponents especially when strong and 
adverse criticisms are made,, as they are made for instance in the British 
press. When I was in London in the stormy days when the British press 
wanted a Viceroy's head on a charger, very filthy statements appeared in 
the Daily Mail attacking the Government aa having entered into a league 
with the Leader of the Opposition with whom the Viceroy was also supposed 
tq have entered into a league. The Government was headed by Macdonald 
and the Viceroy was Lord Irwin; and in England he was headed by his 
old chief, Baldwin. Flaring streamer headlines appeared — for which if an 
editor in India had said the same thing about the Viceroy would have 
been locked up long long ago and then if Mr. Neogy, with all his talents 
1 and enthusiasm for the press, had stood up on the floor of the House on an 
adjournment motion, our friend, the Honourable the Home Member would 
have said, as ho said this morning: “Do you want our Government to stand 
naked and shivering when the cold blast of public opinion through tfris 
uncomfortable press is so furiously blowing?” I-*sent, Sir, to one of my 
friends in the Government of India a cutting from the Daily Mail in thos 9 
good old days with the remark that no vernacular newspaper in India 
descended so low, and probably, though I did not get a reply to my letter, 
he shared my enthusiasm for the condemnation of newspaper irresponsi- 
bility which runs riot on party occasions in England and are bound almost 
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to run riot in spite of oriental restraint in this country when new reforms 
and autonomous institutions come into existence. I ask, are our news- 
papers to have the same liberty as the British press, or are they to be 
condemned under the Penal Code in the manner in which they have been 
hitherto restrained. Party politics means you are attacking your opponent. 

It is a war. You declare war on your enemy. You want to capture his 
fortress and hand over to him your wilderness. You say the Leader of 
the House is a wild ass, as Chesterton freely writes. “Wild Ass” is an 
ordinary expression in English journals. Worse things are often said in 
his New Age , — that is the paper, T think, in which he was writing day 
after day when Lloyd George was Prime Minister. I was astonished. 
Again I looked and saw Chesterton repeating it and T felt that British 
politics and our politics would rise to the same heights, and T want that 

we should have the same charter. I wish that our liberties in this parti- 

cular matter were as closely approximated as possible to what obtains in 
England. That is why I said, let us go back to the days of Macaulay, 

and if you are not prepared to go so bar back, then go back to the free 

bureaucratic days, by which I mean the generously bureaucratic days . . . 

Mr. F. E. James (Madras: European): You will be burnt at the staked 

Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer: My friend, Mr. James, is thinking of his own 
country when he says “you will be burnt at the stake”, for I know when 
people were burnt at the stake in England, — in India, Emperor Akbar, a 
great, large-hearted, high-soul ed Mussalman was ruling and India was 
shedding her light over the barbarous mistakes under which England was 
•suffering. So much for my friend, Mr. James* interruption, for in India 

in those good old days, there were no stakes .... 

Mr. F. E. James: You only burnt your wives. 

Mr. 0. 8. |tanga Iy*r: My friend, Mr. James, says yre only burnt our 

wives. Our wives burnt themselves. We did hot bum them. As Raja 
Bahadur Krishnamachariar said the other day, the Pandits at Madras senf 
a deputation to Lord William Bentinck to stop that voluntary burning, 
but these were involuntary stakes, and, as between involuntary stakes and 
voluntary burning, at any rate there is a certain amount of comparative 
divinity in the latter misfortune. 

Sir, I must now refer briefly to section 158A with which my Bill deals 
in its third clause. I need not very much labour my argument on this 
particular aspect. As Batanlal points out at page 349: 

“This section was added by Act IV of 1898, section 5. It is extremely wide, 
though controlled by the Explanation. It supplements the law of sedition enacted in 
section 124-A. 

It is unnecessary under this section, as in section 124-A, to establish the success 
of an attempt. A man cannot escape from the consequences of uttciing >words, — 
(and mark these words) — ‘with intent to promote feelings mentioned in the section*, 
solely because the persons to whom they are addressed may be too wise or too tem- 
perate to be influenced by them The gist of the offence is tho intention to pro- 

mote feelings of enmity or hatred between different classes of people. The Court 
must be satisfied that the accused had a conscious intention of promoting, causing or 
exciting enmity and hatred between various classes, Europeans and Indians. 

There must be a deliberate attempt to incite one class against another. The essence 
•of the offence is malicious intention. If there is no malicious intention 
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in the publication, honesty of purpose may be inferred. It is necessary for the prose 
cution to prove that the accused had the intention in acting as he did, to promote 
enmity between the Hindus and Moslem communities. His intention may be gathered 
from the words themselves or may be proved by evidence dehors those words. Equally 
it is not incumbent on the prosecution to prove that his attempt to pro- 
mote discord”, 

and so on. 

Therefore, I ask, what objection do you have to bring these words 
which I suggest into the section itself, — I mean after the words “hatred 
between different classes” the words “with intent to incite to disorder 
or violence or disturbance of public tranquillity*’. 1 should like to know, 
Sir, why, in the light of the statements made by Judged in their judgments 
and commentators, the law should not be properly codified and clarified* 
(Applause.) 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : Motion 
moved : 

“That the Bill to amend certain provisions of the Indian Penal Code relating to 
offences under Chapters VI and VIII of the said Code, be circulated for the pur- 
pose of eliciting opinion thereon.” 

Raja Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar (Tanjore cum Trichinopoly : Mon- 
Muhammadan Rural) : As a matter of suggestion, Sir, may I respectfully 
ask what the view of the Government on this Bill is, so that we may know 
exactly what to say and what not to say. I have not got a political! 
record behind me to give stories about it, but I shall only .... 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : IS the 
Honourable Member making a speech? 

■R-M* Bsb"4v G. Krishnaniachariar: No, Sir; I simply made a sug- 
gestion for your kind acceptance. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : What is 
the suggestion? 

Baja Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar: The suggestion is that the Gov- 
ernment should state now what their position is with regard to this Bill. 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Mitter (Law Member): Sir, 1 may say 
at once that we oppose it. 

Raja Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar: Mere opposing is not sufficient. 

. My friend, Mr. Ranga Iyer, has been speaking for suck, a long time* 
and surely we are entitled to know exactly what are the grounds on which 
the Government oppose this proposition. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : .Order, 
order. Mr. Sullivan. ^ 

Mr. D. N. O’Sullivan (Bombay: European): Sir, I wish to make one 
or two very brief observations. I have listened with the greatest interest 
to* what my friend, Mr. Ranga Iyer, has said. It is a matter of both 
pleasure and interest, outside this House and here to hear my friend on 
any topic in the world. Particularly amusing is it to us, who, to some 
extent, know and have an interest in the Law, to hear his views on legal 
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matters. I can hardly think he is serious in introducing this Bill with a 
view to remedying some of the evils which he suggests exist today with 
reference to the law as to the liberty of the press and the right of public 
speech. I imagine that this Bill has really been introduced with a view 
to giving him some scope for the outlet of his eloquence on these great 
subjects, and I am in entire agreement with his observations, broadly 
speaking on those subjects. We all agree that the liberty of the press in 
this as in any country is really a safeguard of civilization. In fact, I have 
no doubt that if the great Beaverbrook or any of the other great newspaper 
groups which exist today had existed in England at the time of King John, 
they would have had a provision inserted in the Magna Charta in this 
respect. 

Sir, coming to this Bill, it seems to me that the whole matter is one 
of intention. The gist of the offence, as my friend said, is the intention. 
I well remember hearing of a case tried in Ireland where the prosecutrix 
charged a man before a magistrate for stealing her purse. It was elicited 
that the purse was secreted in the lady's garter. The question arose as to 
the knowledge of the man regarding the location of the purse. When the 
lady was questioned on the point, she said: “Your Honour, I thought his 
intentions were honourable." (Laughter.) Clause 2 of the Bill reads al 
follows : 

“Whoever by words, eillier spoken or written, or by *igns, or by visible representa- 
tion, or otherwise, excites or attempts to excite, feelings of disaffection to tlie 
Government established by law in British India, wit/i intent to incite to disorder. . . .** 

It will be very interesting to hear from mv Honourable friend with 
what intention a man ordinarily exeites disaffection. There are constitu- 
tional methods open to him if he wishes to improve a certain state of 
affairs. It is not necessary for him to go to the extreme length of exciting 
disaffection against Government. But, apart from that, it appears to me 
that these words “with intent, etc./* are entirely redundant. No man 
can be convicted under the clause, as it stands, without being proved to 
have a particular intent. The difficulty in mv Honourable friend’s mind 
would appear to be — and lu* has complained of this — as regards the proof 
of intention — it is obvious to anybody that vou cannot prove what is in a 
man’s mind, you can onlv infer from his actions what Tiis intention was. 
For instance, if T were leaving this House and mv Honourable friend 
assaulted me violently on the back of m\ head with a thick stick and 
said, “My intention was entirely laudable to hasten your departure to 
lunch", I do not think that an ordinary man would really accept that as 
a statement of his intention. Therefore, 't seems to me, as the clause 
now stands, that the words “with intent, etc.," are entirely redundant 
and ridiculous. With regard to the hardship that is inflicted upon a person 
by the working of these sections, I will refer mv Honourable friend in 
regard to one of his observations — he said something in the course of his 
speech about the Civil Service and the difficulties in criticising members 
of that service — I would refer my Honourable friend to the well known 
case of the Crown V8. Tilak, the second case, T think, it was against Mr. 
Tilak. Mr. Tilak strenuously criticised the Indian Civil Service: 

“He maintained that the British officials were paid too highly; that the Indians 
though free to discuss, had no effective control over finance or policy, that the pre- 
sent officials, though able and industrious men, did not really understand the needs 
of the people, that the Indians were kept in a position of slavery, and that the 
Government, as an alien Government, looked mainly to its own interest.** 
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It was held by the Bombay High Court that the speeches taken as a 
whole “were fair political criticism, not obnoxious under section 124A”. 

What more could my Honourable friend want? I think a judgment of 
that kind, which is a correct exposition of the law on the subject, entirely 
meets his case that section 124A inflicts any hardship in cases where there 
is a genuine criticism. A glance at the Statement of Objects and Reasons 
is instructive. My Honourable friend sa 3 s: 

“This development renders it necessary that early steps should he taken to amend 
the law so as to bring it into conformity with the acknowledged principles of civilised 
and free Governments and with the sound principles on which it was originally 
based. . . . .” 

At a later stage, he again refers to civilised Governments : 

“It is sufficient to say that with the acieptame of the policy of responsible self- 
Government in India, the restoration ot the law of sedition to the position it occu- 
pied in other countries and ought to have occupied in India all along. . . . . .** 

I may not have listened with all the attention that my Honourable 

friend’s speech deserved, but I foiled to hear any reference from him as 

to what the state of the law was in other countries. Tt would have been 
most interesting if my Honourable friend explained to us what the state of 
the law as to sedition and as to the rights and liberties of the press in 

Italy is today, in Germany today, in any other country, to use his own 

words. (Mr. N. \t . Jnsln ’ “Jbudand ”) In Ragland? With the 
greatest respect, T think anybody, who knows anything about the law of 
seditious libel or the liberty of the press, will agree that the liberty of the 
press in India todav far exceeds the liberty of the press in any country, 
civilised or otherwise, in the world. The law as to the liberty of the press, 
the law of seditious libel in Ragland is just as much as, if not more strin- 
gent than, it is in Tndia in its application. 

Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer: Question. 

Mr. D. N. O’Sullivan: Further more, the Courts in England have a 
great deal more control over expressions in the press than they have in 
India today, despite certain provisions in the law as to control by High 
Courts in cases of contempt of court. That, I think, meets my Honour- 
able friend’s remark regarding the liberty of the press in England. I will 
ask the House to agree in opposing this Bill. For these reasons, I hope 
this Bill will be thrown out. 

Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khan (Agra Division: Muhammadan Rural): I 
congratulate my Honourable friend, Mr. Ranga Tver, on the very moderate 
tone of the speech that lie nude and also the spirit which he kept up 
throughout his speech, in spite of the sufferings through which he had 
himself undergone, although other people in the same position did not 
enjoy the privileges which ho enjoyed. 

My Honourable friend has brought out some points which are really 
serious and wo ought to take notice of what would-be the future position. 
He drew the attention of the House that in future the Government would 
be a Party Government and not a Government as^t is today, and it is very 
likely that one Party which is in power may become very aggressive and 
like to put dow r n their opponents in a very unjust manner. Or the Party 
may try to suppress all kinds of criticism fair or foul, and, therefore, my 
friend is anxious that the law should be amended now in advance. There 
is a great deal of force in liis argument and there is a certain amount of 
apprehension that in future the law may be misused in order to gain power 
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for one Party over another. That time is very remote and we in 1934 
cannot legislate for things which may come several years afterwards. The 
question is whether any amendment is required to the existing law or not. 
I wholeheartedly support one observation which he has made, namely, 
that we should not try to play with the Indian Penal Code every now and 
then. That law is one of the greatest assets to the Statute of this country. 
The amendment in the Penal Code must be made only when no other 
recourse can be had. My friend has made one observation that he, along 
with the Honourable the Home Member, agreed that in the other Bill, 
which had been referred to the Select Committee, the law should be a 
separate one and that the Indian Penal Code should not be altered. I 
congratulate those Honourable Members who hold this view and I think 
they have done a great thing in order to meet the wishes of this House. 
In the same way, I ask m t y friend, Mr. Banga Iyer, that he should not play 
with amendments to the Indian Penal Code. He may say that sections 
124A and 153A were not the original sections and that they had been put 
in later on, but they have been on the Statute-book for a long time, and 
they have been found to be useful. They have worked as a check on 
disruptive forces. The question here is whether it is a good law or a bad 
law. The second point is whether the circulation will bring any benefit 
or not. Tf it will not brit g any benefit, (hen it is a useless motion and 
the law, in the way it is sought to be modified, is not a good law, then 
it is not desirable to alter that law. My friend wants to drop the words 
“to bring into hatred or contempt” and to add the words “with intent”. 
We must take the Government as they stand today. We do not know what 
the future will be like. There has been, of late, much evidence that people, 
in order to bring the Government into haired or contempt, have done great 
mischief. One phase of their activity is to create an agitation against the 
Government in order to weaken them and to make the Government to 
yield to certain demands. If they wanted to make some «ort of progress, 
their activity would have been welcome, but they ignored the result of 
their action. The result was that they began threatening people wdio were 
not of the same views as they were of. They encouraged all kinds of 
lawlessness in Ihe country which culminated in murders and in the 
depression in which we find ourstlves today. That is a thing which has got 
to be checked. The people may have one object, but they never keep 
within bounds, and their action has brought very bad results for the country, 
as a whole. Speaking as a zarmndar, T know that several zamindars have 
been murdered in the United Provinces who went for the collection of th^ir 
rents. The excitement created an idea in the minds of innocent people 
that the Government were going out and that they could give no protection. 
Anarchism was brought to the villages, which was accompanied by many 
other things which are bound to destroy our peace and peaceful progress. 
Peaceful progress in India is most essential. No Honourable Member will 
say that we have reached such a state of progress that no more help is 
required from the British Government Whatever the view's of some 
people may he, l am confirmed in my belief that for a long time to come 
India should welcome the association of England for her progress and 
prosperity. In this country, which has been accustomed to autocracy, 
ideas of democracy must come in slow’ degrees, and if we have to advance 
in these ideas, it must be by the association of Englishmen who bring with 
them these ideas from tlieir country, in order to teach the people of India 
about the high traditions of real democracy by abiding by the law and not 
having recourse to license in the shape of liberty. I do not wish to give 
a kind of license to the press. I want to give liberty to the press. 
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Another section which my friend wants to amend is section 158A. The 
words here are “if any person promotes or attempt to promote feelings of 
enmity or hatred between different classes of Her Majesty's subjects". 
Now, it is not a common thing nowadays to find so much of communal 
tension rampant. Sir, communalism is prominent throughout this 
country. Have we not heard of cases like the Rangila Rasul case? Do 
we not know that manj murders have been committed simply because one 
man excited the feelings of other persons ? Such action in a country like 
India, which is an intensely religious country, should never be tolerated as 
it is bound to bring aboui hatred and feelings of enmity which are not 
beneficial for the country, but are bound to divide the communities un- 
necessarily. One man writes some ridiculous literature in order to gain 
popularity in one community, never considering that by his action he is 
responsible for dividing the whole country into two groups! Ts it beneficial 
to divide the country into two groups ? Should not all our efforts be to 
unite the communities, and not to say anything which may bring the two 
communities into unnecessary conflict and tension ? Sir, l find every day 
the press alone is responsible for such actions and for creating disruption 
in the country. Sir, the whole country has been demoralised. Why? 
Because the press has been exciting the mobs and goading them into 
actions which should not be allowed to be taken. ] think the press, 
however laudable mnv be their motives, do already have full opportunities 
of expressing themselves, and they must keep within the bounds of 
reasonable and temperate' criticism and comment. But when their inten- 
tion, as in some cases, is to gain cheap popularity and to go on intriguing 
with other people, certainly that is a position wlueh wo must put a stop 
to. Therefore, no responsible Member in this House would like these 
words to be taken away or dropped, especially at this time when the 
constitution is in the melting pot and when there are so many other people 
who are disturbing the peace of the country and who are dividing the 
country into communal camps. Why do you want to allow the press to 
have a free hand in order to do propaganda for all sorts Qf coinmunalistic 
people? Communalism, Sir, everywhere is bad, and that ought to bo 
checked. Sir, if the press had not been broadcasting all these mischievous 
things, these stories of little rubbish which they heir from some so-ealled 
special correspondent in a newspaper in black, bold bond-lines, which are 
read by hundreds and thousands of people, without giving a moment's 
thought as to whether there is anything real underlying all these stories, — 
Sir, then there would not be so much trouble. One, man is out to gain 
some cheap popularity; the other community begins to hate the other 
community simply because of one man’s silly action. 

Mr. Am&r Nath Dutt: What about communal Leagues? 

Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khan: Communities may be living peacefully 
together and may be desiring to come together, hut there is one thing 
which stops them from coming together, and that is the unlicensed press 
which indulges in this sort of abuse and vituperation knowing that they 
cannot prosper unless they excito the feelings of their readers. That is 
the whole of their object, because it is their business to make money and 
they cannot make sufficient money without becoming popular in some 
way or other. Sir, nowadays, there is one thing. To abuse the Govern- 
ment or to abuse one community or the other is a great favourite game of 
many people. If one begins to abuse the Government right and left, he 
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at once becomes the greatest hero of the day, nobody considering whether 
what he says has any sense in it or not. Then, another person who is 
hailed as the greatest hero is the man who can swear and curse the other 
community with as much unlicensed and sharp tongue as he can use. Sir, 
such are the people who arc called the heroes of the day in this country, 
the “leaders of the people”, people who, however, are doing nothing but 
dividing the communities sharply instead of bringing them together! That 
is unfortunately the state of things in this land in which we live! People, 
who want to say something with moderation, who want to unite all sections 
of the people, must be sent into the background, they will never be liked 
by the press. Each Honourable Member who gets up in his seat and says 
that it is the Government which are dividing the communities in India is 
at once applauded in the press. Now, may I ask, is it right to say all 
these? If the Government are responsible for dividing the communities, 
why does this messenger of peace broadcast it all over the country, from 
Calcutta to Peshawar, from Madras to Baluchistan? Who is taking up all 
these things ? Are we not going to slop these people ? Do we want that 
this sort of thing should be broadcasted like this ? No. As long as India 
and our unfortunate country does not destroy commuuaHsm, it is but right 
that these words should bo kept in the section, and there should not be 
any such words as “with intent”. A man’s intention may be called to 1)0 
very innocent, although lie may be cursing somebody. I may begin to 
say something in criticism with good intent about Khiva. I may pass an 
innocent criticism, but still there will be hordes oE people who will come 
down upon me, and they will not simply look into what, 1 say, my inten- 
tion is. 1 may be thus, whatever be my intention, inadvertently creating 
a kind of dissatisfaction in the minds of some people, and their passions 
will be roused to the highest pitch. In the same way, any person, as in 
the Rangila Rasul ease, may be writing something, — and what happened? 
Was it not a foolish and mischievous thing for one man to write all that 
and thus to bring about all these disturbances in the country ? I may 
have a Hindu gentleman sitting next to me who may be one of my closest 
friends and with whom I may want to live peacefully and amicably; but 
this man comes in, and he simply wants to divide us into two! Why 
should ho bo allowed to divide us in that way? Sir, I say this. Section 
15BA is the best section which ought to staiVl today in the Indian Penal 
Code (Hear, hear), and that should not be amended in any manner, in the 
present circumstances and at the present moment and in the present days. 
My friend’s object in amending the Code in this wav will not prove in 
the least beneficial to the country, it is not a thing which is at all wanted 
by the sane and responsible sections in the country and it is wholly un- 
wanted, and tliis motion will not serve the purpose which my Honourable 
friend seeks to serve. Therefore, I oppose his motion. 

Mr. Muhammad Anwar-ul-Azim (Chittagong Division: Muhammadan 
Bural): Sir, I am very grateful to you for allowing me this opportunity to 
speaking on this motion. Sir, I was rather surprised that it occurred to 
some Honourable Members on the floor of the House just to suggest that 
unless and until, in the words of Mr. Ranga Iyer, the pristine purity of the 
Indian Penal Code is restored, there will be trouble when there are changes 
in the Constitution. The purity is there. The Rule of Law is the purest 
all over the world. Mr. President, I am a very quiet man and this Bill has 
touched even a man of my calibre and temperament, because it is a great 
slander on the capacity, integrity and honesty of the Indian people. The 
insinuation both of Mr. Ranga Iyer and Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khan was 
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this that, if any Ministry came into power either at the Centre or in the Pro- 
vinces, they would use their powers in such a way that they would crush 
the very spirit of the Indian Penal Code and use it against their “opposi- 
tion”. 

Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khan: T never said that they will do it. My 
3 p.m. frien(1 is misinterpreting my speech. What J said was that the 
speech of my friend, Mr. Ranga Tver, deserved some kind of 
consideration as there was a likelihood that it might be used. I never said 
that it would be used. 

Mr. Muhammad Anwar-ul-Azim: When boiled down, it comes to the 
same thing, because the apprehension is there. The apprehension of Mr. 
Yamin Khan is that, unless and until those things are added in the very 
words of Mr. Ranga Iyer, perhaps there will be trouble in the working 
of the future Constitution. 1 am the last person to share this pessimism, 
nor is it shared by the class of people who arc likely to play an important 
part in the coming Constitution. I can assure both the Honourable Mem- 
bers that it is very much regrettable that elected Members of this Assembly 
should think that tilings of that nature* will over happen. Tf T have listened 
carefully to the long and interesting speech of Mr. Ranga Iyer, I think his 
only grouse is this, that unless and until the much maligned word “inten- 
tion” is clarified and properly put at a certain place in the Indian Penal 
Code, against sections 124- A and 158- A, all the activities of persons of 
his class will be jeopardised. I can assuie him that, really speaking, that 
is a very pessimistic view to take Tf his contention is, Mr. President, 
that things are different in different parts of the world, such as America 
or Europe, then T can only sav that the blame does not lie at the door of 
the Government of India, rather it is we who are to blame. Mr. Ranga 
Iyer has tried to analyse the evolution of this particular section relating to 
sedition. My reply to him is that if lie impartially judges things for him- 
self and takes a proper perspective of the whole thing from 1837 up till 
now, T can assure him and the other Members in this House that they 
will find that tilings have changed so rapidly and we have so rapidly 
advanced in our so-called civilisation that a law which was perhaps useful 
and applicable in all its force in 1837 is not likely to meet the requirements 
of the present day. Mr. President, section 124- A docs not penalise the 
press alone. There are three Explanations to this section which you your- 
self, Mr. President, must have noticed. Tf the conduct of w particular 
man or a particular press was free from these Explanations , as could be 
gathered from their action, I am certain that not even an over-zealous 
•fudge or a Magistrate would touch oven the fringe of his person. You 
must have noticed yourself, Sir, hundred and one people are coming out 
with all sorts of publications and caricatures, and, if there is going to be 
any modification of this section of the Indian Penal Code, T do not know 
what will be the position of people who might not have an influential press 
hacking. With regard to the other section, namely, 153- A, I am sure 
that a politician of Mr. Ranga Iyer's calibre and eaqperiencc cannot be so 
short-memoried as to forget the troubles that have arisen in. all parts of 
India, especially in the Punjab and Calcutta. If this section is taken 
away, I am afraid that lots of people who are law-abiding on account, of 
this legislation, will let loose their conscience and try to do things which 
are unthinkable. Even in this section theve is an Explanation . So, on 
the whole, I think it will not be right for us at this stage just to disturb 
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these arrangements that are to be found in the Indian Penal Code. If, 
by experience, we feel the real need for the amendment of this or that 
particular section, I am sure, both the Assembly and the country will rise 
to the occasion and ask the proper authorities to come to their rescue. 

# 

Raja Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar: Sir, I congratulate my Honourable 
friend, Mr. Eanga Iyer, on his excellent speech with which he treated 
us this morning and the dexterous way in which he treated the somewhat 
difficult branch of the criminal law, which relates to sedition. Sir, I have 
mt got any political career behind me to draw upon for instances to illum- 
inate anything that I might submit 

Mr. G. S. Ranga Iyer: But my Honourable friend has a great deal of 
legal career behind him. 


Raja Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar: Well, Sir, I do not know about 
the legal career, nor can l bring myself to roam about the whole of India 
as my friend, Mr. Yam in Khan, did, from the British connection to 
Rangila Rasul and the whole lot that one can imagine existed between 
them. But as one who has had something to do with law, I shall only 
try to deal with this Bill from one aspect, namely, the question of law. 
I have got a complaint against the Government in connection with this 
matter. My Honourable friend, the Law Member, when lie was asked 
what the attitude of Government was with regard to this Bill, said that 
he was going to oppose it. Of course, we knew' that. But as we are very 
anxious that the time of the House should not he wasted, it would be a 
helpful thing if those who want to take part in the debate knew' exactly 
what the position of the Government was. Therefore, T respectfully sub- 
mit for your consideration and for such action as \ou may deem fit to 
have some such arrangement as we have in a Court of justice where directly 
the plaintiff makes his statement the defendant is asked to state what he 
has got to say and then we know exactly what the issues are, and then 
you need not roam about the whole country just to put forward arguments 
which may after all be perfectly useless. That is the reason why T ask 
the Government to say what exactly their position is, and the mere fact 
that they object is neither here nor there. Consequently I have got to 
assume so many things and take into consideration matters which are 
absolutely unnecessary and would, therefore, be a waste of time of the 
House. But T cannot help it, it is only the Government that provoke that 
position and I do hope that they would hereafter consider if only out of 
courtesy to this side of the House to tell us exactly what they mean to 
do, so that w T e may confine our debate within reasonable limits. 


The Honourable Sir Brojendra Mitter: Sir, it is out of courtesy to my 
Honourable friends on the Opposition Benches that I did not get up. I 
want to listen to their arguments and try to meet them. I do not want 
to anticipate those arguments and probably put arguments into their mouths 
which they had no intention of using. It is out of sheer courtesy to my 
Honourable and learned friends that I restrained myself. 

Sir Oowasji Jeh&ngir (Bombay City: Non-Muhammadan Urban): You 
do not want to give this side ammunition. 
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The Honourable Sir Brojendra Mitter: I wanted to know what the attack 
■was before I spoke. 

Baja Bahadur O. Krishnamachariar: I think my Honourable friend, the 
Haw Member, out of mercy to me, might just as well have supplied me 
with some ammunition that Sir Cowasji Jehangir referred to. Perhaps he 
was afraid to do so. If ho had done so, I can always rely upon the argu- 
ments that he put forward and then submit the whole thing for the con- 
sideration of the House. However, the whole question depends upon a 
very simple position, whether or not intention is a necessary ingredient 
of the offence of sedition. 

Now, there can be no question that according to the eases decided by 
Judges in India, as well as in some of the cases in the Privy Corn oil, in- 
tention is essential under section 124- A. Now, if intention is an essential 
ingredient of that offence, no Court will convict a man, unless the prosecu- 
tion proves positively — I do not say that you can bring a man to the 
witness box and make him say that the man intended such and such a 
thing — tho prosecution should place such evidence before the Court from 
which the Court, as a reasonable person, could infer that a certnm state 
of things exist. That is, Sir, liow proof is defined in the Evidence Act. 
The placing before the Court circumstances from which a reasonable man 
could infer whether a certain state of circumstances exist or do not exist, 
that is the definition of proof, and, consequently, if you start f rom the 
position that intention is a necessary ingredient of this offence, then the 
prosecution has got to prove it. From the judgments cited, from the 
opinions cited, from the statements of law in Stephen’s Digest of the 
Criminal Law, it is perfectly clear that, at this time of the day, it is im- 
possible to contend that a conviction could he obtained without the prosecu- 
tion affirmatively proving the existence of intention. Now, as far as I 
understand the object of this amendment by Mr. Ranga Iyer, it is to make 
that law clear, so that you need not go after the decisions of the Judges 
who, in having to decide particular cases, sometimes go out of their way 
to make observations which later on are held to be obiter dicta and in the 
meanwhile Ihe man who relied upon these observations as part of the 
decision comes to grief. If is' a dangerous thing to rely upon the decisions 
of Courts alone and I understand — I may be perfectly wrong — I under- 
stand that the duty of the Legislature is that even if a Court has made 
certain observations even after a particular portion of the law has been 
codified and the object of codification has among other things been stated 
to be certainty, because you w r ant to be quite certain of your law and not 
that persons should make mistakes about law, because ignorance of law 
is no excuse except in the case of Judges — they can make mistakes and 
tho party pays for the mistakes — and, in view of the fact that ignorance 
of law is no excuse except in the case of Judges, I say that it is the bounden 
’duty of the Legislature to follow the course of decision upon Acts framed 
by them and so to amend their enactments from time to time as to ensure 
that first and foremost condition underlying codification and that is cer- 
tainty. Now, if you read section 124-A, as it stands and as pointed out by 
my Honourable and learned friend, Sir Hari Singh ^our, in his exhaustive 
'commentary upon this section — my Honourable friend is an extraordinary 
gentleman in writing commentaries and you can never say where he begins 
and where he ends, and that is the reason why I have got to search for it . . 

The Honourable S |r Brojendra Mitter: Is it permissible to quote a living 
author ? (Laughter.) 
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Raja Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar: I do not quite understand the 
cause of this hilarity. Let me read this section: 

“Whoever by words, either spoken or written, or by signs, or by visible repre- 
sentation, or otherwise brings or attempts to bring into hatred or contempt or excites 
or attempts to excite disaffection towards Her Majesty etc , etc., shall be punished.” 

It is pointed out that matters that you have got to prove under this 
section arc — and I want particularly to invite the attention of tbe Honour- 
able the Law Member to this — the points requiring proof are that the 
accused wrote or spoke the word or made the signs or representations or 
did some other act, that the accused thereby brought or attempted to 
bring into hatred or contempt or excited or attempted to excite disaffection, 
that such disaffection was towards the King or the Government of India. 
Throughout these elauseR, these are the only points you have got to prove 
as a Counsel for the prosecution before you can ask for a conviction of the 
man. There is no question of intention. You need not prove intention 
according to the wording of the section and yet Judge after Judge, Court 
after Court, up to the Privy Council, have said that without intention 
there is no sedition. Now, the object of mv Honourable friend, Mr. Banga 
Iyer, is this; at least the late Mr. Eangaswami Iyengar, the great con- 
stitutional lawyer that he was, the object that lie had in view, w) en fie 
drafted this Bill, was this, if you accept tlio position that intention is a 
necessary ingredient of this offence and if, from the woids of this section, 
intention has not been made clearly to be a component part of tins offence, 
why not make it clear, why not be straightforward, and by express words 
say that intention is essential and be done with it. Why do you have 
something up your sleeve and make things very vague and then see whom 
you can catch. No, Sir. That is not the idea. The fact of the matter 
is this. I was not in the Legislature when tin’s Act was passed and for 
some reason or other these words were not put in in spite of the objection 
brought forward. As the late Maharajadhiraja of Darbanga said, eminent 
Judges of tlio Calcutta High Court and still more eminent Counsel of the 
Bar at Calcutta which, as you know, Sir, is the most influential Bar in all 
India, and I say so advisedly, because, when the Indian Constitution was 
first framed, the Calcutta Bar was given special representation and, of 
course, it ceased to exist after that — my Honourable friend, the Law 
Member, was a very distinguished member o£ that Bar, and I hone he will 
follow the traditions of his profession and will not raise any objection, as 
the late Maharajadhiraja of Darbanga said, all the Judges of the Calc^ta 
High Court wanted the insertion of those words, so that the point might 
be made clear and so that you could bring the law into conformity with 
what the Judges have held from time to time. I hope the Honourable the 
Law Member would raise no objection to inserting the word “intention**, 
so that it may be in conformity with the opinion of those eminent Judges 
of his own Court and the traditions of his own Bar. That, in short, is the 
idea of this Bill and T really cannot imagine what objection there cnild be, 
and that, I respectfully sumbit, was my reason why I should have liked 
to hear my Honourable friend, the Law Member, before giving my reply. 
Another thing is this. 

,We have been told in this House and outside, whenever there is some 
little difficulty, that the law of England is like that, and my Honourable 
friend behind me, who was speaking immediately after Mr. Banga Iyer, 
wanted to have a disquisition upon what the law in England w«s, and 
upon what the law in the Continent was. I did not know that the reason 
why he wanted a disquisition upon that was to point out, according to his 
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own satisfaction, that the law of sedition in India was the easiest to break, 
I suppose; that is to say, we are under a system of law which is the least 
oppressive; in Germany and France and England and in every other 
place the law is so very strict that we need not trouble about those places, 
but you should keep the 1 Gfo as you have it, because it is very good to you. 

[At this stage, Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) 
vacated the Chair, which was then occupied by Mr. Deputy President (Mr. 
Abdul Matin Chaudhury).] 

I am not sufficiently acquainted with the profession of my Honourable 
friend .... 

Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer: ne is a distinguished Barrister at Karachi. 

Raja Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar: I did not know that he belongs to 

the legal profession, but I am very sorry that lie has forgotten f *r the 
moment that the Indian law is the strictest law regarding sedition. 1 have 
not got tho books with me at present, but I could read from the judgments 
of eminent Judges of the Calcutta High Court to show how strict the Indian 
law of sedition is. To take only one instance, in the Tilak case, in the 
year 1898, disaffection was interpreted as want of affection. That was 
seriously put forward by Justice Stracliey in his address to the jury. Now, 
Sir, I do not profess to be a student of International Law or the laws in 
other countries, but at one time I happened to know something about 
English law, although I do not say I remember it now. I do not know 
that the word occurs anywhere in connection with the law of seditious libel 
and, if so, that it was ever interpreted by eminent Judges to mean want 
of affection. Now, I should like my Honourable friend, when he has an 
opportunity, to tell this House how he is going to prove or disprove thao 
there was wa,nt of affection in respect of a writing or in respect of a speech 
that has been delivered and wbqch is the subject of the prosecution. 

Now, Sir, my friends, Mr. Yamin Khan and Mr. Anwar-ul-Azim, in 
their great anxiety to support the traditions of our Indian nation, specially 
my Honourable friend, Mr. Yamin Khan, in his anger against those people 
who started that Rangila Rasul , and in his anxiety to stop a repetition of 
all that .... 

Mr. Muhammad Yajnin Khan: I was not at all angry. 

Raja Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar: I should be surprised if you are 
, not, because, when your Prophet is attacked in that manner, you should 
certainly be very angry, and I was angry myself, although I am not a 
Muhammadan. So that my friend, in that state of mentality, has abso- 
lutely forgotten his law, because he said that intention is not part of the 
offence. And yet all tho while for a whole hour and a half or more than 
that, my friend, Mr. Ranga Iyer, was citing authority after authority to 
show that intention was always considered essential by the Judges who 
decided the question. And his only request, put in a nutshell, was that if 
you really mean that intention is a part of the offence, do for God’s sake 
put it in your 'Section and make the Code clear, as it is the intention of the 
codified law t6 make that law quite clear, so as not to admit of any more 
doubt* Sir, it ia perfectly true that certain words have been omitted from 
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the existing section and I take it, the reason why my Honourable friend 
has forgotten to refer to it is that the psychological conditions underlying 
those words are such that you can only guess what the motive or the 
intention was; and from a guess you simply come to a judgment, and no 
Appellate Court can ever say whether your guess is correct or not. When, 
Sn, you have got a sheaf of criminal laws behind you, you have got a great 
many repressive laws which my friend, Mr. Yamin Khan, has blessed and 
which he warned Government not to remove at all from the Statute-book 
until at least the new Constitution came into existence, and then “after 
me the deluge”, — anything may happen. But he has given away his case 
in view of all those contentions. Why do you want this law in these vague 
terms and why will you not agree to make it clear? 

Now, Sir, proceeding to section 153- A, it is exactly the same thing. 
The same principle underlies section 153- A, where also the whole question 
is, whether you intended to create hatred between one class and another. 
Now, the chief ingredient of an offence under this section is the intention 
to promote hatred or ill-will between several classes. Now, Sir, the result 
of this section 153-A without that clear indication in the section itself, 
that intention is the chief ingredient, is this. There have been political 
meetings all over the country like the Hindu Maliasabha and the All-Impa 
Muslim Conference, and I do not know what and what, all these were 
brought together by a compromise which I read in this morning's papers, — 
each one of them is trying to consolidate its or his position, so far as the 
particular community is concerned; and, in doing so, you have got neces- 
sarily to speak strongly upon the urgency for your consolidating your posi- 
tion and for putting forward your demands. If intention is not the in- 
gredient of the offence, the mere fact that you want more than what I am 
prepared to do is bound to create ill-feeling in me and consequently every 
one of those speakers and those persons who act in this matter would be 
liable to prosecution. That, Sir, is not the way to advance the political 
cause of India, and I sumbit that, in view of the admitted fact, there 
ought not to be any objection to this Bill and it should be acpepted as it 

This Bill in clause 2 says: 

“With intent to incite to disorder or violence or the use of force in any form 
calculated to subvert or resist the lawful authority of the Government/* 

That, I need hardly point out, is exactly what the law is in England. 
In fact, if I had the time and if I thought it necessary to do so, I could cite, 
from the debates of the Imperial Council on a former occasion, numerous 
extracts which were read before that Council, where it is stated that a 
spoken word or something said in the heat of the controversy ought not 
to be taken into account unless the idea is to incite people to violence or 
to disorder or to produce a mentality of disobedience to the lawful con- 
stitutional order of the Government, as one case lays down. Unless it is 
done with that idea, the mere fact that somebody is saying something which- 
you do not like should not be, could not be and ought not to be ipade the 
subject of a prosecution, and that, Sir, is the whole scope of this amend- 
ment. 

The Honourable Sir Bro]endra Mitter: Sir, I am at a loss to under- 
stand whose arguments I am to meet, Mr. Banga Iyer's arguments or my 
learned friend, the Baja Bahadur's argument. (An 1 Honourable Member : 
“Both.”) With regard to Mr. Banga Iyer’s argument, I am in a further 
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difficulty, because he made one argument in the forenoon and another in 
the afternoon. I shall deal with both. In the morning, Mr. Banga Iyer’s- 
argument was in effect that lie wanted to liberalise the law of sedition: 
in the afternoon, his argument was that he wanted to clarify the law of 
sedition. What is it that he wants ? Is he wanting merely to clarify the 
law, .or is he. wanting to liberalise the law of sedition? I found no very 
certain note in his eloquent speech. His speech was wrapped up in so 
much of politics that his legal arguments got clouded. I thought, while 
he was speaking, that he had probably missed his vocation: he might have 
been a member of my profession; and so, when he had a bad case, like 
a skilful advocate he clouded the issues and confused the jury. That was 
his method. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: You do the same here in the Legislature. 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Mitter: Looking at the Statement of 
Objects and Beasons, I find that Mr. Banga Tycr’s intention is to bring 
the Bill into conformity with the acknowledged principles of civilised and 
free Governments. Ilis second intention is to bring the haw into conformity 
with sound principles on which it was originally based before it was amend- 
ed in 1898. These are the two intentions in the Statement of Objects and 
Beasons. I shall deal with the first, — to bring it into conformity with the 
acknowledged principles of civilised and free Governments. As Mr. Sullivan 
rightly complained, Mr. Banga Tyer never referred to the laws of any civilis- 
ed and free countries and made no attempt to show that the Indian law 
was in any way more stringent or more oppressive than the laws of those 
other countries. I am not familiar with the laws of continental countries, 
but I am to some extent familiar with the law of England. What is the 
law of England? I am quoting from Stephen’s Commentaries on the Laws 
of England. At page 158, dealing with sedition, he states what the law 
in England is: 

“Sedition embraces all those practices which do not amount to treason, but whether 
by word, deed or writing directly tend to have for their object either to bring into 
hatred or contempt or to excite disaffection against the King or the Government and 
the constitution of the United Kingdom or either House of Parliament or the ad- 
ministration of justice. 1 * 

The word “intention” floes not occur there. I shall deal with the woid 
“intention” presently, but at the moment all I am pointing out is that the 
word “intention” is not there .... 

Raja Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar : That is not codified law. 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Mitter: I know it is not codified law: all 
I am saying is, here is a statement of the law by one of the recognised 
authorities on criminal law, and in his statement of the law the word 
“intention” does not occur, although intention is an essential ingredient 
in the offence of sedition. My point is that it is not necessary to mention 
the word “intention”; any one interpreting the law would interpret <ho 
language in its proper implication, and intention is always there. To pro- 
ceed, he says further: 

“Secondly, to excite the King’s subjects to attempt otherwise than by lawM 
means, the alteration of any matters in Church or State by law established; or («u) 
to incite any persons to commit any crime in disturbance of the peace; or (tv) to raise 
discontent or disaffection amongst the King’s subjects; or (v) to promote feelings of 
ill will and hostility between different classes of such subjects.” 
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In so far as our section 124- A is concerned, that is covered by the first 
head here, that is, “Sedition embraces all those practices, etc., etc. M Here 
is the law of England which is substantially the same as the law in India and 
substantially in the same terms, without express mention of the word 
“intention”, although, in interpreting the law, Judges in England have 
always held that intention is a necessary ingredient in the law of sedition. 
Similarly, in this country, Judges have always held that intention is a- 
necessary ingredient. The Raja Bahadur said: “Well, if it is a necessary 
ingredient, why not make it clear?” But why make clear something about 
which there has never been any doubt in the mind of any lawyer, either a 
practising lawyer or a Judge administering the law? Mr. Ranga Iyer said 
before the midday adjournment: “where is the harm in incorporating into 
the section what the Judges have always said ?” That is a vicious principle 
in legislation. We are not to proceed to legislation on the basis that there 
is no harm in doing a thing. The real test is: “Ts there necessity for it?” 
I will tell you the difference. For the last thirty r six years, we have had 
section 124- A in certain terms. That section has been interpreted scores 
of times; no Judge has ever felt any the slightest doubt about tlie meaning 
of that section; all tlie judgments and all the rulings have been more or, 
less to the same effect ; there cannot be greater certainty than that, namely, 
the course of decisions lasting over so many years all going the same way. 
Since there has been no doubt and no uncertainty, the introduction of 
even a comma or a semi-colon would introduce an element of uncertainty. 
Therefore, my submission to tlie House is this: do not tinker with a law 
about which there has been no doubt. If it is oppressive, change ‘it by all 
means; but with regard to the meaning of the law, if there has been no 
doubt entertained by any Judge in any Court, do not introduce unnecessary 
words, the introduction of which is bound to i.use doubts. Judges will 
immediately say: “Well, here was this law which was interpreted in this 
way, the Legislature has changed the law; the Legislature must have in- 
tended something different”. Therein lies uncertainty. Why introduce 
uncertainty where certainty exists today ? The ltaja Bahadur took hold of 
the wrong end of the stick. Tt is not a question of there being no harm in 
introducing the word “intention”. li the word was originally there, I 
would not have quarrelled with it. It is now there by such clear implica- 
tion that nobody has entertained the slightest doubt about it. The introduc- 
tion of the word “intention” will introduce a new element, and there will 
be speculation as to what this new introduction means. I repeat, why make 
uncertain what is certain at the present moment ? Sir, that is my answer 
to the argument that there is no harm in incorporating into this section 
something which the Judges have always held. If the Judges have always 
held something, future Judges are likely to follow that; be content with it. 
Sir, legislation is resorted to in circumstances ot doubt or conflict. If we 
find that a particular section has been interpreted one way by one High 
Court and in a different way by another High Court, when there is a con- 
flict, then the Legislature ought to intervene and say: “Well, this ought to 
be the l^w; such and such a High Court is right, we shall endorso that High 
Court's decision by means of legislation”. But, Sir, when all the High 
Courts are of one mind, the Legislature ought not to intervene. 

Sir, the morning's argument of my friend, Mr. Ranga Iyer, was upon 
the meaning of section 124-A, whether intention was a necessary ingredient 
or not, and he quoted from the Speech of the Maharaja of Darbhanga and 
other authorities. There is no difference of opinion between us and Mr. 
Ranga Iyer, and so I shall not labour that point. Everybody knows that 
intention is a necessary ingredient. 
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Mr. Banga Iyer then went on to say in the morning that ithe law was 
made more severe in 1898. I say no. The law has been the same all 
through. The essential ingredients of the offence of sedition were the same 
in 1870 as in 1898 and subsequently. In order to qorrect some deficiencies, 
Explanations were added and the language was slightly changed in 1898, 
and for 86 years that has been found to be satisfactory. 

Then, Sir, Mr. Banga Iyer referred to a number of Statutes which he 
described as repressive laws and said that, since you have passed so 
many repressive laws, what is .the use of section 124 A. — but that is not 
the Bill. His Bill is not to repeal L24A, — it is to amend 124A. There- 
fore, 1 could nob appreciate the relevancy ot his argument. There have 
been repressive laws, — what then? Bepressive laws were made to meet 
the needs of the times, but that has no bearing upon the language of sec- 
tion 124 A. 

Then, the next argument was that 124A has been abused by the 
magistracy or by the Courts in a large number of cases. I shall assume, 
for the sake of argument, that it has been abused, but that is no argu- 
ment in support of the contention that the language is defective or the 
law is defective. It orlly points to this, — that your magistracy does not 
know its duty or your Judges are not competent. What is the remedy? 
The remedy is not to amend 124A, but to improve your judiciary. That 
is the remedy. 

Now, coming to the Bill itself, — I will take clause 2. Mr. Banga 
Iyer said this afternoon, and that was repeated by Baja Bahadur 
Brishnamachariar, that we were merely clarifying the law, we were 
merely bringing the law into conformity with the judgments made, and 
nothing new was going to be introduced into this section. I shall presently 
$how, there is a good deal in the Bill which goes far ! beyond anything that 
the Judges have said .... 

Mr. ft. M. Joshi: Is it good or bad? 

% 

The 'Honourable Sir 'BrOJendra Hitter : Bad. 

According to the existing law, as has been interpreted by the Judges, 
what is the intention which, the prosecution has to prove? The intention 
is to excite feelings. I shall not quote the words at length, but I shall 
arJw iha effect of it — to excite feelings of disaffection, hatred or contempt. 
That is the intention which the prosecution has to prove, and they can 
prove it only from the language used. I am Hot going meticulously into 
every part of the section, but I am taking the section broadly. Supposing 
there iB an article or a speech, -—it is tfrom the language used that the 
intention is to be gathered. The intention is the intention to excite feel- 
ings of disaffection, hatred or contempt. What is the intention which 
Mr. Banga Iyer wants to introduce into the law? He wants to introduce 
a second intention, — that is, “with intent to incite to disorder, or violence 
or the use of force in any form calculated to subverfP or resist the lawful 
authority of the Government''. In Mr. Banga Iyer's section there are 
two intentions which have to be proved, — the intention to excite disaffec- 
tion and the intention to. use violence .... 

Mr* IT. M. Joahi: Biheraliaation scheme. 
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The Honourable Sir Brojendra Mitter: Th^t is .the liberalisation 
scheme. So, I say, it was a false argument to use that this section was 
merely bringing the law into octofdrtnity with the existing oases. This 
clause imposed upon the prosecution the duty of proving two intentions,-** 
to excite feelings of disaffection, and, secondly, intention to excite to 
disorder Or violence or the use of force. We all know that in the law 1 of 
sedition the ultimate effect is supposed to be disturbance of public" 
tranquillity. But the direct intention wtth which Courts are coucerhed is 
the iritention to excite feelings of disaffection, although, as I say, its 
remote effect may be disturbance of tranquillity. Mr. Banga Iyer wants 
us not merely to concern ourselves with the immediate, but with the 
remote, that is to say, to make the prosecution doubly difficult. I do 
not suggest for a single moment that that is Mr. Banga Iyer's motive but 1 
say that that will be the effect of this clause. It is difficult enough to 
prove intention to excite disaffection from the language used. Prosecution 
is not launched lightly, not unless the prosecution is prepared to prove 
from the language used that there is that intention to be gathered from the 
speech or the writing. But here the prosecution will have to prove that 
the intention was to incite to violence If this be the law, it would be 
easy enough for any journalist or any speaker to go to the extreme length 
without being brought within the mischief of the law. The law cl 
sedition would be impossible to administer if this clause be passed. 

Mr. O. S. Bangs Iyer: Was it not to make the administration of the 
law of sedition easy that the Penal Code was amended m 1898? 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Mitter: Not to make the administration 
easy, but to make the law clear and bv the addition of an Explanation 
to liberalise tho law. That was the effect of the change in 1808. The 
additional Explanation liberalised the law. 

Mr. O. S. Bangs Iyer: But by leaving out ‘‘intention” did they not 
make it easy for the prosecution? 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Mitter: No. That is precisely what 
the Judges have always said. You may leave out the word “intention", 
but the language used in the section without the word “intention” 
nevertheless necessitated proof of intention. It might have been left out 
in terms, but it was never left out in its true meaning, as the Judges 
have held, and there has been no conflict of decision on this point between 
any of the High Courts Sir, 1 have nothing very much more to say, 
because my comments on the clause dealing with section 153A will be on 
the same lines as mv comments on clause 2 dealing with section 124A. 

Shortly, my submission is this. There is no necessity to change the 
law, because there is no doubt about the law, and it is positively 
mischievous to change the law when the law has been certain for the last 
86 years. No doubt has arisen in the minds of anybody. It has not been 
shown that the law should be changed because it is oppressive It has 
not been shown that the law is more oppressive than in any other civilised 
country. I have attempted to show that the law is substantially the 
same as it is in England, and in our criminal law we generally follow the 
precedent of English law. My further submission is this, that it is a 
wrong policy to rush to amending laws on. the ground that there is no 
harm in amending. The right policy is to finu out whether anv necessity 
has arisen for changing the law. If no necessity Uas arisen, I would much 

£* 
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rather have a law which is certain but defective in language, instead of a 
law which will be logically perfect, but uncertain. By changing the 
language at a time when there is certainty, you will be introducing an 
element of uncertainty. Lastly, my submission is that the Bill is a great 
deal more than merely clarifying the law or bringing it into conformity 
with the decided cases. It imposes an unnecessary burden on the prosecu- 
tion which, in the present circumstances or in any circumstances, would 
not be justified. (Applause.) 

Sardar Sant Singh (West Punjab: Sikh): Sir, the law, as it stands, is 
not so innocent as it has been made out by the Law Member. This section 
has been used in the past in a manner which has created a good deal of 
discontent with the administration of this law. During the days when 
the Congress had been following a policy of non-violence, this policy was 
forced on the Congress when no amount of constitutional agitation was 
considered sufficient to bring pressure upon the Government in order to- 
promote constitutional changes which the country so earnestly desired,, 
this section was used in order to punish those who, in their efforts to 
change the constitution by constitutional methods, were doing all they 
could. Even today we are reminded of the existence of this law by the 
latest news that Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru has been convicted and sentenced 
to two years’ imprisonment. The upholder of the bureaucratic system of 
Government certainly will never desire that there should be any liberal- 
isation in the administration of the country. 1 quite appreciate tho 
necessity for the law of sedition finding some place in the penal laws of 
a country. But this law of sedition should only apply to those cases 
when an attempt is made to bring about a disturbance in the tranquillity 
>C the country or any conspiracies are hatched out in order to create civil 
war or produce conditions which bring about a civil war in the land. But 
if it is made more stringent by which it restricts tho freedom of speech 
or freedom of writing, then it is high time that we should look into it* 
The law, as it stands, is different from wliat it was in 1870. 

The Honourable the Law Member has just now tried to show that in 
1898, when the change was mado by Act IV of 1898, there was practically 
no change so far as the law was concerned, but that only certain 
Explanations were* added and the law was made more liberal than it stood 
in 1870. With your permission, 1 will try to show to the House that 
Act TV of 1898 did make a good deal of change in the law* as it stood in 
1870 and which it replaced. It was not a change towards the liberalisation 
of the law, but it made it more stringent than it had stood before. In 
1870, the section stood as follows: 

"Whoever by words either spoken or intending to be read, or by signs, or by 
visible representation, or otherwise, excites, or attempts to excite, feelings of disaffec- 
tion to the Government established by law in British India, shall be punished with 
transportation foi life or for any term, to which fine may be added, or with imprison- 
ment for a term which may extend to three years, to which fine may he added, or 
with fine.” 

•*% 

Thon there was an Explanation added* to it: 

“Such a disapprobation of the measures of the Government as is compatible with m 
disposition to render obedience to the lawful authority of the Government, and to support 
the lawful authority of the Government against unlawful attempts to subvert or resist 
that authority, is not disaffection. Therefore, the making of comments on the measures 
of the Government, with the intention of exciting only this species of disapprobation, 
is not an offence within this clause.’* 
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The present law tries to punish bringing or attempting to bring into 
hatred or contempt or exciting or attempting to excite dis- 
P,M ‘ affection towards Her Majesty or the Government established 
by law in British India Then three Explanations have been added. The 
distinction between the two is in four ways. In the repealed section, 
the offence consisted in exciting or attempting to excite feelings of dis- 
affection. In the present section, in addition to this disaffection, feelings 
of hatred or contempt are made punishable. Secondly, in the old section, 
the object of the feeling was the Government established by law in British 
India. In the present section, the addition is made “bringing into hatred 
or contempt or exciting or attempting to excite disaffection towards 
Her Majesty". This is an addition. Then, thirdly, the old section 
contemplated punishing exciting disaffection, while the present has a more 
embracing word “sedition". It punishes sedition, and the fourth is that 
while the Explanation has not attempted to cover disapprobation of the 
measures of the Government, as is compatible with a disposition to render 
obedience to the lawful authority of the Government, and to support the 
lawful authority of the Government against unlawful attempts to subvert 
or resist that authority is not disaffection, while here the Explanation added 
is: “The expression ‘disaffection' includes disloyalty and all feelings of 
enmity". Then, the second Explanation is about the same as existed* 
before. So, my submission is that the section, as it stood in 1870, was 
more restrictive in its operation than the section which was substituted 
for it in 1898. 


The Honourable the Law Member’s interpretation of this that it was 
a mere change in phraseology to bring it into conformity with the existing 
practice or interpretation of the law is, in fact, not the change that was 
brought about then. The other argument which he has brought fonvard 
is that this law has stood the test of 36 years and it should not be 
liglitheartedly changed or amended when experience has shown that the 
law is effective. My submission is that the necessity for changing this law 
has arisen on account of the abuse of the section that has taken place 
during the last three or four years. The attention of the public is diverted 
towards the amendment of the law only when there is an abuse of the 
kvw. It may be partially true that the Judges are not competent to 
administer the law, and the remedv lies, as has been suggested, that we 
should rather have competent Judges than change the law. This may 
be one of the methods, but it is not in the power of the Opposition to 
appoint or dismiss Judges or to promote them or stop their promotions. 
Tt is the business of the Government. They are responsible for the 
appointment of the Judges and, if the Judges are not competent, the 
blame lies on the Government, and not on the Opposition. My submission 
is that if the Judges are not competent lawyers to understand the law, 
then the law should be made clearer, so that the Judges may be able to 
follow up the law and administer it in the right spirit in which the 
Legislature intended that the law should be administered. Honqurablc 
Members know that, during the last three or four years, several persons 
were prosecuted for this offence. Mostly during the Civil Disobedience 
Movement, the accused did not make any defence and suffered the sentences 
which were imposed upon them by the lower Courts. But in some cases, 
the accused went up to the High Court on appeal, and we find that, in 
interpreting the law, the High Court was greatly influenced by the fact 
whether the articles promoted violence or not. In cases where violence 
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was preached, the Sentences were far more severe. What we want i& 
that if a person writes anything or speaks anything without advocating 
the use of violence or force, he should be exempt from prosecution for 
sedition and should not be punished for the mere expression of an opinion. 
There is no doubt that the Bill, as framed by my Honourable friend, 
Mr. liunga Iyer, goes much bcvond the section that it was originally in 
1870. It says: 

“Whoever by words, either spoken or written, or by signs, or by visible representation, 
or otherwise, excites or attempts to excite, feelings of disaffection to the Government 
established by law in British India, with intent to incite to disorder, or violence, or 
the use of force in any foim calculated to subvert or lesist the lawful authority of the 
Government shall be punished”, 

and so on. 

Now, here it is made clearer that unless the social fabric is disturbed 
by any speech or writing, the person, holding a particular opinion, should 
not be punished merely because of his opinions. Therefore, Sir, L think 
it is high time that the law is made clearer, and this Bill should be 
considered, at any rate, on its merits. If the provisions of the Bill go too 
far, I think they should be modified in the light of facts, in order to bring 
them into conformity with this principle that the expression of a mere 
opinion should not be punishable. 

Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer: Sir, the Honourable the Leader of the House 
has received unexpected support from the Leader of the United India Party, 
my Honourable friend from Meerut. When my friend, Mr. Yamin Khan, 
followed the Honourable Member from Karachi, who spoke as the good 
Irishman, that he is, with a great deal and a good sense of humour, I 
imagined I was getting support from one of my men, but with his usual 
subtlety he turned, I admit, the tables upon me by suggesting that the 
Home Member had the same weakness to which E had alluded as having 
been discovered in the Law ^Eember while in committee, judging it from 
its report which is a public document, that they did not want to tinker with 
m Act so dear to their heart. Sir, if only they had not started tinkering 
with it as they did or at any rate as they threatened they would in the last 
Session when they mildly or rather hurriedly agreed to circulate it — 
hurriedly, again, so that this House could legislate on it, when they sent 
it to the public, I at any rate thought that they were tinkering with it. 
But I subsequently discovered that the Law Member and the Home 
Member were two magicians; they were merely placing something before 
you to quarrel with and then they placate you in committee, take the most 
1 objectionable thing out of it, so that the Opposition will not have any leg* 
to stand upon; and now, Sir, my Honourable friend, instead of waiting 
for another occasion to use that argument, is stealing my own thunder and 
says: “How dare you tinker with 1h<? Indian Penal Code, so repugnant to 
every true lawyer Sir, my excuse or justification for tinkering with it 
is that it was already tinkered with in ”1898. 1 know my Honourable friend, 

the Law Member, has said — you cannot tamper with the rndian Penal 
Code unless there is a clash of judgment, unless there is a conflict of 
judgment; there has been such a wonderful unanimity of judgment that 
the occasion has not yet arisen. But did such an occasion arise in 1898 
for the law to be tampered with? If he did not answer this, it is probably 
because my Honourable friend did not want to emulate or, shall I say. 
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imitate me by speaking for so long, but he did not give us any single 
instance of the clash that took place before 1898 justifying the amendment. 
Sir, in the absence of the information which I have a right to ask for from 
the Honourable the Law Member, all that I could do now is to enquire: 
“Is the information forthcoming, Sir?'* Well, Sir, l am waiting for the 
information. 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Mitter. On what point ? 

Mr. 0. S. Banga Iyer: The Honourable the Law Member said that tlier 
Indian Penal Code should not be amended, because there has been no 
conflict of judgment in regard to the amendment of 1898. I should like' 
to know why it was interfered with before 1898. 

Ths Honourable Sir Brojendra Mitter: Sir, £ would refer my friend to 
Ratanlal s book on the Law of Crimes — I don’t think you have got my 
edition, this is the 13th edition, page 290, and there the author says: 

“The present section differs from the repealed section in four ways. In the repealed 
section, the offence consisted in exciting or attempting to excite feelings of ‘disaffection*. 
(This is the point.) In the present section, in addition to this, the feeling of ‘hatred* or 
‘contempt’ is made punishable.** 4 

That is one change. Secondly: 

“In the old section, the object of the feeling was ‘the Government established by 
law in British India’, in the new section, in addition to this, ‘Her Majesty* is also- 
made the object of such feeling.* ’ 

The third is that: 

“The offence under the old section was designated ‘exciting disaffection’, under the 
new it is called ‘sedition*. The old section had one Explanation , the new has three**, 

and that is all. 

The changes were more or less formal changes — not substantial changes. 

Mr. 0. 8. Banga Iyer: But where is the conflict? There was no con- 
flict before 1898; and if there had been any conflict before 1898, at any 
rate contemporary critics felt that there was no necessity for the alteration, 
and T shall quote the authority of a very important critic, the Honourable 
Pandit Bishwambhar Nath, who said so in the Governor General's Council 
of those days. 

The amendments proposed by me are certainly calculated to soften the 
rigor of the law'. The Honourable the Law' Member lias opposed my amend- 
ments, because he fears they are calculated to soften the rigour of the 
law*. I admit, that is my intention in the light of coming democracy, 
as the rigour of the law has been softened in England in actual adminis- 
tration. Will the Honourable the Law Member or rather the Honourable 
the Home Member place on the table of the House the number of casqs, 
from 1898 till this day, under section 1‘24-A in Lidia and under a correspond- 
ing section, because we have no penal code in England, under the seditious 
lawrs of England, action taken in that country under similar circumstances, 
within the last so many years? The House will then understand, the 
country will then find a revelation as to how section 1‘24-A lias been 
administered. The Honourable the Law Member and the Honourable the 
Home Member cannot deny that it has been administered in this country 
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with what I may call ruthless devastation, devastating the rights and liberties 
of the press and the platform. (Hear, hear.) The purpose of section 124-A 
has been to change the platform and to imprison the press man, and that is 
why the Honourable the Law Member, I admit, has been quite clear that 
my purpose is to make the law less severe. Sir, Sir Hari Singh Gour, 

T remember to have read while expressing his opinion about the punish- 
ment in this section, has clearly stated that it goes far beyond the needs 
of a law, but I am dealing with the matter more from the political point 
of view, and, from that point of view, here is a ruthless law, a law which 
is so wide and has been so deliberately widened, as was pointed out by 
politicians in those days who were also lawyers, that it must be modified. 
This is what Pandit Bishwambhar Nath said in the Governor General's 
Council in 1898: 

“The new section 124A, in its present form, is no improvement upon the old one. 

It has been observed that it is wanting in precision. Judging by the results, the sec- 
tion, as it stood before, did answer its object well for all practical purposes.” 

The Honourable the Law Member said, the law has operated all right 
for the last 36 years. Well, my Honourable friend could have gone back 
to the period from 1898 backwards to 1870 and said it had operated all 
right for nearlv half a century and more 1 (A Voice : “64 years.”) for the 
last sixty-four >ears, as some one seems to have calculated — “I failed 
fifteen times in arithmetic at the Matriculation”, some one humorously 
said when asked to calculate. (Laughter.) As I was suggesting, for more 
than half a century, he could have maintained this, had this so called 
“improvement” not taken place. In my opinion, it was no improvement; 
it was making it worse. It was a preparation to combat the new forces 
that were coming into the country as a result of English education. It 
was a political move on the part of the then Government to combat the 
press, to combat the platform, with the help of the law. They were 
entitled to it, but they are no longer entitled to it now, because they have 
conceded all that the old stagers stood for, asked for and struggled for. 
Having done that, my point is, why not make it a little more difficult to 
launch prosecutions in the future? Sir, I take off my hat to the legal 
integrity of the Honourable the Law Member. He admitted, and I con- 
cede, tliat my purpose is to make it easier, to liberalise it and, by libera- 
lising also clarify it with a view to meeting the democratic requirements 
of a democratised era. There is not much difference between liberalisa- 
tion and clarification. I want that it should be clarified liberally and, if 
it is so clarified liberally, I am certain, they will meet the requirements 
of the future. 

[At this stage, Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Slianmukham 
fthetty) resumed the Chair.] 

The Honourable the Law Member spoke as a great lawyer, the Law 
Member of the Government of India has to speak not only to interpret 
the old law which so many Judges have interpreted^for the last 36 years, 
but also to interpret it in the way in which he has interpreted it, so that 
he could justify the action that not only this Government, but also their 
predecessors have taken against the press and against the platform. Sir, 
they have abused this section, hopelessly abused it, and if the Honourable 
the Home Member wants to deny my charge, he has to place on the 
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table of the House a comparative statement showing how many presses 
and politicians were proceeded against under this section for the period 
which the Law Member mentioned, namely, 36 years, here and in England 
and then we can understand the difference between the English law and 
the Indian law, and you can interpret the law as to how it is administered. 
Here is a law which is put in the hands of the executive and here is an 
executive in this country which enjoys a judicial position unknown to the 
executive in England. You cannot take away these two realities and they 
are the realities that have existed for the last 36 years of the maladminis- 
tration of section 124- A. I find that my old friend, Pandit Jawaliarlal 
Nehru has been proceeded against under section 124- A and I wish to make 
no comments upon his case today. 

Sardar Sant Singh: I hear that he has been convicted for two years. 

Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer: My friend says that he has been convicted for 
two years, and I am free to comment if that information is correct. I hope 
that information is correct, and the only comment that 1 can ofter is this, 
that here is section 124- A which is made easy to jump upon politicians; 
nothing more at present. If Honourable Members of this House want to 
make elaborate comment upon this important matter, they can take advan- 
tage of it in a motion for adjournment. So far as T am concerned, T say 
this that if my amendment to this section had been accepted, Govern- 
ment would have thought twice before pouncing upon a gentleman who, 
so far as I know from the newspapers, is no personal friend of mine today. 
He is today my political opponent, but I must give to my political ojjpo- 
nents, when they are down, what is their due. Here is a gentleman of 
remarkable energy, with a great personality . . . 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Ghetty): The House 
has no authentic information whether the case has been disposed of by the 
Court. In the absence of such information, the Chair would ask the 
Honourable Member not to comment upon it. 

Mr. O. S. Ranga Iyer: I say that the information that has been given 
to me by an Honourable Member of this House is authentic unless the 
Government contradict its authenticity. Are they prepared to contradict 
it, because they are supposed to have more easy and more facile informa- 
tion than any Non-Official Member ? In the absence of that contradiction, 
my statement stands. 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig (Home Member): 1 have no information 
on the subject at all — one way or the other. 

Sardar Sant Singh: The Associated Press has just received the news 
that he has been sentenced to two years. 

Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer: The President seems to read the mind of the 
Government. The Honourable the Home Member seems to be hopelessly 
out of date as compared to the Honourable Members opposite who seem 
to be full of information on matters of current interest. Sir, this is the 
whole position. Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru was proceeded against under sec- 
tion 124-A. I do not know what is the judgment; I comment upon the 
policy, and that is my whole case about the administration of section 
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194- A for the last so many years. Here is a youngman — he is hardly young 
now — he is, I believe, over 40 years, who just preaches communism and 
all things which are so hopelessly out of tune and out of harmony with 
the feelings of the people. If the Government had given him a long rope, 
he would not have survived the freedom that would have been given him, 
because the United Provinces, from which Sir Muhammad Yakub and I 
come and the constituencies which we represent, are so conservative that 
a communistic propagandist like Pandit Jawaharlal would have been 
destroyed by his freedom. Sir, I do not find much difference between 
socialism und communism. An aggressive socialist propagandist like Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru, had he not been proceeded against under this convenient 
section which can catch anybody, would not have survived for long. Already 
ne was becoming hopelessly unpopular in my province. But now, when 
1 go again to speak in the provinces, I dare not fight him. No, it is 
impossible, and I am saying thiB as a practical politician. He is now 
behind the bars. I find the Honourable the Home Member laughing. But 
he will know if he goes and preaches, as I have to preach, unpopular 
things to very big audiences what it is to fight a martyr behind the prison 
bars and how easy it is to fight a man outside the prison. I fought 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru. My platform was very small. But J knew it 
was like a little cloud which will spread and spread all over the United 
Provinces. I w r as fighting a man who had unsheathed the sword of socia- 
lism to destroy the existing institutions including religion itself. Tomorrow 
when I go to speak, what will the people say? The people will hoot me 
as I will deserve to be hooted, for I cannot attack the propaganda initiated 
by Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru though it had no legs to stand upon. Here is a- 
section presented to the executive and they can turn it on whomsoever 
they like, and we, the politicians, have to face the music. I want to take 
away this executive power from the hands of this Government. It is an 
elaborate machinery for repression and suppression, because they are making 
our task very very difficult. It is very difficult to face the fury of an 
imprisoned martyr behind the bars. It is easy to fight him on an open 
platform as a free man fighting a free man. That is the feeling in this 
country, and I know I am talking as one who understands the people. 
I am prepared to retire from public life, leaving it to the Government on 
the one side who are extremists of extremists as the speech of the Honour- 
able the Law Member has shown today, who want to preserve this law in 
all its extremism, and to the extremists on the other to fight it out. 
There are much better things to do in India than standing between tw^o 
fires. 

Now, Sir, let me deal with another aspect of the Honourable the Law 
•Member's speech. It is the legal aspect. I am not a lawyer; but, as I 
have said, you cannot always talk like a lawyer and ignore the political 
doings made under cover of law. As section 124- A has been repeatedly 
abused, I want that the burden of proof must lie upon the Government 
in regard to “intention". I admit there is no dif^rence between me and 
the Honourable the Law Member in regard to “intention". All Judges 
have mentioned it. Why not then put it, because there is no difference 
in the point of intention .between the Honourable the Law Member and 
myself, and the Judges have always said that intention must be taken into* 
consideration. Why not — in the light of the lightness with which Govern- 
ment have maladministered this section to keep dowm unfair agitation 
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which was not the purpose of this section — -why not amend the section 
and add one more to the proof that is to be established in a Court of Law, 
namely, the intention. That, Sir, is my purpose. I know the Govern- 
ment will not circulate this Bill. They are afraid of circulating this Bill, 
because the opinion of all those who are good lawyers will be given in the 
light of the frivolous way in whiclj the Government have applied that 
section 124*A, the opinions of every one of them will be to condemn the 
Government as having misapplied that section. That is why they do not 
want circulation. I do not bother .myself, T wanted to make it oasy for 
the future Governments. They do not like it, they want to keep the sec- 
tion in its present form. 

Now, Sir, it is more pleasant to deal with a detached critic like my 
Honourable friend, Mr. O'Sullivan, who, I said, had the humour of an 
Irishman. He referred to an English King. Well, King George III, while 
referring to his subjects and their politics, said: “Politics is the last resort 
of rascals". Obviously the purpose of section 124- A is to interpret politics 
in that light. George III, when he used that expression, was really in his 
own mind imagining his subjects. He was very unpopular and so they 
were fighting him. If I may be pardoned, the Honourable the Home Mem- 
ber, whose conscience keeper is the Honourable the Law Member, both of 
whom are tarred with the same brush, use their brains for the same cause. 
The Honourable the Home Member and the Honourable the Law’ Member 
have been dealing with their opponents in the country, whose hands are 
not stained with blood, as rascals. They have the same mentality as the 
good old King George III. I shall not be so disloyal as to cast any reflec- 
tion on one of the great Kings of England, King George ITT. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: It was Dr. Johnson who said so and not King George 
III. 

Mr, O. S. Ranga Iyer: Well, my Honourable friend says that it was 
Dr. Johnson. Well, Dr. Johnson said: “Polities is the last refuge of 
scoundrels". 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Mitter: He said “patriotism’*. 

Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer: Yes, "patriotism is the last refuge of 
scoundrels", so said Dr Johnson, while King George III improved upon it 
and he said: “Politics is the last resort of rascals", and he was all the time 
thinking of his own political opponents. When I heard Mr. O'Sullivan 
speaking about the intentions and about a lady and a purse — L do not know 
exactly to whom it belonged — he said; “Heaven favour", and when he said 
so, he reminded me of the old Spanish Proverb “Heaven favour good inten- 
tions". I wish Mr. O'Sullivan had also favoured the same good intentions 
case, and he would have, if I choose to press this motion to a division, to 
decide to vote with me He then said: “What about constitutional agi- 
tation? This is meant to put down constitutional agitation." That is 
wlmt he said. I see my Honourable friend, Mr. O’Sullivan, shakes his 
head. I do not want that constitutional agitation should be put down. 
That is important to my case. My Honourable friend, Mr. O'Sullivhn, 
is very honest and like a true and good Barrister that he is, he has spoken 
the truth. The Government have been using this to put down constitutional 
agitation and they have no business to do so, and if my amendment is 
introduced now, that constitutional agitation will result in the production of 
a Constitution now. (Interruption.) I see my Honourable friend, Sir 
Lancelot Graham, interrupts me, I shall be glad to hear what he has got 
to say. 
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The Honourable Sir Brojendra Mitter: He says that constitutional agi- 
tation has been used in the sense of agitation against the constitution. 

Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer: I think constitutional agitation is rightly used 
in the sense of an agitation to bring about a new Constitution, and, now 
that the agitation has resulted in a new Constitution, why cling to the old 
corpse, why not rejuvenate in tlio older way. My Honourable friend, 
Mr. O’Sullivan, said that the intention clause was ridiculous. If that is so, 
why do Judges dwell upon it? I can quote pages after pages. It is not 
good as the Honourable the Law Member gave the lead, eve'n a lawyer 
does not read so many quotations and it is not good for me to read them. 
But when they dwell at so much length on the intentions, surely they were 
not making themselves * ‘ridiculous” though my Honourable friend says that 
the intention clause will make it ridiculous. I admit the Honourable the 
Law Member put it less enthusiastically, but I know that Mr. O’Sullivan 
enjoys the enthusiasm of freedom or the freedom of enthusiasm, 1 do not 
know how to put it, that an Honourable Non-Official Member, with no 
official responsibility, enjoys. He was so pleasant, he wanted to kill my 
case with satire and lie referred to the Tilak case and the good judgment 
in that. After the case, Tilak came out vindicated, but if he reads the 
older case and Justice Sirachey’s judgment to which I referred in my 
morning speech, — and long quotations can be made still from that judg- 
ment, — if he refers to it, he will find that intention cannot be left out. 
But, Sir, both Mr. O’Sullivan and the Honourable the Law Member were 
united is one thing and, that is, in keeping the law extreme. 1 admit I 
wanted to make it moderate. Sir, extreme law can also mean extreme 
injustice and in the present case in actual fact it is meant to bo extreme 
injustice. Some one said in this House, “why not think of Italy and 
Germany”. Well, wc shall soon be thinking of them. Socialism on the 
one side and Fascism on the other. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: Socialism is good. 

Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer: Yes, Socialism on the one side and Fascism on 
I lie other, that is the future of Indian politics. You cannot escape from it. 

Mr. B. V. Jadhav: But the 'Fascists were Socialists at first. 

Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer: Quite. Socialism in its extreme form creates its 
own read ion. It creates a certain amount of disgust which all extremisms 
create. It leads on to Fascism afterwards. Socialism goes through the 
crucible of extremism and then you get fascism That is why I objected 
to the Government so flagrantly using section 124 A against the leaders of 
Socialists, for I want tw T o parties in India, the Socialists on the one side 
and the Fascists on the other, and so long as you make an easy use of 
section 124A, there will ho only two parties in the country, and that is the 
martyrs in prison and out of prison on the one side and nobodics on the 
other if the Lothian electorate is to be enforced and if those gentlemen 
were to think of coming into this Legislature. The Government are making 
it more and more and more difficult under this section 124A for constitu- 
tionalism to come into existence. By suppressing this agitation for a larger 
Constitution and by suppressing the right of free speech, what are the 
Government doing? The Government are making it impossible for us to 
carry on. I tell them in the words of Shakespeare: 

"You must not make a scarecrow of the law, 

Setting it up to fear the hirds of prey*” 
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Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Cketty): The ques- 
tion is: 


“That the Hill to amend certain provisions of the Indian Penal Code relating to 
offences under Chapters VI and VIII of the said Code, be circulated for the purpose 
of eliciting opinion thereon." 

The Assembly divided: 

AYES— 22. 


Abdul Matin Chaudhury, Mr. * 

Das, Mr. B. j 

Dutt, Mr. Amar Nath. i 

Gour, Sir Hari Singh. 

Harbans Singh Brar, Sirdar. , 

Jadhav, Mr. B. V. 

Jog, Mr. S. G. 

Joshi, Mr. N. M. | 

Krishnamachariar, Raja Bahadur G. j 
Mahapatra, Mr. Sitakanta. ! 

Neogy, Mr. K. C. , 


Parma Nand, Bhai. 

Patil, Rao Bahadur B. L. 
Ranga Iyer, Mr. C. S. 

Roy, Rai Bahadur Sukhraj. 
Sadiq Hasan, Shaikh. 

Sant Singh, Sardar. 

Sen, Mr. S. C. 

Sen, Pandit Satyendra Nath. 
Singh, Mr. Gaya Prasad. 
Thampan, Mr. K. P. 

Uppi Saheb Bahadur, Mr. 


NOES — 47. 

Abdul Aziz, Khan Bahadur Mian. i 
Allah Baksh Khan Tiwana, Khan 
Bahadur Malik. 

Anklesaria, Mr. N. N. 

Anwar-ul-Azim, Mr. Muhammad 
Bajpai, Mr G. S. 

Bhore, The Honourable Sir Joseph. 

Chatarji, Mr. J. M. 

Clayton, Mr. H. B. 

Clow, Mr. A. G. 

Cox, Mr. A. R. 

Dalai, Dr. R. D. 

Darwin, Mr. J. H. 

Dillon, Mr. W. 

Dudhoria, Mr. Nabakumar Sing. 

Gidney, Li out. -Colonel Sir Henry. 

Graham, Sir Lancelot. 

Grantham, Mr. S. G. 

Haig, The Honourable Sir Harry 
Hirdy, Mr. G. S. I 
Hezlett, Mr. J. 

Irwin, Mr. C. J. 

Ismail All Khan, Kunwar Hajee. 

Ismail Khan, Haji Chaudhury 
Muhammad. 

Jawahar Singh, Sardar Bahadur 
Sardar, Sir. 

The motion was negatived. 


Lai Chand, Hony. Captain Rao 
Bahadur Chaudhri. 

Lindsay, Sir Darcy. 

Metcalfe. Mr. H. A. F. 

Mitter, The Honourable Sir Brojendra. 
Mujumdar, Sardar G. N. 

Mukharji, Mr. D. N. 

Mukherjee, Rai Bahadur S. C. 

Nihal Singh, Sardar. 

Noyce, The Honourable Sir Frank. 
O’Sullivan, Mr. D. N. 

Pandit, Rao Bahadur S. R. 

Puri. Mr Coswami M. R. 

Rafiuddin Ahmad, Khan Bahadur 
M.ialv'. 

Ramakri>hna Mr. V. 

Rau, Mr. P. R. 

Schuster, The Honourable Sir George 
Shcr Muhammad Khan Gakhar, 
Captain. 

Singli, Mr. Pradyumna Prashad. 

Talib Meh cl i Khan, Nawab Major 
Malik. 

Tottenham. Mr. G. R. F. 
i Trivedi, Mr. C. M. 

. Yakub. S.r Muhammad. 

1 Yamin Khan, Mr. Muhammad. 


The Assembly then adjourned till Eleven of the Clock on Saturday, the 
17th February, i934. 












